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PREFACE. 


The  folio  wing  LectuAes  were  read  in  the  Unifersiy  of  Edin- 
burgh for  twenty-four  years.  The  publication  of  them,  at  present, 
was  not  altogether  a  matter  of  choice.  Imperfect  copies  of  them, 
in  manuscript,  from  notes  taken  by  students  who  heanl  them  read, 
were  first  privately  handed  about ;  and  afterward  frequently  expo- 
sed to  public  sale.  When  the  author  saw  them  ckculate  so  cur- 
rently, as  even  to  be  quoted  in  print,*  and  found  himself  often 
threatened  with  surreptitious  publications  of  them,  he  judged  it  to 
be  high  time  that  they  should  proceed  from  his  own  hand,  rather 
than  come  mto  public  view  under  some  very  defective  and  erro- 
neous form. 

They  were  originally  designed  for  the  initiation  of  youth  into  the 
study  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  of  Composition.  With  the  same  inten- 
tion they  are  now  published ;  and  therefore,  the  form  of  Lectwes, 
in  which  they  were  at  first  composed,  is  still  retained.  The  author 
gives  them  to. the  world,  neither  as  a  work  wholly  original,  nor  as  a 
compilation  from  the  writings  of  others.  On  every  subject  contained 
in  them,  he  has  thought  for  himself.  He  consulted  his  own  ideas 
and  reflections :  and  a  great  part  of  what  will  be  found  in  these 
Lectures  is  entirely  his  own.  At  the  same  time,  he  availed  himself 
of  the  ideas  and  reflections  of  others,  as  far  as  he  thought  them 
proper  to  be  adopted.  To  proceed  in  this  manner,  was  his  duty 
as  a  public  professor.  It  was  incumbent  on  him,  to  convey  to  his 
pupils  a}l  the  knowledge  that  could  improve  them ;  to  deliver  not 
merely  what  was  new,  but  what  might  be  useful,  trom  whatever 
quarter  it  came.  He  hopes,  that  to  such  as  are  studying  to  culti- 
vate their  taste,  to  form  their  style,  or  to  prepare  themselves  fpr 
public  speaking  or  composition,  his  Lectures  will  aflbrd  a  more  com- 
prehensive view  of  what  relates  to  these  subjects,  than,  as  far  as  he 
knows,  is  to  be  leceived  from  any  one  book  in  bur  langtage. 

"*  Biographia  Britannica,  Article  Addisok. 
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In  order  to  render  his  work  of  greater  service,  he  has  generally 
referred  to  the  books  which  he  consulted,  as  far  as  he  remembers 
them  ;  that  the  readers  .might  be  directed  to  any  fiarther  illustration 
which  they  afford.  But  as  such  a  length  of  time  has  eli^sed  since 
the  first  composition  of  these  Lectures,  he  may,  perhaps,  have  adopt- 
ed the  sentiments  of  some  author  into  whose  writings  he  had  then 
looked,  without  now  remembering  whence  he  derived  them. 
,  In  the  opinions  which  he  has  delivered  concerning  such  a  variety 
of  authors,  and  of  literary  matters,  as  come  und«  his  consideraF* 
tion,  lie  cannot  expect  that  all  his  readers  will  concur  with  him. 
The  subjects  are  of  such  a  nature,  as  allow  room  for  much  di- 
versity of  taste  and  sentiment :  and  the  author  will  respectfully 
submit  to  the  judgment  of  the  public. 

Retaining  the  simplicity  of  tne  lecturing  style,  as  best  fitted  for 
convejring  instruction,  he  has  aimed,  in  his  language,  at  no  more  than 
perspicuity.  If,  after  the  liberties  which  it  was  necessary  for  him  to 
take,  in  criticising  the  style  of  the  most  eminent  writers  in  our  lan- 
guage, his  own  style  shall  be  thought  open  to  reprehension,  all  thi^ 
he  can  say  is,  that  his  book  will  add  one  to  the  many  proofs 
already  afforded  to  the  world,  of  its  being  much  easier  to  give  in- 
struction, than  to  set  example. 
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THE 


LIFE  OF  DR.  HUGH  BLAIR. 


DR.  HUGH  BLAIE  was  born  in  Edinburgh  on  the  7th  of  April,  1718.  He  Was 
descended  from  the  ancient  and  respectable  family  of  Blair,  in  Ayrshire.  His  great 
grandfetber,  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  minister  of  St.  Andrews,  and  6haplain  to  Charles  I. 
I  was  distinguished  by  his  firm  attachmont  to  the  cause  of  freedom,  and  his  cealoos 
support  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  church  govemment,in  the  time  of  the  civil  wars. 
The  talenta  of  this  worthy  man  seem  to  have  descended  as  an  inheritance  to  his  pos** 
ferity.  Of  the  two  sons  who  survived  him,  David  the  eldest.  Was  one  of  the  Mmis- 
ters  of  the  Old  Church  ixr  Edinburgh,  and  father  of  Mr.  Robert  Blair,  minister  of 
Athelstaneford,  the  celebrated  au&or  of  the  poem,  entitled  "  The  Gravs,^  and 
ei«nd&ther  of  Lord  President  Blair,  dlrtingtdslied  by  his  mmipultne  eloquence,  pro- 
round  knowledge  of  law,  and  hereditary  love  of  literature.  From  his  youngest  son 
Hugh,  sprung  Mr.  John  Blair«  who  was  a  respectable  merchant,  and  one  of  the  Magis- 
trates of  ikbnburgh.  He  married'  Martha  Ogston ;  and  the  first  child  of  this  mar* 
riage  was  the  excellent  person  who  is  the  subject  of  this  narrative. 

In  consequence  of  some  misfortunes  in  trade,  his  fiither  retired  from  mercantile 
business,  and  obtained  an  office  in  the  excise;  yet  his  fortune  was  not  so  much 
impaired  as  to  prevent  him  iirom  giving  his  son  a  liberal  education. 

From  his  earliest  yoiith  his  views  were  turned  towards  the  clerical  profession,  and 
his  education  received  a  suitable  direction'  After  going  through  the  usual  gramma- 
tical course  at  the  High-school,  he  entered  the  Humanity  class,  in  the  University  of 
"Edinburgh,  in  October,,  1730.  and  sp«iit  eleven  years  in  that  cMebrated  seminary  in 
the  study  of  literature,  phijoaophy,  and  divinity.  In  all  the  classes  he  was  dis- 
tinguished amoi)g  his  companions,  both  for  diligence  and  proficiency ;  but  in  the 
Logic  class  he  attained  particular  distinction,  by  an  Elssay  On  the  Btauii/ul;  which 
had  the  good  fortune  to  attract  the  notice  of  Professor  Stevenson,  and  was  appointed 
to  be  res^  publicly  at  the  end  of  the  session,  with  the  most  flattering  marla  of  the 
Professor's  approbation.  This  mar)E  of  distinction  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  determined  the  bent  of  his  genius  towards  polite  literature. 

At  this  time  he  formed  a  plan  of  study  which  contributed  much  to  the  accuracy 
and  extent  of  his  knowledge.  It  consisted  in  making  abstracts  of  the  most  important 
works  which  he  read,  and  in  digesting  them  according  to  the  train  of  his  own  thoughts. 
History,  in  particular,  he  resolved  to  study  in  this  manner,  and  constructed  a  very 
comprehensive  scheme  of  chronological  tables  for  receiving  into  its  proper  place  every 
important  fact  that  should  occur.  This  scheme  has  been  given  to  the  world  in  a  more 
extensive  and  correct  form  by  his  learned  friend  Dr.  John  Blair,  Prebendary  of 
Westminster,  in  his  ^  Chronology  and  History  of  the  World.'' 

In  1739,  he  took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arti ;  and  on  that  occasion,  printed  and 
defended  a  thesis, />e  fundamenti$  ei  obligatione  Legis  A*aftirff,  which  exhibits  an 
outline  of  the  moral  principles  by  which  the  world  was  afterward  to  profit  in  his 
SmntfM, 

At  this  period  he  was  engaged  as  a  tutor  in  the  fiunily  of  Lord  Lovat,  and  spent 
one  summer  in  the  north  country,  attending  his  Lordship''s  eldest  son,  afterward  Ge- 
neral Fraser.    When  bis  pnptt  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  7l0t  Regiment, 
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he  testified  his  jcespect  for  his  old  tutor,  by  makix^  him  chaplain  to  one  of  its  bat- 
talions. 

On  the  completion  of  his  academical  course,  he  was  licensed  to  preach  the  Gospel 
by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  21  at  of  October,  1741 .  His  first  appearances 
in  the  pulpit  fully  jnstifi«l  the  expectations  of  his  friends,  and,  in  a  few  months,  the 
fame  of  his  eloquence  procured  for  him  a  presentation  to  the  church  of  Colessie,  in 
Fifeshire,  where  he  was  ordained  minister  on  the  23d  September,  174^ 

He  was  not  permitted  to  remain  long^  in  the  obscurity  of  a  country  parish.  In 
consequence  of  a  vacancy  in  the  second  charge  of  the  Cannongate  of  Edinbui^h,  which 
was  to  be  supplied  by  popular  election,  his  friends  were  enabled  to  recall  him  to  a 
station  more  suited  to  his  talents.  Though  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  a  popular  and 
eloquent  preacher,  was  his  competitor,  he  obtained  a  minority  of  votes,  and  was 
admitted  on  the  14th  of  July,  1743.  In  this  station  he  ooitinued  eleven  years, 
assiduously  devoted  to  the  attainment  of  professiomA  exceBence,  and  the  regular  dis- 
chaise  of  his  parochial  duties. 

In  1748,  he  married  his  cousin,  Catharine  Bannatyne,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
James  Bannatyne,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh ;  a  woman  distkiffpished 
for  the  strength  of  her  understanding,  and  the  prudence  of  her  conduct,  m  con- 
sequence of  a  call  from  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh,  he  was  translated  firom 
the  Cannongate  to  Lady  Tester's  cborch,  in  the  city,  on  the  11th  of  October,  1754; 
^d  from  thence  to  the  first  charge  in  the  High  Church,  on  the  15th  of  June, 
1758,  the  most  respectable  clerical  situation  inlhe  kingdom.  The  uniform  prudence, 
ability,  and  success,  which  for  a  period  of  more  than  fifty  years,  accompanied  till 
his  ministerial  labours  in  that  cons]picuouB  and  difficult  charge,  sufficiently  evince 
the  wisdom  of  their  choice.  His  disconrses  from  the  pulpit  were  composed  with 
nnoommon  care,  and  attracted  universal  admiration. 

In  June,  1757,  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  showed  its  dtso^nmentby  conferring 
on  him  the  d^ee  of  Doctor  in  Divinity ;  an  academical  honour  which  it  that  time 
was  very  rare  in  Scotland. 

His  ftuae  as  a  preacher  was  by  this  time  established,  btit  no  production  of  his  pen 
^ladyet  been  given  to  the  world  except  two  StrmoTu,  preached  on  particular  occa- 
sions, some  translattona,  in  verse,  of  passarea  of  Scripture  for  the  PsahMody  of  the 
church,  and  the  article  on  Dr.  HuUmesoirs  ^^  System  of  Moral  Phdosophy,"  in  the 
**  Edinburgh  Review  ;^  a  periodical  work  be^n  in  1755.  Of  this  papertwo  numbers 
only  appeu^  in  whidi  his  learned  friends  Dr/  Adam  Smith,  Dr.  Robea:tK>n,  and 
Mr.  Wedderbum,  afterward  Eail  of  Roslin,  had  a  principal  share. 

At  an  eariy  period  of  his  life,  while  he,  and  his  cousin  Mr.  George  Bannatyne, 
were  students  m  Divinity,  they  wrote  a  poem  entitled  The  Beturreetionn  copies  of 
which  were  handed  about  in  manuscript.  No  one  appearing  to  claim  the  pnf  orm- 
ance,  an  edition  of  it  was  published  in  1749,  in  folio,  to  wfaidi  the  name  William 
Douglas,  M.D.  was  appended  as  the  author. 

Besides  the  compositions  above  m^ationed,  he  was  supposed  to  hav«  repelled  mi 
attack  on  his  friend  Lord  Kaimes,  by  Mr.  Georgie  Anderson,  in  his  ^  Anal3r9iB  of  the 
Essays  on  Morality,"  &c.  in  a  pamphlet  entitled  Ohservaiions  on  the  w^no^wu,  &c. 
fvo.  1755,  and  was  believed  likewise  to  have  lent  his  aid  in  a  fennal  reply  made  by 
Lord  Kaimes  himself,  under  the  title  of  Observations  against  the  Euays  omMordliity 
and  J^atural  Religion^  examined,  8vo.  1766.* 

Having  now  found  sufficient  leisure,  from  the  laborious  duties  of  his  professios,  tD 
turn  his  attention  to  general  literature,  he  began  seriously  to  think  on  a  plan  for 
teaching  to  others  that  art  which  had  contributed  so  much  to  the  establishment  of  his 
own  fkme.  Encouraged  by  the  success  of  his  predecessors.  Dr.  Smith,  and  Dr  Wat- 
son, and  the  advice  cf  his  friend  Lord  Kaimes,  he  nvepared  vriih  fliis  view,  a  eovne 
of  Lectures  on  Composition,  and  having  obtained  me  approbation  of  the  University, 
he  began  to  read  them  in  the  College  on  the  1 1th  of  December,  1759.  To  this  under- 
taking he  brought  aU  the  qualifications  requisite  for  executing  it  w^ ;  and  along  wiUi 
them  a  weight  of  reputation  which  could  not  fiiil  to  give  efiect  to  the  lessons  he  riionld 
teach.  Accordingly,  his  first  course  of  Lectures  was  well  attended,  and  received  with 
great  applause. 

In  August,  1760,  the  Town  Council  of  Edinburgh  instituted  a  Rhetorical  class  in 
the  University  under  his  direction,  as  an  addition  to  the  system  of  acadenriqU  edueap^ 
tion.  And,  in  April,  1762,  on  a  representation  to  his  BAajesty,  settiag  forth  die  advani> 
tages  of  the  institution,as  a  branch  of  academical  education,  the  King,  ^^  in  comkAnor 
tion  of  his  approved  qualifications,"  erected  and  endowed  his  establishment  in  the 

•  Lord  Woedbouielse's Lffis  oT Lord  Kidiaef,  VoLL  p.  143. 
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Laiveisity,  by  appoiulin^  liiai  Uio  first   Rc^in?  P^.u^xa- oi  Hhtioiic  au.i  IIei>«« 
Lettres,  with  a  salary  of  70/. 

In  1760,  he  was  made  tlie  mstrurnpnt  of  inlr(nlu(u*ri2:  intu  the  worM,  '-^  Frn^ienU 
of  Ancient  P«etry,  cofleclod  in  the  Hl.^hlaiuls  of  ?c-oiland,  ;ia«l  translalod  from  the 
Gacitic  or  Erse  Un^age,^  12mo.  to  which  ho  prefixed  a  Prrfurf.  Thc?e  "  rraixmenls" 
were  o«mmunicated  by  JNIr.  Macpherson,  and  followed  in  tl»(  sHme  year,  by  '•  Fiu^al" 
and  "Temort,"  pnblished  by  him  as  translations  of  rouiplrte  and  rtguhir  epic 
poems,  the  production  of  O^sian,  a  Highland  banl,  of  remote  antiquity.  Boina^ 
himself  persuaded  of  their  being  completely  genuine,  h«  published  in  17*2,  Ji  Cri- 
tical Dissertalion  on  the  Pocnis  of  Ossiany  &c.  4to.  in  proof  crt  their  antiquity,  and 
illustrative  of  their  beautie!*,  which  spread  tlic  reputation  of  ite  author  tbrousjhout 
Europe.  Of  those  who  attended  to  the  subjoet,  a  giciUer  number  were  disposed  lu 
agree  with  him  a?  to  the  beauty  of  the  Poems,  tiiau  as  to  their  authenlieity.  At  the 
head  of  this  set  oC  critics  was  Dr.  Johnson,  "vvho  in  his  "Journey  to  the  Western 
Islands,''  streuuously  maintained  tlieir  bein?  alto-^ether  n  for^-^ory.  Mr.  Maopherson, 
the  pretended  translator,  carefully  referred  his  hilont  claims  to  the  rank  and  merit 
of  an  orig^inal  poet,  and  did  not  conceal  from  thow  with  whom  he  was  particularly 
intimate,  that  the  poems  were  entirely  hi*  ounconipoiitlno,* 

In  1773,  it  fell  to  his  share  to  form  the  first  uniform  ♦'<lition  of  the  IVorks  ^  ikt 
British  Poets^  which  appeared  in  these  kingdoms,  printed  nt  Edinburgh,  in  42  vol*. 
12mo.  for  Messit.  Creech  and  Balfoiu*.  The  elegance  of  tliis  edition  is  no  compen- 
sation for  its  incompleteness ;  the  contracted  list  of  auUiofs,  marked  out  by  the 
editor,  including  none  of  those  who  have  been  denominated  our  older  daisies,  except 
^Iton  and  Cowley.  His  industry  4a)d  taste  were  also  exen*.isrJ,  about  this  time,  in 
superintending  an  edition  of  the  l^orks  of  Shakspcate^  printe<l  at  Edinburgh,  by 
Martin  and  Wotherppoon,  in  10  toIs.  12mo. 

Though  his  productions  for  the  pulpit  had  l*ng  furnishctl  instjurtion  and  delight 
to  his  own  congregatiflto,  yet  it  was  not  till  tJie  year  1777  thnt  he  gave  to  the  world 
the  first  Yolume  of  his  Scrmojis^  which  was  printed  at  London  in  ovo.  for  Mcssri-. 
Strahan  and  Cadell,  London,  and  had  a  very  extensive  «aW\ 

It  is  remarkable,  that  when  he  transmitted  his  manuscri})t  to  Mr.  Strahan  the 
printer,  after  keeping'ttby  him  for  some  time,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  him,  declining  the 
publication.  Having^,  however,  seal  one  of  the  sermons  to  Dr.  Johnson,  for  the  sake 
of  his  opinion,  he  received  from  him,  after  the  unfavourable  letter  wa*  despatched, 
the  following  note : 

*♦  I  have  read  over  Dr.  Blair's  first  Sermon  with  more  than  approhfttion;  to  say  it 
is  good,  is  to  say  too  little,  it  is  excellently  written,  both  as  to  doctrine  and 
language.^t 

Soon  after,  Mr.  Strahan  had  a  conversation  ^ith  Dr.  Johnson  concerning  the  pub- 
lication, and  very  candidly  wrote  again  to  Dr.  Blair,  enclosing  Dr.  Johnson's  note, 
and  a|^reeing  to  purchase  the  volume  for  one  hundred  pounds. 

This  volume  of  discourses  wat  followed,  at  dilferent  intervals,  by  three  other 
volumes,  each  succeeding  volume  increasihg  the  sale  of  the  former  volunoes.  One 
hundred  pounds  were  given  for  the^r*f  volume,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
tensive side,  the  proprietors  donbled.  They  gave  bun  300/.  for  the jf^otu^,  and  600/. 
for  each  of  ihe' third  and  fburth  volumes. 

These  discourses  eiqperienced  a  success  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  pidpit  elo- 
quenae.  Tbey  circulated  rapidly  and  widely  wherever  the  English  tongue  extends, 
were  soon  translated  into  aUnost-all  thd  languages  of  Europe;,  «md  were  judged  wor- 
thy of  a  public  reward  by  his  Miyesty,  who,  in  ttie  year  1780,  Was  graciously  pleased 
to  grant  the  author  a  pension  of  200/.  which  oontimied  till  his  death.  It  is  said,  that 
they  were  read  to  the  Rogfal  family  by  theEarl  of  Mansfield,  and  tliat  her  Majesty 
honoured  them  with  het  apprebatiooi  and  took  an  active  part  in  procurhig  him  this 
proof  of  the  Royal  favour. 

Hitherto,  the  writers  of  sermons,  among  the  Scottish  preachers,  had  produced  no 
models  of  a  refined  and  polistked  eloquence.  Their  discourses  abounded  in  cold 
divisions,  metaphysical  discussion,  or  loose  and  incoherent  declamation.  Among  his 
contemporaries,  some  pieachers  bad  distinguished  themselves  by  the  good  sense, 
sound  reaaaning,  and  manly  simplicity  of  their  pulpit  compositions.  ^  But  the  polish 
of  Dr.  Blair,  which  gave  elegance  to  sentiments  not  too  profound  for  common  com- 
prehension, nor  too  obvious  to  be  uninteresting,  was  wanting  to  render  this  species 
of  composition  popular,  and  generally  pleasing.    By  employing  the  utmost  exertions 

*Anderton*8  LMe  of  Jobmoii,  3d  edition,  p.  343. 
*  Uoswell's  Life  of  Jofamon,  Vvl.  Ul.  p.  100. 
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of  a  vigorous  mind,  and  of  patient  study,  to  select  the  best  ideas,  and  to  prune  cfl' 
every  superflaous  thought,  by  taking  puins  to  embellish  them  by  all  the  beauties  of 
language  and  elegant  expietsion,  wad  by  repeatedly  examining,  with  the  severity  of 
an  enlightened  critic,  every  sentence,  and  erasing  every  harsh  and  uncouth  phrase, 
lie  has  produced  the  most  elegant  models  of  pulpit  composition  that  havo  yet  appeared 
in  these  kingdoms.*** 

In  the  enjoyment  of  tlie  praise  of  polished  eloquence,  there  we  other  men  who 
participate  with  Dr.  Blair ;  but  in  Uie  application  of  talents  and  of  learning,  to  render 
mankind  wiser  or  better,  there  are  few  literary  characters  who  can  daun  an  equal 
share ;  and,  though -the  highest  praise  is  due  to  his  compositions  foi*  the  pulpit,  con- 
sidered  as  the  productions  of  genius  and  of  taste,  yet»  when  they  are  regarded  iu 
this  more  important  light,  they  entitle  him  to  th«t  still  more  honourable  fame, 
which  is  the  poKiou  o|  the  wise  and  good  idone,  ajid  before  which  all  literary  splen- 
dour disappears. 

After  reading  hit  course  of  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettresinthe  Univer- 
sity above  twenty  years,  he  retired  from  the  disdiarge  of  his  academical  duties  in 
1783.  His  academical  prelections  constitute  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  progress  of 
taste  and  elegance  in  Scotland.  His  clayical  taste,  his  aversion  from  refinement  and 
.•skepticism,  his  good  intentions,  his  respect  for  received  opinions,  his  industry,  and  his 
, experience  in  the  art  of  teaching,  enabled  him  to  present  to  young  men,  aiming  at 
literary  composition,  a  most  iudiciotts,  elegant,  and  compreheusive^ystem  of  rules  for 
forming  their  style,  and  cultivating  their  taste. 

'ITie  same  year,  he  published  his  Lectures  on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Ldlresy  in  2  vols. 
4to.  which  brought  him  a  considerable  accession  of  emolument  and  fame.    They 

•  have  been  frequently  reprinted  in  3  vols.  8vo.  and  deservedly  occupy  a  place  in  our 
schools  and  Univeisities^asan  excellent  elementary  treatise  on  the  studies  of  compo- 
sition and  eloquence.  They  oontaim  an  accurate  analysis  of  the  principles  of  literary 
composition,  in  all  the  various  species  of  writing;  a  happy  illustration  of  those 
principles  by  the  most  beautiful  and  apposite  examples,  drawn  from  the  best  authors, 
both  ancient  and  modern,  and  an  adniirable  digest  of  the  rules  of  elocution,  as  ap- 
plicable to  the  oratory  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  popular  assen^ly.  They  do 
not  aim  at  a  work  purely  original;  for  this  would  have  been  to  circumscribe  their 
utility  ;  neither  iA  point  of  style  are  they  polished  with  the  same  d^ree  of  care 
as  his  SertnQnS :  yet,  so  useful  is  the  object  of  these  Lectures^  so  compreliensive  their 
plan,  and  such  the  exoellence  of  the  matterthey  contain,  that,  if  not  the  most  splendid, 
they  will  pei^a^s  prove  the  most  durable  monmnent  of  his  reputation. 

From  this  period  his  talents 'were  consecrated  solely  to  the  instruction  of  his  con- 
gregation, and  the  private  and  unseen  labours  of  his  office ;  preparing  for  the  world 
the  blessings  of  elc|g;ant  instruction,  4iDd  tendering  to  tlie  mourner  the  lessons  of 
divine  consolation.  From  that  pert  of  his  professional  duty,  which  regarded  the  pjo- 
vernment  ofthe  church,  he  was  prevented  by  his  timidity  and  difSdence  in  his  abilities, 
irom  taking  any  activ<e  part ;  but  he  was  steadily  attached  to  the  cause  of  moderation, 
and  his  opinion  was  eagerly  courted  by  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Drysdale,  Dr.  II  ill.  Dr. 
Finlayson,  and  others,  who  managed  ecclesiastical  business.  The  outline  of  the  pas- 
toral admouitisn,  which  the  General  Assembly',  in  1799,  addressed  to  the  people 
under  their  charge,  proceeded  from  his  ^en. 

In  the  course  of  his  life  he  had  frcqueutly  visited  London,  and  had  been  introduced 
to  the  acquaintance  of  Dr.  Johnson,  Dr.  Percy,  afterward  Bishop  of  Dromore,  and 
other  distinguished  literary  c)|aracters  in  Eng:land.  On  the  recommendation  of  Dr. 
Percy,  the  Duke  and  DutcJiess  of  Northumberland  committed  to  him  the  care  of  their 
second  son.  Lord  Algernon  Percy,  aftci-ward  Earl  of  Beverley,  when  he  prosecuted 
his  studies  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  Among  his  countrymen,  Lord  Kameg, 
David  Hume,  Dr.  Smith,  Dr.  Robertson,  Dr.  Ferguseon,  Mr.  Jonn  Home,  and  Dr. 
Carlyle,  were  the  i^crsons  with  'whom  he  lived  in  habit*  of  intimacy,  and  with 
whom;  during  the  greater  part  of  his  lile,  he  maintained  ho<flal  intercotir^e. 

Upon  tlie  death  of  Dr.  Rol)ertson,  Principal  of -tlic  University  of  Edinburgh,  in 

•  the  year  1793,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  country  acknowledged  his  claim  to  tr 
uppitintt*d  the  successor  of  that  illustrious  man.  When  the  Magistrates  and  Council 
ol"  Edinburgh  gave  the  apiiointment  to  another,  it  is  certain  that  he  felt  tlie  oversight 
as  injurious  to  his  pretenbiiins.  Flattered  with  the  respect  oC  the  "World,  and  unac- 
iustomed  to  disappointments  duiing  a  long  life,  that  had  been  devoted  to  literary  pur- 
tiUits,  he  could  ill  brook  any  neglect  when  ibat  life  was  di*awing  to  u  close. 

2  Aaderaen'fi  Life  of  iog«n  ;  Worka  of  tbe  British  Pocls,  Vol.  XT.  p.  1  OS? 
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In  the  year  1795,  he  suiTered  a  heavy  domestic  calamity  by  the  deith  oi'Mrs.  Blair, 
who  had  shared,  with  the  tenderest  afieetioo,  in  all  his  fortunes,  and  contributed  near 
half  a  century  to  his  happiness  and  comfort.  By  her  he  bad  a  son,  who  died  in 
infancy,  and  a  daug^htet,  of  a  most  amiable  disposition,  and  e^egaflt  accoinpUshments, 
who  (Ued  at  the  mg^of  twenty. 

For  some  years  he  had  felt  himself  unequal  to  the  fatigue  of  mstroctin^  his  cong;re« 
gation  fram  the  pulpit^yet  he  continued  to  the  cod  ef  bis  life  in  the  active  and  cheer- 
ful discharge  of  all  his  other  official  daties.  At  the  solicitation  of  his  friends,  he 
preached  the  annual  Sermon  for  the  benefit  of  the  Sens  of  the  Cleiry  of  Scotland  in 
1797,  which  produced  a  liberal  collection,  and  ctosedthe  labours  of  the  pulpit. 

Though  liis  bodily  constitution  was  not  robust,  yet  he  enjoyed  a  general  state  of 
good  health,  and,  throogh  habitual  cheerfuUiess,  temperance,  and  eUse,  survived  the 
usual  term  of  hiunattHfe.  Duriog  the  summer  before  his  death,  he  was  employed 
in  preparing  the  last  volume  of  his  Sermons  for  ^e  press,  and  evinced  his  usual  vigour 
of  understanding,  and  capacity  of  esertion.  A  few  d^yi  before  he  died  he  had  no 
complaint ;  but  on  the  24th  of  December,  1800,  he  felt  a  pein  in  his  bttwels,  which  wa^ 
not  then  sespected  to  proceed  from  an  inguinsd  hernia,  which  he  considered  as  trifling. 
On  the  aftemicm  of  th0  96th,  the  pain  increased,  and  tf^e  synwtoms  became  violent 
and  alarming.  In  consequence  of  an  incarceration  of  the  herhia,  it  produced  a  torn- 
plete  stoppage  in  the  bowels,  and  an  inflammation  commenced,  which  it  was  impossi* 
Die  to  resist.  Retaining  te  the  last  moment  the  full  posse^on  of  his  mental  fiu^ul- 
ties,  he  expired  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  with  the  composure  and  hope  of  a 
Christian  pastor,  in  the  83d  year  of  his  age,  and  the  Jftb  of  his  aiinistry. 

He  bequitathed  his  house  in  Ai^le- Square,  which  had  been  his  residence  above 
thirty  years,  and  his  personal  property,  which  was  considerable,  to  his  relation,  Mr. 
Kjcliard  Bannatyne,  merchant  in  £dinb«rgh,  with  an  ezplieit  injunction,  suggested  by 
an  excusable  solicitude  for  his  reputation,  that  all  his  manuscript  termoni  and  letters 
should  be  destroyed. 

The  Sermont  which  he  had  transttribed,  and,  in  many  parts,  re-compeeed  for  the 
press,  after  he  had  oRnpleted  his  eighty-second  year,  were  delivered  to  the  publishers 
about  six  weeks' before  his  death,  and  printed  in  1)^1,  with  a  short  account  of  his  life, 
written  by  his  friend  and  colleague,  Dr«  Finlayson ;  who  himself  now  needs  a  similar 
memorial  of  his  talents  and  virtues.  He  had^ifmself  paid  a  similar  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  his  collei^e  Mr.  Robert  Walker,  by  prefixing  a  candid  and  aflectionatet 
Prtfaee  to  the  las|  velume  of  his  Sermooi.  A  more  ample  and  elaborate  account  of 
his  life  and  writings,  drcwn  up  at  his  request,  by  Dr.  John  Hill,  Professar  of  Htt- 
manity  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  was  printed  in  1807,  when  the  writer  hiniseii* 
was  beyond  the  reach  of  praise  or  censure. 

The  name  of  Dr.  Blair  needs  no  panegyriq.  His  literary  honours  are  a  trophy 
vrhJdti  he  has  erected  for  himself,  and  which  time  will  not  destroy.  Postedty  Will 
justly  regard  him  as  a  benefactor  of  the  human  race,  and  as  no  ordinary  Instrument, 
in  the  hand  of  God,  for  refining  the  taste,  improviiijg  the  morality,  and  promoting  the 
reliffion  of  the  Chiistian  world. 
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LfiCTURE  I. 


INTRODUCTION. 


Onb  of  the  most  distinguished  privileged  which  Providence  has  coa- 
ferred  upon  mankind,  is  the  power  of  communicating  their  thoughts  to 
one  another.  Destitute  of  this  powef,  reason  would  be  a  solitary,  and, 
in  $9me  measure,  an  unavailing  principle.  Speech  is  the  great  instru- 
ment by  which  man  becomes  ^neficial  to  man  :  and  it  is  to  the  inter- 
course and  transmission  of  thought,  bj  means  of  speech,  that  we  are 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  improvement  of  thought  itself.  Small  are  the 
advances  which  a  single  unassisted  individual  can  make  towards  perfect- 
ing any  of  his  powers.  What  we  call  human  reason,  is  not  the  effort  or 
ability  of  one,  so  much  as  it  is  the  result  of  the  reason  of  many,  arising 
from  lights  mutually  communicated,  in  consequence  of  discourse  and 
writing. 

It  is  obvious,  then,  that  writing  and  discourse  are  objects  entitled  to 
the  highest  attention.  Whether  the  influence  of  the  Speaker ,or  Uul  eiiter- 
tainment  of  the  hearer,  be  consulted  ;  whether  utility  or  pleasure  be 
the  principal  aim  in  view,  we  are  prompted,  by  the  strongest  motives, 
to  study  how  we  may  eommunicate  our  thoughts  to  one  another  with 
most  advantage.  Accordingly  we  find,  that  in  almost  every  nation,  a^ 
toon  as  language  had  extended  itself  beyond  that  scanty  communication 
which  was  requisite  for  the  supply  of  men's  necessities,  the  improvement 
of  discourse  began  to  attract  r^rd;  In  the  language  even  of  rude  un- 
cultivated tribes,  we  can  trace  some  attention  to  the  grace  and  force  of 
those  expressions  which  they  used,  when  they  sought  to  persuade  or  to 
affect.  They  were  early  sensible  of  a  beauty  in  discourse,  and  endea- 
voured to  give  if  certain  decorations,  which  experience  had  tatight  them 
it  was  capable  of  receilritig,  long  before  the  ttudy  of  tho^e  decorations 
was  formed  into  a  regular  art. 

But)  among  natidtis  in  a  civiNzed  state,  no  art  has  been  cultivated  with 
inore  care,  than  that  of  laogujige,  style,  and  composition.  The  attention 
paid  to  it,  may;  indeed,  be  assumed  as  one  mark  of  the  progress  of  soci- 
ety toward  its  most  improved  period.  For.  according  as  society  im- 
proves and  flourishes,  men  acquire  more  influence  over  one  another  by 
means  df  reasoning  and  discourse ;  and  in  proportion  as  that  influence  is 
felt  to  enlarge,  it  must  follow,  as  a  natural  consequence,  that  they  will  be- 
stow more  care  upofl  the  methods  of  expressing  their  conceptions  witll 
propriety  and  eloquence.  Hence  ^e  find,  that  in  all  the  polished  natioai 
of  Europe,  this  study  has  beed  treated  as  highly  important,  and  hai' 
tlossessed  a  considerable  place  in  every  plan  of  liberal  educatiod. 
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Indeed,  when  the  arts  of  speech  and  writing  are  mentioned,  I  am  sen- 
sible that^pFs^dices  against  them  are  apt  to  rise  in  the  minds  of  many. 
A  sort  of  art  is  immediately  thought  of,  that  is^  ostei^atioos  and  deceitful ; 
the  minute  and  trifling  study  of  words  alone  ;  the  pomp  of  expression  ; 
the  studied  fallacies  of  rhetoric ;  ornament  substituted  in  the  room  of  use. 
We  need  not  wonder,  that,  under  such  imputations,  all  study  of  discourse^ 
as  an  art,  should  have  suffered  io  the  opinion  of  men  of  understanding  | 
and  I  %m  far  from  denying,  that  rhetoric  and  criticism  hare  sometimes 
been  so  managed  as  to  tend  to  the  corruption,  rather  than  to  the  improve- 
ment,  of  good  taste  and  true  eloquence.  But  sure  it  is  equally  possible  to 
apply  the  principles  of  reason  and  good  sense  to  this  art,  as  to  any  otiier 
that  is  cultivated  among  men.  If  the  following  Lectures  ha?e  any  merits 
it  will  consist  in  an  endeavour  to  substitute  the  application  of  these  prin- 
ciples in  the  place  of  artificial  and  Scholastic  rhetoric ;  in  an  endeavour 
to  explode  fsdse  ornament,  to  direct  attention  more  towards  substance 
than  show,  to  recommend  good  sense  as  the  foundation  of  all  good  com- 
position, and  simplicity  as  essential  to  all  true  ornament. 

When  entering  on  this  subject,  I  may  be  allowed,  on  this  occasion^  to 
suggest  a  few  thoughts  concerning  the  importance  and  advantages  of  si^ch 
studies,  and  the  rank  they  are  entitled  to  possess  in  academical  edu- 
cation.^ I  am  under  no  temptation,  for  this  purpose,  of  extolling  their 
importance  at  the  expense  of  any  other  department  of  science.  On  the 
contrary,  the  study  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  supposes  and  requires 
a  proper  acquaintance  with  the  rest  of  the  liberal  arts.  It  embraces 
them  all  within  its  circle,  and  recommends  them  to  the  highest  regard. 
The  first  care  of  all  such  as  wish  either  to  write  with  reputation,  or  to 
speak  in  public  so  as  to  command  attention,  must  be,  to  extend  their 
knowledge ;  to  lay  in  a  rich  store  of  ideas  relating  to  those  subjects  of 
which  the  occasions  of  life  may  call  them  to  discourse  or  to  write.  Hence, 
among  the  ancients,  it  was  a  fundamental  principle,  and  frequently  incul- 
cated, **  Quod  omnibus  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse  instructus  orator ;" 
that  the  orator  ought  to  Ims  an  accomplished  scholar,  and  conversant 
in  every  part  of  learning.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  contrive  an  art, 
and  very  pernicious  it  were  if  it  could  be  contrived,  which  should  give 
the  stamp  of  merit  to  any  composition  rich  or  splendid  in  expression,  but 
barren  or  erroneous  in  thought.  They  are  the  wretched  attempts  to- 
wards an  art  of  this  kind,  which  have  so  often  disgraced  oratory,  and  de- 
based it  below  its  true  standard.  The  graces  of  composition  have  been 
employed  to  disguise  or  to  supply  the  want  of  matter  ;  and  the  temporary 
applause  of  the  ignorant  has  been  courted,  instead  of  the  lastitig  appro- 
bation of  the  discerning.  But  such  imposture  can  never  maintain  it9 
ground  long.  Knowledge  and  science  must  furnish  the  materisds  that 
form  the  body  and  substance  of  any  valuable  composition.  Rhetoric 
serves  to  add  the  polish ;  and  we  know  that  none  but  firm  and  solid  bo- 
dies can  be  polished  well. 

Of  ftose  who  peruse  the  following  Lectures,  some,  in  conse- 
quence either  of    their   profession,  or    of    their   prevailing    incli- 

^  The  author  was  the  first  nrho  read  lectures  on  this  subject  in  the  University  of 
Edinburg^h.  He  b^;an  with  reading  them  in  a  private  character,  in  the  year  1769. 
In  the  following  year,  he  was  chosen  Professor  of  Rhetoric  by  the  Magi^ralea  and 
Town-Council  of  Edinburgh ;  and,  in  176S,  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to  erect  and 
endow  a  Profession  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  in  that  University ;  aud  fbt 
anther  whs  appointed  the  first  R^us  Professor. 
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natioD,  may  haye  the  Tiew  of  being  employed  in  composition,  or  in 
poblic  speaking.  Others,  withont  any  prospect  of  this  kind,  may  wi^h 
only  to  improve  their  taste  with  respect  to  writing  and  discourse,  and  to 
acquire  principles  which  will  enable  them  to  judge  for  themselves  in 
that  part  of  literature  called  the  BeUes  Lettres. 

With  respect  to  the  former,  such  as  may  have  occasion  to  communicate 
their  sentiments  to  the  poblic,  it  is  abundantly  clear  that  some  prepara- 
tion of  study  is  requisite  for  the  end  which  they  have  in  view.  To 
speak  or  to  write  perspicuously  and  agreeably,  with  purity,  with  grace, 
and  strength,  are  attainments  of  the  utmost  consequence  to  all  who  pro- 
pose, either  by  speech  or  writing,  to  address  the  public.  For  without 
being  master  of  those  attainments,  no  man  can  do  justice  to  his  own  con- 
ceptions ;  but  how  rich  soever  he  may  be  in  knowledge  and  in  good  sense, 
will  be  able  to  avail  himself  less  of  those  treasures,  than  9uch  as  possess 
not  half  his  store,  but  who  can  display  what  they  possess  with  more  pro- 
priety. Neither  are  these  attainments  of  that  kind  for  which  we  are  in- 
debted to  Nature  merely.  Nature  has,  indeed,  conferred  upon  some  a 
very  favourable  distinction  in  this  respect  beyond  others.  But  in  these, 
as  in  most  other  talents  she  bestows,  she  has  lefl  much  to  be  wrought  out 
by  every  man^s  own  industry.  So  conspicuous  have  been  the  effects  of 
study  and  improvement  in  every  part  of  eloquence  ;  '  such  remarkable 
examples  have  appeared  of  persons  surmounting,  by  their  diligence,  the 
disadvantages  of  the  most  untoward  nature  ;  that,  among  the  learned,  it 
has  long  been  a  contested,  and  remaioti  still  an  undecided  point,  whether 
nature  or  art  confer  most  towards  excelling  in  writing  and  discourse. 

With  respect  to  the  manner  in  which  art  can  most  effectually  furnish 
assistance  for  such  a  purpose,  there  may  be  diversity  of  opinions.  I  by 
no  means  pretend  to  say,  that  mere  rhetorical  rules,  how  just  soever,  are 
sufficient  to  form  an  orator.  Supposing  natural  genius  to  be  favourable, 
more,  by  a  great  deal,  will  depend  upon  private  application  and  study, 
than  upon  any  system  of  instruction  that  is  capable  of  being  publicly  com- 
mmiicated.  But  at  the  same  time,  though  rules  and  instructions  cannot 
do  all  that  is  requisite,  they  may,  however,  do  much  that  is  of  real  use. 
They  cannot,  it  is  true,  inspire  genius  ;  but  they  can  direct  and  assist  it. 
They  cannot  remedy  barrenness  ;  but  they  may  correct  redundancy. 
They  point  out  proper  models  for  imitation.  They  bring  into  view  the 
chief  beauties  that  ought  to  be  studied,  and  the  principal  faults  that 
ought  to  be  avoided ;  and  thereby  tend  to  enlighten  taste,  and  to  lead 
genius,  from  unnatural  deviations,  into  its  proper  channel.  What  would 
not  avail  for  the  production  of  great  excellencies,  may  at  least  serve  to 
prevent  the  commission  of  considerable  errors. 

All  that  regards  the  study  of  eloquence  and  composition,  merits  the 
higher  attention  upon  this  account,  that  it  is  intimately  connected  with 
the  improvement  of  our  intellectual  powers.  For  I  must  be  allowed  to 
tay,  that  when  we  are  employed,  after  a  proper  manner,  in  the  study  of 
composition,  we  are  cultivating  reason  itself.  True  rhetoric  and  sound 
logic  are  very  nearly  allied.  The  study  of  arranging  and  expressing 
our  thoughts  with  propriety,  teaches  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  accu- 
rately. By  putting  our  sentiments  into  words,  *ve  always  conceive 
them  more  distinctly.  Every  one  who  has  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  composition  knows,  that  when  he  expresses  himself  ill  on  any 
subject,  when  his  arrangement  is  loose,  and  his  sentences  become  fee- 
ble, the  defects  of  his  style  can,  almost  on  every  occasion,  be  traceH, 
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Imck  to  bifl  iodistinci  conception  of  the  subject ;  so  close  is  the  connexion 
l^etween  thoughts,  and  the  words  in  which  they  are  clothed. 

The  study  of  composition,  importaiit  in  itself  at  all  times,  has  acquired 
additional  importance  from  the  taste  and  manners  of  the  present  age. 
It  is  an  age  wherein  improvements,  in  every  part  of  science,  have  been 
prosecuted  with  ardour.  To  all  the  liberal  arts  much  attention  has  beeq 
paid  ;  and  to  none  more  than  to  the  beauty  of  language,  and  the  grace 
and  elegance  of  every  kind  of  writing.  The  public  ear  is  become  re^ 
^ed.  It  will  not  easily  bear  what  is  slovenly  and  incorrect.  Every 
f^nthor  must  aspire  to  some  merit  in  expression,  as  well  as  in  sentiment, 
if  he  would  not  incur  the  danger  of  being  neglected  and  despised. 

I  will  not  deny  that  the  love  of  minute  elegance,  and  attention  to  infe- 
rior ornaments  of  composition,  mny  at  present  have  engrossed  too  great 
a  degree  of  the  public  regard.  It  is  indeed  my  opinion,  that  we  lean  to 
this  extreme  ;  often  more  careful  of  polished  style,  than  of  storing  it 
with  thought.  Yet  hence  arises  a  new  reason  for  the  study  of  just  and 
proper  composition.  If  it  be  requisite  not  to  be  deficient  in  elegance  or 
ornament  in  times  when  they  are  in  such  high  estimation,  it  is  still  more 
requisite  ta  attain  the  power  of  distinguishing  false  ornament  from  true, 
in  order  to  prevent  our  being  carried  away  by  that  torrent  of  false  and 
frivolous  taste,  which  never  fails,  when  it  is  prevalent,  to  sweep  along 
with  it  the  raw  and  the  ignorant.  They  who  have  never  studied  elo- 
quence in  its  principles,  nor  have  been  trained  to  attend  to  the  genuine 
and  manly  beauties  of  good  writing,  are  always  ready  to  be  caught  by  the 
mere  glare  of  language  ;  and  when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or  to 
compose,  have  no  other  standard  on  which  to  form  theoiseives,  except 
what  chances  to  be  fashionable  and  popular,  how  corrupted  soever,  and 
firroneous,  that  may  be. 

Put  as  there  are  many  who  have  no  such  objects  sts  either  composition 
or  public  speaking  in  view,  let  us  next  consider  what  advantages  may  be 
derived  by  them,  from  such  studies  as  form  the  subject  of  these  Lectures. 
To  them  rhetoric  is  not  so  much  a  practical  art  as  a  speculative  science ; 
and  the  same  instructions  which  assist  others  in  composing,  will  assist 
them  in  discerning  and  relishing  the  beauties  of  composition.  Whatever 
enables  genius  to  execute  well,  will  enable  taste  to  criticise  justly. 

When  we  name  criticising,  prejudices  may  perhaps  arise,  of  the  same 
\cind  with  those  which  I  mentioned  before  with  respect  to  rhetoric.  As 
rhetoric  has  been  sometimes  thought  to  signify  nothing  more  than  the 
(ch^itlastic  Qtudy  of  words,  and  phrases,  and  tropes,  so  criticism  h^  been 
considered  as  merely  the  art  of  finding  faults ;  as  the  frigid  application 
pf  certain  technical  tern^s,  by  means  of  which  persons  are  taught  to  cavil 
and  censure  in  a  learned  manner.  But  this  is  the  criticism  of  pedants 
pnly.  True  criticism  is  a  liberal  and  humane  art.  It  is  the  offspring  of 
good  sense  and  refined  taste.  It  aims  at  acquiring  a  just  discernment  of 
the  real  merit  of  authors*  It  promotes  a  lively  relish  of  their  beauties, 
iivhile  it  preserves  us  from  that  blind  and  implicit  veneration  which 
would  confound  their  beauties  and  faults  in  our  esteem.  It  teaches  us, 
in  a  word,  to  admire  and  to  blaoie  f\fitb  judgment,  and  not  to  follow  the 
crowd  blindly. 

In  an  age  when  works  of  genius  aoid  literature  are  so  frequently  the 
subjects  of  discourse,  when  every  one  erects  himself  into  a  judge,  and 
when  we  can  hardly  mingle  in  polite  society  without  bearing  some  share 
\fL  such  discussions  {  studies  of  this  krad.  it  is  not  to  be  dpqbted.  will  ap- 
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pear  to  derive  part  of  their  importance  firom  the  me  to  which  they  may 
be  applied  in  furnishing  materials  for  those  fashionable  topics  of  discoarse, 
^  thereby  enahling  ns  to  support  a  proper  rank  in  social  Ufe. 

Bat. I  should  be  sorry  if  we  could  not  rest  the  merit  of  such  studies  on 
somewhat  of  solid  and  intriosical  use,  independent  of  appearance  and  show. 
The  exercise  of  taste  and  of  sound  criticism  is,  in  truth,  one  of  the  most 
improving  employments  of  the  understanding.  To  apply  the  principles 
of  good  sense  to  composition  and  discourse  ;  to  ej(amine  what  is  beauti* 
fill,  and  why  it  is  so ;  to  employ  ourselves  in  distinguishing  accurately 
between  the  specious  and  the  solid,  between  atpected  and  natural  oma^ 
ment,  must  certainly  improve  us  not  a  little  iti  the  most  valuable  part  of 
all  philosophy,  the  philosophy  of  human  nature.  For  such  disquisitions 
are  very  intimately  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  ourselves.  They 
necessarily  lead  us  to  reflect  on  the  operations  of  the  imagination,  and 
the  movements  of  the  heart :  and  increase  our  acquaintance  with  some 
of  the  most  refined  feelings  which  belong  to  our  frame. 

Logical  and  ethical  disquisitions  move  in  a  higher  sphere,  and  are  con- 
versant with  objects  of  a  more  severe  kind ;  the  progress  of  the  under- 
standing in  its  search  after  knowledge,  and  the  direction  of  the  will  io 
the  proper  pursuit  of  good.  They  point  out  to  man  the  improvement  of 
his  nature  as  an  intelligent  being;  and  his  duttet  as  the  subject  of  moral 
obligation.  Belles  Lettres  and  criticism  chiefly  consider  him  as  a  bemg 
endowed  with  those  powers  of  taste  and  imagination,  which  were 
intended  to  embellish  his  mind,  and  to  supply  him  with  rational  and  use- 
fnl  entertainment.  They  open  a  field  of  investigation  peculiar  to  them- 
selves. All  that  relates  to  beauty,  harmony,  grandeur,  and  elegance ; 
all  that  can  soothe  the  mind,  gratify  the  fancy,  or  move  the  aflections,  be^ 
longs  to  their  province.  They  present  human  nature  under  a  difierent 
aspect  from  that  which  it  assun»es  when  viewed  hy  other  sciences.  They 
bring  to  light  various  springs  of  action,  which,  without  their  aid,  might 
have  passed  unolMerved  ;  and  which,  though  of  a  delicate  nature,  fre- 
quent^ exert  a  powerful  influence  on  several  departments  of  human  life. 

Such  studies  have  also  this  peculiar  advantage,  that  they  exercise  our 
reason  without  fatiguing  it.  They  lead  to  inquiries  acute,  but  not  pain- 
ful ;  profound,  but  not  dry  nor  s^ruse.  They  strew  flowers  in  the 
path  of  science ;  and  while  they  keep  the  mbd  bent  in  some  degree,  and 
active,  they  relieve  it  at  the  same  time,  from  that  more  toilsome  lalM>ur 
to  which  it  must  submit  in  the  acquisition  of  necessary  erudition,  or  the 
investigation  of  abstract  truth. 

The  cultiyation  of  taste  is  farther  recommended  by  the  happy  effects 
which  it  naturally  tends  to  produce  on  huDMw  life.  The  most  busy  man, 
in  the  most  active  sphere,  cannot  be  always  occupied  by  business.  Men 
of  serious  professions  cannot  always  be  on  the  stretch  of  serious  thought. 
Neither  can  the  roost  gay  and  flofuishing  situations  of  fortune  afford  any 
man  the  power  of  filling  all  his  hours  with  pleasure.  Life  must  always 
languish  in  the  hands  of  the  idle.  It  will  frequently  languish  even  in  the 
hands  of  the  busy,  if  they  have  not  some  employment  subsidiary  to  that 
which  forms  their  main  pursuit  How  then  shall  these  vacant  spaces, 
those  unemployed  intervals,  which,  more  or  less,  occur  in  the  life  of 
every  one,  he  filled  up  ?  How  can  we  contrive  to  dispose  of  them  in  any 
way  that  shall  he  more  agreeable  in  itself,  or  more  consonant  to  the  dig- 
nity of  the  human  mind,  than  in  the  entertainments  of  taste,  apd  the  study 
of  polite  literature  ?   He  who  is  so  happy  as  to  have  acquired  a  relish 
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for  these,  has  always  at  haDd  an  loooceot  and  irreproadiable  amasetneot 
fbr  hifl  leisure  hifurs,  to  sare  him  from  ther  danger  of  man j  a  pernicioos 
passion.  He  is  not  in  hazard  of  being  a  burden  to  himself.  He  is  not 
obliged  to  fly  to  low  company,  or  to  coart  the  riot  of  loose  pleasures,  in 
order  to  cure  the  tediousness  of  existence. 

Proviiience  seems  plainly  to  ha?e  pointed  out  this  useful  purpose  to 
which  the  pleasures  of  taste  may  be  applied,  by  interposing  them  in  a 
middle  station  between  the  pleasures  of  sense  and  those  of  pure  intel- 
lect. We  were  not  designed  to  grovel  always  among  objects  so  low  as 
the  former  ;  nor  are  we  capable  of  dwelling  constantly  in  so  high  a  re- 
gion as  the  latter.  The  pleasures  of  taste  refresh  the  mind  after  the 
toils  of  the  intellect,  and  the  labours  of  abstract  study ;  and  they  gradually 
raise  it  above  the  attachments  of  sense,  and  prepare  it  for  the  enjoyments 
of  virtue. 

So  consonant  is  this  to  experience,  that,  in  the  education  of  youth, 
no  object  has  in  every  age  appeared  more  important  to  wise  men, 
than  to  tincture  them  early  with  a  relish  for  the  entertainments  of  taste. 
The  transition  is  commonly  made  with  ease  from  these  to  the  discharge 
of  the  higher  and  more  important  duties  of  life.  Good  hopes  may  be  en- 
tertained of  those  whose  minds  have  this  liberal  and  elegant  turn.  It  is 
favourable  to  many  virtues.  Whereas,  to  be  entirely  devoid  of  reKsh 
for  eloquence,  poetry,  or  any  of  the  fine  arts,  is  justly  construed  to  be  an 
unpromising  symptom  of  youth  ;  and  raises  suspicions  of  their  being 
prone  to  low  gratifications,  or  destined  to  drudge  in  the  more  vulgar  and 
illiberal  pursuits  of  life. 

There  are  indeed  few  good  dispositions  of  any  kind  with  which  the 
improvement  of  taste  is  not  more  or  less  connected.  A  cultivated  taste 
increases  sensibiUty  to  all  the  tender  and  humane  passions,  by  giving 
them  frequent  exercise ;  while  it  tends  to  weaken  the  more  violent  and 
fierce  emotions. 

'■  Ingenaas  didieisse  fideliter  artes 
EmolUt  mores,  nee  sinit  esse  feros.* 

The  elevated  sentiments  and  high  examples  which  poetry,  eloquence, 
and  history,  are  often  bringing  under  our  view,  naturally  tend  to  nourish 
in  our  minds  public  spirit,  the  love  of  glory,  contempt  of  external  fortune, 
and  the  admiration  of  what  is  truly  illustrious  and  great. 

I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that  the  improvement  of  taste  and  of  vir- 
tue is  the  same  ;  or  that  they  may  always  be  expected  to  coexist  in  an 
equal  degree.  More  powerful  correctives  than  taste  can  apply,  are  qe- 
cessary  for  reforming  the  corrupt  propensities  which  too  frequently  pre- 
yail  among  mankind.  Elegant  speculations  are  sometimes  found  to  float 
on  the  surface  of  the  mind,  while  bad  passions  possess  the  interior  regions 
of  the  heart.  At  the  same  time  this  cannot  but  be  admitted,  that  the 
exercise  of  taste  is,  in  its  native  tendency,  moral  and  purifying.  From 
reading  the  most  admired  productions  of  genius,  whether  in  poetry  or 
prose,  almost  every  one  rises  with  some  good  impressions  left  on  his 
mind  ;  and  though  these  may  not  always  be  durable,  they  are  at  least  to 
be  ranked  among  the  means  of  disposing  the  heart  to  virtue.  One  thing 
is  certain,  and  1  shall  hereafter  have  occasion  to  illustrate  it  more  fully, 
that,  without  possessing  the  virtuous  afiections  in  a  strong  degree,  nc\ 

*  These  polish'd  arts  hairehiimaniz'd  mankind, 
Soften'd  th«»  rude,  and  calm'd  the  boistVous  mind. 
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man  can  attain  eaunence  in  the  anblime  parts  of  eloqaedce.  He  nrast 
feel  what  a  good  man  feels,  if  he  expects  greatly  to  move,  or  to  interest 
mankind.  They  are  the  ardent  sentiments  of  hoooor,  virtue,  magnani- 
mity, and  public  spirit,  that  only  can  kindle  that  fire  of  genius,  and  call 
up  into  the  mind  those  high  ideas,  which  attract  the  admiration  of  i^es  ; 
and  if  this  spirit  be  necessary  to  produce  the  most  distinguished  efforts 
of  eloquence,  it  must  be  necessary  also  to  our  relishing  them  with  proper 
taste  and  feeling. 

On  these  general  topics  I  shall  dwell  no  longer ;  but  proceed  directly 
to  the  consideration  of  the  subjects  which  are  to  employ  the  following 
Lectures.  They  divide  themselves  into  five  parts.  First,  Some  intro« 
ductory  dissertations  on  the  Nature  of  Taste,  and  upon  the  Sources  of  its 
Pleasures :  Secondly,  The  consideration  of  Langui^e :  Thirdly,  Of 
Style :  Fourthly,  Of  Eloquence  properly  so  called,  or  Public  Speakmg 
in  its  different  kinds  :  Lastly,  A  critical  examination  of  the  most  distin* 
guished  Species  of  Composition,  both  in  prose  and  verse* 


LECTURE  11. 


TASTE. 

The  nature  of  the  present  undertal^ing  leads  me  to  begin  with  some 
inquiries  concemii^  taste,  as  it  is  this  faculty  which  is  always  appealed 
to  m  disquisitions  concerning  the  merit  of  discourse  and  writmg. 

There  are  few  subjects  on  which  men  talk  more  loosely  and  inidistinctly 
than  On  taste ;  few  which  it  is  more  difficult  to  explain  with  precision ; 
and  none  which  in  this  course  of  Lectures  will  appear  more  dry  or  ah- 
street.  What  I  have  to  say  on  the  subject,  shall  be  in  the  following  order* 
I  shall  first  explain  the  Nature  of  Taste  as  a  power  of  faculty  in  the  hu- 
man mind.  I  shall  next  consider  how  Ar  it  is  an  improveable  faculty.  I 
shall  show  the  sources  of  its  improvement,  and  the  characters  of  taste  in 
its  most  perfect  state.  I  shall  then  examine  the  various  fluctuations  to 
which  it  is  liable,  and  inquire  whether  there  be  any  standard  to  which  we 
can  bring  the  different  tastes  of  men,  in  order  to  distinguish  the  corrupted 
from  the  true. 

Taste  may  be  defined,  **  The  power  of  receiving  pleasure  from  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  of  art."  The  first  question  that  occurs  concern- 
ing it  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  considered  as  an  intem&l  sense,  or  as  an  ex- 
ertion of  reason  ?  Reason  is  a  very  general  term ;  but  if  we  understand 
by  it  that  power  of  the  mind  which  in  speculative  matters  discovers  truth, 
and  m  practical  matters  judges  of  the  fitness  of  means  to  an  end,  I  appre- 
hend the  question  may  be  easilv  answered.  For  nothing  can  be  more 
clear^  than  that  taste  is  not  resolvable  into  any  such  operation  of  reason. 
It  is  not  merely  through  a  discovery  of  the  understanding,  or  a  deduction 
of  argument,  that  the  mind  receives  pleasure  from  a  beautiful  prospect  or 
a  fine  poem.  Such  objects  often  strike  us  intuitively,  and  make  a  strong 
impression,  when  we  are  unable  to  assign  the  reasons  of  our  being  pleased. 
They  sometimes  strike  in  the  same  manner  the  philosopher  and  the 
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peasHBt ;  the  boy  and  the  man.  Hence  the  fitcuhy  by  which  we  relish 
SQch  beaatiet,  seems  more  clearly  allied  to  a  feeling  of  sense,  than  to  a 
proceM  of  the  anderstandiog  ;  and  accordingly,  from  an  external  sense 
it  has  borrowed  its  name ;  that  sense  by  which  we  receive  and  distin- 
guish  the  pleasures  of  food  having,  in  several  langniges,  given  rise  to  t|i6 
word  taste,  in  the  metaphorical  meaning  nnder  which  we  now  connder  it* 
However,  as  in  all  subjects  which  regard  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
the  inaccnrate  ose  of  words  is  to  be  carefnlly  avoided,  it  must  ndt  be  in- 
ferred  from  what  I  have  said,  that  reason  is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
exertions  of  taSte.  Though  taste,  beyond  doubt,  be  ultimately  founded 
on  a  certain  natural  and  instinctive  sensibility  to  beauty,  yet  reason,  as  I 
shall  show  hereafter,  assists  taste  in  many  of  its  operations,  and  serves  to 
enlarge  its  power.^ 

Taste,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  hate  explained  it,  is  a  fiiculty  common 
in  some  degree  to  all  men»  Nothing  that  belongs  to  human  nature  is 
more  general  than  the  relish  of  beauty  of  one  kind  or  other ;  of  what 
is  orderly,  proportioned,  grand,  harmonious,  new,  or  sprightly.  In  chil- 
dren, the  rudiments  of  tMte  discover  themselves  ver^  early  in  a  thousand 
instances :  in  their  fondness  for  regular  bodies,  their  admiration  of  pic- 
tures and  statues,  and  imitations  of  all  kinds ;  and  their  strong  attach- 
ment ta  whatever  is  new  or Viarvellousi  The  most  ignorant  peasants  are 
delighted  with  ballads  and  tales,  and  are  struck  with  the  beautiful  appear- 
mices  of  nature  in  the  earth  and  heavens.  Even  in  the  deserts  of  America, 
where  human  nature  shows  itself  in  its  most  uncultivated  state,  the  sava- 
ges have  their  ornaments  of  dress,  their  war  and  their  death  songs,  their 
harangues  and  their  orators.  We  must,  therefore,  conclude  the  princi- 
ples of  taste  to  be  deeply  founded  in  the  human  mind.  It  is  no  less  es- 
sential to  man  to  have  some  discernment  of  beauty,  than  it  is  to  possess 
the  attributes  of  reason  and  of  speech.! 

But  although  none  be  whollv  devoid  of  this  faculty,  yet  the  degrees  in 
which  it  is  possessed  are  widely  different  In  some  men  only  the  feeble 
glimmerii^s  of  taste  appear  :  the  beauties  which  they  relish  are  of  the 
coarsest  kind  ;  and  of  these  they  have  but  a  weak  and  confused  impres- 

*  See  Dr.  Gerard^s  Essay  on  Taste. — ^D'Alembert's  Reflections  on  the  Use  and 
Abuse  of  Philosophy  in  matters  which  relate  to  Taste.— Reflexions  Critiqaes  sur  la 
Poesie  et  sur  la  Peinture,  tome  ii.  ch.  22 — 31.  Elements  of  Criticism,  c.  26. — Mr. 
Hume's  Essay  on  the  Standard  of  Taste. — Introduction  to  the  Essay  on  the  Sublime' 
and  Beautiful. 

t  On  the  subject  of  taste,  considered  as  a  power  or  faculty  of  the  mind^  much  less 
is  to  be  found  among  the  ancient  than  among  the  modem  rhetorical  and  critical  wri- 
tersi  The  following  remarkable  passage  in  Cicero  serves,  however,  to  show,  that  his 
ideas  on  this  subject  agree  perfectly  with  what  has  been  said  above.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  beauties  of  style  and  numbers :  ^  lUud  autem  nequis  admiretur  quonam  modo 
hmc  vulgus  imperitornm  in  audieodo,  notet ;  cum  in  omni  genere,  turn  in  hoc  ipso, 
magna  quedam  est  vis,  incredibilisque  natures.  Omnes  enim  tacito  quodam  sensu, 
sine  uUa  arte  aut  ratione,  quae  sint  in  artibus  de  rationibus  recta  et  prava  dijudicant : 
idque  cum  faciunt  in  pictnris,  et  in  signis,  etin  aliis  operibus,  ad  quoham  intelligentiam 
anatura  minus  habent  instrumenti,  tum  multo  ostendunt  magis  in  verborum,numero- 
rum,  vocumque  judicio ;  quod  ea  sunt  in  communibus  infixasensibus ;  neque  earum  re- 
rum  quenquam  funditus  natura  voluit  esse  expertem."  Cic.  de  Orat  lib.  iii.  cap. 
60.  e(Ut  Gruteri. — Quinctiiian  seems  to  include  taste  (for  i^hidi,  in  the  sense  which 
we  now  give  to  that  word,  the  ancients  appear  to  have  had  no  distinct  name)  under 
what  he  calls  j  udicium.  ^  Locus  de  judicio,  mea  quidem  opinione,  adeo  partibus  hu- 
jus  opens  omnibus  connectus  ac  mistus  est,  ut  ne  a  sententib  quidem  aut  verbis  sal 
tern  singulus  possit  separari,  neo  magis  arte  traditur,  qnam  gustus  aut  odor. — XJt 
tiontraria  vitemus  et  communia,  ne  quid  in  eloquendo  corruptum  obscurumque  sit, 
referatur  oportet  ad  seosus  qui  non  docentur."    Institut  lib.  vi.  cap.  3.  edit  Obrcchti. 
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8MD  ^  whtte  m  others,  taste  risee  to  an  acute  discerament,  and  a  tivelj 
es^oymeDt  of  the  most  refined  beauties.  In  general,  we  may  obserrei 
tbat  it  the  powers  and  pleaaures  of  taste,  there  is  a  more  remarkable  in- 
•qnalitj  among  men,  than  is  nsually  fonnd  in  point  of  common  sense,  rea- 
son, and  judgment  The  constitution  of  our  nature  in  this,  as  in  all  other 
respects,  di^yers  admirable  wisdom.  In  the  distribution  of  those  talents 
wbftch  are  necessary  for  man's  well-being.  Nature  hath  made  less  distinc- 
tion among  her  children.  But  in  the  dbtribution  of  those  which  belong 
only  to  the  ornamental  part  of  life,  she  bath  bestowed  her  fa?ours  with 
sore  frugality.  She  hath  both  sown  the  seeds  more  sparingly,  and 
tendered  a  higher  culture  requisite  for  bringing  them  to  perfection. 

This  inequality  of  taste  among  men  is  owing,  without  doubt,  in  part,  to 
the  diflerent  frame  of  their  natures  ;  to  nicer,  organs,  and  finer  internal 
powers,  with  which  some  are  endowed  beyond  others.  But  if  it  be  owing 
m  part  to  Nature,  it  is  owing  to  education  and  culture  still  more.  The 
iUustmilien  of  this  leads  to  my  next  remark  on  this  subject,  that  taste  is  a 
most  improvable  faculty,  if  there  be  any  such  in  human  nature ;  a 
femark  which  gives  great  encouragement  to  such  a  course  of  study  as  we 
ar#  now  proposing  to  pursue.  Of  the  truth  of  this  assertion  we  may 
easily  be  convinced,  by  only  reflecting  on  that  immense  superiority 
which  education  and  improvement  give  to  civilized  above  barbarous 
MKtions,  in  refinement  of  taste :  and  on  the  superiority  which  they  i^ive  in 
tiM  same  nation  to  those  who  have  studied  the  liberal  arts,  above  the  rude 
and  nntan^  vulgar.  The  difference  is  so  great,  that  there  is  perhaps 
no  one  particular  in  which  these  two  classes  of  men  are  so  far  removed 
bom  each  other,  as  in  respect  of  the  powers  and  the  pleasures  of  taste  ; 
and  assuredly,  for  this  difference  no  other  general  cause  can  be  assigned 
W  culture  and  education.— I  shall  now  proceed  to  show  what  the  means 
are  by  wliich  taste  becomes  so  remarkably  susceptible  of  cultivation  and 
progress. 

Reflect  first  upon  that  great  law  of  our  nature,  that  exercise  is  the  chief 
•ooroe  of  improvement  in  all  our  fiiculties.  This  holds  both  in  our 
bodily,  and  in  our  mental  powers.  It  holds  even  in  our  external  senses  ; 
although  these  be  less  the  subject  of  cultivation  than  any  of  our  other 
fiicnlties.  We  see  how  acute  the  senses  become  in  persons  whose  trade 
or  business  leads  to  nice  exertions  of  them.  Touch,  for  instance, 
becomes  infinitely  more  exquisite  in  men  whose  employment  requires 
(hem  to  examine  the  polish  of  bodies,  than  it  is  in  others.  They  who  deal 
in  UMcroscopical  observations,  or  are  accustomed  to  engrave  on  precious 
stones,  acquire  surprising  accuracy  of  sight  in  discerning  the  minutest 
objects;  and  practice  in  attending  to  different  flavours  and  tastes  of 
liquors,  wonderfully  improves  the  power  of  distinguishing  them,  and  of 
tracing  their  composition.  Placing  internal  taste,  therefore,  on  the  foot- 
ing of  a  simple  sense,  it  cannot  be  don  heed  that  frequent  exercise  and 
curious  attention  to  its  proper  objects,  must  greatly  heighten  its  power. 
Of  this  we  have  one  clear  proof  in  that  part  of  taste  which  is  called  an 
ear  for  music.  Experience  every  day  shows,  that  nothiog  i^  more  im- 
provable. Only  the  simj^est  and  plainest  compositions  are  relished  at 
first ;  use  and  practice  extend  our  pleasure  ;  teach  us  to  relish  finer 
melody,  and  by  degrees  enable  us  to  enter  into  the  intricate  and  com- 
poundled  j^asures  of  harmony.  So  an  eye  for  the  beauties  of  painting 
IS  never  aSl  at  once  acquired.  It  is  gradually  formed  by  being  conversant 
among  pictures,  and  studymg  the  works  of  the  best  masters. 
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Precisely  in  (he  same  manner,  with  respect  to  the  beaaty  of  composi- 
tion and  disconrse,  attention  to  the  most  approved  models,  stndy  of  the 
best  authors,  comparisons  of  lower  and  higher  degrees  of  the  same  beau- 
ties, operate  towards  the  refinement  of  taste.  When  one  is  only  begin' 
ning  his  acquaintance  with  works  of  genius,  the  sentiment  which  attends 
them  is  obscure  and  confused.  He  cannot  point  out  the  several  excel- 
lencies or  blemishes  of  a  performance  which  he  peruses  ;  he  is  at  a  loss 
on  what  to  rest  his  judgment :  all  that  can  be  expected  is,  that  he  should 
tell  in  general  whether  he  be  pleased  or  not.  But  allow  him  more  ex- 
perience in  works  of  this  kind,  and  his  taste  becomes  by  degrees  more 
exact  and  enlightened.  He  begins  to  perceive  not  only  the  character  of 
the  whole,  but  the  beauties  and  defects  of  each  part ;  and  is  able  to 
describe  the  peculiar  qualities  which  he  praises  or  blames.  The  mist 
IS  dissipated  which  seemed  formerly  to  hang  over  the  object ;  and  he  can 
at  length  pronounce  firmly,  and  without  hesitation,  concerning  it.  Thus, 
in  taste,  considered  as  mere  sensibility,  exercise  opens  a  great  source  of 
improvement. 

But  although  taste  be  ultimately  founded  on  sensibility,  it  must  not  be 
considered  as  instinctive  sensibility  alone.  Reason  and  good  sense,  as  I 
before  hinted,  have  so  extensive  an  influence  on  all  the  operations  and 
decisions  of  taste,  that  a  thorough  good  taste  may  well  be  considered  as 
a  power  compounded  of  natural  sensibility  to  beauty,  and  of  improved  un- 
derstanding. In  order  to  be  satisfied  of  this,  let  us  observe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  productions  of  genius  are  no  other  than  imitations  of 
nature ;  representations  of  the  characters,  actions,  or  manners  of  men. 
The  pleasure  we  receive  from  such  imitations  or  representations  is  found- 
ed on  mere  taste ;  but  to  judge  whether  they  be  properly  executed^ 
belongs  to  the  understanding,  which  compares  the  copy  with  the  original. 

In  reading,  for  instance,  such  a  poem  as  the  £neid,  a  great  part  of 
our  pleasure  arises  from  the  plan  or  story  being  well  conducted,  and  all 
the  parts  joined  together  with  probability  and  due  connexion  ;  from  the 
characters  being  taken  from  nature,  the  sentiments  being  suited  to  the 
characters,  and  the  style  to  the  sentiments.  The  pleasure  which  arises 
firom  a  poem  so  conducted,  is  felt  or  enjoyed  b^  taste  as  an  internal  sense ; 
but  the  discovery  of  this  conduct  in  the  poem  is  owing  to  reason ;  and  the 
more  that  reason  enables  us  to  discover  such  propriety  in  the  conduct,  the 
greater  will  be  our  pleasure.  We  are  pleased ,  through  our  natural  sense 
of  beauty.  Reason  shows  us  why,  and  upon  what  grounds,  we  are  plea- 
sed. Wherever,  in  works  of  taste,  any  resemblance  to  nature  is  aimed  at ; 
wherever  there  is  any  reference  of  parts  to  a  whole  ;  or  of  means  to  an 
end,  as  there  is  indeed  in  almost  every  writing  and  discourse  ;  there  the 
understanding  must  always  have  a  great  part  to  act. 

Here  then  is  a  wide  field  for  reason's  exerting  its  powers  in  relation  to 
the  objects  of  taste,  particularly  with  respect  to  composition,  and  works 
of  genius  ;  and  hence  arises  a  second  and  a  very  considerable  source  of 
the  improvement  of  taste,  from  the,  application  of  reason  and  good  sense 
to  such  productions  of  genius.  Spurious  beauties,  such  as  unnatural 
characters,  forced  sentiments,  affected  style,  may  please  for  a  little  ;  but 
they  please  only  because  their  opposition  to  nature  and  to  good  sense  has 
not  been  examined,  or  attended  to.  Once  show  how  nature  might  have 
been  more  justly  imitated  or  represented  ;  how  the  writer  might  have 
managed  his  subject  to  greater  advantage  ;  the  illusion  will  presently  be 
dissipated,  and  these  false  beauties  will  please  no  more. 
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From  these  two  sources  then,  first,  the  frequent  exercise  of  taste,  and 
next  the  application  of  good  sense  and  reason  to  the  objects  of  taste,  taste 
as  a  power  of  the  mind  receives  its  improToment.  In  its  perfect  state, 
it  is  ondoubtedlv  the  result  both  of  nature  and  of  art.  It  supposes  our 
natural  sense  of  beauty  to  be  refined  by  frequent  attention  to  the  most 
beautiful  objects,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be  guided  and  improved  by  the 
light  of  the  understanding. 

I  must  be  allowed  to  add,  that  as  a  sound  head,  so  likwise  a  good  heart, 
is  a  very  material  requisite  to  just  taste.  The  moral  beauties  are  not 
only  in  themselves  superior  to  all  others,  but  they  exert  an  influence, 
either  more  near  or  more  remote,  on  a  great  variety  of  other  objects  of 
taste.  Wherever  the  afiections,  characters,  or  actions  of  men  are  con- 
cerned (and  these  certainly  afford  the  noblest  subjects  to  genius,)  there 
can  be  neither  any  just  or  (Meeting  description  of  them,  nor  any  thorough 
feeling  of  the  beauty  of  that  description,  without  our  possessing  the  vir- 
tuous afiections.  He  whose  heart  is  indelicate  or  hard,  he  who  has  no 
admiration  of  what  is  truly  noble  or  praise- worthy ,  nor  the  proper  sympa- 
thetic sense  of  what  is  soft  and  tender,  must  have  a  very  imperfect  relish 
of  the  highest  beauties  of  eloquence  and  poetry. 

The  characters  of  taste,  when  brought  to  its  most  improved  state,  are 
all  reducible  to  two,  Delicacy  and  Correctness. 

Deficacy  of  taste  respects  principally  the  perfection  of  that  natural  sen- 
sibility on  which  taste  is  founded.  It  implies  those  finer  organs  or  powers 
which  enable  us  to  discover  beauties  that  lie  hid  from  a  vulgar  eye.  One 
may  have  strong  sensibility,  and  yet  be  deficient  in  delicate  taste.  He 
may  be  deeply  impressed  by  such  beauties  as  he  perceives ;  but  he  per- 
ceives only  what  is  in  some  degree  coarse,  what  is  bold  and  palpable  j 
while  chaster  and  simpler  ornaments  escape  his  notice.  In  this  state 
taste  generally  exists  among  rude  and  unrefined  nations.  But  a  person 
of  delicate  taste  both  feels  strongly  and  feels  accurately.  He  sees  dis- 
tinctions aad  difierences  where  others  see  none  ;  the  most  latent  beauty 
does  not  escape  him,  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  smallest  blemish.  Delicacy 
of  ta^te  is  judged  of  by  the  same  marks  that  we  use  in  judging  of  the  deli- 
cacy of  an  external  sense.  As  the  goodness  of  the  palate  is  not  tried  by 
strong  flavours,  but  by  a  mixture  of  ingredients,  where,  notwithstanding 
the  confusion,  we  remain  sensible  of  each  ;  in  like  manner,  delicacy  of 
internal  taste  appears,  by  a  quick  and  lively  sensibility  to  its  finest,  most 
compounded,  or  most  latent  objects. 

Correctness  of  taste  respects  chiefly  the  improvement  which  that 
faculty  receives  through  its  connexion  with  the  understanding.  A  man 
of  correct  taste  is  one  who  is  never  imposed  on  by  counterfeit  beauties  ; 
who  carries  always  in  his  mind  that  standard  of  good  sense  which  he 
employs  in  judging  of  every  thing.  He  estimates  with  propriety  the 
comparative  merit  of  the  several  beauties  which  he  meets  with  in  any 
work  of  genius  ;  refers  them  to  their  proper  classes  ;  assigns  the  prin- 
ciples, as  far  as  they  can  be  traced,  whence  their  power  of  pleasing 
flows  ;  and  is  pleased  himself  precisely  in  that  degree  in  which  he  ought, 
and  no  more. 

It  is  true  that  these  two  qualities  of  taste,  delicacy  and  correctness, 
mutually  imply  each  other.  No  taste  can  be  exquisitely  delicate  with- 
out being^  correct ;  nor  can  be  thoroughly  correct  without  being  delicate. 
But  still  a  predominancy  of  one  or  oUier  quality  in  the  mixture  is  often 
risible.    The  power  of  delicacy  is  chiefly  seen  in  discerning  the  true 
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Thus  the  court  is  said  to  be  the  standard  of  good  breeding ;  and  the  Scrip- 
ture, of  theological  truth. 

When  we  say  that  nature  is  the  standard  of  taste,  we  lay  down  a  prin* 
ciple  yery  true  and  just,  as  far  as  it  can  be  applied.  There  is  no  doubt, 
that  in  all  cases  where  an  imitation  is  intended  of  some  object  that  exists 
in  nature,  as  in  representing  human  characters  or  actions,  conformity  to 
nature  affords  a  full  and  distinct  criterion  of  what  is  truly  beautiful. 
Reason  hath  in  such  cases  full  scope  for  exerting  its  authority  ;  for  ap- 
proving or  condemning,  by  comparing  the  copy  with  the  original.  But 
there  are  innumerable  cases  in  which  this  rule  cannot  be  at  all  applied ; 
and  conformity  to  nature,  is  an  expression  frequently  used  without  any 
distinct  or  determinate  meaning.  We  roust  therefore  search  for  some- 
what that  can  be  rendered  more  clear  and  precise,  to  be  the  standard  of 
taste. 

Taste,  as  I  before  explained  it,  is  ultimately  founded  on  an  internal 
sense  of  beauty,  which  is  natural  to  men,  and  which,  in  its  apfdication  to 
particular  objects,  is  capable  of  being  guided  and  enlightened  by  reason. 
Now,  were  there  any  one  person  who  possessed  in  full  perfection  all  the 
powers  of  human  nature,  whose  internal  senses  were  in  every  instance 
exquisite  and  just,  and  whose  reason  was  unerring  and  sure,  the  determi- 
nations of  such  a  person  concerning  beauty,  would,  beyond  doubt,  be  a 
perfect  standard  for  the  taste  of  all  others.  Wherever  their  taste  differed 
from  his,  it  could  only  be  imputed  to  some  imperfection  in  their  natural 
powers.  But  as  there  is  no  such  living  standard,  no  one  person  to 
whom  all  mankind  will  allow  such  submission  to  be  due,  what  is  there  of 
sufficient  authority  to  be  the  standard  of  the  various  and  opposite  tastes 
of  men  ?  most  certainly  there  is  nothing  but  the  taste,  as  far  it  can  be 
gathered,  of  human  nature.  That  which  men  concur  the  most  in  admi« 
ring  must  be  held  to  be  beautiful.  His  taste  must  be  esteemed  just  and 
true,  which  coincides  with  the  general  sentiments  of  men.  In  this  stand- 
ard we  must  rest.  To  the  sense  of  mankind  the  ultimate  appeal  must 
ever  lie,  in  all  works  of  taste.  If  any  one  should  maintain  that  sugar  was 
bitter,  and  tobacco  was  sweet,  no  reasonings  could  avail  to  prove  it.  The 
taste  of  such  a  person  would  infallibly  be  held  to  be  diseased,  merely 
because  it  differed  so  widely  from  the  taste  of  the  species  to  which  he 
belongs.  In  like  manner,  with  regard  to  the  objects  of  sentiment  or 
internal  taste,  the  common  feelings  of  men  carry  the  same  authority,  and 
have  a  title  to  regulate  the  taste  of  every  individual. 

But  have  we  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  other  criterion  of  what  is  beauti- 
ful than  the  approbation  of  the  majority  ?  Must  we  collect  the  voices  of 
ethers,  before  we  form  any  judgment  for  ourselves,  of  what  deserves  ap- 
plause in  eloquence  or  poetry  ?  By  no  means ;  there  are  principles  of 
reason  and  sound  judgment  which  can  be  applied  to  matters  of  taste  as 
well  as  to  the  subjects  of  science  and  philosophy.  He  who  admires  or 
censures  any  work  of  genius,  is  always  ready,  if  his  taste  be  in  any  degree 
improved,  to  assign  some  reasons  for  his  decision.  He  appeals  to  prin- 
ciples, and  points  out  the  grounds  on  which  he  proceeds.  Taste  is  a  sort 
of  compound  power,  in  which  the  light  of  the  understanding  dways  min- 
gles, more  or  less,  with  the  feelings  of  sentiment 

But,  though  reason'can  carry  os-a  certain  length  in  judging  concerning 
works  of  taste,  it  is  not  to  be  forgotten  that  the  ultimate  conclusions  to 
which  our  reasonings  lead,  refer  at  last  to  sense  and  perception.  We  may 
speculate  and  argue  concerning  propriety  of  conduct  in  a  tragedy>  or  an 
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epic  poem.  Josi  reaseningft  on  the  subject  will  correct  the  caprice  of 
unenlightened  taste,  and  establish  principles  for  judging  of  what  deserV^M 
praise.  But,  at  the  same  time,  these  reasonings  appeal  always,  in  the 
last  resort,  to  feeling.  The  foundation  upon  which  they  rest,  is  what  has 
been  found  from  experience  to  please  mankind  universally.  Upon  this 
ground  we  prefer  a  simple  and  natural,  to  an  artificial  and  affected  style  ; 
a  regular  and  well-connected  story,  to  loose  and  scattered  narratlTes ;  a 
catastrophe  which  is  tender  and  pathetic,  to  one  which  leaves  us  un- 
moved.  It  is  from  consulting  our  own  imagination  and  heart,  and  from 
attending  to  the  feelings  of  others,  that  any  principles  are  formed  which 
acquire  authority  in  matters  of  taste.* 

When  we  refer  to  the  concurring  sentiments  of  men  as  the  ultimate 
test  of  what  is  to  be  accounted  beautiful  in  the  arts,  this  is  to  be  always 
understood  of  men  placed  in  such  situations  as  are  favourable  to  the  pro- 
per exertions  of  taste.  Every  one  must  perceive,  that  among  rude  and 
uncivilized  nations,  and  during  the  ages  of  ignorance  and  darkness,  any 
loose  notions  that  are  entertained  concerning  such  subjects  carry  no 
authority.  In  those  states  of  society,  taste  has  no  materials  on  which  to 
operate.  It  is  either  totally  suppressed,  or  appears  in  its  loWestand  most 
imperfect  form.  We  refer  to  the  sentiments  of  mankind  in  polished  and 
flourishing  nations  ;  when  arts  are  cultivated  and  manners  refined  ;  when 
works  of  genius  are  subjected  to  free  discussion,  and  taste  is  improved 
by  science  and  philosophy. 

Even  among  nations,  at  such  a  period  of  society,  I  admit,  that  accidental 
causes  may  occasionally  warp  the  proper  operations  of  taste  ;  sometimes 
the  state  of  religion,  sometimes  the  form  of  government,  may  for  a  while 
pervert  it ;  a  licentious  court  may  introduce  a  taste  for  false  ornaments 
and  dissolute  writings.  The  usage  of  one  admired  genius  may  procure 
approbation  for  his  faults,  and  even  render  them  fashionable.  Some- 
times envy  may  have  power  to  bear  down,  for  a  little,  productions  of 
great  merit ;  while  popular  humour,  or  party  spirit,  may,  at  other  times, 
exalt  to  a  high,  though  short-lived  reputation,  what  little  deserved  it. 
But  though  such  casual  circumstances  give  the  appearance  of  caprice  to 
the  judgments  of  taste,  that  appearance  is  easily  corrected.  In  the 
course  of  time,  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  never  fails  to  disclose 
itself,  and  to  gain  the  ascendant  over  any  fantastic  and  corrupted  modes  of 
taste  which  may  chance  to  have  been  introduced.    These  may  have  cur- 

*  The  difference  between  the  aatbors  who  foond  the  standard  of  taste  apon  the 
common  feelings  of  human  nature  ascertained  by  general  appn»bation,  and  those  who 
found  it  upon  established  principles  which  can  be  ascertained  by  reason,  is  more  an 
apparent  than  a  real  difference.  Like  many  other  literary  controversies  it  turns  chiefly 
on  modes  of  expression.  For  they  who  lay  the  grettcst  stress  on  sentiment  and 
feeling,  make  no  scruple  of  applying  argument  and  reason  to  matters  of  taste.  They 
appeal,  like  other  writers  to  establisned  principles,  in  judging  of  the  eicellencies  of 
eloquence  or  poetry ',  and  plainly  show,  that  tne  general  approbation  to  whick  they 
ultimately  recur^  is  an  approbation  resulting  from  discussion  as  well  as  from  senti- 
ment. They,  on  the  other  hand,  who,  in  order  to  vindicate  taste  from  any  suspicion* 
of  being  arbitrary,  maintain  that  it  is  ascertainable  by  the  standard  of  reason,  ad- 
roit, nevertheless,  that  what  pleases  universallv,  must,  on  that  account  be  held  to  be 
truly  beautiful ;  and  that  no  rules  or  conclusions  concerning  objects  of  tasfe,  can 
have  any  just  authority  if  they  be  found  to  contradict  the  general  sentimeats  of  men. 
These  two  systems,  therefore,  differ  in  reality  very  little  from  one  another.  Senti- 
ment and  reason  enter  into  both ;  and  by  allowing  to  each  of  these  powers  its  doe 
place,  both  systems  may  be  rendered  consistent.  Accordingly,  it  is  in  thb  light 
that  I  have  endeavoared  to  place  the  labject 
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reiicy  for  a  while,  and  mislead  iQperficial  jadges ;  but  bebg  sabjacted  to 
examinatioD,  by  degrees  they  past  away  ;  while  that  alone  remains  which 
is  founded  on  sound  reason,  and  the  native  feeKngs  of  men. 

1  by  no  means  pretend,  that  there  is  any  standard  of  taste,  to  wbicb^  ia 
every  particular  instance,  we  can  resort  fer  clear  and  iomiediale  deter* 
mination.  Where,  indeed,  is  such  a  standard  to  be  found  for  deciding 
any  of  those  great  controversies  in  reason  and  philosophy,  which  per- 
petually divide  mankind  ?  In  the  present  case,  there  was  plainly  no  oc- 
casion for  any  such  strict  and  absolute  provision  to  be  made.  In  order 
to  judge  of  what  is  morally  good  or  evil,  of  what  man  ought,  or  ought  not 
in  duty  to  do,  it  was  fit  that  the  means  of  dear  and  precise  determinatioa 
should  be  afforded  us.  But  to  llseert^io.in  every  case  with  the  utmost 
exactness  what  is  beautiful  or  elegant,  was  not  at  aU  necessary  to  the 
happiness  of  man.  And  therefore  some  diversity  fa  feehng  was  here 
allowed  to  take  place ;  and  room  was  left  for  discussieo  and  d€^e  ;  con» 
coming  the  degree  of  approbation  to  which  any  workof  genius  is  ^ititled. 

The  conclusion  which  it  is  sa6b:ient  for  us  to  rent  upon  is,  that  taste 
is  far  from  being  an  artntrary  principle,  which  is  subject  to  the  fancy  of 
every  individual,  and  which  admits  of  no  criterioe  br  determining 
whether  it  be  false  or  true.  Its  foundalioa  is  the  same  in  all  hunian  miodfl. 
It  is  built  upon  sentiments  and  perc^tions  which  belong  to  our  natotfe  ; 
and  which,  in  general,  operate  with  the  same  uniformity  as  our  other 
intellectual  principles.  When  these  sentiments  are  perverted  by  igno* 
ranee  and  prejudice,  they  are  capableef  betng  rectified  by  reason.  Their 
sound  and  natural  state  is  ultimately  determined,  by  comparing  them  with 
the  general  taste  of  mankind.  Let  men  declaim  as  much  as  they  please, 
concerning  the  caprice  and  the  uncertainty  of  taste,  it  is  found  by  espe* 
rtence,  that  there  are  beauties,  which,  if  they  be  displayed  in  a  proper 
light,  have  power  to  command  lasting  and  general  admiration.  In  every 
composition,  what  interests  the  imagination,  and  touches  the  heart, 
pleases  all  ages  and  all  nations.  There  is  a  certain  string  to  which,  when 
properly  struck,  the  human  heart  is  so  made  as  to  ansiver. 

Hence  the  universal  testimony  which  the  most  improved  nations  of  the 
earth  have  conspired,  throughout  a  long  tract  of  ages,  to  give  to  some 
few  works  of  genius ;  such  as  the  Iliad  of  (iomer  and  the  ^neid  of 
Virgil.  Hence  the  authority  which  such  works  have  acquired  as  stand- 
ards, in  some  degree,  of  poetical  composition  ;  since  from  them  we  are 
enabled  to  collect  what  the  sense  of  mankind  is,  concerning  those  beau- 
ties which  £ive  them  the  highest  pleasure,  and  which  therefore  poetry 
ought  to  exhibit  Authority  or  prejudice  may,  in  one  age  or  country, 
give  a  temporary  reputation  to  an  indifferent  poet,  or  a  bad  artist ;  but 
when  foreigners,  or  when  posterity,  examine  bis  works,  his  faults  are  dis- 
cerned, and  the  genuine  taste  of  human  nature  appears.  *'  Opinionum 
commenta  delet  dies  ;  naturae  judicia  confirmat."  Time  overthrows 
the  illusions  of  opinion,  but  establishes  the  decisions  of  nature* 
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CRITICISMS-GENIUS— PLEASURES  OF  TA^T^-^ 
SUBLIMITY  IN  OBJECTS. 

Taste, criticism,  and  genias,  are  words  carrently  employed,  witbont 
distinct  ideas  annexed  to  them.  In  bc^^^nning  a  co^nrse  of  lectnres  where 
such  words  must  often  occur,  it  is  necessary  to  ascertain  their  meaning 
with  some  precision.  Having  in  the  last  lecture  ti^ated  of  taste,  I  pro- 
ceed to  explain  the  nature  and  foundation  of  criticism.  True  criticism  is 
the  application  of  taste  and  of  good  sense  to  the  seteral  fine  arts.  The 
object  which  it  proposes,  is  to  distinguish  what  is  beautifol  and  what  is 
fruity  in  every  performance ;  from  particular  instances  tor  aScend  to 
general  principles ;  and  so  to  form  rules  or  conclusfons  cbnceming  the 
several  kinds  of  beauty  in  works  of  genius. 

The  rules  of  criticism  are  not  formed  by  any  induction,  dprioH^  as  it 
is  called  ;  that  is,  they  are  not  formed  by  a  train  of  abstract  reasoning,  in'> 
dependent  oi  facts  and  observations.  Criticism  is  an  art  founded  wholly 
on  experience  ;  on  the  observations  of  stoh  beauties  as  have  come  near- 
est to  the  standard  which  1  before  established  :  that  it,  of  such  beauties 
that  hav^  been  foOnd  to  please  mankiihd  most  genei^ally.  For  example  ; 
Aristotle's  rules  concerning  the  unity  of  action  in  dramatic  and  epic  com- 
position, were  not  rules  first  discovered  by  logical  reasoning,  and  then 
applied  to  poetry ;  but  they  were  drawn  from  the  practice  of  Homer 
and  Sophocles  ;  they  were  fodnded  upon  observing  the  superior  plea- 
sure which  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  an  action  which  is  one  a^  en- 
tire, beyond  what  we  receive  from  the  relation  of  scattered  and  uncon^ 
aected  frets.  Such  observations  taking  their  rise  at  first  froib  feeling 
and  experience,  were  found  on  elcamination  to  be  so  consonant  to  reason 
and  to  the  principles  of  human  nature,  as  to  pass  into  established  rules, 
and  to  be  conveniently  applied  forjudging  of  the  excellency  of  any  per- 
formance.   This  is  the  most  natural  account  of  the  origin  of  criticisdi« 

A  mairterly  genius,  it  is  true,  will  of  himself,  untaught  compose  iu  such 
a  manner  as  ^U  be  agreeable  to  the  most  material  rules  of  criticism : 
for  as  these  rules  are  founded  in  nature,  nature  will  oflteir  suggest  theat 
in  practice.  Hotter,  it  is  more  tlMu  probable,  was  acquainted  with  no 
systems  of  the  art  of  poetry.  Guided  by  genius  alone,  he  composed  in 
Terse  a  regular  story,  which  all  posterity  has  admired.  But  this  is  no 
argument  against  the  usefulness  of  criticism  as  an  art.  For  as  no  huikiaa 
genius  is  perfect,  there  is  no  writer  but  may  receive  assistance  from 
critical  OMMratieos  upon  the  beauties  and  faults  of  those  who  have  gone 
before  hiai.  No  observatioOs  or  rufles  can  indeed  supply  the  defect  of 
genius,  or  mspire  it  wher<  ii  is  wanting.  But  they  may  oAen  direct,  it 
into  its  proper  channel ;  they  may  correct  its  extravagancies,  and  point 
out  to  it  the  Bsost  just  and  proper  imitation  of  nature.  Critical  rule% 
are  designed  chietfy  to  show  th«  faults  that  ought  to  be  avoided.  To 
nsinre  we  ttfust  be  indebted  fot  tb^  p'ro^ctiod  of  eininent  beauties. 
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From  what  has  been  said,  we  are  eoabled  (o  form  a  judgment  coDcem* 
iog  those  complaints  which  it  has  long  been  fashionable  for  petty  aatboro 
to  make  s^nst  critics  and  criticism.  Critics  have  been  represented  as 
the  great  abridgers  of  the  natire  liberty  of  genius ;  as  tbd  imposers  of 
unnatural  shackles  and  bonds  upon  writers,  from  whose  cruel  persecu- 
tion they  must  fly  to  the  public,  and  implore  its  protection.  Such  suppli- 
catory prefaces  are  not  calculated  to  give  rery  favourable  ideas  of  the 
genius  of  the  author.  For  every  good  writer  will  be  pleased  to  have  his 
work  examined  by  the  principles  of  sound  understanding  and  true  taste. 
The  declamations  against  criticism  commonly  proceed  upon  this  supposi- 
tion, that  critics  are  such  asjudge  by  rule,  not  by  feeling  ;  which  is  so  £ir 
from  being  true,  that  they  who  judge  after  this  manner  are  pedants^  not  cri- 
tics. For  all  the  rules  of  genuine  criticism  I  have  shown  to  be'ultimately 
founded  on  feeling ;  and  taste  and  feeling  are  necessary  to  guide  us  in  the 
application  of  these  rules  to  every  particular  instance.  As  there  is,  no- 
thing in  which  all  sorts  of  persons  more  readily  affect  to  be  judges  than 
in  works  of  taste,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  number  of  incompetent  critics 
will  always  be  great.  But  this  affords  no  more  foundation  for  a  general 
invective  against  criticism,  than  the  number  of  bad  philosophers  or  rea- 
soners  affonls  gainst  reason  and  philosophy. 

An  objection  more  plausible  may  be  formed  against  criticism,  from  the 
applause  that  some  performances  have  received  from  the  public,  which, 
when  accurately  considered,  are  found  to  contradict  the  rules  established 
by  criticism.  5f  ow,  according  to  the  principles  laid  down  in  the  last  lec- 
ture, the  public  is  itte  supreme  judge  to  whom  the  last  appeal  must  be  made 
in  every  work  of  taste  ;  as  the  standard  of  taste  is  founded  on  the  senti- 
ments that  are  natural  and  common  to  all  men.  But  with  respect  to  this, 
fi^  are  to  observe,  that  the  sense  of  the  public  is  often  too  hastily  judged . 
of.  The  genuine  public  taste  does  not  always  appear  in  the  first  applause 
given  upon  the  publication  of  any  new  work.  There  are  both  a  great 
vulgar  and  a  small,  apt  to  be  catched  and  dazzled  by  very  superficial  beau  • 
ties,  the  admiration  of  which  in  a  little  time  passes  away ;  and  sometimes 
a  writer  may  acquire  greattemporary  reputation  merely  by  his  compli- 
ance with  the  passions  or  prejudices,  with  the  party  spirit  or  supersti- 
tious notions  that  may  chance  to  rule  for  a  time  almost  a  whole  nation. 
In  such  cases,  though  the  public  may  seem  to  praise,  true  criticism  may 
with  reason  condemn ;  and  it  will  in  progress  of  time  gain  the  ascendant : 
for  the  judgment  of  true  criticism,  and  the  voice  of  the  public,  when 
once  l>ecome  unprejudiced  and  dispassionate^  will  ever  coincide  at  last 
,  Instances,  I  admit,  there  are,  of  some  works  that  contain  gross  trans- 
gressions of  the  laws  of  criticism,  acquiring,  nevertheless,  a  general,  and 
even  a  lasting  admiration.  Such  are  the  plays  of  Shakspeare,  which, 
.  considered  as  dramatic  poems,  are  irregular  in  the  highest  decree.  But 
then  we  are  to  remark,  that  they  have  gained  the  public  admiration,  not 
by  their  being  irregular,  not  by  their  transgressions  of  the  rules  of  art, 
but  in  spite  otsuch  transgressions.  They  possess  other  beauties  which 
are  conformable  to  just  rulibs ;  and  the  'force  of  these  beauties  haa 
been  so  great  as  to  overpower  all  censure,  and  to  give  the  public  a 
degree  of  satisfaction  superior  to  the  disgust  arising  from  their  blem- 
ishes. Shakspeare  pleases,  not  by  his  bringing  the  tninsactions  of  many 
years  into  one  play ;  not  by  his  grotesque  mixtures  of  tragedy  and 
comedy  in  one  piece,  nor  by  the  strained  thoughts  and  affected  wit- 
ticisms, which  he  sometimes  employs.    These  we  consider  as  blem- 
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i4hefl»  and  impute  them  to  (be  grossness  of  the  age  m  which  he  lived. 
But  he  pleases  bj  his  animated  and  masterly  representations  of  charac- 
ters, by  the  liTeliness  of  \i\s  descriptions,  the  force  of  his  sentiments, 
and  his  possessing,  beyond  all  writers,  the  natural  language  of  passion  : 
beauties  which  true  criticism  no  lesd  teaches  us  to  place  in  the  highest 
rank,  than  nature  teaches  us  to  feel. 

1  proceed  next  to  explain  the  meaning  of  another  term,  which  there 
will  be  frequent  occasion  to  employ  in  these  lectures  ;  that  is,  Genivs, 

.Taste  and  genius  are  two  words  frequently  joined  together;  and 
therefore  by  inaccurate  thinkers,  confounded.  They  signify,  however, 
two  quite  different  things.  The  difference  between  them  can  be  clear- 
ly pointed  out ;  and  it  is  of  importance  to  remember  it.  Taste  consists 
in  the  power  of  judging  ;  genius,  in  the  power  of  executing.  One  may 
have  a  considerable  degree  of  taste  in  poetry,  eloquence,  or  any  of  the 
fine  arts,  who  has  little  or  hardly  any  genius  for  composition  or  execution 
in  any  of  these  arts  :  but  genius  cannot  be  fouOd  without  including  taste 
also.  Genius,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  a  higher  power 
of  the  mind  than  taste.  Genius  always  imports  something  inventive  or 
creative  ;  which  does  not  rest  in  mere  sensibility  to  bea6ty  where  it  i& 
perceived,  but  which  can,  moreover,  produce  new  beauttes^and  exhi- 
bit  th^  in  such  a  manner  as  strongly  to  impress  the  minds  of  others. 
Re6ned  taste  forms  a  good  oritic  ;  but  genius  is  farther  necessary  to 
form  the  poet,  or  the  orator. 

It  is  proper  also  to  observe,  that  genius  is  a  word,  which,  in  coBimon 
acceptation,  extends  much  farther  than  to  the  objects  of  taste.  It  is 
used  to  sigalfy  that  talent  or  aptitude  which  we  receive  Irom  nature,  for 
excelling  in  any  one  thing  whatever.  Thus  we  speak  of  a  genius  for 
mathematics,  as  well  as  a  genius  for  poetry  ;  of  a  genius  for  frar,  A9 
politics,  or  for  any  mechanic^  employment* 

This  talent  or  aptitude  fbr  excelling  in  some  one  particular,  is,  I  hav^ 
said,  what  we  receive  from  nature.  By  art  aiid( study,  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  greatly  improved ;  but  by  them  alone  it  cannot  be  acquired.     As 

Knius  is  a  higher  faculty  than  taste,  it  is  ever,  according  to  the  usual 
igality  of  nature,  more  limited  in  the  sphere  of  its  operations.  It  is 
not  uncommon  to  meet  with  persons  who  have  an  excellent  taste  in 
several  of  the  polite  arts,  such  as  music,  poetry,  painting,  and  elo- 
quence, altogether  ;  but,  to  find  one  who  is  an  excellent  performer  in  all 
these  arts,  is  much  more  rare ;  or  rather,  indeed,  such  an  one  is  not 
to  be  looked  for.  A  sort  of  universal  genius,  or  one  who  is  equally  and 
indifferently  turned  towards  several  different  professions  and  arts,  is  not 
likely  to  excel  in  any.  Although  there  mav  be  s^me  few  exceptions, 
yet  in  general  it  holds,  that  when  the  bent  of  the  mind  is  wholly  directed 
towards  some  one  object,  exclusive  in  a  manner  of  others,  there  is  the 
fairest  prospect  of  eminence  in  that,  whatever  it  be.  The  rays  most 
converge  to  a  point,  in  order  to  glow  intensely.  This  remark  I  here 
choose  to  make,  on  account  of  its  importance  to  young  people  ;  in  lead^ 
ing  them  to  examine  with  care,  and  to  pursue  with  a^our,  the  current 
aid  pointing  of  nature  towards  those  exertions  of  genius  in  which  they 
are  most  likely  to  excel.  ^ 

A  genius  for  any  of  (he  fine  arts,  as  1  before  observed,  always  sup« 
poses  taste  ;  and  it  is  clear,  that  the  imprdvement  of  taste  will  serve 
both  to  forward  and  to  correct  the  operations  of  genius.    In  proportiov 
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ii%  the  taste  of  a  poet,  or  orator,  becomes  more  refioed  with  respect  tb 
the  beauties  of  composition,  it  will  certainly  assist  him  to  prodace  the 
more  finished  beauties  in  his  work.  Genius,  however,  in  a  poet  or 
orator,  may  sometimes  exist  in  a  higher  degree  than  taste;  that  is, 
genius  may  be  bold  s|nd  strong,  when  taste  is  neither  very  delicate,  nor 
very  correct. '  This  is  often  the  case  in  the  infancy  of  arts  ;  a  period, 
when  genius  frequently  exerts  itself  with  great  yigour,  and  executes 
with  much  warmth ;  while  taste,  which  requires  experience,  and  im* 
proves  by  slower  degrees,  hath  not  yet  attained  teits  full  growth.  Homer 
and  8hakspcare  are  proofs  of  what  I  now  assert ;  in  whose  admirable 
writings  are  found  instances  of  rudeness  and  indelicacy,  which  the  more 
refined  taste  of  later  writers,  who  had  far'  inferior  genius  to  them, 
would  have  taught  them  to  avoid.  As  all  human  perfection  is  limited, 
this  may  very  probably  be  the  law  of  our  nature,  that  it  if  not  given  to 
one  man  to  execute  with  vigour  and  fire,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  attend 
to  ail  the  lesser  and  more  refined  graces  that  belong  to  the  exact  per- 
fection of  his  work  :  while  on  the  other  hand,  a  thorough  taste  for  those 
inferior  graces  is,  for  the  roost  part,  accompanied  with  a  diminution  of 
sublimity  and  force. 

Having  thus  explained  the  nati|re  of  taste,  the  nature  and  importance 
of  criticism,  and  the  distinction  between  taste  and  genius  ;  i  ^m  now 
to  consider  the  sources  of  the  pleasures  of  taste.  Here  opens  a 
very  extensive  field ;  no  less  than  all  the  pleasures  of  the  hnagi- 
nation,  as  they  are  commonly  called,  whether  afforded  nt  by  na- 
tural objects,  or  by  the  imitations  and  descriptions  of  them.  But 
it  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  my  lectures,  that  all  these  should 
be  examined  ftilly  ;  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  discourse,  or 
writings  being  the  main  object  of  them.  All  that  I  propose  is  to  give 
some  openings  into  the  pleasures  of  taste  in  general ;  andto  insist  more 
particularly  upon  sublimity  and  beauty. 

We  are  far  from  having  yet  attained  to  any  system  concerning  this 
aubject.  Mr.  Addison  was  the  first  who  attempted  a  regular  inquiry,  in 
his  Essay  on  the  Pleasures  x>f  the  Imagination,  published  in  the  sixth 
volume  of  the  Spectator.  He  has  reduced  these  rleasures  under  three 
heads  ;  beauty,  grandeur,  and  novelty.  His  speculations  on  this  subject, 
if  not  exceedingly  profound,  are,  however,  very  beautiful  and  enter- 
taining ;  and  he  has  the  merit  of  having  ci^ed  a  track,  which  was  before 
unbeaten.  The  advances  made  since  his  time  in  this  curious  part  of 
philosophical  criticism,  are  not  very  considerable;  though  some  ingenious 
writers  have  pursued  the  subject.  This  is  owing,  doubtless,  to  that 
thinness,  and  subtiltyf  which  are  found  to  be  properties  of  all  the  feelings 
of  taste.  They  are  engaging  object  ;  but  when  we  would  lay  firm 
hold  of  them ;  and  subject  them  to  a  regular  discussion,  they  are  always 
veady  to  elude  our  grasp.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  foil  enumeration  of  the 
several  objects  that  ^ve  pleasure  to  taste  :  it  is  more  difficult  to  define 
all  those  which  have  been  disco verld  and  tp  reduce  them  under  proper 
classes  ;  and,  when  we  would  go  farther,  and  investigate  the  efficient 
causes  of  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  firom  such  objects,  here, 
above  all,  we  find  ourselves  at  a  loss.  For  instance  ;  we  all  learn  by 
experience,  that  certain  figures  of  bodies  appear  to  us  more  beautiful 
than  others.  On  inquiring  fiirther,  we  find  that  the  regularity  of  some 
iguresy  apd  the  graceful  vi^ety  of  others,  are  the  foundation  of  the 
beapty  which  we  discern  in  tbepi ;  bqt  when  we  attempt  to  go  a  step 
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beyond  this,  And  inquire  what  is  the  cause  of  regularitj  and  rariety 
producing  in  our  minds  the  sensation  of  beauty,  any  reason  we  can  as-^ 
sign  is  extremely  imperfect.  These  first  prrnciples  of  internal  sensation 
nature  seems  to  have  covered  with  an  impenetrable  veil. 

It  is  some  comfort,  however,  that  although  the  efficient  cause  be 
obscure,  the  final  caose  of  those  sensations  lies  in  many  cases  more 
open  :  and,  in  enterii^  on  this  subject,  we  cannot  avoid  taking  notice 
of  the  stroQg  impression  which  the  powers  of  taste  and  imagination 
are  calculate  to  give  us  of  the  benigoiW  of  our  Creator.  By  endow* 
ing  ua  with  such  powers,  lie  bath  widely  enlarged  the  sphere  of  the 
pleasures  of  human  life ;  and  those,  too,  of  a  kind  the  most  pure  and 
mneceiit.  The  necessary  purposes  of  life  might  have  been  abundantly 
answered,  though  our  senses  of  seeing  and  hearing  had  only  served  to 
extinguish  external  objects,  without  conveying  to  us  any  of  those  re- 
fined and  delicate  sensations  of  beauty  and  grandeur,  with  which  we 
are  bow  so  much  delighted.  This  additional  embellishment  and  glory, 
which,  for  promoting  our  entertainment,  the  Author  of  Nature  hath 
poured  fortti  upon  his  works,  is  one  striking  testimony,  among  many* 
others,  of  benevolence  and  goodness.  This  thought,  which  Mr.  Addison 
first  started.  Dr.  Akenside,  in  bis  poem  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imag^a*' 
tion,  )ms  happily  pursued. 

— — —  Not  oentent 
With  erery  food  of  lifo  to  nonriah  m«B, 
l^y  \doiX  iUosions  of  ti^e  voiukruig  aaiiso, 
Thoa  maVst  all  nature  beauty  to  hU  aye, 
Or  music  to  his  ear.     ■ 

I  shall  begin  with  considering  the  pleasure  whicli  arises  from  sub- 
limity or  grandeur,  of  which  I  propose  to  (reiit  at  some  length ;  both, 
as  this  has  a  chspracter  more  i^recise  and  distinctly  marked  than  any 
other  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  as  it  coincides  more  di- 
rectly with  our  main  subject  For  the  greater  distinctiiesa,  I  shall,  first, 
treat  of  the  grandeur  or  sublimity  of  external  objects  themselves,  which 
will  employ  the  rest  of  this  lecture  ;  and,  afterward,  of  the  descrip- 
tion of  such  objects,  or  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing,  which 
shall  be  the  subject  of  a  ibllowing  lecture.  I  distinguish  these  two 
things  from  one  another,  the  grandeur  of  the  objects  themselves  when 
they  are  presented  to  the  eye,  and  the  diescription  of  that  grandeur  in 
discourse  or  writing ;  thoiigh  most  critics,  inaccurately,  I  uunk,  blend 
them  together ;  and  I  consider  grandeur  and  sublimity  as  terms  synony- 
mous, or  nearly  so.  If  there  be  any  distinction  between  them,  it  arises 
from  sublimity's  expressing  grandeur  in  its  highest  degree.* 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe,  in  words,  the  precbe  impression  which, 
great  and  sublime  objects  make  upon  us  when  lye  behold  them,  but 
every  one  b3S  a  conception  of  it  It  produces  a  sort  of  internal  eleva- 
tion and  expansion ;  it  raises  the  mind  mi^ch  above  its  ordinary  state  \ 
and  fills  it  v^ith  9  degree  of  wonder  and  astonishment,  which  it  cannot 
well  express.  The  emotion  is  certainly  delightful ;  but  it  is  altogether 
of  the  serious  kind  ;  a  degree  of  awfnloew  end  soleaumty,  even  ap- 
proaching to  severity,  commonly  attends  it  when  at  its  height ;  very  dis*i 
tinguishable  firom  the  more  g^y  and  brisk  emotion  raised  by  beautiful . 
objects. 

"*  Set  a  Fhiloeopkical  Iiiqairy  into  the  Origia  of  our  Ideas  of  the  SubHme  and  BfyKtr 
tifql.    I>r.OerardonTtete,8«efionir.    JRlemeiitfof  CHtibism.ChafKTV. 
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The  simplest  form  of  eiternal  grandeur  appears  in  the  Tast  and 
boundless  prospects  presented  to  us  by  nature ;  such  as  wide  extended 
plains,  to  which  the  eye  can  see  no  limits  ;  the  firmament  of  Hearen  ; 
or  the  boundless  expanse  of  the  ocean.  All  vastness  produces  the  im- 
pression of  sublimity.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  space,  ex- 
tended in  length,  makes  not  so  strong  an  impression  as  height  or  depth. 
Though  a  boundless  plain  be  a  grand  object,  yet  a  high  mountain,  to 
which  <ve  look  up,  or  an  awful  precipice  or  tower  whence  we  look 
down  on  the  objects  which  lie  below,  is  still  more  so.  The  exces* 
sire  grandeur  of  the  firmament  arises  from  its  height,  joined  to  its 
boundless  extent ;  and  that  of  the  ocean,  not  from  its  extent  alone,  but 
from  the  perpetual  motion  and  irresistible  force  of  that  mass  of  waters. 
Wherever  space  is  concerned,  it  is  clear,  that  amplitude  or  great* 
ness  of  extent,  in  one  dimension  or  other,  is  necessary  to  grandeur. 
Remove  all  bounds  from  any  object,  and  you  presently  render  it  sublime. 
Hence  infinite  space,  endless  numbers,  and  eternal  duration,  fill  the  mind 
with  great  ideas. 

From  this  some  have  imagined,  that  vastness  or  amplitude  of  extent, 
k  the  foundation  of  all  sublimity.  But  I  cannot  be  of  this  opinion,  be- 
cause many  objects  appear  sublin^e  which  have  no  relation  to  space  at  all. 
Such,  for  instance,  is  great  loudness  of  sound.  The  burst  of  thunder,  or 
of  cannon,  the  roaring  of  winds,  the  shouting  of  multitudes,  the  sound  of 
vast  cataracts  of  water,  are  all  incontestably  grand  objects.  **  I  beard 
the  voice  of  a  great  multitude,  as  the  sound  of  many  waters,  and  of 
mighty  thunderings,  saying,  Allelojah."  In  general  we  may  observe, 
that  great  power  and  force  exerted,  always  raise  sublime  ideas  ;  and 
perhaps  the  most  copious  source  of  these  is  derived  IVom  this  quarter. 
Hence  the  grandeur  of  earthquakes  and  burning  mountains  ;  of  great 
conflagrations  ;  of  the  stormy  ocean,  and  overflowing  waters  ;  of  tem- 
pests of  wind ;  of  thunder  and  lightning  ;  and  of  all  the  uncommon  vio- 
lence of  the  elements.  Nothing  is  more  sublime  than  mighty  power  and 
strength.  A  stream  that  runs  within  its  bamks  is  a  beautiful  object ;  but 
when  it  rushes  down  with  the  impetuosity  and  noise  oft  torrent,  it  pre- 
sently becomes  a  sublime  one.  From  lions  and  other  animals  t>f  strength, 
are  drawn  sublime  comparisons  in  poets.  A  race-horse  is  looked  upon 
with  pleasure  ;  but  it  is  the  war-norse,  ''whose  neck  is  clothed  with 
thunder,"  that  carries  grandeur  in  its  idea.  The  engagement  of  two 
great  armies,  as  it  is  the  highest  exertion  of  human  might,  combines  a 
variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime ;  and  has  accordingly  been  always 
considered  as  one  of  the  most  striking  and  magnificent  spectacles  that 
can  either  be  presented  to  the  eye,  or  exhibited  to  the  imagination  in 
description. 

For  the  farther  illustration  of  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that 
all  ideas  of  the  solemn  and  awful  kind,  and  even  bordering  on  the  terrible, 
tend  greatly  to  assist  the  sublime  ;  such  as  darkness,  solitude,  and  silence. 
What  are  Uie  scenes  of  nature  that  elevate  the  mind  in  the  highest  de- 
gree, and  produce  the  sublime  sensation  ?  Not  the  gay  landscape,  the 
flowerv  field,  or  the  flourishing  city ;  but  the  hoary  mountain,  and  the  soli- 
tary lake  ;  the  aged  forest,  and  the  torrent  falling  ovet*  the  rock.  Hence, 
too,  night  scenes  are  commonly  the  most  sublime.  The  firmament,  when 
filled  with  stars,  scattered  in  such  vast  numbers,  and  with  such  magnifi- 
cent profusion,  strikes  the  imagination  with  a  more  awfiil  grandeur,  than 
when  we  view  it  enlightened  with  all  the  splendotfr  of  the  sun.  The  deqp 
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soond  of  a  great  bell,  ar  the  striking  of  a  great  clock,  are  at  any  time 
graod  ;  bat  when  heard  amid  the  sileDce  and  stillDeds  of  the  nisht,  they 
become  doubly  ao.  Darkness  is  very  commonly  applied  for  adding  sub- 
limity tp  all  our  ideas  of  the  Deity.  '*  He  maketh  darkness  his  pafilion ; 
he  divelleth  in  the  thick  cloud."    So  Milton  : 

.  — I How  oft,  amidst 

Thick  douds  and  dark,  does  heavea*s  all*ruliDg  Sire 
-  Choose  to  reside,  his  glory  unobscar'd, 
And^  with  the  majesty  of  darkness,  round 
Circles  his  throne Book  II.  263. 

Observe,  with  how  mnch  art  Virgil  hafr  introduced  all  those  ideas  of 
silence,  racuity,  and  darkness,  when  he  is  going  to  introduce  his  hero  to 
the  infernal  regions,  and  to  disclose  the  secrets  of  the  great  deep. 

Dii  quibos  imperium  est  animanim,umbrseque  silentes, 
Et  Chaos,  et  Phlegethon,  loca  nocte  silentia  lat^, 
Sit  mihi  ms  audita  loqui ;  sit  numine  restro 
Pandere  res  alt&  terrl,  et  oaligne  mersas. 
Ibant  obscurif  sola  sab  nocte,  per  umbram, 
Perque  domos  Ditis  yacuos,  et  inania  regna ; 
Quale  per  ineertam  lunam,  sub  luce  maSgna, 
Est  iter  in  silvis .* 

These  passages  I  quote  at  present,  not  so  much  as  instances  of  sublime 
writing,  though  in  themselves  they  truly  are  so,  as  to  show,  by  the  effect 
of  them,  that  the  objects  which  they  present  to  us,  belong  to  the  class  of 
sublime  ones. 

Obscurity ,  we  are  farther  to  remark,  is  not  unfavourable  to  the  sublime. 
Though  it  render  the  object  indistinct,  the  impression,  however,  may  be 
great  ,*  for,  as  an  ingenious  author  has  well  observed,  it  is  one  thing  to 
make  an  idea  dear,  and  another  to  make  it  affecting  to  the  imagination  ; 
and  the  imagination  may  be  strongly  affected,  and,  in  fact,  oAen  is  so,  by 
objects  of  which  we  have  no  clear  conception.  Thus  we  see,  that  almost 
all  the  descriptions  ^ven  us  of  the  appearances  of  supernatural  beings, 
Carr^  some  sublimity,  though  the  conceptions  which  they  afford  us  be 
confused  and  indistinct.  Their  sublimity  arises  from  the  ideas,  which 
they  always  convey,  of  superior  power  and  might,  joined  with  an  awful 
obscurity.  We  mav  see  this  fully  exemplified  in  the  following  noble  pas- 
sage of  the  book  of  Job :  *'  In  thoughts  from  the  visions  of  the  night, 
when  deep  sleep  falleth  upon  men,  fear  came  upon  me,  and  trembling, 
which  made  all  my  bones  to  shake.  Then  a  spirit  passed  before  my 
face  ;  the  hair  of  my  flesh  stood  up  :  it  stood  still ;  but  I  could  not  dis- 
cern the  form  thereof  ;^  an  image  was  before  mine  eyes  ,  there  was 
silence;  and  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  Shall  mortalman  be  more  just  than 

*  Ye  subterranean  |;ods,  whose  awful  sway 
The  gliding  ghos£  and  silent  shades  obey : 
O  Chaos,  hear !  and  Phlegethon  profound ! 
Whose  solemn  empire  stretdies  wide  around ! 
Give  me,  ye  great  tremendous  powers !  to  tell 
Of  scenes  and  wonders  in  the  depths  of  hell  j 
Give  me  your  mighty  secrets  to  display. 
From  those  black  realms  of  darkness  to  the  day.  ^tt. 

Obscure  they  went  $  through  dreary  shades,  that  led 

Along  the  waste  dominions  of  the  dead ; 

As  wander  travellers  in  woods  by  night. 

By  the  moon's  doabtfol  and  midigisuit  l\ght?  Dftmxir: 
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God  ?*'*  J'ob.  ir.  15.  No  ideas,  it  is  plaia,  are  so  sublime  as  those 
taken  from  the  Supreme  Being ;  the  most  anknowo^  bat  the  greatest  of  all 
objects ;  the  infinity  of  whose  nature,  and  the  eternity  of  whose  duration, 
joined  with  the  omnipotence  of  his  power^  though  they  surpass  our  con- 
ceptions, yet  exalt  them  to  the  highest.  In  general,  all  objects  that  are 
gready  raised  above  us,  or  far  removed  from  us,  either  in  space  or  in 
time,  are  apt  to  strike  us  as  great.  Our  viewmg  them  as  through  the 
mist  of  distance  or  antiquity,  is  favourable  to  the  impressions  of  their  sub- 
limity. 

As  obscurity,  so  disorder  too,  is  very  compatible  with  grandeur  ;  nay 
frequently  heightens  it.  Few  things  that  are  strictly  regular  and  metho- 
dical appear  sublime.  We  see  the  limits  on  every  side ;  we  feel  our- 
selves confined ;  there  is  no  room  for  the  mind's  exerting  any  gteat  efibrt. 
Exact  proportion  of  parts,  though  it  enters  often  into  the  beautiful,  is 
much  disregarded  in  the  sublime.  A  great  mass  of  rocks,  thrown  to- 
gether by  the  hand  of  nature  with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind 
with  more  grandeur  than  if  they  had  been  adjusted  to  one  another  with 
the  most  accurate  symmetry. 

In  the  feeble  attempts  which  human  art  can  make  towards  producing 
grand  objects  ^feeble,  I  mean  in  comparison  with  the  powers  of  nature,) 
greatness  of  dimensions  always  constitutes  a  principal  part.  No  pile  of 
building  can  convey  any  idea  of  sublimity,  unless  it  be  ample  and  lofly. 
There  is  too  in  architecture  what  is  called  greatness  of  manner ;  which 
seems  chiefly  to  arise  from  presenting  Ihe  obiect  to  us  in  one  full  point 
of  view  ;  so  that  it  shall  make  its  impression  whole,  entire,  and  undivided, 
upon  the  mind .  A  Gothic  cathedral  raises  ideas  of  grandeur  in  our  minds, 
by  its  size,  its  height,  its  awful  obscurity,  its  strength,  its  antiquity,  and 
its  durabilitv. 
'  There  still  remains  to  be  mentioned  one  class  of  sublime  objects,  which 
may  be  called  the  moral,  or  sentimental  sublime ;  arising  from  certain  ex- 
ertions of  the  human  mind  ;  from  certain  affections,  and  actions,  of  our 
fellow-creatures.  These  will  be  found  to  be  all,  or  chiefly,  of  that  class 
which  comes  under  the  name  of  magnanimity,  or  heroism  ;  und  they  pro- 
duce an  effect  extremely  similar  to  what  is  produced  by  the  view  of 
grand  objects  in  nature ;  filling  the  mind  with  admiration,  and  elevating 
it  above  itself.  A  noted  instance  of  this,  (juoted  br  all  the  French  critics, 
is  the  celebrated  Qtt't7  ntottritf  of  ComeiUe,  in  tne  tragedy  of  Horace. 
In  the  fitmous  combat  betwixt  the  Horatii  and  the  Curiatii,  Uie  old  Hora- 
tius,  being  informed  that  two  of  his  sons  are  slain,  and  that  the  third  had 
betaken  himself  to  flight,  at  first  will  not  believe  the  report ;  but  beiog 
thoroughly  assured  of  the  fact,  is  fired  with  all  the  sentiments  of  high 
honour  and  indignation  at  this  supposed  unworthy  behaviour  of  his  survi- 
ving son.    He  is  reminded,  that  his  son  stood  alone  against  three,  and 

*^  The  picture  which  Luoretius  hu  drmwn  of  the  domnuoo  of  toptrttitioD  over  man- 
kind, representing  it  a>  a  portentoua  ipeotre  ihowiiig  itt  hmd  fron  the  clonds,  and 
dismaying  the  whole  human  race  with  its  countenanoey  tofsthsr  with  the  magnani- 
mity of  Epicurus  in  raising  himself  up  agaioft  ittcanries  all  thr gvandear  of  a  sublime^ 
obsoare«  and  awful  image. 

Humana  ante  oeulos  fisde  cum  vita  jaceret 
In  terrjs,oppreesa  grsnrt  s«ib  religione, 
Quft  caput  ottli  regiooibva  ostendebat, 
Horribili  s«^  aaj^u  mortdikmM  instant) 
Primum  Ofaia»heai»  moH/ittn  t<SHIere  confrx 
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)uked  what  he  would  have  had  him  to  have  done  ?  *<  To  have  died/'  he 
answers.  Id  the  same  manoer  Poros,  taken  prisoner  by  Alexander,  after 
a  gallant  defence,  and  asked  in  what  manner  be  would  be  treated  ?  an- 
swering, ^*  Like  a  king  ;^'  and  Caesar  chiding  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to 
set  out  with  him  in  a  storm,  *'  Quid  times  ?  Cae«arem  vehis  ;"  are  good 
instances  of  this  sentiniental  sublime.  Wherever,  in  some  critical  and 
high  situation,  we  behold  a  man  uncommonly  intrepid,  and  resting  upoa 
himself ;  superior  to  passion  and  to  fear  ;  animated  by  some  great  prin- 
ciple to  the  contempt  of  popular  opinion,  of  selfish  interest,  of  dangers, 
or  of  death ;  there  we  are  struck  with  a  sense  of  the  sublime.* 

High  virtue  is  the  most  natural  and  fertile  source  of  this  moral  sublimity^ 
However,  on  some  occasions,  where  virtue  either  has  no  place,  or  is  but 
imperfectly  displayed,  yet  if  extraordinary  vigour  and  force  of  mind  bo 
disco?ered,  we  are  not  insensible  to  a  det^ree  of  grandeur  in  the  charac- 
ter ;  and  from  the  splendid  conqueror,  or  the  daring  conspirator,  whom 
we  are  far  from  approving,  we  cannot  withhold  our  admiration. t 

I  have  now  enumerated  a  variety  of  instances,  both  in  inanimate  objects 
and  in  human  Kfe,  wherein  the  sublime  appears.  In  all  these  instances 
the  emotion  raised  in  us  is  of  the  same  kind,  although  the  objects  that 
produce  the  emotion  be  of  widely  different  kinds.  A  question  next  arises, 
whether  we  are  able  to  discover  some  one  fundamental  quality  in  which 
all  these  different  objects  agree,  and  which  is  the  cause  of  their  pi'oducing 
an  emotion  of  the  same  nature  in  our  minds  ?  Various  hypotheses  have 
been  formed  concerning  this  ;  but,  as  far  as  appears  to  me,  hitherto  un- 
satisfactory. Some  have  imagined  that  amplitude,  or  great  extent,  joined 
with  simplicity,  is  either  immediately,  or  remotely,  the  fundamental 

*  The  sublime,  in  natural  and  in  moral  objects,  is  brought  before  us  in  one  view/ 
and  compared  together,  in  the  followiog  beautiful  passage  of  Akenside's  Pleasureir 
of  the  Imeginatlou. 

Look  then  abroad  through  nature,  to  (he  range 

Of  planets,  suns,  and  adamantine  spheres, 

Wheeling,  unshaken,  thro'  the  void  immense ; 

And  apeak,  O  man  !  dues  this  capacious  scene, 

With  half  that  kindling  majesty,  dilate 

Thv  strong  conception,  as  when  Brutus  rose, 

Belulgent,  from  the  stroke  uf  Caesar's  fate, 

Amid  the  crowd  of  patriots ;  and  his  arm 
V  Aloft  extending,  like  eternal  Jove, 

When  guilt  brings  down  the  thunder,  calFd  aloud 

On  Tnliv's  name,  and  shook  his  crimson  steel, 

And  bade  the  father  of  his  country  bail  I 
•  For,  lo  !  the  tyrant  prostrate  on  the  dust ; 

^  And  Rome  again  is  free.  Book  L 

*  t  Silius  Italicus  has  studied  to  give  an  august  idea  of  Hannibal,  by  representing 
him  as  surrounded  with  all  his  victories,  in  the  place  of  guards.  One  wno  formtS 
a  design  of  assassinating  him  in  the  midst  of  a  feast,  is  thus  addressed  : 

Fallit  te,  mfensas  inter  quoc(  credis  fntermem ', 

Tot  beflis  qusesita  viro,  tot  csdibus,  armat 
,  Majestasaetema  ducem.    Si  admeveris  ora 

Cannes,  et  Trebiam  ante  ocuios,  TrasymeoaqUe  bnsta 
'  Et  Pauli  stare  ingentem  miraberis  nmbram. 
A  thought  somewhat  of  the  same  nature  occurs  in  a  French  author,  *^  II  le  eache  i 
mab  sa  reputation  ledecouvre :  II  marche  sans  suite  et  sans  equnpage ;  mau  chacun, 
dans  son  esprit,  le  met  sur  un  char  de  triempbe,  On  coropte,  en  le  voiant,  les  eaemis 
qu'll  a  vainous,  non  pas  les  serviteurs  qui  le  sui vent.  Tout  seul  qu'il  est,  on  se  tgnre 
autour  de  lui,  ses  vertus,  et  ses  victoires,  que  I'aceompagnent.  Moms  il  est  superi>e! 
plus  il  devient  venerable."  Oraison  Funebre  de  M.  de  Turenne,  par  M.  Flechier! 
Both  these  passages  are  splendid,  rather  than  sublime.  In  the  first,  there  is  a  want 
*tf  justness  in  the  thought :  in  the  second,  of  simplicity  in  the  expression. 
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quality  of  whatever  is  soblime  ;  bnt  we  hare  seen  that  amplitude  is  con- 
fined to  one  species  of  sublime  objects,  and  cannot,  without  violent  strain- 
ing, be  applied  to  them  all.  The  author  of  '*  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  origin  of  our  Ideas  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful,"  to  whom  we  are 
indebted  for  several  ingenious  and  original  thoughts  upon  this  subject, 
proposes  a  formal  theory  upon  this  foundation,' that  terror  is  the  source 
of  the  subhme,  and  that  no  objects  have  this  character,  but  such  as  pro- 
duce impressions  of  pain  and  danger.  It  is  indeed  true,  that  many  ter- 
rible objects  are  highly  sublime  ;  and  that  grandeur  does  not  refuse  an 
alliance  with  the  idea  of  danger.  But  though  this  is  very  properly  illus- 
trated by  the  author  (many  of  whose  sentiments  on  that  head  I  have  adopt-* 
ed)  yet  be  seems  to  stretch  his  theory  too  far,  when  he  represents  the 
sublime  as  consisting  wholly  in  modes  of  danger,  or  of  pam.  For  the  pro- 
per sensation  of  sublimity  appears  to  be  very  distinguishable  from  the 
sensation  of  either  of  these  ;  and  on  several  occasions,  to  be  entirely 
separated  from  them.  In  many  grand  objects,  there  is  no  coincidence  with 
terror  at  all ;  as  in  the  magni6cent  prospect  of  wide  eitended  plains,  and 
of  the  starry  Brmament ;  or  in  the  moral  dispositions  and  sentiments^ 
which  we  view  with  high  admiration  ;  and  in  many  painful  and  terrible 
objects  also,  it  is  clear,  there  is  no  sort  of  grandeur.  The  amputation  of  a 
limb,  or  the  bite  of  a  snake,  are  exceedingly  terrible  ;  but  are  destitute 
of  all  claim  whatever  to  sublimity.  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  mighty 
force  or  power,  whether  accompanied  with  terror  or  not,  whether  em** 
ployed  in  protecting,  or  in  al&rming  us,  has  a  better  title,  than  any  thing 
that  has  yet  been  mentioned,  to  be  the  fundamental  quality  of  the  sub- 
lime ;  as  after  the  review  which  we  have  taken,  there  does  not  occur  to 
me  any  sublime  f>bject,  into  the  idea  of  which,  power,  strength,  and 
force,  either  enter  not  directly,  or  are  not,  at  least,  intimately  associated 
with  the  idea  by  leading  onr  thoughts  to  some  astonishing  power,  at 
concerned  in  the  production  of  the  object.  However,  I  do  not  insist 
upon  this  as  sufficient  to  found  a  general  theory  :  it  is  enough,  now  to 
have  given  this  view  of  the  nature  and  different  kinds  of  sublime  ob- 
jects ;  by  which  I  hope  to  have  laid  a  proper  foundation  for  discusaing, 
with  greater  accuracy,  the  sublime  in  writing  and  composition. 


LECTURE  IV. 


1  HE  SUBLIME  IN  WRITING. 

Having  treated  of  grandeur  or  sublimity  in  external  objects,  the 
way  seems  now  to  be  cleared,  for  treating,  with  more  advantage,  of  the 
description  of  such  objects  ;  or,  of  what  is  called  the  sublime  in  writing. 
Though  I  may  appear  to  enter  early  on  the  consideration  of  this  subject ; 
yet^  as  the  sublime  is  a  species  of  writing  which  depends  less  than  any 
other  on  the  artificial  embellishments  of  rhetoric,  it  may  be  examined 
with  as  much  propriety  here,  as  in  any  subsequent  part  of  the  lectures. 

Many  critical  terms  have  unfortunately  been  employed  in  a  sense  too 
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loose  And  va^e ;  none  more  so,  thao  that  of  the  sublime.  Every  one  is 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  and  of  the  style 
in  which  they  are  written ;  a  style,  remarkably  pure,  simple,  and  elegant ; 
bat  the  most  remote  from  the  sublime,  of  any  of  the  chissical  authors. 
Yet  this  author  has  a  German  critic,  Johannes  Gulielmus  Bergerus,  who- 
wrote  no  longer  ago  than  the  year  1720,  pitched  upon  as  the  perfect  mo- 
del of  the  sublime,  and  has  composed  a  quarto  volume,  entitled  De  naiu- 
rail  Pulchritudtne  Orationis ;  the  express  intention  of  which  is  to  show, 
that  Caesar's  Commentaries  contain  the  most  complete  exemplification  of 
all  Longinus's  rules  relating  to  sublime  writing:.  This  I  mention  as  a 
strong  proof  of  the  confused  ideas  which  have  ,  r  vailed  concerning  this 
subject  Tbe  true  sense  of  sublime  writing,  undoubtedly,  is  such  a  de- 
scription of  objects,  or  exhibition  of  sentiments,  which  are  in  themselves 
of  a  sublime  nature,  as  shaH  give  us  strong  impressions  of  them.  But 
there  is  another  very  indefinite,  and  therefore  very  improper,  sense, 
which  has  been  too  often  put  upon  it ;  when  it  is  applied  to  signify  any  re- 
markable and  distinguishing  excellency  of  composition  :  whetberit  raise 
in  us  tbe  ideas  of  grandeur,  or  those  of  gentleness,  elegance,  or  any 
other  sort  of  beauty .  In  this  sense,  Caesar's  Commentaries  may  indeed  be 
termed  sublime,  and  so  may  many  sonnets,  pastoral^,  and  love  elegies,  as 
well  as  Homer's  Iliad.  But  this  evidently  confounds  the  use  of  words^ 
and  marks  no  one  species,  or  character,  of  composition  whatever. 

I  am  sorry  to  be  obliged  toobi«erve,  that  the  sublime  is  too  often  used 
in  this  last  and  improper  ^ense,  by  the  celebrated  critic  Longinns,  in  his 
treatise  on  this  subject  He  sets  out,  indeed,  with  describing  it  in  its  just 
and  proper  meaning  ;  as  something  that  elevates  the  mind  above  itself^ 
and  fills  it  with  high  conceptions,  and  a  noble  pride.  But  from  this  view 
of  it  he  frequently  departs  ;  and  substitutes  in  the  place  of  it,  whatever^ 
in  any  strain  of  composition,  pleases  highly.  Thus,  many  of  the  passages 
which  he  produces  as  instances  of  the  sublime,  are  merely  elegant,  with- 
out having  the  most  distant  relation  to  proper  sublimity ;  witness  Sappho's 
famous  ode,  on  which  he  descants  at  considerable  length.  He  points  out 
five  sources  of  the  sublime.  The  first  is  boldness  or  grandeur  in  the 
thoughts  ;  the  second  is,  the  pathetic  ;  the  third,  the  proper  application 
of  figures  ;  the  fourth,  the  use  of  tropes  and  beautiful  expressions  ;  tbe 
fifth,  musical  structure  and  arrangement  of  words.  This  is  the  plan  of 
one  who  was  writing  a  treatise  of  rhetoric,  or  of  the  beauties  of  writing  in 
general ;  not  of  the  sublime  in  particular.  For  of  these  five  heads,  only 
the  two  first  have  may  relation  to  the  sublime ;  boldness  and  gran* 
deur  in  the  thoughts,  and  in  some  instances,  the  pathetic,  or  strong  exer- 
tions of  passion ;  the  other  three,  tropes,  figures,  and  musical  arrange- 
ments, have  no  more  relation  to  the  sublime,  than  to  other  kinds  of  good 
writing ;  perhaps  less  to  the  sublime,  than  to  any  other  species  what- 
ever ;  because  it  requires  less  the  assistance  of  ornament.  From  this  it 
appears,  that  clOT^and  precise  ideas  on  this  head  are  not  to  be  expected 
from  that  writer.  I  would  not,  however,  be  understood,  as  if  I  meant,  by 
this  censure,  to  represent  his  treatise  as  of  small  value.  1  know  no  critic, 
ancient  or  modern,  that  discovers  a  more  lively  relish  of  the  beauties  of 
fine  writing,  than  Longinus ;  and  he  has  also  the  merit  of  being  himself 
an  excellent,  and,  in  several  passages,  a  truly  sublime,  writer.  But  as 
his  work  has  been  generally  considered  as  a  standard  on  this  subject,  it 
was  incumbent  on  me  to  give  my  opinion  concerning  the  benefit  to  be  de» 
rived  from  it    It  deserves  to  be  consulted,  not  so  much  for  distinct  in- 
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strticfion  concerning  the  sublime,  as  for  excellent  general  ideas  concern- 
ing  beaatj  in  writing. 

I  return  now  to  the  proper  and  natural  idea  of  the  soblimejn  compo- 
sition. The  foundation  of  it  most  always  be  laid  in  the  nature  of  the 
object  described.  Unless  it  be  such  an  object  as,  if  presented  to  our 
eyes,  if  exhibited  tons  in  reality,  wodld  raise  ideas  of  that  elevating,  that 
awful,  and  magnificent  kind,  which  we  call  sublime ;  the  description, 
however  finely  drawn,  is  not  entitled  to  come  under  this  class.  This 
excludes  all  objects  that  are  merely  beautiful,  gay,  or  elegant.  In  the 
next  place,  the  object  must  not  only,  in  itself,  be  sublime,  but  it  must  be 
set  before  us  in  such  a  light  as  is  most  proper  to  give  us  a  clear  and  full 
impression  of  it ;  it  must  be  deBcribed  with  strength,  with  conciseness, 
and  simplicity.  This  depends -principally,  upon  the  lively  impression 
which  the  poet,  or  orator,  has  of  the  object  which  he  exhibits  ;  and 
upon  his  being  deeply  affected,  and  warmed,  by  the  sublime  idea  which 
he  would  convey.  If  his  own  feeling  be  languid,  he  can  never  inspire 
us  with  any  strong  emotion.  Instances,  which  are  extremely  necessary 
on  this  subject,  will  clearly  show  the  importance  of  all  those  requisites 
which  I  have  just  now  mentioned. 

It  is,  generally  speaking,  among  the  most  ancient  authors,  that  we  are 
to  look  for  the  most  stnkmg  instances  of  the  sublime.  1  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  and  the  rude  unimproved  state  of 
society,  are  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  strong  emotions  of  sublimity » 
The  genius  of  men  is  then  much  turned  to  admiration  and  astonishment. 
Meeting  with  many  objects,  to  them  new  and  strange,  their  imagination 
is  kept  glowing,  and  their  passions  are  often  raised  to  the  utmost.  They 
think  and  express  themselves  boldly,  and  without  restraint.  In  the  pro* 
gress  of  society,  the  genius  and  manners  of  men  undergo  a  change  more 
fevourable  to  accuracy,  than  to  strength  or  sublimity. 

Of  all  writings,  ancient  or  modern,  the  Sacred  Scriptures  afford  us 
the  highest  instances  of  the  sublime.  The  descriptions  of  the  Deity, 
in  them,  are  wonderfully  noble  ;  both  from  the  grandeur  of  the  object, 
and  the  manner  of  representing  it.  What  an  assemblage,  for  instance, 
of  awful  and  sublime  ideas  is  presented  to  us,  in  that  passage  of  the 
xviiith  Psalm,  where  an  appearance  of  the  Almighty  is  described  ?  **  In 
my  distress  1  called  upon  the  Lord,  he  heard  my  voice  out  of  his  temple, 
and  my  cry  came  before  him.  Then,  the  earth  shook  and  trembled  ; 
the  foundations  also  of  the  h\\U  were  moved  ;  because  he  was  wroth. 
He  bowed  the  heavens,  and  came  down,  and  darkness  was  under  his 
feet ;  and  he  Hid  ri<le  upon  a  cherub,  and  did  fly  ;  yea,  he  did  fly  upon 
the  wings  of  the  wind.  He  m^de  drirkness  his  secret  place  ;  his  pavi- 
lion round  about  him  were  dark  waters,  and  thick  clouds  of  the  sky." 
Here,  agreeably  to  the  principles  established  in  the  last  lecture,  we  see 
with  what  propriety  ana  success  the  cii'cumstances  of  darkness  and  ter- 
ror are  applied  for  heightening  the  sublime.  So,  also^the  prophet  Ha- 
bakkuk,  in  a  similar  passage  :  ''  He  stood  and  measured  the  earth  ;  he 
beheld,  and  drove  asunder  the  nations.  The  everlasting  mountains 
were  scattered  ;  the  perpetual  hills  did  bow ;  his  ways  are  everlasting. 
The  mountains  saw  thee  ;  and  they  trembled.  The  overflowing  of  the 
water  passed  by.  The  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  bandi 
on  high." 

The  noted  instance  given  by  Longinus,  from  Moses,  *'  God  said,  Let 
there  be  lights  and  there  was  light ;"  is  not  liable  to  the  censure  which  I 
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passed  od  some  of  bis  instaDces,  of  being  foreign  to  the  lobject.    It  be- 
loogs  to  the  true  sublime  ;  and  the  sublimity  of  it  arises  from  the  strong 
conception  it  gives  of  an  exertion  of  power,  producing  iu  effect  with  the 
utmost  speed  and  facility.    A  thought  of  the  same  kind  is  mi^ificentlv 
amphded  m  the  following  passage  of  Isaiah  ;    (chap.  xliv.  24  27  28  ) 
•'  Thus  saith  the  Lord,  thy  Redeemer,  and  he  that  formed  thee  from  the 
womb  ;  I  am  the  Lord  that  maketh  all  things,  that  stretcheth  forth  the 
heavens  alone,  that  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself— that  saith  to 
the  deep.  Be  dry,  and  I  will  dry  up  thy  rivers ;  that  saith  of  Cyrus,  He 
IS  my  shepherd,  and  shall  perform  all  my  pleasure;    even,  sayina  to 
Jerusalem,  Thou  shalt  be  built ;  and  to  the  temple.  Thy  foundation  Vhalt 
be  laid.       There  is  a  passage  in  the  Psalms,  which  deserves  to  be  men- 
tioned under  this  head  ;  "  God,"  says  the  Psalmist  **8tilleth  the  noise  of 
the  seas,  the  noise  of  their  waves,  and  the  tumults  of  the  people  "     The 
joining  tc^ther  two  such  grand  objects,  as  the  raging  of  the  waters,  and 
the  tumulU  of  the  people,  between  which  there  is  so  much  resemblance 
as  to  form  a  very  natural  association  in  the  fancy,  and  the  representme 
tbem  both  as  subject,  at  one  moment,  to  the  command  of  Godrproduces 
a  noble  effect.  '^  ^u^^a 

Homer  is  a  poet,  who,  in  all  ages,  and  by  all  critics,  has  been  greatly 
!f?l    ff    .  ««bhmity  ;  and  he  owes  much  of  his  grandeur  to  that  nativi 
and  unaffected  simplicity  which  characterizes  his  manner.     His  descrio 
tions  of  hosts  engaging  ;   the  animation,  the  fire,  and  rapidity,  which  he 
throws  into  his  battles,  present  to  every  reader  of  the  Iliad  frequent 
instances  of  sublime  writing.     His  introduction  of  the  gods,  tends  often 
to  heighten,  in  a  higb  degree,  the  majesty  of  his  warlike  scenes  _ 
Hence  Longinus  bestows  such  hi^h  and  ju.t  commendations  on  that 
passage,  in  the  ivth  book  of  the  Iliad,  where  Neptune,  when  preparinir 
to  issue  forth  into  the  engagement,  is  described  as  shaking  the  moon! 
tains  with  his  steps  and  driving  his  chariot  along  the  ocean.     Minerva 
arming  hereelf  for  fight  in  the  fifth  book  ;  and  Apollo,  in  the  xvth  leld 
ing  on  the  Trojans,  and  fl  ishing  terror  with  his  .Egis  on  the  face  if  thJ 
Greeks,  are  similar  instances  of  great  sublimity  added  to  the  descrinti^n 
of  battles,  by  the  appearances  of  those  celestial  beings.     In  the  «th 
book,  where  all  the  gods  take  p.rt  in  the  eng^ement,  according  as  thev 
severally  fdvonr  either  the  Grecians,  or  the  Trojans,  the  poet  seems  t« 
pot  forth  one  of  the  highest  efforts,  and  the  description  rises  into  thp 
most  awful  magnificence      All  n.ture  is  represented  as  in  commotion 
Jupiter  thunders  in  the  heavens  ;    Neptune  strikes  the  earth  with  hU 
trident ;  the  ships,  the  city,  and  the  mountains  shake  :  the  eaHK Vr-l 
hies  to  its  centre  ;  Pluto  starts  from  his  throne,  in  dread,  lest  tS^r^^" 
ol  the  infernal  region  should  be  laid  open  to  the  view  of  mortals     Tk! 
|»assage  is  worthy  of  being  inserted.  ■ 


Avf  ^    A^j,c  trt^oAv,  t^/uvrj  AOUKtirt  tvof, 

BJ'Ju^  r  CuiHfBv  i»mi  tK^M,  'A  JWmJc, 
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Tmvoc  Sfft  Kr^mt  5$^  fl*i*  hih  f  c/fjpmwt.* 

Iliadxz.47,  &e. 

The  works  of  Ossian  (as  I  hare  elsewhere  shown)  aboond  with  exam* 
pies  of  the  soblime.  The  sabjects  of  that  author,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  writes,  are  particularly  favourable  to  it.  He  possesses  all  the 
plain  and  irenerable  manner  of  the  ancient  times.  He  deals  in  no  sn- 
perfloons  or  gaudy  ornaments  ;  but  throws  forth  his  images  with  a  rapid 
conciseness,  which  enables  them  to  strike  the  mind  with  the  greatest 
force.  Among  poets  of  more  polished  times  we  are  to  look  for  the 
graces  of  correct  writing,  for  just  proportion  of  parts,  and  skilfully 
conducted  narration.  In  the  midst  of  smiling  scenery  and  pleasurable 
themes,  the  gay  and  the  beautiful  will  appear,  undoubtedly,  to  more 
advantage.  But  amidst  the  rude  scenes  of  nature  and  of  society,  such 
as  Ossian  describes  ;  amidst  rocks  and  torrents,  and  whirlwinds,  and 
battles,  dwells  the  sublime ;  and  naturally  associates  itself  with  that 
gravQ  and  solemn  spirit  which  distinguishes  the  author  of  Fingal.  *^  As 
autumn's  dark  storms  pour  from  two  echoing  hills,  so  toward  each  other 
approached  the  heroes.  As  two  dark  streams  from  high  rocks  meet 
and  mix,  and  roar  on  the  plain  ;  loud,  rough,  and  dark  in  battle,  met 
Locfalin  and  Inisfiul :  chief  mixed  his  strokes  with  chief,  and  man  with 
man.  Steel  clanging  sounded  on  steel.  Helmets  are  cleft  on  high; 
blood  bursts,  and  smokes  around.  As  the  troubled  noise  of  the  ocean 
when  roll  the  waves  on  high  ;  as  the  Inst  peal  of  the  thunder  of  heaven  ; 
such  is  the  noise  of  battle.  The  groan  of  the  people  spread  over  the 
hills.  It  was  like  the  thunder  of  night,  when  the  cloud  bursts  on  Cona» 
and  a  thousand  ghosts  shriek  at  once  on  the  hollow  wind."  Never 
were  images  of  more  awful  sublimity  employed  to  heighten  the  terror  of 
battle. 

*  '^  But  when  the  powers  descending  swell'd  the  fi|^t» 

Then  tumult  rose,  fierce  rage,  and  pale  iiffrigfat: 
JNow  through  the  trembling  shores  Minerva  ealls^ 
And  now  she  thunders  from  the  Grecian  walls. 
Mars,  hov'ring  ,o'er  his  Troy,  his  terror  shrouds 
In  gloomy  tempests  and  a  night  of  clouds ', 
Now  through  each  I'rojan  heart  he  fury  pours, 
With  voice  divine,  from  liion's  topmost  towers— 
Above,  the  Sire  of  Oods  his  thunder  rolls, 
And  peals  on  peals  redoubled  rend  the  poles ; 
Beneath  stem  Neptune  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
'Vhe  forests  wave,  the  mountains  nod  around ; 
Through  all  her  summits  tremble  Ida's  woods, 
And  from  their  sources  boil  her  hundred  floods, 
Troves  turrets  totter  on  the  rocking  plain, 
And  the  tossM  navies  beat  the  heaving  main. 
Deep  in  the  dismal  region  of  the  dead, 
Th'  infernal  monarch  rear'd  his  horrid  head. 
Leapt  from  his  throne,  lest  Neptune's  arm  should  lay 
Hie  dark  dominions  open  to  the  day ; 
And  pour  in  light  on  Pluto's  drear  abodes, 
Abhorr*d  by  men,  and  dreadful  ev'n  to  gods, 
Such  wars  the  immortals  ware ;  such  horrors  rend 
The  world's  vast  concave,  when  the  gods  contend.  Pope. 
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I  hare  prodaced  these  inttances,  in  order  to  demonstrate  bow  eaeeotial 
coDckeDeM  and  timplicity  are  to  rablime  writing.  Simplicitj  I  place 
in  opposition  to  studied  and  profuse  ornament ;  and  conciseness^  to  so* 
perfluous  expression.  The  reason  why  a  defect,  either  in  conciseness 
or  simplicity,  is  hurtful  in  a  peculiar  manner  to  the  sublime,  I  shall  endea- 
vour to  explain.  The  emotion  occasioned  in  the  mind  by  some  great  or 
noble  object,  raises  it  considerably  above  its  ordinary  pitch.  A  sort  of 
enthusiasm  is  produced,  extremely  agreeable  while  it  lasts ;  but  from 
which  the  mind  is  tending  every  moment  to  fall  down  into  its  ordinary 
situation.  Now,  when  an  author  has  brought  us,  or  is  attempting  to 
bring  us,  into  this  state  ;  if  he  multiplies  words  unnecessarily  ;  if  be 
decks  the  sublime  object  which  he  presents  to  us,  round  and  round,  with 
glittering  ornaments  ;  nay,  if  he  throws  in  any  one  decoration  that  sinks 
in  the  least  below  the  capital  image,  that  moment  he  alters  the  key  ;  he 
relaxes  the  tension  of  the  mind  ;  the  strength  of  the  feeling  is  emascu- 
lated, the  beautiful  may  remain,  but  the  sublime  is  gone.  When  Julius 
Cssar  said  to  the  pilot  who  was  afraid  to  put  to  sea  with  him  in  a  storm, 
**  Qpid  times  ?  Caesarem  vchis  ;"  we  are  struck  with  the  daring  mag- 
nanimity of  one  relying  with  such  confidence  on  his  cause  and  his 
fortune.  These  few  wonds  convey  every  thing  necessary  to  give  us  the 
impression  full.  Lucan  resolved  to  amplify  and  adorn  the  thought. 
Observe  how  every  time  he  twists  it  round,  it  departs  ferther  from  the 
sublime,  till  it  ends  at  last  in  tumid  declamation. 

Speroe  miDas,  ioauit,  pelagi,  ventoque  farenti 
Trade  sinas  ;  Italiam,  si  ccelo  auctore,  reeiHas, 
Me,  pete.    Sola  t  ibi  causa  haec  est  justa  tiraoris 
Victorem  non  ndsse  tuum  ;  qaen  numiDa  nunqoam 
Destifuant ;  de  quo  male  tuoc  Fortana  meretur, 
Cum  post  vota  venit.    Medias  perrumpe  procellas 
Tutela  secure  med.     Coeli  iste  fretique 
Non  pupnis  nostras  labor  est.    Hanc  Cesare  pressam 
A  fluctu  aefendet  onus :  Bam  proderit  andit 
Iste  rafis.....Quid  taota  strage  paretor 
Ignoras  ?  quaerit  pelagi,  coelique  tumuHu 
*       Quid  prsBStet  fortuna  mihi.*  Fhars.  V.  578. 

On  account  of  the  jereat  importance  of  simplicity  and  conciseness, 
^  conceive  rhyme,  in  ^iglish  verse,  to  be,  if  not  inconsistent  with  the 

^  But  Cesar  stiU  superior  to  distress, 
Fearless,  and  confident  of  sure  success,  t 

Thus  to  the  pilot  loud  :-^The  seas  despisci 
And  the  vain  threat'niog  of  the  noisy  skies ; 
Though  gods  deny  thee  yon  Ausonian  strand, 
Tet  go,  Icharge  you,  go,  at  my  coounand. 
Thy  ignorance  alone  can  cause  thy  fears, 
Thou  know'st  not  what  a  freight  thy  yessel  bears. 
Thou  know'st  not  I  am  he  to  whom  'Us  given^ 
Jieymr  to  waot  the  eare  of  watchful  heaven. 
\  Obedient  fortune  waits  nur  humble  thrall, 

y  And  always  ready  comes  oefore  I  call. 

Let  winds,  and  seas,  loud  wars  at  freedom  wage. 

And  waste  upon  themselves  their  empty  rage, 

A  stronger,  mightier  deemon  is  thy  friend, 

Thou,  and  thy  barfc,  on'Casar's  ute  depend. 

Thou  stand'st  amas'd  to  view  thb  dreaoful  scene, 

And  wonder'st  what  the  gods  and  fortune  mean  ; 

But  artfully  their  boonties  thus  they  raise. 

And  from  my  danger  arrogate  new  praise ; 

Amidst  the  fears  of  death  they  bid  me  live. 

And  still  enhance  what  they  are  sure  to  give.  Howe  . 
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soblimevat  I^ast  very  ODfavoarable  to  it.  The  coostraioed  elegtnce  of 
this  kind  of  Tene,4nd  studied  smoothness  of  the  sooods,  answering  regii«> 
larly  to  each  other  at  the  end  of  the  line,  though  they  be  onite  tonsis- 
tent  with  gentle  emotions,  yet  weaken  the  native  force  of  sublimity  9 
besidefit  that  the  superfluous  words  which  the  poet  is  often  obliged  to  in- 
troduce in  order  to  fill  up  the  rhyme,  tend  Archer  to  enfeeble  it.  Ho* 
mer's  description  of  the  nod  of  Jupiter,  as  shaking  the  heavens,  has  been 
admired  in  all  ages,  as  highly  sublime.  Literally  translated,  it  runs 
thus  :  '*  He  spoke,  and  bending  his  sable  brows,  gave  the  awful  nod  ; 
while  he  shook  the  celestial  locks  of  his  immortal  head,  aill  Olympus 
was  shaken*"    ^r.  Pope  translates  it  thus  :  < 

He  spoke ;  and  awful  bends  bis  sable  brows^ 
Shakes  his  ambrosial  curis,  and  gives  the  nody 
The  stamp  of  fale,  and  sanction  of  a  ^od. 
High  heaven  with  trembling  the  dread  signal  tooky 
And  all  Olympas  to  its  centre  sboolc. 

'I^he  image  is  spread  out,  and  attempted  to  be  beautified  ;  but  it  is,  in 
truth,  weakened.  The  third  line — *'  The  stamp  of  fate,  and  sanction  of 
a  god,*^  is  merely  expletive,  and  introduced  for  no  other  reason  but  to 
fill  up  the  rhyme  ;  for  it  interrupts  the  description,  and  clogs  the  image. 
For  the  same  reason,  out  of  mere  compliance  with  the  rhyme,  Jupiter 
is  represented  as  shaking  his  locks  before  he  gives  the  nod  : — "  Shakes 
bis  ambrosial  curls,  and  gives  the  nod,*'  which  is  trifling,  and  without 
meting :  whereas,  in  the  original,  the  hair  of  his  head  shaken,  is  the 
effect  of  his  nod,  and  makes  a  happy  picturesque  circumstance  in  the  de« 
scription.* 

The  boldness,  freedom,  and  variety  of  our  blank  verse,  is  infinitely 
more  favourable  than  rhyme  to  all  kinds  of  sublime  poetry.  The  full- 
est proof  of  this  is  afforded  by  Milton  ;  an  author  whose  genius  led  him 
eminently  to  the  sublime.  The  whole  first  and  second  books  of  Para- 
dise Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  it.  Take  only,  for  an  example,  the 
following  noted  description  of  Satan,  after  his  fall,  appearing  at  the  head 
of  the  infernal  hosts :  * 


-He,  above  the  rest 


la  shape  and  gesture  proudly  eminent. 
Stood  like  a  tower  ;  hb  form  had  not  yet  lost 
All  her  original  brishtnebs,  nor  appeared 
Less  than  archangel  ruin*d;  and  the  eicess 
*  Of  elory  obscur'd :  As  when  the  sun,  new  risen, 
Looks  through  the  horiaontal  misty  air 
Shorn  of  his  beams  ;  or,  from  behind  the  moon, 
In  dim  eclipse,  disastrous  twilieht  sheds 
On  half  the  nations,  and  with  fear  of  change 
Perpleies  raonarchs.     Daiken'd  so,  yet  shone 
Above  them  all  th' AiChan gel 

Here  concur  a  variety  of  sources  of  the  sublime  :  the  principal  object 
eminently  great ;  a  high  superior  nature,  fallen  indeed,  but  erecting 
itself  against  distress  ;  the  grandeur  of  the  principal  object  heightened, 
by  associating  it  with  so  noble,  an  idea  as  that, of  the  sun  suffering  an 
eclipse  ;  this  picture  shaded  with  all  those  images  of  change  and  trouble, ' 
of  darkness  and  terror,  which  coincide  so  finely  with  the  sublime  emotion  ; 
and  the  whole  expressed  in  a  style  and  versification,  easy,  natural  and 
simple,  but  magnificent. 


See  Webb  on  the  Beauties  of  Poetrv. 
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I  bare  spoken  of  simplidty  and  conciseness,  as  essential  to  soblime 
wrking.  In  my  general  description  of  it,  I  mentioned  strength,  as  ano- 
ther necessary  requisite.  The  strength  of  description  arises,  in  a  great 
measore,  from  a  simple  conciseness  ;  but  it  supposes  also  something; 
more  ;  namely,  a  proper  choice  of  circamstaoces  in  the  description,  so 
as  to  exhibit  the  object  in  its  full  and  most  striking  point  of  view.  For 
every  object  has  several  faces,  so  to  speak,  by  which  it  may  be  presented 
to  Qs  according  to  the  circumstances  with  which  w^  surround  it ;  and  it 
will  appear  eminently  sublime,  or  not,  in  proportion  as  all  these  cir- 
cumstances are  happily  chosen,  and  of  a  sublime  kind.  Here  lies  the 
great' art  of  the  writer;  and,  indeed,  the  great  difficulty  of  sublime  de« 
scription.  If  the  description  be  too  general,  and  divested  of  circumstan- 
ces, the  object  appears  in  a  faint  light ;  it  makes  a  feeble  impression,  or 
DO  impression  at  all,  on  the  reader.  At  the  same  time,  if  any  trivial  or 
improper  circumstances  are  mingled,  the  whole  is  degraded. 

A  storm  or  tempest,  for  instance,  is  a  sublime  object  in  nature.  Bdt, 
to  render  it  sublime  in  description,  it  is  not  enough  either  to  give  us  mere 
general  expressions  concerning  the  violence  of  the  tempest,  or  to  de- 
scribe its  common  vulgar  effects,  in  overthrowing  trees  and  booses.  It 
must  be  painted  with  such  circumstances  as  fill  the  mind  with  great  knd 
awful  ideas.  This  is  very  happily  done  by  Virgil,  in  the  following  pat- 
•agc: 

Ipse  Pater,  media  nimboniin  id  nocte,  coraica 

Firimina  molitur  deitra ;  quo  maxima  mota 

Terra  tremit ;  fugere  ferae  ;  et  mortal ia  corda 

Per  i^ntes  hamilt«  stravit  pavor :  file,  fla^raDii 

Aut  Atbo,  aut  Rbodopen,  ant  alta  Ceraunia  telo 

Dejicit* csoR.  I. 

Every  circumstance  in  this  noble  description  is  the  production  of  an 
imagination  heated  and  astonished  with  the  grandeur  of  the  object.  If 
there  be  any  defect,  it  is  in  the  words  immediately  following  those  I  have 
quoted  :  **  Ingeminant  Austri,  et  densissimus  imber  ;**  where  the  transi- 
tion is  made  too  hastily,  I  am  afraid,  from  the  preceding  sublime  images^ 
to  a  thick  shower,  and  the  blowing  of  the  south  wind  ;  and  shows  bow 
difficult  it  frequently  is  to  descend  with  grace,  without  seeming  to  fall. 

The  high  importance  of  the  rule  which  I  have  been  now  giving,  con- 
cerning the  proper  choice  of  circumstances,  when  description  is  meant  te 
be  sublime,  seems  to  me  not  to  have  been  sufficiently  attended  to.  It 
has,  however,  such  a  foundation  in  nature,  as  renders  the  least  deflexion 
from  it  fatal.  When  a  writer  is  aiming  at  the  beautiful  only,  his  descrip- 
tions may  have  improprieties  in  them,  and  yet  be  beautiful  still.    Some 

*  The  father  of  the  gods  bis  glorv  shrouds, 
Invoiv'd  in  tempests,  and  a  nigbt  of  clouds  ; 
And  from  tbe  middle  darkness  flashing  out, 
By  fits  be  deals  bis  fiery  bolts  about. 
Eartb  feels  the  motions  of  ber  angry  Ged, 
Her  entrails  tremble,  and  ber  mountains  nod, 
And  flying  beasts  in  forests  seek  abode. 
Deep  horror  seizes  every  buman  breast ; 
Tbeir  pride  it  humbled,  and  their  fears  confest ; 
Wbile  be,  from  bigb,  bb  rolling  thunders  throws, 
And  fires  tbe  mountains  with  repeated  blows ; 
Tbe  rocks  are  from  tbeir  old  foundations  rent, 
The  winds  redouble,  and  tbe  rains  augment.  vitiimsr. 
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trivial,  or  misjudged  circuliistances,  can  be  overlooked  by  the  reader  ; 
thej  make  only  the  difference  of  more  or  less  :  the  gaj,  or  pleasiog  emo* 
tioD,  which  he  has  raised  subsists  still.  But  the  case  is  quite  different 
with  the  sublime.  There,  one  trifling  circumstance,  one  mean  idea,  ia 
sufficient  to  destroy  the  whole  charm.  This  is  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
emotion  aimed  at  by  sublime  description,  which  admits  of  no  mediocrity, 
and  cannot  subsist  in  a  middle  state ;  but  iQust  either  highly  transport 
us,  or,  if  unsuccessful  in  the  eiecution,  leave  us  greatly  disgusted  and 
displeased.  We  attempt  to  rise  along  with  the  writer ;  the  imagination 
is  awakened,  and  put  upon  the  stretch  ;  but  it  requires  to  be  supported  ; 
and  if,  in  the  midst  of  its  efforts,  you  desert  it  uneipectedly,  down  it 
comes  with  a  painful  shock.  When  Milton,  in  his  battle  of  the  angels, 
describes  them  as  tearing  up  the  mountains,  and  throwing  them  at  one 
another  :  there  are,  in  his  description,  as  Mr.  Addison  has  x^bserved,  no 
circumstances  but  what  are  properly  sublime  : 

From  their  fouodations  loosening  to  and  fro, 
Tbev  pluck*d  the  seated  bills,  with  all  their  load. 
Rocks,  waters,  woods ;  and  by  (he  shaggy  tops 
Uplifting,  bore  them  in  their  bands. 

Whereas  Claudian,  in  a  fragment  upon  the  wars  of  the  giants,  has  con- 
trived to  render  this  idea  of  their  throwing  the  mountains,  which  is  in 
itself  so  grand,  burlesque,  and  ridiculous ;  by  this  single  circumstance,  of 
one  of  his  giants  with  the  mountain  Ida  upon  his  shoulders,  and  a  river 
which  flowed  from  the  mountain,  running  down  along  the  giant^s  back,  as 
lie  held  it  up  in  that  posture.  There  is  a  description  too  in  Virgil,  which, 
I  think,  is  censurable ;  though  more  slightly  in  this  respect.  It  is  that 
ef  the  burning  mountain  £tna  ;  a  subject  certainly  very  proper  to  be 
worked  up  by  a  poet  into  a  sublime  description  : 

— Horrificls  jaila  tonat  ^tna  minis. 

Interdamqne  atram  prorampit  ad  etbera  nubem^ 

Turbine  fomantem  piceo,  et  candente  favilla ; 

Attollitque  globos  flammarom,  et  sidera  lambit. 

luterdum  scopulos,  avuisaque  viscera  montis 

Erigit  eructans,  liquefactaque  saia  sub  auras 

Cum  gemitu  glomerat,  fundoque  exaestuat  imo.*        jsv.  iii.  671. 

Here,  after  several  magnificent  images,  the  poet  concludes  with  personi- 
fying the  mountain  under  this  figure,  '*  eructans  viscera  cum  gemitu," 
belching  up  its  bowels  with  a  groan  ;  which,  by  likening  the  mountain 
to  a  sick  or  drunk  person,  degrades  the  majesty  of  the  description.  It  is 
to  no  purpose  to  tell  us,  that  the  poet  here  alludes  to  the  fable  of  the 
giant  Enceladus  lying  under  mount  £tna ;  and  that  he  supposes  his  mo- 
tions and  tossings  to  have  occasioned  the  fiery  eruptions.  He  intended 
the  description  of  a  sublime  object ;  and  the  natural  ideas,  raised  by  a 
baming  mountain,  are  infinitely  more  lofty,  than  the  belchingi  of  any  gi- 

*  The  port  capaeioas,  and  secure  from  wind, 
Is  to  the  foot  of  thundering  ^tnajoin'd. 
By  turns  a  pitcbv  cloud  she  rolls  on  high, 
By  turns  hot  emben  from  ber  entrails  fly. 
And  flakes  of  mounting  flames  that  lick  the  sky. 
Oft  from  her  bowels  massy  rocks  are  thrown, 
And  shiver'd  by  the  force  come  piece-meal  down. 
Oft  liquid  lakes  of  burning  sulphur  flow, 
Fed  from  the  fiery  springs  that  boil  below.  dryden. 

In  this  translation  of  Diydenis  the  debafing  circumstance  to  which  I  object  in 
tba  original,  is,  with  propnety,  omitted. 
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•Dt,  hoir  hoge  soever.  The  debasing  effect  of  the  idea  which  is  here 
presented,  will  appear  in  a  stronger  light,  bj  seeing  what  figure  it  makes 
in  a  poem  of  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's,  who,  tbrongh  a  monstrous  perFer- 
sity  of  taste,  had  chosen  this  for  the  capital  circumstance  in  his  descrip- 
tion, and  thereby  (as  Dr.  Arbothnot  humoronsly  observes,  in  his  treatise 
on  the  Art  of  Sinking)  had  represented  the  noountain  as  in  a  fit  of  the 
cholic. 

JEtaa,  and  all  the  borolng  moantains  find 
Tfaeir  kindled  ttoret  with  inbred  siornii  of  wiad 
Blown  up  to  rage,  and  roaring  out  complain, 
As  torn  with  inward  gripes,  and  torturing  pain  ; 
r* '  Labouring,  they  cast  tlieir  dreadful  vomit  round, 

And  with  their  melted  bowels  spread  the  ground. 

Such  instances  show  how  much  the  sublime  depends  upon  a  just  se- 
lection of  circumstances  ;  and  with  how  great  care  every  circumstance 
must  be  avoided,  which  bv  bordering  in  the  least  upon  the  mean,  or 
even  upon  the  gay  or  the  trifling,  alters  the  tone  of  the  emotion. 

If  it  shall  be  now  inquired,  what  are  the  proper  sources  of  the  sub- 
lime ?  my  answer  is,  that  they  are  to  be  looked  for  every  where  in  na- 
ture. It  is  not  by  hunting  afler  tropes,  and  figures,  and  rhetorical  assis- 
tances, that  we  can  expect  to  profluce  it.  No  :  it  stands  clear,  for  the 
most  part,  of  these  laboured  refinements  of  art.  It  must  come  unsought, 
if  it  comes  at  all ;  and  be  the  natural  offspring  of  a  strong  imagination. 

Est  deus  in  nobis  ;  agitante  calescimus  illo. 
Wherever  a  great  and  awful  object  is  presented  in  nature,  or  a  ve- 
rv  magnanimous  and  exalted  affection  of  the  human  mind  is  displayed ; 
tnence,  if  you  can  catch  the  impression  strongly,  and  exhibit  it  warm 
and  glowing,  you  may  draw  the  sublime.  These  are  its  only  proper 
sources.  In  judging  of  any  striking  beauty  in  composition,  whether  it 
is,  or  is  not,  to  be  referred  to  this  class,  we  must  attend  to  the  nature 
of  the  emotion  which  it  raises  ;  and  only,  if  it  be  of  that  elevating, 
solemn,  and  awful  kind,  which  distinguishes  this  feeling,  we  can  pro* 
noonce  it  sublime* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  the  nature  of  the  sub- 
lime, it  clearly  follows,  that  it  is  an  emotion  which  can  never  be  long 
protracted.  The  mind,  by  no  force  of  genius,  can  be  kept,  for  any 
considerable  time,  so  far  raised  above  its  common  tone  ;  but  will,  of 
course,  relax  into  its  ordinary  situation.  Neither  are  the  abilities  of 
any  human  writer  sufficient  to  supply  a  continued  run  of  unmixed  sub- 
lime conceptions.  The  utmost  we  can  expect  is,  that  this  fire  of  ima- 
gination should  sometimes  flash  upon  us  like  lightning  from  heaven,  andl 
then  disappear.  In  Homer  and  Milton,  this  effulgence  of  genius  breaks 
forth  nK>re  frequently,  and  with  greater  lustre,  than  in  most  authors. 
Shakspeare  also  rises  often  into  the  true  sublime.  But  no  author  what- 
ever is  sublime  throughout.  Some,  indeed,  there  are,  who  by  a 
strength  and  dignity  in  their  conceptions,  and  a  current  of  high  ideas 
that  runs  through  their  whole  composition,  preserve  the  reader's 
mind  always  in  a  tone  nearly  allied  to  the  sublime  ;  for  which  reason 
they  may,  in  a  limited  sense,  merit  the  name  of  continued  sublime  wri- 
ters ;  and,  in  this  class,  we  may  justly  place  Demosthenes  and  Plato. 

As  for  what  is  called  the  sublime  st^le,  it  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  very 
bad  one  ;  and  has  no  relation,  whatever,  to  the  real  sublime.  Persons 
are  apt  to  imagine,  that  magnificent  words,  accumulated  epithets,  and 
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a  certain  swelliog  kind  of  expression,  by  risiog  abore  what  is  usual  or 
yolgar,  contributes  to,  or  even  forms,  the  sublime.  Nothing  can  be 
more  fah>e.  In  all  the  instances  of  sablime  writing,  which  I  have  given, 
BOtl)ing  of  this  kind  appears.  ^*  God  said,  let  there  be  light,  and  there 
**was  light."  This  is  striking  and  sublime.  But  pot  it  into  what  is 
commonly  called  the  sublime  style  :  *'  The  sovereign  arbiter  of  nature, 
**  by  the  potent  energy  of  a  single  word,  commanded  the  light  toeiist  ;^' 
and,  as  Boileau  has  well  observed,  the  style  indeed  is  raised,  bnt  the 
thought  is  fallen.  In  general,  in  all  good  writing,  the  sublime  lies  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words  ;  and  when  the  thought  is  truly  noble,  it  will 
for  the  most  part,  clothe  itself  in  a  native  dignity  of  Innguage.  The  sub- 
lime, indeed,  rejects  mean,  low,  or  trivial  expressions ;  but  it  is, equally 
an  enemy  to  such  as  are  turgid..  The  main  secret  of  being  sublime,  is 
to  say  great  things  in  few  and  plain  words.  It  will  be  found  to  hold^ 
without  exception,  that  the  most  sublime  authors  are  the  simplest  in  their 
style ;  and  wherever  you  find  a  writer,  who  effects  a  more  than  ordinary 
pomp  and  parade  of  words,  and  is  always  endeavouring  to  magnify  his 
subject  by  epithets,  there  you  may  immediately  suspect,  that  feeble  in 
sentiment,  he  is  studying  to  support  himself  by  mere  expression. 

The  same  unfavourable  judgment  we  must  pass  on  all  that  laboured 
apparatus  with  which  some  writers  introduce  a  passage,  or  description, 
which  they  intend  shall  be  sublime  ;  calling  on  their  readers  to  attend, 
invoking  their  muse,  or  breaking  forth  into  general,  unmeaning  exclama- 
tions, concerning  the  greatness,  terribleness,  or  majesty,  of  the  object, 
which  they  are  to  describe.  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Campaign,  has  fallen 
into  an  error  of  this  kind,  when  about  to  describe  the  bMtle  of  Blen- 
heim. 

But !  O  my  mase  !  wbat  irambers  wilt  thou  find 
To  sing  the  furioas  troops  in  battle  Join*d  ? 
Methinks,  I  hear  Ihe  drum's  tumultuous  sound, 
The  victor's  shouts,  and  dying  groans,  coofouod ;  &g. 

lotroduetioBS  of  this  kind,  are  a  forced  attempt  in  a  writer,  to  spur  up 
himself,  and  his  reader,  when  he  dnds  his  imagination  flagging  in  vigour. 
It  is  like  taking  artificial  spirits  in  order  to  supply  the  want  of  such  as 
are  natural.  By  this  observation,  however,  I  do  not  mean  to  pass  a  gen- 
eral censure  on  Mr.  Addispn^s  Campaign,  which,  in  several  places,  is 
fsKT  from  wsMating  merit  ;  and  in  particular,  the  noted  comparison  of  bis 
hero  to  the  angel  who  rides  in  the  whirlwind  and  directs  the  storm,  is  a 
4ru1y  sublime  im»ge. 

The  faults  opposite  to  the  sublime  are  chiefly  two  :  the  frigid,  and  the 
bombast.  The  frigid  consists  in  degrading  an  object  or  sentiment,  which 
is  sublime  in  itself,  by  our  mean  conception  of  it ;  or  by  our  weak, 
low,  and  childish  description  of  it.  This  betrays  entire  absence,  or  at 
least,  great  poverty  of  genius.  Of  this,  there  are  abundance  of  exam- 
ples, and  these  commented  upon  with  much  humour,  in  the  Treatise  on 
the  Art  of  Sinking,  in  Dean  Swift's  works  ;  the  instances  taken  chiefly 
from  Sir  Richard  Blackmore.  One  of  these,  1  had  occasion  already 
to  give  in  relation  to  mount^tna,  and  it  were  needless  to  produce  any 
more.  The  bombast  lies,  in  forcing  an  ordinary  or  trivial  object  out  of 
its  rank,  and  endeavouring  to  raise  it  into  the  sublime  ;  or,  in  attempting 
to  exalt  a  sublime  object  beyond  all  natural  and  reasonable  bounds.  lu- 
te this  error,  which  is  but  too  common,  writers  of  genius  may  some- 
times fall  by  unluckily  losing  sight  of  the  true  point  of  the  sublime. 
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This  if  idso  cdled  fostian,  or  rant.  Shakspeare,  a  great  bat  incorrect 
geoias,  is  not  anezceptionable  here.  Dryden  and  Lee,  in  their  trage- 
dies abound  with  it. 

Thus  far  of  the  Sublime,  of  which  I  ha?e  treated  fuDj,  because  it  is 
so  capital  an  excellency  in  6ne  writing,  and  because  clear  and  precise 
ideas  on  this  head  are,  as  far  as  know,  not  to  be  met  with  in  critical 
writers. 

Before  concluding  this  lecture,  there  is  one  observation  which  I  choose 
to  make  at  this  time  ;  1  shall  make  it  once  for  all,  and  hope  it  will  be  af- 
terward remembered.  It  is  with  respect  to  the  instances  of  faults,  or 
rather  blemishes  and  imperfections,  which,  as  1  hafe  done  in  this  lecture, 
I  shall  hereaAer  continue  to  take,  when  1  can,  from  writers  of  reputa*- 
tion.  I  have  not  the  least  intention  thereby  (0  disparage  their  character 
in  the  general.  1  shall  have  other  occasions  of  doing  equal  justice  to 
their  beauties.  But  it  is  no  reflection  on  any  human  performance,  that 
it  is  not  absolutely  perfect.  The  task  Mould  be  much  easier  for  me,  to 
collect  instances  of  faults  from  bad  writers.  But  they  would  draw  no  at- 
tention, when  quoted  from  books  which  nobody  reads.  And  1  conceive^ 
that  the  method  which  1  follow,  will  contribute  more  to  make  the  best 
authors  be  read  with  pleasure,  when  one  properly  distinguishes  their 
beauties  from  their  faults  ;  and  is  led  to  imitate  and  admire  only  what  is 
worthy  of  imitation  and  admiration. 


LECTURE  V. 


BEAUTY,  AND  OTHER  PLEASURES  OF  TASTE. 

As  sublimity  constitutes  a  particular  character  of  composition,  and 
forms  one  of  the  highest  eicellencies  of  eloquence  and  of  poetry,  it  was 
proper  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.  It  «vill  not  be  necessary  to  discuss 
so  particularly  all  the  other  pleasures  that  arise  from  taste,  as  some  of 
them  have  less  relation  to  our  main  subject.  On  beauty  only  I  shall 
make  several  observations,  both  as  the  subject  is  curiouc*,  and  as  it  tends 
to  improve  taste,  and  to  discover  the  foundation  of  several  of  the  graces 
of  description  and  of  poetry.* 

Beauty,  next  to  sublimity,  affords,  beyond  doubt,  the  highest  pleasure 
to  the  imagination.  The  emotion  which  it  raises,  is  very  distinguishable 
from  that  of  sublimity.  It  is  of  a  calmer  kind  ;  more  gentle  and  soothing  ; 
does  not  elevate  the  mind  so  much,  but  produces  an  agreeabh;  serenity. 
Sublimity  raises  a  feeling,  too  violent,  as  1  showed,  to  be  lasting  ;  the  plea- 
sure arising  from  beauty  admits  of  longer  continuance.  It  extends  also 
to  a  much  greater  variety  of  objects  than  e^ublimity  ;  to  a  variety  indeed 
so  great,  that  the  feelings  which  beautiful  objects  produce,  differ  consid- 
erably, not  in  degree  only,  but  also  in  kind,  from  one  another,  ilence, 
BO  word  in  the  language  is  used  in  a  more  vague  signification  than  beauty. 
It  is  applied  to  almost  every  external  object  that  pleases  the  eye,  or  the 

*  See  HotcbiDson's  Inquiry  eoDcerning  Beaaty  and  Virtue.  Gerard  on  Taste, 
ckap.  iii.  Io<^uiry  into  the  Origin  of  the  Ideal  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful.  Ele- 
ments of  Criticiim,  chap.  iii.     Spectator,  vol.  vi.  Essay  ontbe  Pleasures  of  Taste. 
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ear ;  to  ft  great  nomfoer  of  the  graces  of  writing ;  to  mmxj  dispositiooa  of 
the  miDd  :  naj,  to  sereral  objects  of  mere  abstract  science.  We  talk  cdr- 
rently  of  a  beaatifal  tree  or  flower  ;  a  beaatifol  poem  ;  a  beaatiful  cha- 
racter ;  and  a  beautiful  theorem  in  mathematics. 

Hence  we  may  easily  perceiye,  that,  amopg  so  great  a  rariety  of  ob* 
jects,  to  find  ont  come  one  quality  in  which  they  all  agree,  and  which  if 
the  foundation  of  that  agreeable  sensation  they  all  raise,  must  be  a  very 
difficult,  if  not,  more  probubly,  a  vain  attempt.  Objects  denominated 
beautiful,  are  so  different,  as  to  please,  not  in  virtue  of  any  one  qualtty 
common  to  them  all,  but  by  means  of  several  different  principles  in  bo- 
roan  nature.  The  agreeable  emotion  which  they  all  raise,  is  somewhat 
of  the  same  nature  ;  and  therefore,  has  the  common  name  of  beauty 
given  to  it  ;  but  it  is  raised  by  different  causes. 

Hypotheses,  however,  have  been  framed  by  ingenious  men,  for  assign- 
ing the  fundamental  quality  o(  beauty  in  all  objects.  In  particular,  onl* 
formity  amidst  variety,  has  been  insisted  on  as  this  fundamental  quality* 
For  the  beauty  of  many  figures,  I  admit  that  this  accounts  in  a  satisfacto- 
ry manner.  But  when  we  endeavour  to  apply  this  principle  to  beautiful 
objects  of  some  other  kind,  as  to  colonr,  for  instance,  or  motion,  we  shall 
soon  find  that  it  has  no  place.  And  even  in  eiternal  figured  objects  it 
does  not  hold,  that  their  beauty  is  in  proportion  to  their  mixture  of  va- 
riety with  uniformity  ;  seeing  many  please  us  as  highly  beautiful,  which 
have  almost  no  variety  at  all,  and  others,  which  are  various  to  a  degree 
of  intricacy.  Laying  systems  of  this  kind,  therefore,  aside,  what  1  now 
propose  is,  to  give  an  enumeration  of  several  of  those  classes  of  objects 
in  which  beauty  most  remarkably  appears  ;  and  to  point  out,  as  far  as  I 
can,  the  separate  principles  of  beauty  in  each  of  them. 

Colour  affords,  perhaps,  the  simplest  instance  of  beauty,  and  therefore 
the  fittest  to  begin  with.  Here,  jieither  variety,  nor  uniformity,  nor  any 
other  principle  that  1  know,  can  be  assigned,  as  the  foundation  of  beauty. 
We  can  refer  it  to  no  other  cause  but  the  structure  of  the  eye,  which  de*> 
termines  us  to  receive  certain  modifications  of  the  rays  of  light  with  more 
pleasure  than  others.  And  we  see  accordingly ,  that,  as  the  organ  of  sen- 
sation varies  in  different  persons,  they  have  their  different  favourite  co- 
lours. It  is  probable,  that  association  of  ideas  has  influence,  in  some 
cases,on  the  pleasure  which  we  receive  from  colours.  Green,  for  instance, 
may  appear  more  beautiful,  by  being  connected  in  our  ideas  with  rural 
prospects  and  scenes  ;  white,  with  innocence ;  blue,  with  the  serenity 
of  the  sky.  Independent  of  associations  of  this  kind,  all  that  we  can  fur- 
ther observe  concerning  colours  is,  that  those  chosen  for  beauty  are, 
generally,  delicate,  rather  than  glaring.  Such  are  those  paintings  with 
which  nature  hath  ornamented  some  of  her  works,  and  which  art  strives 
in  vain  to  imitate  ;  as  the  feathers  of  several  kinds  of  birds,  the  leaves 
of  flowers,  and  the  fine  variation  of  colours  exhibited  by  the  sky  at  the 
rising  and  setting  of  the  sun.  These  present  to  us  the  highest  instances 
of  the  beauty  of  colouring ;  and  have  accordingly  been  the  favoiMrite 
subjects  of  poetical  description  in  all  countries. 

Frosi  colour  we  proceed  to  figure,  which  opens  to  us  forms  of  beauty 
more  complex  and  diversified.  Bfegularity  first  o.ccurs  to  be  noticed  as 
a  source  of  beauty.  By  a  regular  figure,  is  meant,  one  which  we  per- 
ceive to  be  formed  according  to  some  certain  rule,  and  not  left  arbitrary 
or  loose,  in  the  construction  of  its  parts.  Thus,  a  circle,  a  square,  a 
triangle,  or  a  hexagon,  please  the  eye,  by  their  regularity,  as  beautiful 
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figures.  We  must  not,  however,  conclode,  that  all  figures  please  in  pro- 
portion  to  their  regokiritj  ;  or  that  regnlarity  is  the  sole,  or  the  chief, 
foundation  of  beaut  j  in  figure.  On  the  contrary,  a  certain  graceful  varie- 
ty IS  found  to  be  a  much  more  powerful  principle  of  beauty  ;  and  is 
therefore  studied  a  great  4^1  more  than  regularity,  in  all  works  that 
are  designed  merely  to  pletee  the  eye.  I  am,  indeed,  inclined  to  think, 
that  regularity  appears  beautiful  to  us,  chiefiy,  if  not  only,  on  account 
of  its  suggesting  the  ideas  of  fitness,  propriety,  and  use,  which  have 
always  a  greater  connexion  with  orderly  and  proportioned  forms,  than 
with  those  which  appear  not  constructed  according  to  any  certain  rule. 
It  is  clear,  that  nature,  who  is  undoubtedly  the  most  graceful  artist,  hath, 
ID  all  her  ornamental  works,  pursued  variety  with  an  apparent  neglect  of 
regularity.  Cabinets,  doors,  and  windows,  are  made  af^er  a  regular  form, 
in  cubes  and  paral9k>grams,  with  an  exact  proportion  of  parts  ;  and  by 
heing  so  formed  they  please  the  eye  :  for  this  good  reason,  that,  being 
worin  of  use,  they  are,  by  such  figures,  the  better  suited  to  the  ends  for 
which  they  were  designed.  But  plants,  flowers,  and  leaves  are  full  of 
variety  and  diversity.  A  straight  canal  is  an  insipid  figure,  in  comparison 
efthe  meanders  of  rivers.  Cones  and  pyramids  are  beautiful ;  buttreea 
growing  in  their  natural  wildness,  are  infinitely  more  beautiful  than  when 
trimmed  into  pyramids  and  cones.  The  apartments  of  a  house  must  be 
regular  in  their  disposition,  for  the  conveniency  of  its  inhabitants  ;  but 
a  garden  which  is  designed  merely  for  beauty,  would  be  exceedingly 
dfi^usting,  if  it  had  as  much  uniformity  and  order  in  its  parts  as  a  dwel* 
Ung-house.  v 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  bis  Analysis  of  Beauty,  has  observed,  that  figurea 
bounded  by  curve  lines  are,  in  general,  more  beautiful  than  those  bound- 
ed by  strait  lines,  and  angles.  He  pitches  upon  two  lines,  on  which, 
according  to  him,  the  beauty  of  figure  principally  depends  ;  and  he  has 
illustrated  and  supporteil  his  doctrine,  by  a  surprising  number  of  instan- 
ces. The  one  is  the  waving  line,  or  a  curve  bending  backwards  and 
forwards,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  letter  S.  This  he  calls  the  line 
of  beauty ;  and  shows  how  often  it  is  found  in  shells,  flowers,  and  such 
other  ornamental  works  of  nature ;  as  is  common  also  in  the  figures  de- 
signed by  painters  and  sculptors,  for  the  purpose  of  decoration.  The 
other  line,  which  he  calls  the  line  of  grace,  is  the  former  waving  curve, 
twisted  round  some  solid  body.  The  cdrling  worm  of  a  common  jack  is 
one  of  the  instances  he  gives  of  it  Twisted  pillars,  and  twisted  horns, 
also  exhibit  it.  In  all  the  instances  which  he  mentions,  variety  plainly 
appears  to  be  so  material  a  principle  of  beauty,  that  he  seems  not  to  err 
much  when  be  defines  the  art  of  drawing  pleasing  forms,  to  be  the  art 
of  varying  well.  For  the  curve  line«  so  much  the  favourite  of  painters, 
derives,  according  to  htm,  its  chief  advantage,  from  its  perpetual  bending 
and  variation  from  the  stiff  regularity  of  the  straight  hne. 

Motion  furnishes  another  source  of  beauty,  distinct  from  figure.  Mo* 
tion  of  itself  is  pleasing  ;  and  bodies  in  motion  are,  *'  caeteris  paribus,*' 
preferred  to  those  in  rest.  It  is,  however,  only  gentle  motion  that  be- 
longs to  the  beautiful ;  for  when  it  is  very  swift,  or  very  forcible,  such  as 
that  of  a  torrent,  it  partakes  of  the  sublime.  The  motion  of  a  bird  gliding 
through  the  air,  is  extremely  beautiful ;  the  swiftness  with  which 
lightning  darts  through  the  heavens,  is  mi^ficent  and  astonishing. 
And  here,  it  is  proper  to  ot>serve,  that  the  sensations  of  sublime  and 
beautiful  are  not  always  distinguished  by  very  distant  boundaries  ;  but 
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are  capable,  in  several  instances,  of  approaching  towards  each  other. 
Thus,  a  smooth  ranning  stream  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  objects  is 
nature :  as  it  swells  gradoallj  into  a  great  river,  the  beautiful,  bv  degrees, 
is  lost  in  the  sublime.  A  young  tre«^  is  a  beautiful  object ;  a  spreading 
ancient  oak,  is  a  venerable  and  a  grand  one.  The  calmness  of  a  fine  morn- 
ing is  beautiful ;  the  universal  stillness  of  the  evening  is  highlj  sublime, 
But  to  return  to  the  beauty  of  motion,  it  will  be  found,  I  think,  to  hold 
very  generally,  that  motion  in  a  straight  line  is  not  so  beautiful  as  in  an  un- 
dulating waving  direction  ;  and  motion  upwards  i»,  commonly  too,  more 
agreeable  than  motion  downwards.  The  easy  curling  motion  of  flame 
and  smoke  mny  be  instanced,  as  an  object  singularly  a;;reeable  :  and  here 
Mr.  Hogarth's  waving  line  recurs  upon  us  as  a  principle  of  beauty.  That 
artist  observes,  very  ingeniously,  that  all  the  common  and  necessary  mo- 
tions for  the  business  of  life,  are  performed  by  med^  straight  or  plain 
lines  :  but  that  all  the  graceful  and  ornamental  movements  are  nrade  in 
waving  lines  :  an  observation  not  unworthy  of  being  attended  to,  by  aU 
who  study  the  grace  of  gesture  and  action. 

Though  colour,  figure,  and  motion,  be  separate  principles  of  beauty ; 
yet  in  many  beautiful  objects  they  all  meet,  and  thereby  render  the  beau- 
ty both  greater,,  and  more  complex.  Thus,  in  flowers,  trees,  animals,  we 
are  entertained  at  once  with  the  delicacy  of  the  colour,  with  the  grace- 
fulness of  the  figure,  and  sometimes  also  with  the  motion  of  the  object. 
Although  each  of  these  produce  a  separate  agreeable  seasatioo,  yet  they 
are  of  such  a  similar  nature,  as  readily  to  mix  and  blend  in  one  general 
perception  of  beauty,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  whole  object  as  its  cause  i 
for  beauty  i^  always  conceived  by  us,  as  something  residing  in  the  object 
which  raises  the  pleasant  sensation  ;  a  sort  of  glory  which  dwells  upon, 
and  in?ests  it.  Perhaps  the  most  complete  assemblage  of  beautiful  objects 
that  can  any  where  be  found,  is  presented  by  a  rich  natural  landscape, 
where  there  is  a  sufficient  variety  of  objects  ;  fields  in  verdure,  scatter* 
ed  trees  and  flowers,  running  water,  and  animals  grazing.  If  to  these 
be  joined,  some  of  the  productions  of  art,  which  suit  such  a  scene ;  as 
a  bridge  which  arches  over  a  river,  smoke  rising  from  cottages  in  the 
midst  of  trees,  and  the  distant  view  of  a  fine  building  seen  by  the  rising 
sun ;  we  then  enjoy,  in  the  highest  perfection,  that  gay,  cheerful,  and 
placid  sensation  which  characterizes  beauty.  To  have  an  eye  and  a  taste 
formed  for  catching  the  peculiar  beauties  of  such  scenes  as  these,  is  a  ne- 
cessary requisite  for  all  who  attempt  poetical  description. 

The  beauty  of  the  human  countenance  is  more  complex  than  any  that 
we  have  yet  considered.  It  includes  the  beauty  of  colour,  arising  from 
the  delicate  shades  of  the  complexion,  and  the  beauty  of  figure,  arising^ 
from  the  lines  which  form  the  difierent  features  of  the  face.  But  the 
chief  beauty  of  the  countenance  depends  upon  a  mysterious  expression, 
which  it  conveys  of  the  qualities  of  the  mind  ;  of  good  sense,  or  good 
humour  ;  of  sprightliness,  candour,  benevolence,  sensibility,  or  other 
amiable  dispositionr.  How  it  comes  to  pass,  that  a  certain  conformation 
of  features  is  connected  in  our  idea  with  certain  moral  quaUties ;  whether 
we  are  taught  by  instinct,  or  by  experience,  to  form  this  connexion,  and 
to  read  the  mind  in  the  countenance,  belongs  not  to  us  now  to  inquire,  nor 
is  indeed  easy  to  resolve.  The  fact  is  certain,  and  acknowledged,  that 
what  gives  the  human  countenance  its  most  distinguishing  beauty,  is 
what  is  called  its  expression  ;  or  an  image,  which  it  is  conceived  to 
show  of  internal  moral  dispositions. 
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This  leads  us  to  observe,  thiit  there  are  certaia  qvalities  of  the  mind 
which,  whether,  expressed  in  the  conotenaDce  or  by  words,  or  bj  ac« 
tioQS,  always  raise  in  us  a  feeling  similar  to  that  of  beauty.  There 
are  two  great  classes  of  moral  quahtiea ;  one  is  of  the  high  and  the  great 
rirtues,  which  require  extraordinary  efforts,  and  torn  upon  dangers  and 
sufferings  ;  as  heroism,  magnanimity,  contempt  of  pleasures,  and  con« 
(empt  of  death.  These,  as  I  have  observed  in  a  former  lecture,  excite 
in  the  spectator  an  emotion  of  sublimity  and  grandeur.  The  other  class 
is  generally  of  the  social  virtues,  and  such  as  are  of  a  softer  and  gentler 
kiml ;  as  compassion,  mildness,  friendship,  and  generosity.  These  raise 
in  the  beholder  a  sensation  of  pleasure,  so  much  akin  to  that  produced 
by  beautiful  eitemal  objects,  that  though  of  a  more  dignified  nature,  it 
may,  without  impropriety,  be  classed  under  the  same  head. 

A  species  of  beauty,  distinct  from  any  I  have  yet  mentioned,  arises 
from  design  or  art ;  or  in  other  words,  from  the  perception  of  means  be* 
ing  adapted  to  an  end  ;  or  the  parts  of  any  thing  being  well  fitted  to  an* 
swer  the  design  of  the  whole.  When,  in  considering  the  structure  of  or 
tree  or  a  plant,  we  observe,  how  all  the  parts,  the  roots,  the  stem,  the 
bark  and  the  leaves,  are  suited  to  the  growth  and  nutriment  of  the  whole  ^ 
much  more  when  we  survey  all  the  parts  and  members  of  a  living  animri; 
or  when  we  examine  any  of  the  curious  works  of  art  ^  such  as  a  clock, 
a  ship,  or  any  nice  machine  ;  the  pleasure  which  we  have  in  the  survey^ 
is  wholly  founded  on  this  sense  of  beauty.  It  is  altogether  different 
from  the  perception  of  beauty  produced  by  colour,  figure,  variety,  or  any 
of  the  causes  formerly  mentioned.  When  I  look  at  a  watch,  for  instance, 
the  case  of  it,  if  finely  engraved,  and  of  curious  workmanship,  strikes 
me  as  beautiful  in  the  former  sense  ;  bright  colour,  exquisite  polish^ 
figures  finely  raised  and  turned.  But  ivhen  I  examine  the  constructioo 
of  the  spring  and  the  wheels,  and  praise  the  beauty  of  the  internal  ma- 
chinery, my  pleasure  then  arises  wholly  from  the  view  of  that  admirable 
art,  with  v;hich  so  many  various  and  complicated  parts  are  made  to 
nnite  for  one  purpose. 

This  sense  of  beauty,  in  fitness  and  design,  has  an  extensive  influence 
over  Biany  of  our  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  the  beauty  which  we 
discover  in  the  proportion  of  doors,  windows,  arches,  pillars,  and  all  the 
orders  of  architecture.  Let  the  ornaments  of  a  bnilding  be  ever  so  fine 
and  elegant  in  themselves,  yet  if  they  interfere  with  this  sense  of  fitness 
and  design,  they  lose  their  beauty,  and  hurt  the  eye,  like  disgreeable 
objects.  Twisted  columns,  for  instance,  are  undoubtedly  ornamental  }s 
but  as  they  have  an  appearance  of  weakness,  they  always  displease 
when  they  are  made  use  of  to  support  any  part  of  a  building  that  is 
massy,  and  that  seems  to  require  a  more  substantial  prop.  We  cannot 
look  upon  any  work  whatever,  without  being  led  by  a  natural  association 
of  ideas,  to  think  of  its  end  and  design,  and  of  course  to  examine  the 
propriety  of  its  parts,  in  relation  to  this  design,  and  end.  When  their 
propriety  is  clearly  discerned,  the  work  seems  always  to  have  some 
beauty  ;  but  when  there  is  a  total  want  of  propriety,  it  never  fails  of  ap- 
pearing deformed.  Our  sense  of  fitness  and  design,  therefore,  is  so  pow- 
erful, and,  holds  so  high  a  rank  among  our  perceptions,  as  to  regulate,  in 
a  great  measure,  our  other  ideas  of  beauty  ;  an  observation  which  I  the 
rather  make,  as  it  is  of  the  otmost  importance,  that^l  who  study  com- 
position should  carefully  attend  to  it.  For,  in  an  epic  poem,  »  history, 
an  oration,  or  any  work  of  genios,  we  always  require,  as  we  do  in  oth^r 
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works,  a  fitness,  or  adjustment  of  means  to  the  end  which  the  author  is 
supposed  to  have  in  view.  Let  his  descriptions  be  e?er  so  rich,  or  his 
figures  ever  so  elegant,  yet  if  they  are  out  of  place,  if  they  are  not  pro- 
per parts  of  that  whole,  if  they  suit  not  the  main  design,  they  lose  all 
their  beauty  ;  nay,  from  beauties  they  are  converted  into  deformities. 
Such  power  has  oyr  sense  of  fitness  and  coogruity,  to  produce  a  total 
transformation  of  an  object  whose  appearance  otherwise  would  have, 
been  beautiful. 

After  having  mentioned  so  many  various  species  of  beauty,  it  now  only 
remains  to  take  notice  of  beauty  as  it  is  applied  to  writing  or  discourse  ; 
a  term  commonly  used  in  a  sense  altogether  loose  and  undetermined. 
For  it  is  applied  to  all  that  pleases,  either  in  style  or  in  sentiment,  from 
whatever  principle  that  pleasure  flows  ;  and  a  beautiful  poem  or  oration 
means,  in  common  language,  no  other  than  a  good  one,  or  one  well  com- 
posed. In  this  sense,  it  is  plain,  the  word  is  altogether  indefinite^  and 
points  at  no  particular  species  or  kind  of  beauty.  There  is,  however, 
another  sense,  somewhat  more  definite,  in  which  beauty  of  writing  cha- 
racterizes a  particular  manner  ;  when  it  is  used  to  signify  a  certaiagrace 
and  amenity  in  the  turn  either  of  style  or  sentiment  for  which  some  au- 
thors have  been  peculiarly  distinguished.  In  this  sense,  it  denotes  a 
manner  neither  remarkably  sublime,  nor  vehemently  passionate)  nor 
uncommonly  sparkling  ;  but  such  as  raises  in  the  reader  an  emotion  of 
the  gentle  placid  kind,  similar  to  what  is  raised  by  the  contemplation  of 
beautiful  objects  in  nature  ;  which  neither  lifts  the  mind  very  high,  nor 
agitates  it  very  much,  but  diffuses  over  the  imagination  an  agreeable  and 
pleasing  serenity.  Mr.  Addison  is  a  writer  altogether  of  this  character  ; 
and  is  one  of  the  most  proper  and  precise  examples  that  can  be  given 
of  it.  Fenelon,  the  author  of  the  Adventures  of  Telemachus,  may  be 
given  as  another  example.  Virgil  too,  though  very  capable  of  rising  on 
occasions  into  the  sublime,  yet,  in  his  general  manner,  is  distinguished 
by  the  character  of  beauty  and  grace,  rather  than  of  sublimity.  Among 
orators,  Cicero  has  more  of  the  beautiful  than  Demosthenes,  whose 
genius  led  him  wholly  towards  vehemence  and  strength. 

This  much  it  is  sufficient  to  have  said  upon  the  subject  of  beauty^ 
We  have  traced  it  through  a  variety  of  forms  ;  as  next  to  sublimity,  it 
is  the  most  copious  source  of  the  pleasures  of  taste ;  and  as  the  con- 
sideration of  the  different  appearances,  and  principles  of  beauty,  tends 
to  the  improvement  of  taste  in  many  subjects. 

But  it  is  not  only  by  appearing  under  the  forms  of  sublime  or  beau- 
tiful, that  objects  delight  the  imagination.  From  several  other  princi- 
ples also,  they  derive  their  power  of  giving  it  pleasure. 

Novelty,  for  instance,  has  been  mentioned  by  Mr.  Addison,  and  by 
every  writer  on  this  subject.  An  object  which  has  no  merit  to  recom- 
mend it,  except  its  being  uncommon  or  new,  by  means  of  this  quality 
alone,  produces  in  the  mind  a  vivid  and  an  agreeable  emotion.  Hence 
that  passion  of  curiosity,  which  prevails  so  generally  among  mankind. 
Objects  and  ideas  which  have  been  long  familiar,  make  too  faint  an  im- 
pression to  give  an  agreeable  exercise  to  our  Acuities.  New  and  strange 
objects  rouse  the  mind  from  its  dormant  state,  by  giving  it  a  quick  and 
pleasing  impulse.  Hence  in  a  great  measure,  the  entertainment  afford- 
ed us  by  fiction  and  romance.  The  emotion  raised  by  novelty  is  of 
a  more  lively  and  pungent  nature,  than  that  produced  by  beauty  ;  but 
much  shorter  in  its  continuance.    For  if  tbe  object  have  in  itself  no. 
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cbarms  to  hold  our  atteDlion,  the  sbiDing  gloss  thrown  upon  it  by  Dovelty 
soon  wears  off. 

Besides  novelty,  imitation  is  another  source  of  pleasure  to  taste. 
This  gives  rise  to  what  Blr.  Addison  terms  the  secondary  pleasures  of 
imagination  ;  which  form,  doubtless,  a  very  extensive  class.  For  all 
imitation  affords  some  pleasure  ;  not  only  the  imitation  of  beautiful  or 
great  objects,  by  recalling  the  original  ideas  of  beauty  or  grandeur  which 
«uch  objects  themselves  exhibited  ;  but  even  objects  which  have  nei- 
ther beauty  nor  grandeur,  bay,  some  which  are  terrible  or  deformed^ 
please  us  in  a  secondary  or  represented  view. 

The  pleasures  of  melody  and  harmony  belong  also  to  taste  ;  th^e  is 
no  agreeable  sensation  we  receive  either  from  beauty  or  sublimity,  but 
what  is  capable  of  being  heightened  by  the  power  of  musical  sound. 
Hence  the  delight  of  poetical  numbers,  and  even  of  the  more  conceal- 
ed and  looser  measures  of  prose.  Wit,  humour,  and  ridicule  likewise 
open  a  variety  of  pleasures  to  taste,  quite  distinct  from  any  that  we  have 
yet  considered. 

At  present  it  is  not  necessary  to  pursue  any  further  the  subject  of  the 
pleasures  of  taste.  1  have  opened  some  of  the  general  principles  ;  it  is 
time  now  to  make  the  application  to  our  chief  subject.  If  the  question 
be  pot,  to  what  class  of  those  pleasures  of  taste  which  I  have  enume- 
rated, that  pleasure  is  to  be  referred,  which  we  receive  from  poetry, 
eloquence,  or  fine  writing  ?  My  answer  is,  not  to  any  one,  but  to  them 
all.  This  singular  advantage,  writing  and  discourse  possess,  that  they 
encompass  so  large  and  rich  a  field  on  all  sides,  and  have  power  to  ex- 
hibit, in  great  perfection,  not  a  single  set  of  objects  only,  but  almost  the 
whole  of  those  which  give  pleasure  to  taste  and  imagination  ;  whether 
that  pleasure  arise  from  sublimity,  from  beauty  in  its  different  forms,  from 
design  and  art,  from  moral  sentiment,  from  novelty, from  harmony,  from 
wit,  humour,  and  ridicule.  To  whichsoever  of  these  the  peculiar  bent 
of  a  person's  taste  lies,  from  some  writer  or  other,  he  has  it  always  in  his 
power  to  receive  the  gratification  of  it. 

Noiv  this  high  power  which  eloquence  and  poetnr  possess,  of  supply- 
ing taste  and  imagination  with  such  a  wide  circle  of  pleasures,  they  de- 
rive altogether  from  their  having  a  greater  capacity  of  imitation  and 
description  than  is  possessed  by  any  other  art.  Of  all  the  means  which 
human  ingenuity  has  contrived  for  recalling  the  images  of  real  objects, 
and  awakening,  by  representation,  similar  emotions  to  those  which  are 
raised  by  the  original,  none  is  so  full  and  extensive  as  that  which  is  ex- 
ecuted by  words  and  writing.  Through  the  assistance  of  this  happy 
invention,  there  is  nothing,  either  in  the  natural  or  moral  world,  but  what 
can  be  represented  and  set  before  the  mind,  in  colours  very  strong  and 
-lively.  Hence  it  is  usual  among  critical  writers,  to  speak  of  discourse 
as  the  chief  of  all  the  imitative  or  mimetic  arts  ;  they  compare  it  with 
painting  and  with  sculpture,  and  in  many  respects  prefer  it  justly  before 
them. 

This  style  was  first  introduced  by  Aristotle  in  his  Poetics  ;  and,  since 
his  time,  has  acquired  a  general  currency  among  modern  authors.  But 
as  it  is  of  consequence  to  introduce  as  much  precision  as  possible  into 
critical  language,  I  must  observe,  that  this  manner  of  speaking  is  not 
accurate.  Neither  discourse  in  general,  nor  poetry  in  particular,  can 
be  called  altogether  imitative  arts.  We  must  distinguish  betwixt  imitation 
and  description,  which  are  ideas  that  should  not  be  confounded.  Imita- 
tion if  performed  by  means  of  somewhat  that  has  a  natural  likeness  and 
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resemblance  to  the  thing  imitated,  and  of  congeqnence  is  understood  by 
all :  such  are  statues  and  pictures.  Deseription,  agab,  is  the  raising  in 
the  mind  the  conception  of  an  object  by  means  of  some  arbitrary  or  in- 
vtitotcd  symbols,  understood  only  by  those  who  agree  in  the  institution  of 
them  ;  such  are  words  and  writing.  Words  hare  no  natural  resemblance 
fo  the  ideas  or  objects  which  they  are  employed  to  signify  ;  but  a  statue 
or  a  picture  has  a  natural  likeness  to  the  original.  And  therefore  imita- 
lion  and  description  differ  considerably  in  their  nature  from  each  other. 

As  far  indeed,  as  a  poet  or  a  historian  introduces  into  his  work  per:)on8 
actually  speaking  ;  and,  by  the  words  which  he  puts  into  their  mouths^ 
Represents  the  discourse  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  hold  ;  so  far 
bis  art  may  more  accurately  be  called  imitative ;  and  this  is  the  case  in 
all  dramatic  composition,  fiut,  in  narrative  or  descriptive  works,  it  can 
with  no  propriety  be  called  so.  Who,  for  instance,  would  call  Virgil's 
description  of  a  tempest,  in  the  first  £neid,  an  imitation  of  a  storm  ?  If 
we  heard  of  the  imitation  of  a  battle,  we  might  naturally  think  of  some 
mock  fight,  or  representation  of  n  battle  on  the  stage,  but  would  never 
apprehend,  that  it  meant  one  of  Homer's  descriptions  in  the  Iliad.  I 
admit,  at  the  same  time,  that  imitation  and  description  agree  in  their 
principal  effect,  of  recalling,  by  external  signs,  the  ideas  of  things  which 
we  do  not  see.  But  though  in  this  they  coincide,  yet  it  should  not  be  for- 
gotten, that  the  terms  themselves  are  not  synonymous ;  that  they  import 
different  means  of  effecting  the  same  end ;  and  of  course  make  different 
impressions  on  the  mind.* 

Whether  we  consider  poetry  in  particular,  and  discourse  in  general, 
as  imitative  or  descriptive  ;  it  is  evident,  that  their  whole  power,  in  re- 
calling the  impressions  of  real  objects,  is  derived  from  the  significancy 
of  words.  As  their  excellency  flows  altogether  from  this  source,  we 
must,  in  order  to  make  way  for  further  inquiries,  begin  at  this  fountain- 
bead.  I  shall  therefore,  in  the  next  lecture,  enter  upon  the  considera- 
lion  of  language :  of  the  origin,  the  progress,  and  construction  of  which 
I  purpose  to  tj eat  at  some  length. 

*  Thougfa  in  the  eseoation  of  particalar  parts,  poetry  is  eertainlv  descriptive  ret bor 
Ihaa  imjtatiVe,  yet  there  is  a  qualified  sense  in  which  poetry,  in  the  general,  may  be 
termed  an  inoitative  art.  The  subject  of  the  poet  (as  Dr.  Gerard  has  shown  in  (he 
appendis  to  hfs  Essay  on  Taste)  is  intended  to  be  an  imitation,  not  of  thin  A  really 
6iisting,but  of  the  course  of  nature ;  that  is,  a  feigned  representation  of  such  events, 
99  siftch  scenes,  as  though  they  never  Imd  a  being,  yet  might  have  existed ;  and 
which,  therefore,  by  their  probability,  l)ear  a  resemblance  to  nature.  It  was  proba- 
bly ia  this  sense  that  Aristotle  termed  poetry  a  mimetic  art.  Uovr  far  either  the 
initation  or  the  description  which  poetry  employs,  is  superior  to  the  imitative  pow- 
ers of  painting  and  muKtc,  is  well  shown  by  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  treatise  on  music, 
painting  and  poetry.  The  chief  advantage  which  poetry,  or  discourse  in  general, 
enjoys,  ts  (hat  whereas,  by  the  nature  of  bis  art,  the  painter  is  confined  to  the  repre- 
sentation of  ^a  single  moroant,  writing  and  discourse  can  trace  a  transactiao  throagh 
its  whole  progress.  That  moment,  indeed,  which  the  painter  pitches  upon  for  toe 
subject  of  bis  picture,  be  mavbe  said  to  exhibit  with  more  advantage  than  the  poet 
or  the  orator ;  inasmuch  as  he  aets  before  us,  in  one  view  all  the  minute  coocur- 
nnt  circumstances  of  the  event  which  happens  in  one  individual  point  of  time,  as 
Ibey  appear  in  nature  ;  while  discourse  is  obliged  to  exhibit  them  in  succession,  and 
by  means  of  a  detail,  which  is  in  danger  of  becoming  tedious,  in  order  to  be  dear ; 
or,  if  not  tedious,  is  in  danger  of  being  obscure,  fiut  to  that  point  of  time  which 
be  has  chosen,  the  painter  beiog  entirely  confined,  he  cannot  exhibit  vaHona  stages 
of  the  same  action  or  event ;  and  he  is  subject  to  this  farther  defect  that  be  can  only 
cihtbit  objects  as  they  appear  to  the  eye,  and  can  very  imperfectly  delineate  cha- 
racters and  eeotiments,  which  are  the  noblest  subjects  of  imitation  or  description. 
The  powar  af  representing  these  with  full  advantage,  gives  a  high  saperiorKy  i^k 
dUoaura^and  vntiogt  abova  all  other  imitative  acts. 
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LECTURE  VI. 

RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE. 

Having  Botshed  mj  obserTations  on  the  pleasures  of  taste,  which  were 
meaot  to  be  introdactory  to  the  principal  subject  of  these  lectures,  I  now 
begin  to  treat  of  laogaage  ;  which  is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  power 
of  eloquence.  This  will  lead  to  a  considerable  discussion  ;  and  there 
are  few  subjects  belonging  to  polite  literature,  which  more  merit  such 
a  discussion.  I  shall  first  give  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  lan- 
guage in  several  particulars,  from  its  early  to  its  more  advanced  periods  ; 
which  shall  be  followed  by  a  similar  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
writing.  I  shall  next  gi? e  some  account  of  the  construction  of  language, 
or  the  principles  of  universal  grammar  ;  and  shall,  lastly,  apply  these 
observations  more  particularly  to  the  English  tongue.* 

Language,  in  general,  signifies  the  expression  of  our  ideas  ij  certain 
articulate  sounds,  which  are  used  as  the  signs  of  those  ideas.  By  articu- 
late sounds,  are  meant  those  modulations  of  simple  voice  or  of  sound 
emitted  from  the  thorax,  which  are  formed  by  means  of  the  mouth  and  its 
several  organs,  the  teeth,  the  tongue,  the  lips,  and  the  palate.  How  far 
there  is  any  natural  connexion  between  the  ideas  of  the  mind  and  the 
sounds  emitted,  will  appear  from  what  I  have  afterward  to  offer.  But 
as  tlie  natural  connexion  can  upon  any  system,  affect  only  a  ffmall  part 
of  the  fabric  of  language  ;  the  connexion  between  words  and  ideas  may, 
in  general,  be  considered  as  arbitrary  and  conventional,  owing  to  the, 
agreement  of  men  among  themselves  ;  the  clear  proof  of  which  is,  that 
diiSereht  nations  have  different  languages,  or  a  different  set  of  articulate 
sounds,  which  they  have  chosen  for  communicating  their  ideas. 

This  artificial  method  of  communicating  thought,  we  now  behold  car- 
ried to  the  highest  perfection.  Language  is  become  a  vehicle  by  which 
the  most  delicate  and  refined  emotions  of  one  mind  can  be  transmitted, 
or,  if  we  may  so  speak,  transfused  into  another.  Not  only  are  names  giv- 
en to  all  objects  around  us,  by  which  means  an  easy  and  speedy  inter- 
course is  carried  on  for  providing  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  all  the 
relations  and  differences  among  these  objects  are  minutely  onarked,  the 
invisible  sentiments  of  the  mind  are  described,  the  most  abstract  notions 
and  conceptions  are  rendered  intelligible ;  and  all  the  ideas  which  science 
ean  discover,  or  imagination  create,  are  known  by  their  proper  names. 
Nay,  language  has  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  be  made  an  instrument  of 
the  most  refined  luxury.  Not  resting  in  mere  perspicuity,  we  require  orna- 
ment also ;  not  satisfied  with  having  the  conceptions  of  others  made  known 

*  S6«  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  Dissertation  on  the  Formatioo  of  Languages — Treatise 
en  the  Origin  and  Proi^est  of  Language,  in  3  vols. — Harris's  Hermes,  or  a  Philoso- 
phical Inquiry  ooncemuag  Language  and  Universal  Grammar.— Essai  sur  POrigine 
des  Connoissaooes  Hnmaines,  par  I'Abb^  Condillac. — Principes  de  Grammaire,  par 
Mar8ai8.-^Grammaire  General  et  Raisonn^e. — Traill  de  la  Formation  Mechanique 
des  Langues,  par  le  President  de  firosses. — Discours  sur  llnegalit^  parmi  les  Horn- 
mes,  par  Rousseau. — Grammaire  Generale,  par  Beauz^e. — Principes  de  la  Traduc- 
tion, par  Bitfteuz.— Warburton's  Divine  Lotion  of  Moses,  vol.  iii. — Sanctii 
Minerva,  cum  notis  Periaonil.— Les  Vrais  Prineipes  de  le  Langue  Franpoise,  par  PAb* 
}f€  Girard. 
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to  us,  we  make  a  farther  demand,  to  have  them  so  decked  and  adorned  as 
to  entertain  onr  fancy,  and  this  demand,  it  is  found  very  possible  to  giTi- 
tify.  In  this  state,  we  now  find  language.  In  this  state,  it  has  been  found 
among  many  nations  for  some  thousand  years.  The  object  is  become 
familiar ;  and,  like  the  expanse  of  the  firmament,  and  other  great  objects, 
which  we  are  accustomed  to  behold,  we  behold  it  without  wonder. 

But  carry  your  thoughts  back  to  the  6rst  dawn  of  language  among  men. 
Reflect  upon  the  feeble  beginnings  from  which  it  must  have  arisen,  and 
upon  the  many  and  great  obstacles  which  kmust  have  encountered  in  its 
progress  ;  and  you  will  find  reason  for  the  highest  astonishment,  on  view- 
ing the  height  which  it  has  now  attained.  We  admire  several  of  the 
inventions  of  art ;  we  plume  ourselves  on  some  discoveries  which  have 
been  made  in  latter  ages,  serving  to  advance  knowledge,  and  to  render 
life  comfortable ;  we  speak  of  them  as  the  boast  of  human  reason. 
But  certainly  no  invention  is  entitled  to  any  such  degree  of  admiration  as 
that  of  language  ;  which,  too,  must  have  been  the  product  of  the  first  and 
rudest  ages,  if,  indeed,  it  can  be  considered  as  a  human  invention  at  all. 

Think  of  the  circumstances  of  mankind  when  language  began  to  be 
formed.  They  were  a  wandering  scattered  race  ;  no  society  among 
them  except  families ;  and  the  family  society  too  very  imperfect,  as 
their  method  of  living  by  hunting  or  pasturage  must  have  separated  them 
frequently  from  one  another.  In  this  situation,  when  so  much  divided ^ 
and  their  intercourse  so  rare,  how  could  anyone  set  of  sounds,  or  words, 
be  generally  agreed  on  as  the  signs  of  their  ideas  ?  Supposmg  that  a  few, 
whom  chance  or  necessity  threw  together,  agreed  by  some  means  upon 
certain  signs,  yet  by  what  authority  could  these  be  propagated  among 
other  tribes  or  families,  so  as  to  spread  and  grow  up  into  a  language  ? 
One  would  think,  that  in  order  to  any  language  fixing  and  extending  itself, 
men  must  have  been  previously  gathered  together  in  considerable  num- 
bers ;  society  must  have  been  already  far  advanced ;  and  yet,  on  the 
other  hand  there  seems  to  have  been  an  absolute  necessity  for  speech, 
previous  to  the  formation  of  society.  For,  by  what  bond  could  any  mul- 
titude of  men  be  kept  together,  or  be  made  to  join  in  the  prosecution  of 
any  common  interest,  until  once,  by  the  intervention  of  speech,  they  could 
communicate  their  wants  and  intentions  to  one  another  ?  So  that,  either 
how  society  could  form  itself,  previously  to  language,  or  how  words 
could  rise  into  a  language,  previously  to  society  formed,  seem  to  be 
points  attended  with  equal  difficulty.  And  when  we  consider  farther,  that 
curious  analogy  which  prevails  in  the  construction  of  almost  all  lan- 
guages, and  that  deep  and  subtle  logic  on  which  they  are  founded,  diffi- 
culties increase  so  much  upon  us,  on  all  hands,  that  there  seems  to  be  no 
small  reason  for  referring  the  first  origin  of  all  language  to  divine  teach- 
ing or  inspiration. 

But  supposing  language  to  have  a  divine  original,  we  cannot,  however, 
suppose,  that  a  perfect  system  of  it  was  all  at  once  given  to  man.  It  is 
much  more  natural  to  think  that  God  taught  our  first  parents  only  such 
language  as  suited  their  present  occasions  ;  leaving  them,  as  he  did  in 
other  things,  to  enlarge  and  improve  it  as  their  future  necessities  should 
require.  Consequently,  those  first  rudiments  of  speech  must  have  been 
poor  and  narrow  ;  and  we  are  at  full  liberty  to  inquire  in  what  manner, 
and  by  what  steps,  language  advanced  to  the  state  in  which  we  now  find 
it.  The  history  which  1  am  to  give  of  this  progress,  will  suggest  several 
things,  both  curious  in  themselves,  and  useful  in  our  future  disquisitions 
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If  we  $hoDld  suppose  a  period  before  any  words  were  iofeDled  or 
known,  it  is  clear,  that  men  coold  bsTO  no  other  method  of  commanicat- 
k)g  to  others  what  they  felt,  than  by  the  cries  of  passion^  accompanied' 
with  soch  motions  and  gestures  as  were  farther  expressive  of  passion. 
For  these  are  the  only  signs  which  nature  teaches  all  men,  and  which 
are  understood  by  all.  One  who  saw  another  going  into  some  place  where 
he  himself  had  been  frightened,  or  exposed  to  danger,  and  who  sought  to 
warn  his  neighbour  of  the  danger,  could  contrire  no  other  way  of  doing 
so  than  by  uttering  those  cries,  and  making  those  gestures,  which  are  the 
signs  of  &ar  :  just  as  two  men,  at  this  day,  would  endeavour  to  make 
themselves  be  understood  by  each  other,  who  should  be  thrown  together 
on  a  desolate  island,  ignorant  of  each  other*s  language.  Those  excla- 
mations, therefore,  which  by  grammarians  are  called  interjections,  utter- 
ed in  a  strong  and  passionate  manner,  were,  beyond  doubt,  the  first  ele- 
ments or  beginnings  of  speech. 

When  more  enlarged  communications  became  necessary,  and  names  be- 
gan to  be  assigned  to  objects,  in  what  manner  can  we  suppose  men  to: 
have  proceeded  in  this  assignation  of  names,  or  invention  of  words  1  Un- 
doubtedly, by  imitating,  as  much  as  they  could,  the  nature  of  the  object 
which  they  named,  by  the  sound  of  the  name  which  they  gave  to  it.  As, 
a  painter  who  would  represent  grass,  must  employ  a  green  colour  ;  so  in, 
the  beginnmgs  of  language,  one  giving  a  name  to  any  thing  harsh  or  bois- 
terous, would  of  course  employ  a  harsh  or  boisterous  sound.  He  could  not 
do  otherwise,  if  he  meant  to  excite  in  the  hearer  the  idea  of  that  thing 
which  he  sought  to  name.  To  suppose  words  invented,  or  names  given 
to  things,  in  a  manner,  purely  arbitrary,  without  any  ground  or  reason,  ia 
to  suppose  an  effect  without  a  cause*  There  must  have  always  been  some 
motive  which  led  (o  the  assignation  of  one  name  rather  than  another  ; 
and  we  can  conceive  no  motive  which  would  more  universally  operate  up- 
on men  in  their  first  efforts  towards  language,  than  a  desire  to  paint  by 
speech,  the  objects  which  they  named,  in  a  manner  more  or  less  complete; 
according  as  the  vocal  organs  had  it  in  their  power  to  affect  this  imitation. 

Wherever  objects  were  to  be  named,  in  which  sound,  noise,  or  motion 
were  concerned,  the  imitation  by  words  was  abundantly  obvious.  Nothing 
was  more  natural,  than  to  imitate,  by  the  sound  of  the  voice,  the  quality 
of  the  sound  or  noise  which  any  external  object  made ';  and  to  form  its 
name  accordingly.  Thus,  in  all  languages,  we  find  a  multitude  of  words 
that  are  evidently  constructed  upon  thb  principle^A  certain  bird  is 
termed  the  the  cuckoo,  from  the  sound  which  it  emitsT^^When  one  sort  of 
wind  is  said  to  whistle^  and  another  to  roar ;  when  a  serpent  is  said  to 
hiss ;  a  fly  to  huzz^  and  falling  timber  to  crash  ;  when  a  stream  is  said  to 
Jhwy  and  hail  to  rattU ;  the  analogy  between  the  word  and  the  thing  sig- 
nified is  plainly  discernible. 

In  the  names  of  objects  which  address  the  sight  only,  where  neither 
noise  nor  motion  are  concerned^  and  still  more  in  the  terms  appropriated 
to  moral  ideas,  this  analogy  appears  to  fail.  Many  learned  men,  however, 
have  been  of  opinion,  that  though  in  such  cases,  it  becomes  more  ob- 
scure, yet  it  is  not  altogether  lost ;  bat  that  throughout  the  radical  words 
of  all  languages,  there  may  be  traced  some  degree  of  correspondence 
with  the  object  signified.  With  regard  to  moral  and  intellectual  ideas, 
they  remark,  that  in  every  language,  the  terms  significant  of  them,  are 
derived  from  the  names  of  sensible  o)>jects  to  which  they  are  conceived 
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to  be  aoalogoua  ;  and  with  regard  to  sensible  objects  pertaining  merely  to 
sight,  thej  remark,  that  their  most  distingoishing  qualities  have  certain 
radical  sounds  appropriated  to  the  expression  of  them,  in  a  great  variety 
of  languages.  Stability,  for  instance,  fluidity,  hoUowness,  smoothness, 
gentleness,  violence,  kc,  they  imagine  to  be  painted  by  the  sound  of  cer- 
tain letters  or  syllables,  which  have  some  relation  to  those  different  states 
of  visible  objects,  on  accoui^  of  an  obscure  resemblance  which  the  or- 
gans of  voice  are  capable  of  assuming  to  such  external  qualities.  By 
this  natural  mechanism,  they  imi^ine  all  languages  to  have  been  at  first 
constructed,  and  the  roots  of  their  capital  words  formed.* 
•  As  &r  as  this  system  is  founded  in  truth,  language  appears  to  be  not 
altogether  arbitrary  in  its  origin.  Among  the  ancient  Stoic  and  Platonic 
philosophers,  it  was  a  question  much  agitated,  *'  Utrum  nomina  rerom 
sint  nature,  an  impositione  ?  ^vcyt  9  $iTi ;"  by  which  they  meant,  whether 
words  were  merely  conventional  symbols  ;  of  the  rise  of  which  no  ac- 
count could  be  given,  except  the  pleasure  of  the  first  inventors  of  lan- 
guage ?  or,  whether  there  was  some  principle  in  nature  that  led  to  the 
assignation  of  particular  names  to  particular  objects  ?  and  those  of  the 
Platonic  school  favoured  the  latter  opinion.! 

This  principle,  however,  of  a  natural  relation  between  words  and  ob- 

*  The  aatbor  who  has  carried  his  speeolations  on  this  subject  the  farthest,  is  the 
President  Ves  Brosses,  in  bis  ^<  Traits  de  la  Formation  Mechanique  des  Langoes.'' 
Some  of  the  radical  letters  or  syllables  which  he  supposes  to  carry  this  expressive 
power  in  most  known  languages  are,  St,  to  signify  stability  or  rest ;  Fl,  to  denote 
fiaeney ;  CI,  a  gentle  descent :  R,  what  relates  to  rapid  motion ;  C,  to  cavity  or 
hollowness,  &c.  A  century  before  his  time,  Dr.  Wallis,  in  his  Grammar  of  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  had  taken  notice  of  these  significant  roots,  and  represented  it  as  a  pe- 
culiar eicellencv  of  our  tongue,  that  beyond  all  others,  it  expressed  the  nature  of 
the  objects  whicn  it  named,  by  employing  sounds  sharper,  softer,  weaker,  strong^*!*, 
more  ol>scure,  or  more  stridulous,  according  as  the  idea  which  Is  to  be  suggested  re- 
quures.  He  gives  various  examples.  Thus,  words,  formed  upon  St,  always  deaole 
firmneaa  and  strength,  analogous,  to  the  Latin  Mo  ;  as  stand,  stay,  staff,  stop,  stoat, 
steady ,  stake,  stamp,  stallion,  stately,  &c.  Words  beginning  with  Str,  intimate  vio- 
lence, force  and  energy,  analogous  to  the  Greek  c^^t/m/ut ;  as,  strive,  strength,  strikoi 
stripe,  stress,  struggle,  stride,  stretch,strip,&c.  Thr,implies  forcible  ^notion :  as,  throw, 
throb,  thrust,  through,  threaten,  thraldom.  Wr,  obloquity  or  distortSon  ;  as,  wry, 
wrest,  wreath,  wresfle,  wrin^,  wrong,  wrangle,  wrath,  wrack,  kc.  Sw,  silent  agita- 
tion»  or  lateral  motion;  as,  sway,  swing,  swerve,  sweep,  swim.  SI,  a  gentle  fall 
or  less  observable  motion  ;  .as,  slide,  slip,  sly,  slit,  slow,  slack,  sling.  Sp,  dissipa- 
tion or  expansion ;  as  spread,  sprout,  sprinkle,  split,  spill,  spring.  Terminations  in 
ash,  indicate  something  acting  nimbly  and  sharply ;  as,  crash,  gash,  rash,  flash,  lash, 
slash.  Terminations  in  ush,  something  acting  more  obtrusely  and  dully ;  as,  crush, 
brush,  hush,  gush,  blush.    The  learned  author  produces  a  great  many  more  eiam- 

Eles  of  the  same  kind,  which  seem  to  leave  no  doubt,  that  the  analogies  of  sound 
ave  bad  some  influence  on  the  formation  of  words.  At  the  same  time,  in  all  spe- 
culatiom  of  this  kind,  there  is  so  much  room  for  fancy  to  operate,  that  they  ought 
to  be  adopted  with  much  caution  in  forming  any  general  theory. 

f  VId.  Flat,  in  Cratylo.  "  Nomina  verbaque  non  posita  fortuito,  sed  quadara  vi  et 
ratione  naturas  facta  esse,  P.  Nigidius  in  Grammaticis  Commentariis  docet ;  rem  sane 
in  philosophic  dissertatlonibus  celebrem.  In  earn  rem  multa  argumenta  dicit,  cur 
videri  possint,  verba  esse  naturafia,  magis  quam  arbitraria.  Koi,  inkiuit,  cum  dici* 
mas,  motu  quodam  orb  conveniente,  cum  ipsius  verbi  demon8trationentimur,et  labi- 
as  seniim  primores  emovemus,  ac  spiritum  atque  animam  porro  versum,  et  ad  eos 
quibus  consermo  cinamur  intendimus.  At  contra  euro  dicimus  JVb<,  neqne  profusn 
intentoqne  flatu  vocis,  neque  projeotis  labiis  pronunciamus ;  sed  et  spiritum  et  labi- 
as  quasi  intra  nosmet  ipsos  coercemas.  Hoe  ait  idem  et  in  eo  quod  dicimus,  tu^ 
etegOy  etmihi  et  Ubi.  Nam  sicuti  cum  adnuimus  et  abnuimus,  motua  quodam  illo  vel 
capitis,  vel  oculorum,  a  nature  rei  quam  signi/icat,  non  abhorret,  ita  la  bis  vocibus 
quasi  gestus  quidam  oris  et  splritus  naturalis  est.  Eadem  ratio  est  in  Grscis  quoque 
vacibu?  quam  esse  in  nostris  aolmadVMimuf."  A.  Gkilcub,  Noct.  Atthca^  lib.  x.  cap.  4. 
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jectty  can  only  be  applied  to  kogaage  in  its  most  simple  and  primitive 
state.  Though  in  every  tongne,  some  remains  of  it,  as  I  have  shown 
above,  can  be  traced,  it  were  utterly  in  vain  to  search  for  it  throughout 
the  whole  construction  of  any  modern  language.  As  the  multitude  of 
terms  increase  in  every  nation,  and  the  immense  field  of  limguage  is  filled 
up,  words,  by  a  thousand  fanciful  and  irregular  methods  of  derivation  and 
composition,  come  to  deviate  widely  from  the  primitive  character  of  their 
roots,  and  to  lose  all  analogy  or  resembldnce  in  sound* to  the  things  signifi- 
ed. In  this  state  we  now  find  langoi^ge.  Words,  as  we  now  employ 
them,  taken  in  the  general,  may  be  considered  as  symbols,  not  as  imita- 
tions ;  as  arbitrary,  or  instituted,  not  natural  signs  of  ideas.  But  there 
can  be  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  language,  the  nearer  we  remount  to  its  rise 
among  men,,  will  be  found  to  partake  more  of  a  natural  expression.  As 
it  could  be  originally  formed  on  nothing  but  imitation,  it  would,  in  its 
primitive  state,  be  more  picturesque  ;  much  more  barren  indeed,  and 
narrow  in  the  circle  of  its  terms,  than  now  ;  but  as  far  as  it  went,  more 
expressive  by  sound  of  the  thing  signified.  This,  then,  may  be  assumed 
as  one  character  of  the  first  state,  or  beginnings  of  language,  among  every 
savage  tribe. 

A  second  character  of  language,  in  its  early  state,  is  drawn  from  the 
manner  in  which  words  were  at  first  pronounced,  or  uttered,  by  men. 
Interjections,  I  showed,  or  passionate  exclamations,  were  the  first  ele- 
ments of  speech.  Men  laboured  to  communicate  their  feelings  to  one 
another,  by  those  expressive  cries  and  gestures  which  nature  taught 
them.  After  words,  or  names  of  objects,  began  to  be  invented,  this 
mode  of  speaking,  by  natural  signs,  could  not  be  all  at  once  disused. 
For  language,  in  its  infancy,  must  have  been  extremely  barren ;  and 
there  certainly  was  a  period  among  all  rude  nations,  when  conversation 
was  carried  on  by  very  few  words,  intermixed  with  many  exclamations 
and  earnest  gestures.  The  small  stock  of  words  which  men  as  yet  pos- 
sessed, rendered  these  helps  absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  their 
conceptions;  and  rude,  uncultivated  men  not  having  always  at  hand 
even  the  few  words,  which  they  knew,  would  naturally  labour  to  make 
themselves  understood,  by  varying  their  tones  of  voice,  and  accompany- 
ing their  tones  with  the  most  significant  gesticulations  they  could  make. 
At  this  day,  when  persons  attempt  to  speak  in  any  language  which  they 
possess  imperfectly,  they  have  recourse  to  all  these  supplemental  me- 
thods, in  order  to  render  themselves  more  intelligible.  The  plan,  too, 
according  to  which  1  have  shown,  that  language  was  originally  construct- 
ed, upon  resemblance  or  analogy,  as  far  as  was  possible,  to  the  thing  sig- 
nified, would  naturally  lead  men  to  utter  their  words  with  more  empha- 
sis and  force,  as  long  as  language  was  a  sort  of  painting  by  means  of 
sound.  For  all  those  reasons  this  may  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that 
the  pronunciation  of  the  earliest  languages  was  accompanied  with  more 
gesticulation,  and  with  more  and  greater  inflections  of  voice,  than  what 
we  now  use  :  there  was  more  action  in  it ;  and  it  was  more  upon  a  cry- 
ing or  singing  tone. 

To  this  manner  of  speaking,  necessity  first  gave  rise.  But  we  must 
observe,  that  after  this  necessity  had,  in  a  great  measure,  ceased,  by  lan- 
guage becoming  in  process  of  time  more  extensive  and  topious,  the  an* 
cient  manner  of  speech  still  subsisted  among  many  nations ;  and  what  had 
arisen  frooft  necessity,  continued  to  be  used  for  ornament.  Wbere?er 
f  here  was  much  fire  and  vivacity  in  the  genius  of  nations,  they  were  nata-» 
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rally  inclioed  to  a  mode  of  conversation  which  gratified  the  imag^ation 
so  much ;  for  an  imagination  which  is  warm,  is  always  prone  to  throw 
hoth  a  great  deal  of  action,  and  a  variety  of  tones,  into  discourse.  Upon 
this  principle.  Dr.  Warburton  accounts  for  so  much  speaking  by  action, 
a»  we  find  among  the  Old  Testament  prophets  ;  as  when  Jeremiah  breaks 
the  potter's  vessel  in  sight  of  the  people  ;  throws  a  book  into  the  £u- 
pbr;  ^    okes  ;  and  carries  out  his  household  stufi*; 

all  1^  e  significant  modes  of  expression,  very  natu- 

ral vere  accustomed  to  explain  themselves  so 

muc  s.    In  like  uKinner,  among  the  northern 

Am(  ns  and  actions  were  found  to  be  mnch  used 

as  e:  ng,  on  all  their  great  occasions  of  inter- 

coui  by  the  belts  and  strings  of  wampum,  which 

they  gave  and  received,  they  were  accustomed  to  declare  th^ir  meaning, 
as  much  as  by  their  discourse. 

With  regard  to  inflections  of  voice,  thes  e  are  so  natural,  that  to  some 
nations,  it  has  appeared  easier  to  express  different  ideas,  by  varying  the 
tone  with  which  they  pronounced  the  same  word,  thsm  to  contrive  words 
for  all  their  ideas.     This  is  the  practice  of  the  Chinese  in  particular. 

The  number  of  words  in  their  knguage  is  said  not  to  be  great ;  but  in 
speaking,  they  vary  each  of  their  words  on  no  less  than  five  different 
tones,  by  which  they  make  the  same  word  signify  five  different  things. 
This  must  give  a  great  appearance  of  music  or  singing  to  their  speech. 
For  those  inflections  of  voice  which,  in  the  infancy  of  language,  were  no 
more  than  harsh  or  dissonant  cries,  must,  as  language  gradually  polishes, 
pass  into  more  smooth  and  musical  sounds  ;  and  hence  is  formed  what 
we  call  the  prosody  of  a  language. 

It  is  remarkable,  and  deserves  attention,  that,  both  in  the  Greek  and 
Roman  languages,  this  musical  and  gesticulating  pronunciation  was  retain- 
ed in  a  very  high  degree.  Without  having  attended  to  this,  we  shall  be 
at  a  loss  in  understanding  several  passages  of  the  classics,  which  relate  to 
the  public  speaking,  and  the  theatrical  entertainments  of  the  ancients.  It 
appears  from  many  circumstances,  that  the  prosody  both  of  the  Greeks 
and  Romans  was  carried  much  farther  than  ours ;  or  that  they  spoke 
with  more  and  stronger  inflections  of  voice  than  we  use.  The  quantity 
of  their  syllables  was  much  more  fixed  than  in  any  of  the  modern  lan- 
guages, and  rendered  much  more  sensible  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing  them. 
Besides  quantities,  or  the  difference  of  short  and  long,  accents  were  placed 
upon  6}'l)ablctF,  the  acute,  grave,  and  circumflex ;  the  use  of  wjiich 
accents  we  have  now  entirely  lost,  but  which>  we  know,  determined  the 
speaker's  voice  to  raise  or  fall.  Our  modern  pronunciation  must  have 
appeared  to  them  a  lifeless  monotony.  The  declamation  of  their  orators, 
and  the  pronunciation  of  their  actors  upon  the  stage,  approached  to  the 
nature  of  a  recitative  in  music  ;  was  capable  of  being  marked  in  notes, 
and  supported  with  instruments ;  as  several  learned  men  have  fully  proved. 
And  if  this  was  the  case,  as  they  have  shown,  among  the  Romans, 
the  Greeks,  it  is  well  known,  were  still  a  more  musical  people  than  the 
Romans,  and  carried  their  attention  to  tone  and  pronunciation  onucb  far- 
ther in  every  public  exhibition.  Aristotle,  in  his  poetics,  considers  the 
music  of  tragedy  as  one  of  its  chief  and  most  essential  parts. 

The  case  was  parallel  with  regard  to  gesture  ;  for  strong  tones,  and 
animated  gestures,  we  may  observe,  always  go  together.  Action  is  treat- 
ed of  by  all  the  ancient  critics,  as  the  chief  quality  in  every  public  spcak- 
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er.  The  action,  both  of  the  orators  and  the  players  in  Greece  and 
Rome,  was  far  more  vehement  than  what  we  are  accustomed  to.  Ros- 
dos  would  have  seemed  a  madman  to  us.  Gesture  was  of  such  conse- 
quence upon  the  ancient  stage,  that  there  is  reason  for  believing,  that,  on 
some  occasions,  the  speaking  and  the  acting  part  were  divided,  which, 
according  to  our  ideas,  would  form  a  strange  exhibition  ;  one  player  spoke 
the  words  in  the  proper  tones,  while  another  performed  the  corresponding 
motions  and  gestures.  We  le^rn  from  Cicero,  that  it  was  a  contest  be- 
tween him  and  Roscius*  whether  he  could  express  a  sentiment  in  a  great- 
er variety  of  phrases,  or  Roscius  in  a  greater  variety  of  intelligible  sig- 
Bifbant  gestures.  At  last,  gesture  came  to  engross  the  stage  wholly  ; 
for,  under  the  reigns  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  the  favourite  entertain- 
ment of  the  public  was  the  pantomime,  which  was  carried  on  entirely  by 
mute  gesticulations.  The  people  were  moved,  and  wept  at  it,  as  much 
as  at  tragedies  ;  and  the  passion  for  it  became  so  strong,  that  laws  were 
obliged  to  be  made,  for  restraining  the  senators  from  studying  the  panto- 
mime art.  NoW)  though  in  declamations  and  theatrical  exhibitions,  both 
tone  and  gesture  were,  doubtless,  carried  much  farther  than  in  common 
discourse  ;  yet  public  speaking  of  any  kind  must,  in  every  country,  bear 
fiome  proportion  to  the  manner  that  is  used  in  conversation,  and  such  pub- 
lic entertainments  as  I  have  now  mentioned  could  never  have  been  re- 
lished by  a  nation,  whose  tones  and  gestures,  in  discourse,  were  as  lan- 
guid as  ours. 

When  the  barbarians  spread  themselves  over  the  Roman  empire,  these 
more  phlegmatic  nations  did  not  retain  the  accents,  the  tones,  and  gestures, 
which  necessity*  at  first  introduced,  and  custom  and  fancy  afterward  so 
long  supported,  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages.  As  the  Latin 
tongue  was  lost  in  their  idioms,  so  the  character  of  speech  and  pronun- 
ciation began  to  be  changed  throughout  Europe.  Nothing  of  the  same 
attention  was  paid  to  the  music  of  language,  or  to  the  pomp  of  declama- 
tion and  theatrical  action.  Both  conversation  and  public  speaking  be- 
came more  simple  and  plain,  such  as  we  now  find  it ;  without  that  enthu- 
siastic mixture  of  tones  and  gestures,  which  distinguished  the  ancient 
nations.  At  the  restoration  of  letters,  the  genius  of  language  was  so 
much  altered,  and  the  manners  of  the  people  had  become  so  different, 
that  it  was  no  easy  matter  to  understand  what  the  ancients  had  said,  con- 
cerning their  declamations  and  public  spectacles.  Our  plain  manner  of 
speaking  in  these  northern  countries,  expresses  the  passions  with  sufficient 
energy,  to  move  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to  any  more  vehement 
manner.  But,  undoubtedly,  more  varied  tones,  and  more  animated  mo- 
tions, carry  a  natural  expression  of  warmer  feelings.  Accordingly  in 
different  modern  languages,  the  prosody  of  speech  partakes  more  of 
music,  in  proportion  to  the  liveliness  and  sensibility  of  the  people.  A 
Frenchman  both  varies  his  accents,  and  gesticulates,  while  he  speaks, 
much  more  than  an  Englishman.  An  Italian,  a  great  deal  more  than  ci- 
ther. Musical  pronunciation  and  expressive  gesture  are,  to  this  day,  the 
distinction  of  Italy. 

From  the  pronunciation  of  language,  let  us  proceed,  in  the  third  place, 
to  consider  the  style  of  language  in  its  most  early  state,  and  its  progress 
in  this  respect  also.  As  the  manner  in  which  men  at  first  uttered  their 
words  and  maintained  conversation,  was  strong  and  expressive,  enforcing 
their  imperfectly  expressed  ideas  by  cries  and  gestures  ;  so  the  language 
which  they  used  could  be  no  other  than  full  of  figures  and  metaphors, 
not  correct  indeed,  but  forcible  and  picturesque. 
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We  are  apt,  Qpon  a  saperBcial  vieir,  to  imagine,  that  those  modes  of 
eipression  which  are  called  figures  of  8peech,are  among  the  chief  re- 
finements of  speech,  not  invented  till  after  language  had  adranced  to  its 
latter  periods,  and  mankind  were  brought  into  a  polished  state  ;  and  that, 
then,  they  were  devised  by  orators  and  rhetoricians.  The  quite  contra- 
ry of  this  is  the  troth.  Mankind  never  employed  so  many  figares  of 
speech,  as  when  they  had  hardly  any  words  for  expressing  their  meaning. 

For,  first  the  want  of  proper  names  for  every  object  obliged  them  to 
use  one  name  for  many  ;  and,  of  course,  to  express  themselves  by  com- 
parisons, metaphors,  allusions,  and  all  those  substituted  forms  of  speech 
which,  render  language  figurative.  Next,  as  the  objects  with  which  thej 
were  most  conversant,  were  the  sensible,  material  objects  around  them, 
names  would  be  given  to  those  objects,  long  before  words  were  invented 
ibr  signifying  the  dispositions  of  the  mind,  or  any  sort  of  moral  and  in- 
tellectual ideas.  Hence,  the  early  language  of  men  being  entirely  made 
up  of  words  descriptive  of  sennible  objects,  it  became  of  necessity  ex- 
tremely metaphorical. — For,  to  signify  any  desire  or  passion,  or  any  act 
or  feeling  of  the  mind,  they  had  no  precise  expression  which  was  appro- 
priated to  that  purpose,  but  were  under  a  necessity  of  painting  the 
emotion  or  passion  which  thiey  felt,  by  allusion  to  those  sensible  objects 
which  had  most  relation  to  it,  and  which  could  render  it,  in  some  sort, 
visible  to  others. 

But  it  was  not  necessity  alone,  that  gave' rise  to  this  figured  style. 
Other  circumstances  also,  at  the  commencement  of  language,  contributed 
to  it  In  the  infancy  of  all  societies,  men  are  much  under  the  dominion  of 
imagination  and  passion.  ^  They  live  scattered  and  dispersed  ;  they  are 
unacquainted  with  the  course  of  things  ;  they  are,  every  day,  meeting 
with  new  and  strange  objects.  Fear  and  surprise,  wonder  and  astonish- 
ment, are  their  most  frequent  passions.  Their  language  will  necessarily 
partake  of  this  character  of  their  minds.  They  will  be  prone  to  exag- 
geration and  hyperbole.  They  will  be  given  to  describe  every  thing 
with  the  strongest  colours,  and  most  vehement  expressions  ;  infinitely 
more  than  men  living  in  the  advanced  and  cultivated  periods  of  society, 
when  their  imaginations  are  nK>re  chastened,  their  passions  are  more 
tamed,  and  a  wider  experience  has  rendered  the  objects  of  life  more  fa- 
miliartothem.  Even  the  manner  in  which  I  before  showed  that  the  first 
tribes  of  men  uttered  their  words,  would  have  considerable  influence  en 
their  style.  Wherever  strong  exclamations,  tones,  and  gesture,  enter 
much  into  conversation,  the  imagination  is  always  more  exercised ;  a 
greater  efibrt  of  fancy  and  passion  is  excited.-r-Consequently,  the  fancy 
kept  awake,  and  rendered  more  sprightly  by  this  mode  of  utterance, 
operates  upon  style,  and  enlivens  it  more. 

These  reasonings  are  confirmed  by  undoubted  facts.  The  style  of  all 
the  most  early  languages,  among  nations  who  are  in  the  first  and  rude 
periods  of  society,  is  found,  without  exception,  to  be  full  of  figures  ;  hy- 
perbolical and  picturesque  in  a  high  degree.  We  have  a  striking  instance 
of  this  in  the  American  languages,  which  are  known,  by  the  most  au- 
thentic accounts,  to  be  figurative  to  excess.  The  Iroquois  and  Illinois 
carry  on  their  treaties,  and  public  transactions  with  bolder  metaphors, 
and  greater  pomp  of  style,  than  we  use  in  our  poetical  productions.'^ 

*  TliU9,to  give  ao  instance  of  the  singular  style  ef  these  nations,  the  Five  Nations, 
of  Canada,  when  entering  on  a  treaty  of  peaf  e  with  iis,  eipressed  themselves  by 
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Another  remarkable  instance  ig«  tbe  style  of  the  Old  Testament,  which 
iscarrled  on  by  constant  allusions  to  sensible  objects.  Iniquity,  or  guilt> 
is  eipressed  by  **  a  spotted  garment  ;*'  misery,  by  ''driolung  the  cup  of 
astonishment ;"  vain  pnrsnits,  by  *'  feeding  on  ashes  ;''  a  sinful  life,  by 
**  a  crooked  path  ;"  prosperity,  by  '^  the  candle  of  the  Lord  shining  on 
our  head;"  and  the  like,  to  innumerable  instances.  Hence  we  bare 
been  accustomed  to  call  this  sort  of  style  the  oriental  style  ;  as  fancying 
it  to  be  peculiar  to  the  nations  of  the  east ;  whereas,  from  the  Ameri- 
can style,  and  from  many  other  instances,  it  plainly  appears  not  to  have 
been  peculiar  to  any  one  region  or  climate  ;  but  to  have  been  common 
to  all  nations  in  certain  periods  of  society  and  language. 

Hence  we  may  receive  some  light  concerning  that  seeming  paradoic, 
that  poetry  is  more  ancient  than  prose.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  discuss 
this  point  rally  hereaAer,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  nature  and  origin 
of  poetry.  At  present,  it  is  sufficient  tb  observe,  that,  from  what  has 
been  said,  it  plainly  appears  that  the  style  of  all  language  must  have  been 
originally  poetical ;  strongly  tinctured  with  that  enthusiasm,  and  that 
descriptive  metaphorical  expression,  which  distinguishes  poetry. 

As  language,  in  its  progress,  began  to  grow  noore  copious,  it  gradually 
lost  that  figurative  style,  which  was  its  early  character.  When  men 
were  furnished  with  proper  and  familiar  names  for  every  object,  both 
sensible  and  moral,  they  were  not  obliged  to  use  so  many  circumlocu- 
tions. Style  became  more  precise,  and,  of  course  more  simple.  Ima- 
^nation,  too,  in  proportion  as  society  advanced,  had  less  influence  over 
mankind.  The  vehement  manner  of  speaking  by  tones  and  gestures 
became  not  so  universal.  The  understanding  was  more  exercised  ;  the 
fancy  less.  Intercourse  among  mankind  becoming  more  extensive  and 
frequent,  clearness  of  style,  in  signifying  their  meaning  to  each  other, 
was  the  chief  object  of  attention.  In  place  of  poets,  philosophers  be- 
came the  instmcters  of  men  ;  and  ro  their  reasonings  on  all  different 
subjects,  introduced  that  plainer  and  simpler  style  of  composition  which 
we  now  call  prose.  Among  the  Greeks,  Pherecydes  of  Scyros,  the 
master  of  Pythagoras,  is  recorded  to  have  been  the  first,  who,  in  this 
sense,  composed  any  writing  in  prose.  The  ancient  metaphorical  and 
poetical  dress  of  language  was  now  laid  aside  from  the  intercourse  of 
men,  and  reserved  for  those  occasions  only,  on  which  ornament  was  pro- 
fessedly studied. 

Thus  I  have  pursued  the  history  of  language  through  some  of  the 
variations  it  has  undergone  ;  I  have  considered  it,  in  the  first  structure 

tbsir  chiefs,  in  tbe  following  langnaee :  **•  We  are  happy  in  having  buried  under 
ground  tbe  red  axe,  that  basso  often  been  died  with  the  bloodof  our  brethren.  Now, 
in  this  fort,  we  inter  tbe  axe,  and  plant  the  tree  of  peace.  We  plant  a  tree,  whose 
top  will  reach  tbe  sun,  and  its  branches  spread  abroad,  so  that  it  shall  be  seen  afaroff. 
May  its  firowth  never  be  stifled  and  choaked;  but  mav  it  shade  both  your  country  and 
oars  witn  its  leaves  !  Let  us  make  fast  its  roots,  and  extend  them  to  the  utmost  of 
our  colonies.  If  the  French  should  come  to  shake  this  tree,  we  should  know  it  by 
the  motion  of  its  roots  reaching  into  our  country.  May  the  Great  Spirit  allow  us  to 
rest  in  tranquillity  upon  our  mats,  and  never  again  dig  up  the  axe  to  cut  down  the 
tree  of  peace  !  Let  the  earth  be  trod  hard  over  it,  where  it  lies  buried.  Let  a 
strong  stream  run  under  tbe  pit,  to  wash  the  evil  away  out  of  our  sight  and  remem- 
brance. The  fire  that  had  long  burned  in  Albany  is  extint^uished.  The  bloody  bed  is 
washed  clean,  and  the  tears  are  wiped  from  oar  eyes.  We  now  renew  the  covennnc 
chain  of  friendship.  Let  it  be  kept  bright  and  clean  as  silver,  and  not  suffered  to 
contract  any  rust.  Let  not  anv  one  pull  away  his  arm  from  iV*  These  passages  are 
extracted  from  Cadwatlader  Cfolden's  History  of  tbe  five  Indian  Nations :  where  it 
appeara,  from  the  aothentic  documents  he  produces,  that  such  is  their  genuine  style 
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and  composition  of  words ;  io  the  manner  of  uttering  or  pronoiinciog 
words ;  and  in  the  style  and  character  of  speech.  I  have  yet  to  con- 
sider it  in  another  view,  respecting  the  order  and  arrangement  of  words  ; 
when  we  shall  find  a  progress  to  ba?e  taken  place,  similar  to  what  1  have 
been  now  illostrating. 


LECTURE  VII. 


RISE  AND  PROGRESS  OF  LANGUAGE,  AND  OF  WRITING. 

When  we  attend  to  the  order  in  which  words  are  arranged  in  a  sen* 
tence,  or  s^puficant  proposition,  we  find  a  ?ery  remarkable  di£Eerence 
between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  tongues.  The  consideration  of  this 
will  serve  to  unfold  farther  the  genius  of  language,  and  to  show  the 
causes  of  those  alterations,  which  it  has  undergone  in  the  progress  of 
society. 

In  order  to  conceive  distinctly  the  nature  of  that  alteration  of  which 
2  now  speak,  let  us  go  back,  as  we  did  formerly,  to  the  most  early  period 
of  language.  Let  us  figure  to  ourselves  a  savage,  who  beholds  some 
object,  such  as  fruit,  which  raises  his  desire,  and  who  requests  another 
to  give  it  to  him^  Supposing  our  savage  to  be  unacquainted  with  words, 
he  would,  in  that  case,  labour  to  make  himself  be  understood,  by  pointing 
earnestly  at  the  object  which  he  desired,  and  uttering  at  the  same  time 
a  passionate  cry.  Supposing  him  to  have  acquired  words,  the  first  word 
which  he  uttered  would,  of  course,  be  the  name  of  that  object.  He 
would  not  express  himself,  according  to  our  English  order  of  construe* 
tion,  '*  give  me  fruit ;''  but  according  to  the  Latin  order,  *'  fruit  give 
me  ;"  ''  fructum  da  mihi  :'*  for  this  plain  reason,  that  his  attention  was 
wholly  directed  towards  fruit,  the  desired  object.  This  was  the  exciting 
idea  ;  the  object  which  moved  him  to  speak  ;  and  of  course,  would  be 
the  first  named.  Such  an  arrangement  is  precisely  putting  into  words 
the  gesture  which  nature  taught  the  savage  to  make,  before  he  was  ac« 
quainted  with  words :  and  therefore  it  may  be  depended  open  as  certain, 
that  he  would  fall  most  readily  into  this  arrangement.  ^ 

Accustomed  now  to  a  different  method  of  ordering  our  words,  we  call 
this  an  id  version,  and  consider  it  as  a  forced  and  unnatural  order  of  speech. 
But  though  not  the  most  logical,  it  is,  however,  in  one  view,  the  most  natu- 
ral order  ;  because  it  is  the  order  suggested  by  imagination  and  desire, 
which  always  impel  us  to  mention  their  object  in  the  first  place.  We 
might  therefore  conclude,  d  prioriy  that  this  would  be  the  order  in  which 
words  were  most  commonly  arranged  at  the  beginnings  of  language ; 
accordingly  we  find,  in  fact,  that,  in  this  order,  words  are  arranged 
in  most  of  the  ancient  tongues  ;  as  in  the  Greek  and  the  Latin  ;  and  it  is 
said  also,  in  the  Russian,  the  Sclavonic,  the  Gaelic,  and  several  of  the 
American  tongues. 

In  the  Latin  language,  the  arrangement  which  most  commonly  obtains, 
is,  to  place  first  in  the  sentence,  that  word  which  expresses  the  princi- 
pal object  of  the  discourse,  together  with  its  circumstances  ;  and  af- 
terward the  person  or  the  thing  that  acts  upon  it.      Thus  Sallust, 
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comparing  together  the  mind  and  body  :  ^*  Animo  imperio,  corporis 
serritio,^  magis  Qtimur/'  which  order  certainly  renders  the  seoteoce 
more  lively  and  striking,  th^n  when  it  is  arranged  according  to  our  Eng-* 
lish  construction  ;  *•'  we  make  most  use  of  the  direction  of  the  souK  and 
of  the  service  of  the  body."  The  Latin  order  gratifies  more  the  rapi- 
dity of  the  imagination,  which  naturally  runs  first  to  that  ^hich  ih  its 
chief  object ;  and  having  once  named  it,  carries  it  in  view  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  sentence.     In  the  same  manner  in  poetry  : 

Justam  et  teDacem  propouti  virum, 
Mon  eivium  ardor  prava  jubentiam, 
Noo  vuUus  iostantis  tyranni, 
Mente  quatU  solida 

Every  person  of  taste  must  be  sensible,  that  here  the  words  are  arranged 
with  a  much  greater  regard  to  the  figure  which  the  several  objects 
make  in  the  fancy,  than  our  English  consti^uction  admits  ;  which  would 
require  the  **  Justom  et  tenacem  propositi  virum,"  though  undoubtedly^ 
the  capital  object  in  the  sentence,  to  be  thrown  into  the  last  place. 

I  have  said,  that,  in  the. Greek  and  Roman  languages,  the  most  com* 
mon' arrangement  is,  to  place  that  first  which  strikes  the  imagination  of 
the  speaker  most.  I  do  not,  however,  pretend,  that  this  holds  without 
exception.  Sometimes  regard  to  the  harmony  of  the  period  requires  a 
different  order ;  and  ii>  languages  susceptible  of  so  much  musical  beauty^ 
and  pronounced  with  so  much  tone  and  modulation  as  were  used  by  those 
nations,  the  harmony  of  periods  was  an  object  carefully  studied.  Some- 
times, too,  attention  to  (iie  perspicuity,  to  the  force,  or  to  the  artful  sua- 
pension  of  the  speaker's  meaning,  alter  this  order ;  and  produce  such 
varieties  i|i  the  arrangement,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  reduce  them  to  any  one 
principle.  But,  in  general,  this  was  the  geniua  and  character  of 
most  of  the  ancient  languages,  to  give  such  fiiU  liberty  to  the  collocation 
of  words,  as  allowed  them  to  assume  whatever  order  was  most  agreeable 
to  the  speaker's  imagination.  The  Hebrew,  is,  indeed,  an  exception  ; 
which  though  not  altogether  without  inversions,  yet  employs  them  less 
frequently,  and  approaches  nearer  to  the  English  construction,  than 
either  the  Greek  or  the  Latin. 

All  the  modern  languages  of  Europe  have  adopted  a  different  arrange- 
ment from  the  ancient.  In  their  prose  compositions,  very  little  variety 
is  admitted  in  the  collocations  of  words  ;  they  are  mostly  fixed  to  one 
order,  and  that  order  is,  what  may  be  called,  the  order  of  the  under- 
standing. They  place  first  in  the  sentence,  the  person  or  thing  which 
speaks  or  acts  ;  next,  its  action  ;  and  lastly,  the  object  of  its  action. 
So  that  the  ideas  are  made  to  succeed  to  one  another,  not  according  to 
the  degree  of  importance  which  the  several  objects  carry  in  the  imagi- 
nation, but  according  to  the  order  of  nature  and  of  time. 

An  English  writer,  paying  acompliment  to  a  great  man,  would  say  thus ; 
*^  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  pass  over  in  silence,  such  remarkable  mild- 
ness, such  singular  and  unheard-of  clemency,  and  such  unusual  mode- 
ration in  the  exercise  of  supreme  power."  Here  we  have  first  pre* 
sented'to  us,  the  person  who  speaks.  ^<  It  is  impossible  for  me ;"  next, 
what  that  person  is  to  do,  <*  impossible  for  him  to  pans  over  in  iUence;" 
and  lastly,  the  object  which  moves  him  so  to  do,  "  the  mildness,  clemen- 
cy, and  moderation  of  his  patron."  Cicero,  from  whom  I  have  trans- 
lated these  words,  just  reverses  this  order ;  beginning  with  the  object, 
placing  that  first  wtuch  was  the  exciting  idea  in  the  speaker's  mind,  and 
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endiog  with  the  speaker  and  his  action.  **  Tantam  maniaetadineiDy  tam 
iDusitatem  inauditamque  clemeotjam,  tantuinqne  in  summa  potestate 
reram  omnium  modam,  tacitos  nallo  modo  prseterire  posfum."  (Oral, 
pro  Marcell.) 

The  Latin  onler  is  more  animated  ;  the  English  more  clear  and  dis- 
tinct. The  Roknans  generally  arranged  their  words  according  to  the 
order  in  which  the  ideas  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination. — We  arrange 
them  according  to  the  order  in  which  the  understanding  directs  those 
ideas  to  he  exhibited,  in  succession,  to  the  view  of  another.  Our  ar- 
rangement, therefore,  appears  to  be  the  consequence  of  greater  re6ne- 
ment  in  the  art  of  speech  ;  as  far  as  clearness  in  communication  is 
understood  to  be  the  end  of  speech.  ' 

In  poetry,  where  we  are  supposed  to  rise  above  the  ordinary  style, 
and  to  speak  the  language  of  fancy  and  passion,  our  arrangement  is  not 
altogether  so  limited  ;  but  some  greater  liberty  is  allowed  for  transpo- 
sition and  inversion.  Even  there,  however, thut  lil>erty  is  confined  within 
narrow  bounds,  in  comparison  of  the  ancient  langusiges.  The  different 
modern  tongues  v»ry  from  one  another  in  this  respect.  The  French 
language  is,  of  them  all,  the  most  determinate  in  the  order  of  its  words, 
and  admits  the  least  of  inversion,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  The 
English  admits  it  more.  But  the  Italian  retains  the  most  of  the  ancient 
transpositive  character  ;  though  one  is  apt  to  think  it  attended  with  a 
little  obscurity  in  the  style  of  some  of  their  authors,  who  deal  most  in 
these  transpositions. 

It  is  proper,  next,  to  observe,  that  there  is  one  circumstance  in  the 
structore  of  all  the  modem  tongues,  which,  of  necessity,  limits  their 
arrangement,  in  a  great  measure,  to  one  fixed  and  determinate  train. 
We  have  disused  those  difierences  of  termination,  which,  in  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  distinguished  the  several  cases  of  nouns,  and  tenses  of  verbs  ; 
and  which,  thereby,  pointed  out  the  mutual  relation  of  the  several  words 
in  a  sentence  to  one  another,  though  the  related  words  were  disjoined, 
and  placed  in  different  parts  of  the  sentence.  This  is  an  alteration  in 
the  structure  of  language,  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to  say  more 
in  the  next  lecture.  One  obvious  effect  of  it  is,  that  we  have  now,  for 
the  most  part,  no  way  led  us  to  show  the  close  relation  of  any  two 
words  to  each  other  in  meaning,  but  by  placing  them  close  to  one  another 
in  the  period.  For  instance  ;  the  Romans  could,  with  propriety,  express 
themselves  thus  : 

Extinctum  nympbae  omdeli  fanere  Daphoim 
Flebaot 

Because  **  extinctum  et  Daphnim,*'  being  both  in  the  accusative  case, 
this  showed,  that  the  adjective  and  the  substantive  were  related  to  each 
other,  though  placed  at  the  two  extremities  of  the  line  ;  and  that  both 
are  governed  by  the  active  verb  *'  flebant,"  to  which  «*  nymphs" 
plainly  appeared  to  be  the  nominative.  The  different  terminations  here 
reduced  all  into  order,  and  made  the  connexion  of  the  several  words 
perfectly  dear.  But  let  us  translate  these  words  literally  into  English* 
according  to  the  Latin  arrangement ;  *'  dead  the  nymphs  by  a  cruel  fate 
Daphnis  lamented  ;"  and  they  become  a  perfect  riddle,  in  which  it  is 
impossible  to  find  any  meaning. 

it  was  by  means  of  this  contrivance,  which  obtained  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  languages,  of  varying  the  termination  of  nouns  and  verbs,  and 
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thereby  pointing  out  the  concordance  and  the  goverumeut  of  the  word9> 
in  a  sentence^  that  they  ei\joyed  so  much  liberty  of  transposition,  and 
could  marshal  and  arrange  their  words  in  any  way  that  gratified  the  ima** 
ginatioU)  or  pleased  the  ear»  When  language  came  to  be  modelled  by 
the  northern  nations,  who  overran  the  empire,  they  dropped  the  cases 
of  nouns  ;  and  the  different  terminations  of  verbs,  with  the  more  ease, 
because  they  placed  no  great  value  upon  the  advantages  arising  from  such 
a  structure  of  language.  They  were  attentive  only  to  clearness,  and 
copiousness  of  expression.  They  neither  regarded  much  the  harmony 
of  sound,  nor  sought  to  gratify  the  imagination  by  the  collocation  of 
words.  They  studied  solely  to  express  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  exhibit  their  ideas  to  others  in  the  most  distinct  and  intelligible 
order.  And  hence,  if  our  language,  by  reason  of  the  simple  arrangement 
of  its  words,  possesses  less  harmony,  less  beauty,  and  less  force,  than  the 
Greek  or  Latin  ;  it  is,  however,  in  its  meaning,  more  obvious  and  plain. 

Thus  I  have  shown  what  the  natural  progress  of  language  has  been,  in 
several  material  articles :  and  this  account  of  the  genius  and  progress  of 
language,  lays  a  foundation  for  many  observations,  both  curious  aad  use- 
ful. From  what  has  been  said  in  this,  and  the  preceding  lecture,  it  appears 
that  language  was  at  first  barren  in  words,  but  descriptive  by  the  sound 
of  these  words  ;  and  expressive  in  the  manner  of  uttering  them,  by  the 
aid  of  significant  tones  and  gestures  :  style  was  figurative  and  poetical : 
arrangement  was  fanciful  and  lively.  It  appears,  that,  in  all  the  suc- 
cessive changes  which  language  has  undergone,  as  the  world  advances, 
the  understanding  has  gained  ground  on  the  fancy  and  imagination.  The 
progress  of  language,  in  this  respect,  resembles  the  progress  of  age  iu 
man.  The  imagination  is  most  vigorous  and  predominant  in  youth ;  with 
advancing  years,  the  imagination  cools,  and  the  understanding  ripens. 
Thus  language,  proceeding  from  sterility  to  copiousness,  hath,  at  the 
same  time,  proceeded  from  vivacity  to  accuracy  ;  trom  fire  and  enthu- 
siasm, to  coolness  and  precision.  Those  characters  of  early  language, 
descriptive  sound,  vehement  tones  and  gestures,  figurative  style,  and 
inverted  arrangement,  all  hang  together,  have  a  mutual  influence  on  each 
other,  and  have  all  gradually  given  place  to  arbitrary  sounds,  calm  pro- 
nunciation, simple  style,  plain  arrangement.  Language  has  become,  in 
modern  times,  more  correct,  indeed,  and  accurate  ;  but,  however,  less 
striking  and  animated ;  in  its  ancient  state,  more  favourable  to  poetry 
and  oratory  ;  in  its  present,  to  reason  and  philosophy. 

Having  finished  my  account  of  the  progress  of  speech,  I  proceed  to 
give  an  account  of  the  progress  of  writing,  which  next  demands  our 
notice ;  though  it  will  not  require  so  full  a  discussion  as  the  former 
subject. 

Next  to  speech,  writing  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  useful  art  of  which 
men  are  possessed.  It  is  plainly  an  improvement  upon  speech,  and 
therefore  must  have  been  posterior  to  it  in  order  of  time.  At  first, 
men  thought  of  nothing  more  than  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one 
another,  when  present,  by  means  of  words,  or  sounds,  which  they 
uttered.  Afterward,  they  devised  this  further  method,  of  mutual  com- 
munication with  one  another,  when  absent,  by  means  of  marks  or 
chahicters  presented  to  the  eye,  which  we  call  writing. 

Written  characters  are  of  two  sorts.  They  are  either  signs  for  things, 
or  signs  for  words.  Of  the  former  sort,  signs  for  thing?,  are  the  pictures, 
hieroglyphics,  and  symbol?,  employed  by  the  ancient  nations  ;  of  the 
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latter  sort,  signs  for  words,  are  the  alphabetical  characters,  now  employed 
by  all  Europeans.  These  two  kinds  of  writing  are  generically  and 
essentially  distinct. 

Pictures  were>  undoubtedly,  the  first  essay  tot? ards  writing.  Imitation 
is  so  natural  to  man,  that,  in  all  ages,  and  among  all  nations,  some  methods 
have  obtained,  of  copying  or  tracing  the  likeness  of  sensible  objects* 
Those  methods  would  soon  be  employed  by  men  for  giving  some  imper- 
fect information  to  others,  at  a  distance,  of  what  had  happened  ;  or  for 
preserving  the  memory  of  facts  which  they  sought  to  record.  Thus,  to 
signify  that  one  man  had  killed  another,  they  drew  the  figure  of  one  man 
stretched  upon  the  earth,  and  of  another  standing  by  him  with  a  deadly 
weapon  in  his  band.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  when  America  was  first  dis- 
covered, this  was  the  only  sort  of  writing  known  in  the  kingdom  of 
Mexico.  By  historical  pictures,  the  Mexicans  are  said  to  have  trans- 
mitted the  memory  of  the  most  important  transactions  of  their  empire. 
These,  however,  must  have  been  extremely  imperfect  records  ;  and  the 
nations  who  had  no  other,  must  have  been  very  gross  and  rude. — Pic- 
tures could  do  no  more  than  delineate  external  events.  They  could 
neither  exhibit  the  connexions  of  them,  nor  describe  such  qualities 
as  were  not  visible  to  the  eye,  nor  convey  any  idea  of  the  dispositions 
or  words  of  men. 

Tok  supply,  in  some  degree,  this  defect,  there  arose,  in  process  of 
time,  the  invention  of  what  are  called  hieroglyphical  characters ;  which 
may  be  considered  as  the  second  stage  of  the  art  of  writing.  Hiero- 
glyphics consist  in  certain  symbols,  which  are  made  to  stand  for  invisi- 
ble objects,  on  account  of  an  analogy  or  resemblance  which  such  symbols 
were  supposed  to  bear  to  the  objects.  Thus,  an  eye  was  the  hiero- 
glyphical symbol  of  knowledge  ;  a  circle,  of  eternity,  which  has  nei- 
ther beginnings  nor  end.  Hieroglyphics,  therefore,  were  a  more  refined 
and  extensive  species  of  painting.  Pictures  delineated  the  resemblance 
of  external  visible  objects.  Hieroglyphics  painted  invisible  objects,  by 
analogies  taken  from  the  external  world.       ' 

Among  the  Mexicans,  were  found  some  traces  of  hieroglyphical  cha- 
racters, intermixed  with  their  historical  pictures.  But  Egypt  was  the 
country  where  this  sort  of  writing  was  most  studied,  and  brought  into  a 
regular  art.  In  hieroglyphics  was  conveyed  all  the  boasted  wisdom  of 
their  priests.  According  to  the  properties  which  they  ascribe  to  ani- 
mals, or  the  qualities  with  which  they  supposed  natural  objects  to  be 
endowed,  they  pitched  upon  them  to  be  the  emblems,  or  hieroglyphics 
of  moral  objects  ;  and  employed  them  in  their  writing  for  that  end. 
Thiis,  ingratitude  was  denominated  by  a  viper  ;  imprudence,  by  a  fly  ; 
wisdom,  by  an  ant ;  victory,  by  a  hawk  ;  a  dutiful  child,  by  a  stork  ;  a 
man  universally  shunned,  by  an  eel ;  which  they  supposed  to  be  found 
in  company  with  no  other  fish.  Sometimes  they  joined  together  two  or 
more  of  these  hieroglyphical  characters  ;  as,  a  serpent  with  a  hawk's 
head,  to  denote  nature,  with  God  presiding  over  it.  But,  as  many  of 
those  properties  of  objects  which  they  assumed  for  the  foundation  of 
their  hieroglyphics,  were  merely  imaginary,  and  the  allusions  drawn 
from  them  were  forced  and  ambiguous ;  as  the  conjunction  of  their  cha- 
racters rendered  them  still  more  obscure,  and  must  have  expressed  very 
indistinctly  the  connexions  and  relations  of  things ;  this  sort  of  writing 
could  be  no  other  than  enigmatical,  and  confused  in  the  highest  degree ; 
and  must  have  been  a  very  imperfect  vehicle  of  knowledge  of  any  kind. 
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It  has  beeo  imagined,  that  hieroglyphics  were  an  invention  of  the 
Egyptian  priests,  for  concealing  their  learning  from  common  view  ;  and 
that,  upon  this  account,  it  was  preferred  by  them  to  the  alphabetical 
method  of  writing.  But  this  is  certainly  a  mistake.  Hieroglyphics 
were,  nndoabtedly,  employed  at  first  from  necessitv,  not  from  choice  or 
refinement  j  and  would  never  have  been  thought  o^  if  alphabetical  cha- 
racters had  been  known.  The  nature  of  the  invention  plainly  shows  it 
to  have  been  one  of  those  gross  and  rude  essays  towards  writing,  which 
were  adopted  in  the  early  ages  of  the  world,  in  order  to  extend  farther 
the  first  method  which  they  had  employed  of  simple  pictures,  or  i^epre- 
sentations  of  visible  objects.  Indeed,  in  after  times,  when  alphabetical 
writing  was  introduced  into  Egypt,  and  the  hieroglypbical  was,  of  course, 
fallen  into  disuse,  it  is  known,  that  the  priests  still  employed  the  hiero- 
glypbical characters,  as  a  sacred  kind  of  writing,  now  become  peculiar  to 
themselves,  and  serving  to  give  an  air  of  mystery  to  their  learning  and 
religion.  In  this  state,  the  Greeks  found  hieroglypbical  writing,  when 
they  began  to  have  intercourse  with  Egypt ;  ,and  some  of  their  writers 
mistook  this  use,  to  which  they  found  it  applied,  for  the  cause  that  had 
given  rise  to  the  invention. 

As  writing  advanced  from  pictures  of  visible  objects,  to  hieroglyphics, 
or  symbols  of  things  invisible ;  from  these  latter,  it  advanced  anooog 
some  nations,  to  simple  arbitrary  marks  which  stood  for  objects  though 
without  any  resemblance  or  analogy  to  the  objects  signified.  Of  this 
nature  was  the  method  of  writing  practised  among  the  Peruvians.  They 
made  use  of  small  cords,  of  different  colours  ;  and  by  knots  upon  these, 
of  various  sizes,  and  differently  ranged,  they  contrived  signs  for  giving 
information,  and  communicating  their  thoughts  to  one  another. 

Of  this  nature,  also,  are  the  written  characters,  which  are  used  to  this 
day  throughout  the  great  empire  of  China.  The  Chinese  have  no  al- 
phabet of  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  which  compose  their  words.  But 
every  single  character  which  they  use  in  writing  is  significant  of  an  idea ; 
it  is  a  mark  which  stands  for  some  one  thing,  or  object.  By  consequence, 
the  number  of  these  characters  must  be  immense.  It  must  correspond  to 
the  whole  number  of  objects,  or  ideas,  which  they  have  occasion  to  ex- 
press ;  that  is,  to  the  whole  number  of  words  which  they  employ  in 
speech  ;  nay,  it  must  be  greater  than  the  number  of  words  ;  one  word,  by 
varying  the  tone,  with  which  it  is  spoken,  may  be  made  to  signify  several 
different  things.  They  are  said  to  have  seventy  thousand  of  those  writ- 
ten characters.  To  read  and  write  them  to  perfection,  is  the  study  of  a 
whole  life  ;  which  subjects  learning,  among  them,  to  infinite  disadvan- 
tage ;  and  must  have  greatly  retard^  the  progress  of  all  science. 

Concerning  the  origin  of  these  Chinese  characters,  there  have  been 
different  opinions,  and  much  controversy.  According  to  the  most  pro- 
bable accounts,  the  Chinese  writing  began,  like  the  Egyptian,  with  pic- 
tures and  hieroglypbical  figures.  These  figures  being,  in  progress,  ab- 
breviated in  their  form,  for  the  sake  of  writing  them  easily,  aiui  greatly 
enlarged  in  their  number,  passed,  at  length,  into  those  marks  or  charac- 
ters which  they  now  use,  and  which  have  spread  themselves  through  se- 
veral nations  of  the  east.  For  we  are  informed,  that  the  Japanese,  the 
Tonquinese,  and  the  Coroeans,  who  speak  different  languages  from  one 
another,  and  from  the  inhabitants  of  China,  use,  however,  the  same 
written  characters  with  them  ;  and  by  this  means  correspond  intelligibly 
with  each  other  in  writing,  though  iienorant  of  the  language  spoken  in 
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their  several  countries  ;  a  plain  proof,  that  the  Chinese  characters  are 
like  hieroglyphics,  independent  of  language  :  are  signs  of  things,  not  of 
words. 

We  have  one  instance  of  this  sort  of  writing  in  Europe.  Our  ci- 
phers, as  they  are  called,  or  arithmetical  figures,  1,  2,  3,  4,  &c.  which 
we  have  derived  from  the  Arabians,  are  significant  marks,  precisely  of 
the  same  nature  with  the  Chinese  characters.  They  have  no  depen- 
dence on  words  ;  but  each  figure  represents  an  object ;  represents  the 
number  for  which  it  stands,  and  accordingly,  on  being  presented  to  the 
eye,  is  equally  understood  by  all  the  nations  who  have  agreed  in  the  use 
of  these  ciphers ;  by  Italians,  Spaniards,  French,  and  English,  however 
different  the  languages  of  those,  nations  are  from  one  another,  and  what- 
ever different  names  they  give,  in  their  respective  languages,  to  each 
numerical  cipher. 

As  far,  then,  as  we  have  yet  advanced,  nothing  has  appeared  which 
resembles  our  letters,  or  which  can  be  called  writing,  in  the  sense  we 
DOW  give  to  that  term.  What  we  have  hitherto  seen,  were  all  direct 
signs  for  things,  and  made  no  use  of  the  medium  of  sound,  or  words  ; 
either  signs  by  representation,  as  the  Mexican  pictures  ;  or  signs  by  ana- 
logy, as  the  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  ;  or  signs  by  institution,  as  the  Peru- 
vian knots,  the  Chinese  characters,  and  the  Arabian  ciphers. 

At  length,  in  diff<^rent  nations,  men  became  sensible  of  the  imperfection, 
the  ambiguity,  and  the  tediousness  of  each  of  these  methods  of  commu- 
nication with  one  other.  They  began  to  consider,  that  by  employing 
signs  which  should  stand  not  directly  for  things,  but  for  the  words  which 
they  used  in  speech  for  naming  these  things,  a  considerable  advantage 
would  be  gained.  For  they  reflected  farther,  that  though  the  number  of 
words  in  every  language  be,  indeed,  very  great,  yet  the  number  of  articu- 
late sounds,  which  are  used  in  composing  these  words,  is  comparatively 
small.  The  same  simple  sounds  are  continually  recurring  and  repeated  ; 
and  are  combined  together,  in  various  ways  for  forming  all  the  variety  of 
words  which  we  utter.  They  bethought  themselves,  therefore,  of  in- 
venting signs,  not  for  each  word  by  itself,  but  for  each  of  those  simple 
sounds  which  we  employ  in  forming  our  words  ;  and,  by  joining  to- 
gether a  few  of  those  signs,  they  saw  that  it  would  be  practicable  to  ex- 
press, in  writing,  the  whole  combinations  of  sounds  which  our  words 
require. 

The  first  step,  in  this  new  progress,  was  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of 
syllables,  which  probably  preceded  the  invention  of  an  alphabet  of  let- 
ters among  some  of  the  ancient  nations  ;  and  which  is  said  to  be  retained 
to  this  day^  in  Ethiopia,  and  some  countries  of  India.  By  fixing  upon 
a  particular  mark,  or  character,  for  every  syllable  of  the  language,  the 
number  of  characters,  necessary  to  be  used  in  writing,  was  reduced  with- 
in a  much  smaller  compass  than  the  number  of  words  in  the  language. 
Still,  however,  the  number  of  characters  was  great ;  and  must  have  con- 
tinued to  render  both  reading  and  writing  very  laborious  arts.  Till,  at 
last,  some  happy  genius  arose,  and  tracing  the  sounds  made  by  the  human 
voice,  to  their  most  simple  elements,  reduced  them  to  a  very  few  vowels 
and  consonants  ;  and,  by  affixing  to  each  of  these  the  signs  which  we 
now  call  letters,  taught  men  how,  by  their  combinations,  to  put  in  writing 
all  the  different  words,  or  combinations  of  sound,  which  they  employed  in 
speech.  By  being  reduced  to  this  simplicity,  the  art  of  writing  was 
brought  to  its  highest  state  of  perfection  ;  and  in  this  state,  we  now  en- 
j'oy  it  in  all  the  countries  of  Rumpc. 
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To  whom  we  are  indebted  for  tbia  sublime  and  refined  diflcovery ,  does 
not  appear.  Concealed  by  the  darkness  of  remote  antiqaity,  the  great 
inventor  is  deprived  of  those  honours  which  would  still  be  paid  to  his 
memory  by  all  the  lovers  of  knowledge  and  learning.  It  appears  from 
the  books  which  Moses  has  written,  that  among  the  Jews,  and  proba- 
bly among  the  Egyptians,  letters  had  been  invented  prior  to  his  age.  The 
universal  tradition  among  the  ancients  is,  that  they  were  first  imported  in- 
to Greece  by  Cadmas  the  Phoenician  ;  who,  according  to  the  common 
system  of  chronology,  was  contemporary  with  Joshua  ;  according  to  Sir 
Isaac  Newton's  system,  contemporary  with  King  David.  As  the  Phoeni- 
cians are  not  known  to  have  been  the  inventors  of  any  art  or  science, 
though  by  means  of  their  extensive  commerce,  they  propagated  the  dis- 
coveries made  by  other  nations,  the  most  probable  and  natural  acconnt  of 
the  origin  of  alphabetical  characters  is,  that  they  took  rise  in  Egypt,  the 
first  civilized  kingdom  of  v;hich  we  have  any  authentic  accounts,  and 
the  great  source  of  arts  and  polity  among  the  ancients.  In  that  country, 
the  favourite  study  of  hieroglypbical  characters,  had  directed  much  at- 
tentioiito  the  art  of  writing.  Their  hieroglyphics  are  known  to  have 
been  imermixed  with  abbreviated  symbols,  and  arbitrary  marks  ;  whence 
at  ladt  they  caught  the  idea  of  contriving  marks,  not  for  things  merely, 
but  for  sounds.  Accordingly  Plato  (in  Phaedo)  expressly  attributes  the ' 
invention  of  letters  to  Theuth,  the  Egyptian,  who  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  Hermes,  or  Mercury,  of  the  Greeks.  Cadmus  himself,  though 
he  passed  from  Phoenicia  to  Greece,  yet  is  affirmed,  by  several  of  the 
ancients,  ,to  have  been  originally  of  Thebes  in  Egypt.  Most  probably, 
Moses  carried  with  him  the  Egyptian  letters  into  the  land  of  Canaan  ;  and 
there  being  adopted  by  the  Phoenicians,  who  inhabited  part  of  that  coun- 
try, they  were  transmitted  into  Greece. 

The  alphabet  which  Cadmus  brought  into  Greece  was  imperfect,  and 
is  said  to  have  contained  only  sixteen  ^letters.  The  rest  were  aAerward 
added,  according  as  signs  for  proper  sounds  were  found  to  be  wanting. 
It  is  curious  to  observe,  that  the  letters  which  we  use  at  this  day,  can  be 
traced  back  to  this  very  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  The  ^Roman  alphabet, 
which  obtains  with  us,  and  with  most  of  the  European  nations,  is  plainly 
formed  on  the  Greek,  with  a  few  variations.  And  all  learned  men  ob- 
serve, that  the  Greek  characters,  especially  according  to  the  manner  in 
which  they  are  formed  in  the  oldest  inscriptions,  have  a  remarkable  con- 
formity with  the  Hebrew  or  Samaritan  characters,  which,  it  is  agreed,  are 
the  same  with  the  Phoenician,  or  the  alphabet  of  Cadmus.  Invert  the 
Greek  characters  from  left  to  right,  according  to  the  Phoenician  and  He- 
brew manner  of  writing,  and  tbey^are  nearly  the  same.  Besides  the  con- 
formity of  figure,  the  names  or  denominations  of  the  letters,  alpha,  beta, 
gamma,  &c.  and  the  order  in  which  the  letters  are  arranged  in  all  the 
several  alphabets,  Phoenician,  Hebrew,  Greek  and  Roman,  agree  so 
much  as  amounts  to  a  demonstration,  that  they  were  all  ^derived  origi- 
nally from  the  same  source.  An  invention  so  useful  and  simple  was 
greedily  received  by  mankind,  and  propagated  with  speed  and  facility 
through  many  different  nations. 

The  letters  were,  originally,  written  from  the  right  hand  towards  the 
left ;  that  is,  in  a  contrary  order  to  what  we  now  practise.  This  man- 
ner of  writing  obtained  among  the  Assyrians,  Phoenicians,  Arabians,  and 
Hebrews ;  and  from  some  very  old  inscriptions,  appears  to  have  obtained 
also  among  theGreek^.     Afterward,  the  Greeks  adopted  a  new  method. 
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writing  their  lines  alternately  from  the  right  to  the  left»  and  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  which  was  caHed  Boustrophedon ;  or,  writing  after  the  man- 
ner in  which  oxen  plough  the  ground.  Of  this,  several  specimens  still 
remain  ;  particularly,  the  inscription  on  the  famous  Sigaean  mooament ; 
and  down  to  the  days  of  Solon,  the  legislator  of  Athens,  this  continued 
to  be  the  common  method  of  writing.  At  length,  the  motion  from  the 
left  hand  to  the  right  being  found  more  natural  and  commodious,  the 
practice  of  writing,  in  this  direction,  prevailed  throughout  all  thecoun* 
tries  of  Europe. 

Writing  was  long  a  kind  of  engraving.  Pillars  and  tables  of  stone, 
were  first  employed  for  this  purpose,  and  afterward  plates  of  the  softer 
roetals,  such  as  lead.  In  proportion  as  writing  became  more  common, 
lighter  and  more  portable  substances  were  employed.  The  leaves  and 
the  bark  of  certain  trees  were  used  in  some  countries :  and  in  others, 
tablets  of  wood,  covered  with  a  thin  coat  of  soft  wax,  on  which  the  im- 
pression was  made  with  a  stylus  of  iron.  In  later  times,  the  hides  of 
animals,  properly  prepared  and  polished  into  parchment,  were  the  most 
common  materials.  Our  present  method  of  writing  on  paper,  y  an  io- 
ventioo  of  no  greater  antiquity  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

Thus  I  have  given  some  account  of  the  progress  of  these  two  great 
arts,  speech  and  writing  ;  by  which  men's  thoughts  anre  communicated 
and  the  foundation  laid  for  all  knowledge  and  improvement.  Let  us 
conclude  the  subject,  with  comparing  in  a  few  words,  spoken  language, 
and  written  language  ^  or  words  uttered  in  our  hearing,  with  words,  re- 
presented to  the  eye  ;  where  we  shall  find  several  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages to  be  balanced  on  both  sides. 

The  advantages  of  writing  above  speech  are,  thdt  writing  is  both  the 
more  extensive,  and  a  more  permanent  method  of  communication. 
More  extensive,  as  it  is  not  confined  within  the  narrow  circle  of  those 
who  hear  our  words,  but,  by  means  of  written  characters,  we  can  send  our 
thoughts  abroad,  and  propagate  them  through  the  worid  ;  we  can  lift  our 
iroice,  so  as  to  speak  to  the  most  distant  regions  of  the  earth.  More 
permanent  also  ;  as  it  prolongs  this  voice  to  the  most  distant  ages ;  it 
gives  us  the  means  of  recording  our  sentiments  of  futurity,  and  of  per- 
petuating the  instructive  memory  of  past  transactions.  It  likewise 
affords  this  advantage  to  such  as  read,  above  such  as  hear,  that,  baviog 
the  written  characters  before  their  eyes,  they  can  arrest  the  sense  of  the 
writer.  They  can  pause,  and  revolve,  and  compare,  at  their  leisure, 
one  passage  with  another :  whereas,  the  voice  is  fugitive  and  passing ; 
you  must  catch  the  words  the  moment  they  are  uttered,  or  you  lose 
th^D  for  ever. 

But,  although  these  be  so  great  advantages  of  written  language,  that 
speech,  without  writing,  would  have  been  very  inadequate  for  the  in- 
struction of  mankind  ;  yet  we  must  not  forget  to  observe,  that  spoken 
language  has  a  great  superiority  over  written  language,  in  point  of 
energy  or  force.  The  voice  of  the  living  speaker  makes  an  in>pression 
on  the  mind,  much  stronger  than  can  be  made  by  the  perusal  of  any 
writing.  The  tones  of  voice,  the  looks  and  gesture,  which  accompany 
discourse,  and  which  no  writing  can  convey,  render  discourse,  when  it  is 
well  managed,  infinitely  more  clear,  and  more  expressive,  than  the  most 
accurate  writing.  For  tones,  looks,  and  gestures,  are  natural  interpreters 
of  the  sentiments  of  the  mind.  They  remove  ambiguities ;  they  enforce 
impressions ;  they  operate  on  us  by  means  of  sympathy,  whhich  is  one  of 
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the  most  powerful  iDStraments  of  persuasioD.  Our  sympathy  is  always 
awakened  more,  hy  bearing  the  speaker,  (ban  by  reading  his  works  in 
our  closet.  Hence,  though  writiog  may  answer  the  purposes  of  fnere 
instruction,  yet  all  the  great  and  high  efforts  of  eloquence  most  be  made 
by  means  of  spoken,  not  of  written  language. 


LECTURE  VIIL 


STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE. 

After  having  given  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  language, 
I  proceed  to  treat  of  its  structure,  or  of  general  grammar.  The  struc- 
ture of  language  is  extremelv  artificial ;  and  there  are  few  sciences,  in 
which  ^  deeper,  or  more  renned  logic,  is  employed,  than  in  grammar. 
It  is  apt  to  be  slighted  by  superficial  thinkers  as  belonging  to  tlK)se  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge,  which  were  inculcated  upon  us  in  our  earliest  youth. 
But  what  was  then  inculcated  before  we  could  comprehend  its  principles, 
would  abundantly  repay  our  study  in  maturer  years  ;  and  to  the  igno* 
ranee  of  it,  must  be  attributed  many  of  those  fundamental  defects  which 
appear  in  writing. 

Few  authors  have  written  with  philosophical  accuracy  on  the  princi- 
ples of  general  grammar ;  and,  what  is  more  to  be  regretted,  fewer  still 
have  thought  of  applying  those  principles  to  the  English  language. 
While  the  French  tongue  has  long  been  an  object  of  attention  to  many 
able  and  ingenious  writers  of  that  nation,  who  have  considered  its  con- 
struction, and  determined  its  propriety  with  great  accuracy,  the  genius 
and  grammar  of  the  English,  to  the  repcoach  of  the  country,  have  not 
been  studied  with  equal  care,  or  ascertained  with  the  same  precision. 
Attempts  have  been  made,  indeed,  of  late  towards  supplying  this  de- 
fect ;  and  some  able  writers  have  entered  on  the  subject ;  but  much  re- 
mains yet  to  be  done. 

I  do  not  propose  to  give  any  system,  either  of  grammar  in  general,  or 
of  English  grammar  in  particular.  A  minute  discussion  of  the  niceties- 
of  language  would  carry  us  too  much  off  from  other  objects,  which  de- 
mand our  attention  in  this  course  of  lectures.  But  1  propose  to  give  a 
general  view  of  the  chief  principles  relating  to  this  subject,  in  observa- 
tions on  the  several  parts  of  which  speech  or  language  is  composed  ;  re- 
marking, as  I  go  along,  the  peculiarities  of  our  own  tongue.  After 
which,  I  shall  make  some  more  particular  remarks  on  the  genius  of  the 
English  language. 

The  first  thing  to  be  considered  is,  the  division  of  the  several  parts  of 
speech.  The  essential  parts  of  speech  are  the  same  in  all  languages. 
There  must  always  be  some  words  which  denote  the  names  of  objects, or 
mark  the  subject  of  discourse  ;  other,  words  which  denote  the  qualities 
of  those  objects,  and  express  what  we  affirm  concerning  them ;  and  other 
words,  which  point  out  their  connexions  and  relations*  Hence,  sub- 
stantives, pronouns,  adjectives,  verbs,  prepositions,  and  conjunctions^ 
must  necessarily  be  found  in  all  languages.  The  most  simple  and  com- 
prehensive divisioiof  the  parts  of  speech  is,  into  substantives,  attribu* 
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tiveS)  and  coDoectives.*  Stib8taotive8,are  all  the  words  which  express  the 
names  of  ohjects,  or  the  subjects  of  discourse  ;  attributives,  are  all  the 
words  which  expreH  any  attiibute,  property,  or  action  of  the  former ; 
connectives,  are  what  express  the  connexions,  relations,  and  dependen- 
cies, which  take  place  among  them.  The  common  grammatical  division 
of  speech  into  eight  parts  ;  nouns,  pronouns,  verbs,  participles,  adverbs, 
prepositions,  interjections,  and  conjunctions,  is  not  very  logical,  as  might 
be  easily  shown  ;  as  it  comprehends,  under  the  general  term  of  nouns, 
both  substantives  and  adjectives,  which  are  parts  of  speech  generically 
and  essentially  distinct ;  while  it  makes  a  separate  part  of  speech  of 
participles,  which  are  no  other  than  verbal  adjectives.  However,  as 
these  are  the  terms  to  which  our  ears  have  been  most  familiarized,  and, 
as  an  exact  logical  division  is  of  no  great  consequence  to  our  present 
purpose,  it  will  be  better  to  make  use  of  these  known  terms  than  of  any 
other. 

We  are  nbturally  led  to  begin  with  the  consideration  of  substantive 
noons,  which  are  the  foundation  of  all  grammar,  and  may  be  considered 
as  the  most  ancient  part  of  speech.  For,  assure<lly,  as  soon  as  men  had 
got  beyond  simple  interjections,  or  exclamations  of  passion,  and  began 
to  communicate  themselves  by  discourse,  they  would  be  under  a  necessity 
of  assigning  names  to  the  objects  they  saw  around  them,  which  in  gram- 
matical language,  is  called  the  invention  of  substantive  nouns.t  And 
here,  at  our  first  setting  out,  somewhat  curious  occurs.  The  individual 
objects  which  surround  us,  are  infinite  in  number.  A  savage,  wherever 
he  looked,  beheld  forests  and  trees.     To  give  separate  names  to  every 

*  QuintiliaQ  Informs  us,  that  this  was  the  most  ancient  division.  "  Turn  videbit 
quot  et  quDB  ftunt  partes  orationis.  Quanquam  de  niimero  parum  convenit.  Veteres 
enim,  quorum  fuerant  Aristotelea  atque  Theodictes,  verba  modo,  et  nomina,  et  con- 
vinctiones  tradiderunt.  Videlicet,  quod  in  verbis  vim  sermonis,  in  nominibus  mate* 
riemi  (quiaalterum  est  quod  loquimur,  alterum  de  quo  loquimur)  in  convinctionibus 
autem  compleium eorum  esse  juditArunt ;  quas conjunctiones  a  plerisque  dici  scio  ; 
sed  base  videtur  ex  ffutS»/jtcL  magis  propria  (ranslatio.  Paulatim  a  philosophicis  ac 
masime  a  stoicis,  auctus  est  numefus  ;  ac  primum  convinctionibus  articuli  adjecti ; 
post  prxpositiones ;  nominibus.  appellatio,deinde  pronomen  -,  deindemistum  verbo 
participium;  ipsis  verbis,  adverbia."    Lib.  i.  cap.  iv, 

t  I  do  not  mean  to  assert,  that  among  all  nations,  the  first  invented  words  were 
simple  and  regular  substantive  nouns.  Nothing  is  more  difficult  and  uncertain,  than 
to  ascertain  the  precise  steps  bv  which  men  proceeded  in  the  formation  of  language. 
Names  for  objects  must,  doubtless,  have  arisen  in  the  most  early  stages  of  speech. 
But,  it  is  probable,  as  the  learned  author  of  the  Treatbe  on  the  Origin  and  Progress 
of  Language  has  shown  (vol.  i.  p.  371,  395)  that,  among  several  savage  tribes,  some 
of  the  first  articulate  sounds  that  were  formed,  denoted  a  whole  sentence,  rather 
than  the  name  of  a  particular  object ;  conveying  some  information,  or  expressing 
some  desires  or  fears  suited  to  the  circumstance?  m  which  that  tribe  was  placed,  or 
relating  to  the  business  they  had  most  frequent  occasion  to  carry  on  ;  as,  (he  lion  is 
coming,  the  river  is  swelling,  &c.  Many  of  their  first  words,  it  is  likewise  probable, 
were  not  simple  substantive  nouns,  but  substantives,  accompanied  with  some  of  (hose 
attributes,  in  conjunclion  with  which  they  were  most  frequently  accustomed  to  be.- 
hold  them  as  the  great  bear,  the  little  but,  the  wound  made  by  the  hatchet,  &c.  Of 
all  which,  the  author  produces  instances  from  several  of  the  American  languages  ; 
and  it  is,  undoubtedly,  suilable  to  the  natural  course  of  the  operations  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  thus  to  begin  with  particulars  the  most  obvious  to  sense,  and  to  proceed, 
from  these,  to  more  general  expressions.  He  likewise  observes,  that  the  words  of 
those  primitive  tongues  are  far  from  being,  as  we  might  suppose  them,  rude  and  short, 
and  crowded  with  consonants ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  are,  for  the  most  part,  long 
words,  and  full  of  vowels. 

This  is  the  consequence  of  their  being  formed  upon  the  natural  sound  which  the 
voice  otters  with  most  ease,  a  little  varied  and  distinguished  by  articulation  ;  and  he 
«hows  tbis  to  hold,  in  fact,  among  most  of  the  barbarous  languages  which  are  knowo 
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one  of  those  trees,  would  have  been  an  endless  and  impracticable  undei^ 
taking.  His  first  object  was  to  give  a  name  to  that  particular  tree,  whose 
fruit  relieved  his  hunger,  or  whose  shade  protected  him  from  the  son.  But 
observing,  that  though  other  trees  were  distinguished  from  this  by  pecu- 
liar qualities  of  size  or  appearance,  yet  that  they  also  agreed  and  resem- 
bled one  another,  in  certain  common  qualities,  such  as  springing  from  a 
root,  and  beariog  bratiches  and  leaves,  he  formed  in  his  mind  some  gene- 
ral idea  of  those  common  qualities,  and  ranging  all  that  possessed  them 
under  one  class  of  objects,  he  called  that  whole  class,  a  tree.  Longer 
experience  taught  them  to  subdivide  this  genus  into  the  several  species 
of  oak,  pine,  ash,  and  the  rest,  according  as  his  observation  extended 
to  the  several  qualities  in  which  these  trees  agreed  or  differed. 

But,  still,  he  made  use  only  of  general  terms  in  speech.  For  the  oak^ 
the  pine,  and  the  ash,  were  names  of  whole  classes  of  objects  ;  each  of 
which  included  an  immense  number  of  undistinguished  individuals. 
Here  then  it  appears,  that  though  the  formation  of  abstract,  or  general 
conceptions,  is  supposed  to  be  a  difficult  operation  ,of  the  mind  ;  such 
conceptions  must  have  entered  into  the  very  first  formation  of  language. 
For,  if  we  except  only  the  proper  names  of  persons,  such  as  Caasar,  John» 
Peter,  all  the  other  substantive  nouns  which  we  employ  in  discourse,  are 
the  names,  not  of  individual  objects,  but  of  very  extensive  genera,  or 
species  of  objects  ;  as  roan,  lion,  house,  river,  &c.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, to  imagine  that  this  invention  of  general,  or  abstract  terms,  requires 
any  great  exertion  of  metaphysical  capacity  :  for,  by  whatever  steps 
the  mind  proceeds  in  it,  it  is  certain  that,  when  men  have  once  observed 
resemblances  among  objects,  they  are  naturally  inclined  to  call  all  those 
which  resemble  one  another,  by  one  common  name  ;  and,  of  course,  to 
^  class  them  under  one  species.  We  may  daily  observe  this  practised  by 
children  in  their  first  attempts  towards  acquiring  language. 

But  now,  afler  language  had  proceeded  ds  far  as  I  have  described,  the 
notification  which  it  made  of  objects  was  still  very  imperfect :  for,  when 
one  mentioned  to  another,  in  discourse,  any  substantive  noun  ;  such  as 
man,  lion,  or  tree,  how  was  it  tojbe  known  which  man,  which  lion,  or 
which  tree,  he  meant,  Hmpng  the  many  comprehended  under  one  name  ? 
Here  occurs  a  very  curious,  and  a  very  useful  contrivance  for  specifying 
the  individual  object  intended,  by  means  of  that  part  of  speech  called  the 
article. 

The  force  of  the  article  consists  in  pointing  or  singling  out  from  the 
,  common  mass,  the  individual  of  which  we  mean  to  speak.  In  English  we 
have  two  articles,  a  and  the ;  a  is  more  general  and  unlimited  ;  the  more 
definite  and  special.  A  is  much  the  same  with  o?ie,  and  marks  only  any 
one  individual  of  a  species  ;  that  individual  being  either  unknown  or  left 
undetermined;  as,  a  lion,  a  king. — The^  which  possesses  more  properly 
the  force  of  the  article;  ascertains  some  known  or  determined  individual 
of  the  species  ;  as,  the  lion,  the  king. 

Articles  are  words  of  great  use  in  speech.  In  some  languages,  how- 
ever, they  are  not  found.  The  Greeks  have  but  one  article,  o  ij  r«, 
which  answers  to  our  definite,  or  proper  article,  the.  They  have  no  word 
which  answers  to  our  article  a,  but  they  supply  its  place  by  the  absence 
of  their  article :  Thus,  Btf«-<Aio$  signifies  a  king ;  o  Bxa-Ditv^  the  king. 
The  Latins  have  no  article.  In  the  room  of  it,  they  employ  pronouns ; 
as,  hie,  ille,  iste,  for  pointing  oat  the  objects  which  they  want  to  distin- 
guish.    ^'  Noster  sermo,"   says  Qjaintilian,  *'  articulos  non  desiderata 
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ideoque  in  alias  partes  orationis  sparguntar.'^  This,  however,  appears 
to  me  a  defect  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  as  articles  contribute  much  to  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  language. 

In  order  to  illustrate  this,  remark  what  difference  there  is  in  the  mean- 
ing of  the  following  expressions  in  English,  depending  wholly  on  the  dif- 
ferent employment  of  the  articles  ;  '*  the  son  of  a  king.  The  son  of 
**  the  king.  A  son  of  the  king's."  Each  of  these  three  phrases  has  an 
entirely  different  meaning,  which  I  need  not  explain,  because  any  one  who 
understands  the  language,  conceives  it  clearly  at  first  hearing,  through 
the  different  application  of  the  articles  a  and  the.  Whereas,  in  Latin, 
"  filius  regis,"  is  wholly  undetermined;  and  to  explain,  in  which  of 
these  three  senses  it  is  to  be  understood,  for  it  may  bear  any  of  them, 
a  circumlocution  of  several  words  must  be  used.  In  the  same  manner, 
*<  are  you  a  king  ?  "  are  you  the  king  ?"  are  questions  of  quite  separate 
import :  which,  however,  are  confounded  together  in  the  Latin  phrase, 
''  esne  tu  rex  ?"  ^'  thou  art  a  man,"  is  a  very  genera]  and  harmless  posi- 
tion ;  but,  ''  thou  art  the  man,"  is  an  assertion  capable,  we  know  of 
striking  terror  and  remorse  into  the  heart.  These  observations  illustrate 
the  force  and  importance  of  articles  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  I  gladly  lay 
hold  of  any  opportunity  of  showing  the  advantages  of  our  own  language. 

Besides  this  quality  of  being  particularized  by  the  article,  three  affec- 
tions belong  to  substantive  nouns,  number,  gender,  and  case,  which 
require  our  consideration. 

Number  distinguishes  them  as  one,  or  many,  of  the  same  kind,  called 
the  singular  and  plural ;  a  distinction  found  in  all  languages,  and  which 
must,  indeed,  have  been  coeval  with  the  very  infancy  of  language  ;  as 
there  were  few  things  which  men  had  more  frequent  occasion  to  express* 
than  the  difference  between  one  and  many.  For  the  greater  facility  of 
expressing  it,  it  has,  in  all  languages,  been  marked  by  some  variation 
made  upon  the  substantive  noun  ;  as  we  see,  in  English,  our  plural  is 
commonly  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  letter  S.  In  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  some  other  ancient  languages,  we  find  not  only  a  plural,  but  a  dual 
number  ;  the  rise  of  which  may  very  naturally  be  accounted  for,  from 
separate  terms  of  numbering  not  being  yet  invented,  and  one,  two,  and 
many,  being  all,  or  at  least,  the  chief  numeral  distinctions  which  men, 
at  first,  had  any  occasion  to  take  notice  of. 

Gender,  is  an  affection  of  substantive  nouns,  which  will  lead  us  into 
more  discussion  than  number.  Gender,  being  founded  on  the  distinction 
of  the  two  sexes,  it  is  plain,  that  in  a  proper  sense,  it  can  only  find  place 
in  the  names  of  living  creatures,  which  admit  the  distinction  of  niale  and 
female  ;  and,  therefore,  can  be  ranged  under  the  masculine  or  feminine 
genders.  All  other  substantive  nouns  ought  to  belong  to  what  grammarians 
call,  the  neuter  gender,  which  is  meant  to  imply  the  negation  of  either 
sex.  But  with  respect  to  this  distribution,  somewhat  singular  hath  ob- 
tained in  the  structure  of  language.  For,  in  correspondence  to  that  dis- 
tinction of  male  and  female  sex,  which  runs  through  all  the  classes  of 
animals,  men  have,  in  most  languages,  ranked  a  great  nuTmber  of  inani- 
mate objects  also,  under  the  like  clistinctions  of  masculine  and  feminine. 
Thus  we  find  it,  both  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  tongues.  Gladius,  a  sword, 
for  instance,  is  masculine  ;  sagittay  an  arrow,  is  feminine  ;  and  this  as- 
signation of  sex  to  inanimate  objects,  this  distinction  of  them  into  mascu- 
line and  feminine,  appears  often  to  be  entirely  capricious  ;  derived  from 
no  other  principle  than  the  casual  structure  of  the  language,  which 
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refers,  to  a  certain  gender,  words  of  a  certain  termination.  In  the  Greek 
and  Latin,  boirerer,  all  inanimate  objects  are  not  distributed  into  mascn- 
line  and  feminine  ;  but  many  of  tbem  are  also  classed,  where  all  of  them 
ought  to  have  been,  under  the  neuter  gender  ;  as,  templum^  a  church  ; 
sedile^  a  seat. 

But  the  genius  of  the  French  and  Italian  tongues  differs,  in  this  re- 
spect, from  the  Greek  and  Latin.  In  the  French  and  Italian,  trom  what* 
ever  cause  it  has  happened,  so  it  is,  that  the  neuter  gender  is  wholly  un- 
known, and  that  all  their  names  of  inanimate  objects  are  put  upon  the 
same  footing  with  livmg  creatures  ;  and  distributed,  without  exception, 
into  mascuhne  and  feminine.  The  French  have  two  articles,  the  mascu- 
line /e,  and  the  feminine  la  ;  and  one  or  other  of  these  is  prefixed  to  all 
substantive  nouns  in  the  language,  to  denote  their  gender.  The  Italians 
make  the  same  universal  use  of  their  articles  t7,  and  /o,  for  the  mascu- 
line, and  /a,  for  the  feminine. 

In  the  English  language,  it  is  remarkable  that  there  obtains  a  pecu- 
liarity quite  opposite.  In  the  French  and  Italian,  there  is  no  neuter 
gender.  In  the  English,  when  we  use  common  discourse,  all  substantive 
nouns,  that  are  not  names  of  living  creatures,  are  neuter  without  ex- 
ception, ffe,  «^e,  and  tV,  are  the  marks  of  the  three  genders  ;  and  we  al- 
ways use  t^  in  speaking  of  any  object  where  there  is  no  sex,  or  where 
the  sex  is  not  known.  The  English  is,  perhaps,  the  only  language  in 
the  known  world  (except  the  Chinese,  which  is  said  to  agree  with  it  in 
this  particular)  where  the  distinction  of  gender  is  properly  and  philoso- 
phically applied  in  the  use  of  words,  and  confined,  as  it  ought  to  be,  to 
mark  the  real  distinctions  of  male  and  female. 

Hence  arises  a  very  great  and  signal  advantage  of  the  English  tongue, 
which  it  is  of  consequence  to  remark.*  Though  in  common  discourse, 
aui  I  have  already  observed,  we  employ  only  the  proper  and  literal  dis- 
tinction of  sexes  ;  yet  the  genius  of  the  language  permits  us,  whenever 
it  will  add  beauty  to  our  discourse,  to  make  the  names  oi  inanimate  ob- 
jects masculine  and  feminine  in  a  metaphorical  sense ;  and  when  we  do  so, 
we  are  understood  to  quit  the  literal  style,  and  to  use  one  of  the  figures 
of  discourse. 

For  instance  ;  if  I  am  speaking  of  virtue,  in  the  course  of  ordinary 
conversation,  or  of  strict  reasoning,  I  refer  the  word  to  no  sex  or  gender ; 
I  say  **  virtue  is  its  own  reward  ;"  or,  "  it  is  the  law  of  our  nature." 
But  if  I  choose  to  rise  into  a  higher  tone  ;  if  I  seek  to  embellish  and  ani- 
mate my  discourse,  I  give  a  sex  to  virtue  ;  I  say,  *^  she  descends  from 
heaven  ;"  "  she  alone  confers  true  honour  upon  man  ;'*  "  her  giAs  are 
the  only  durable  rewards."  By  this  means  we  have  it  in  our  power  to 
Tary  our  style  at  pleasure.  By  making  a  very  slight  alteration,  we  can 
personify  any  object  that  we  choose  to  introduce  with  dignity;  and  by 
this  change  of  manner,  %ve  give  warning  that  we  are  passing  from  the 
strict  and  logical,  to  the  ornamented  and  rhetorical  style. 

This  is  an  advantage  which  not  only  every  poet,  but  every  good 
writer  and  speaker  in  prose,  is,  on  many  occasions,  glad  to  lay  hold  of, 
and  improve  ;  and  it  is  an  advantage  peculiar  to  our  tongue  ;  no  other 
language  possesses  it.  For,  in  other  languages,  every  word  h«is  one  fix- 
ed gender,  masculine,  feminine,  or  neuter,  which  can,  upon  no  occasion, 
be  changed  ;  m^trfiy  fur  instance,  in  Greek,  virtus^  in  Latin,  and  la  vBrtUy 

*  The  following  observations  on  the  metaphorical  use  of  g^ender.  in  the  English 
^nnguag^e,  are  taken  from  Mr.  Harris^  Herroe* 
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in  French,  are  oDifonnly  feminine.  She,  must  always  be  the  prononn 
answering  to  (be  word,  whether  yon  be  writing  in  poetry  or  in  prose* 
whether  yon  be  uoing  the  style  of  reasoning,  or  that  of  declamation  ; 
whereas,  in  English,  we  can  either  express  onrselves  with  the  philoso* 
phical  accuracy  of  giving  no  gender  to  things  inanimate  ;  or  by  giving 
them  gender,  and  transforming  them  into  persons,  we  adapt  them  to  the 
style  of  poetry,  and,  when  it  is  proper,  we  enliven  prose* 

It  deserves  to  be  further  remarked  on  this  subject,  that  when  we  em- 
ploy that  liberty  which  our  language  allows,  of  ascribing  sex  to  any  in-* 
animate  object,  we  have  not,  however,  the  liberty  of  making  it  of  what 
gender  w%  please,  masculine  or  feminine  ;  but  are,  in  general,  subject- 
ed to  some  rule  of  gender  which  the  currency  of  language  has  fixed  to  that 
objeet.  The  foundation  of  tbut  rule  is  imagined,  by  i^r,  Harris,  in  his 
**  Philosophical  Inquiry  into  the  Principles  of  Grammar,''  to  be  laid  in 
a  certain  distant  resemblance,  or  analogy,  to  the  natural  distinction  of 
the  two  sexes. 

Thus,  according  to  him,  we  commonly  give  the  masculine  gender  to 
those  substantive  nouns  used  figuratively,  which  are  conspicuous  for 
the  attributes  of  imparting,  or  communicating ;  which  are  by  nature 
strong  'and  efficacious,  either  to  good  or  evil ;  or  which  have  a  claim  to 
some  eminence,  whether  laudable  or  not.  Those  again,  he  imagines, 
to  be  generally  made  feminine,  uhich  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes 
of  containing,  and  of  bringing  furth  ;  which  have  more  of  the  passive 
in  their  nature,  than  of  the  active  ;  which  are  peculiarly  beautiful,  or 
amiable  ;  or  which  have  respect  to  such  excesses  as  are  rather  feminine 
than  masculine.  Upon  these  principles  he  takes  notice,  that  the  sun  is 
always  put  in  the  masculine  gender  with  us,  the  moon  in  the  feminine, 
as  being  the  receptacle  of  the  sun's  light.  The  earth  is,  universally, 
feminine.  A  ship,  a  country,  a  city,  are  likewise  made  feminine,  as 
recei%'ers,  or  containers.  God,  in  all  languages,  is  masculine.  Time, 
yve  make  masculine  on  account  of  its  mighty  efficacy  ;  virtue,  feminine^ 
from  its  beauty  and  its  being  the  object  of  love.  Fortune  is  always 
feminine.  Mr.  Harris  imagines,  (hat  the  reasons  which  determine  the 
gender  of  such  capital  words  as  these,  hold  in  most  other  languages,  as^ 
well  as  the  English.  This,  however,  appears  doubtful.  A  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  seem  casual  to  us,  because  we  cannot  reduce  them 
to  principles,  must,  unquestionably,  have  influenced  the  original  forma- 
tion of  languages  :  and  in  no  article  whatever  does  language  appear  to 
have  been  more  capricious,  and  to  have  proceeded  less  according  to  fixed 
role,  than  in  the  impcNBition  of  gender  upon  things  inanimate  ;  especially 
among  such  nations  as  have  applied  the  distinction  of  masculine  and 
feminine  to  all  substantive  nouns. 

Having  di«cu8»€d  gender,  I  proceed,  next,  to  another  remarkable  pe- 
cnharity  of  substantive  nouns,  which,  in  the  style  of  grammar,  is  called 
their  declension  by  cases.  Let  us,  first,  consider  what  cases  signify.  In 
iorder  to  understand  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  after  men  had 
given  names  to  external  objects,  had  particularized  them  by  means  of  the 
article,  and  distinguished  them  by  number  and  gender,  still  their  language 
remained  extremely  imperfect,  till  they  had  devised  some  method  of  ex- 
pressing the  relations  which  those  objects  bore,  one  towards  another. 
'  They  would  find  it  of  little  use  to  have  a  name  for  man,  lion,  tree,  river, 
without  being  rtble,  at  the  same  time,  to  signify  how  these  stood  with  rc- 
•pec(  to  each  other  :  whether,  as  approaching  to,  receding  from,  joined 
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I 
with,  and  the  like.  Indeed,  the  relations  fvhich  objects  bear  to  one 
another,  are  immensely  nnmerous ;  and  therefore,  to  deyise  names  for 
them  all,  most  hafe  been  among  the  last  and  most  difficnlt  re6nementsof 
iangnage.  But,  in  its  most  early  periods,  it  was  Hbsolotelj  necessary  to 
express,  in  some  way  or  other,  such  relations  as  were  most  important, 
and  as  occurred  most  frequently  in  common  speech.  Hence  the  geni- 
tive, dative,  and  ablalive  cases  of  nouns,  which  express  the  noun  itself, 
together  with  those  relations  ^,  (0,  /rotn,  wtih^  and  by;  the  relatione 
which,  of  all  others,  we  have  the  moDt  frequent  occasion  to  meation. 
The  proper  idea  then  of  cases  in  declension,  is  no  other  than  an 
expression  of  the  state,  or  relation  whirh  one  object  bears  to  another^ 
denoted  by  some  variation  made  opon  the  name  of  that  object  ;  most 
commonly  in  the  final  let^ertt,  and  hy  9ome  Inn^unges,  in  the  initial. 

All  languages,  however,  do  not  a^ree  in  thi^  mode  of  expression. 
The  Greek,  Latin,  and  several  other  laneutiges,  use  declension.  The 
English,  French  and  Italian,  do  not;  or.  at  mont.  use  it  very  imperfectly. 
In  place  of  the  variations  of  cases,  the  modern  tongues  express  the  rela- 
tions of  objects,  by  means  of  the  words  called  prepositions,  which  are 
names  of  those  relations,  prefixed  to  the  name  of  the  object.  English 
nouns  have  no  case  whatever,  except  a  Sort  of  genitive,  commonly  form- 
ed by  the  addition  of  the  letter  s  to  the  noun  ;  as  when  we  say  **  Dry- 
den's  Poems,"  meaning  the  Poems  of  Dry  den.  Our  persona)  pro- 
nouns have  also  a  case,  which  answers  to  the  accusative  of  the  Latin, 
/,  me ;  he^  him ;  who,  whom.  There  is  nothing,  then,  or  at  least  very 
little,  in  the  grdmmar  of  our  language,  which  corresponds  to  declension 
in  the  ancient  languages. 

Two  questions,  respecting  this  snhject,  may  be  pat.  First,  Which  of 
these  methods  of  expressing  relations,  whether  that  by  declension,  or 
that  by  prepositions,  was  the  mo5it  ancient  usage  in  language?  And  next. 
Which  of  them  has  the  best  effect?  Both  methods  it  is  plain,  are  the  same 
as  to  the  sense,  and  differ  only  in  form.  For  the  significancy  of  the 
Roman  language  would  not  have  been  altered,  though  the  nouns,  like 
ours,  had  been  without  cases,  provided  they  had  employed  prepositions: 
and  though,  to  express  a  disciple  of  Plato,  they  had  said,  *^  Discipulus 
de  Plato,"  like  the  modem  Italians,  in  pl<ice  of  **  Discipulus  Platonis.'* 

Now,  with  respect  to  the  antiquity  of  cases,  although  they  may,  on 
first  view,  seem  to  constitute  a  more  artificial  method  than  the  ether,  of 
denoting  relations,  yet  there  are  strong  reasons  for  thmking  that  this  was 
the  earliest  method  practised  by  men.  We  find,  in  fact,  that  declensions 
and  cases  are  used  in  most  of  what  are  called  tl^  mother  tongues,  or 
original  languages,  as  well  as  in  the  Greek  ancr  Latin.  And  a  very 
natural  and  satisfying  account  can  be  given  why  this  usage  should  have 
early  obtained.  Relations  are  the  most  abstract  and  metaphysical  Ideas 
of  any  which  men  have  occasion  to  (brm,  when  they  are  considered  by 
themselves,  and  separated  from  the  related  object.  It  would  puzzle  any 
man,  as  has  been  well  observed  by  an  author  on  this  subject,  to  give  a 
distinct  account  /of  what  is  meant  by  such  a  word  as  of,  or  from^  when  it 
stands  by  itself,  and  to  explam  all  that  may  be  included  under  it.  The 
first  rude  inventors  of  language,  therefore,  would  not,  for  along  while, 
arrive  at  such  general  terms.  In  place  of  considering  any  relation  in  the 
abstract,  and  devising  a  name  for  it,  they  would  much  more  easily  con- 
ceive it  in  conjunction  with  a  particular  object ;  and  they  would  express 
their  conceptions  of  it,  by  varying  the  name  of  that  object  through  all  the 
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differeot  cases ;  homimt^  of  a  man  ;  komim^  to  u  man  ;  haminej  with  a 
man,  &c. 

But  tboQgh  this  method  of  declension  was,  probably « the  only  method 
which  meo  employed,  at  first,  for  denoting  relations,  yet,  in  progress  of 
time,  many  otber  relations  being  observed,  besides  those  which  are  sig- 
nified by  the  cases  of  noans,  and  men  also  becoming  more  capable  of 
general  and  metaphy^tical  ideas,  separate  names  were  gradually  invented 
for  all  the  relations  which  occnrred,  forming  that  part  of  speech  which 
we  now  call  prepositions.  Prepositions  being  once  introduced,  they 
were  found  to  be  capable  of  supplying  the  place  of  cases,  by  being  pre- 
fixed to  the  nominative  of  the  noun.  Hence,  it  came  to  pass,  that  as 
nations  were  intermixed  by  migrations  and  conquests,  and  were  obliged 
to  learn  and  adopt  the  languages  of  one  another,  prepositions  supplanted 
the  use  of  cases  and  declensions.  When  the  Italian  tongue,  for  instance, 
sprang  out  of  the  Roman,  it  was  found  more  easy  and  simple,  by  the  Gothic 
nations,  to  accommodate  a  few  prepositions  to  the  nominative  of  every 
noun,  and  to  say,  di  Roma^  at  Roma,  di  Carthago^  al  CarihagOy  than  to  re- 
member all  the  variety  of  terminations,  RotFue^  Homam,  Carthaginis^ 
Carthaginemy  which  the  use  of  declensions  required  in  the  ancient  noons. 
By  this  progress  we  can  give  a  natural  account  how  nouns,  in  our  modem 
tongues,  come  to  be  so  void  of  declension  :  a  progress  which  is  fully  il- 
lustrated in  Dr.  Adam  Smith's  ingenious  Dissertation  on  the  Formation 
of  Languages. 

With  regard  to  the  other  question  on  this  sutject.  Which  of  these  two 
methods  is  of  the  greater  utility  and  beauty?  we  shall  find  advantages 
and  disadvantages  to  be  balanced  on  both  sides.  There  is  no  doubt  thut^ 
by  abolishing  cases,  we  have  rendered  the  structure  of  modern  languages 
more  simple.  We  have  disembarrassed  it  of  all  the  intricacy  which  arose 
from  the  different  forms  of  declensions,  of  which  the  Romans  had  no  fewer 
than  five ;  and  from  all  the  irregularities  in  these  several  declensions. 
We  have  thereby  rendered  our  languages  more  easy  to  be  acc[uired,  and 
less  sabject  to  the  perplexity  of  rules.  But,  though  the  simplicity  and 
ease  of  language  be  great  and  estimable  advantages,  yet  there  are  also 
such  disadvantages  attending  the  modem  method,  as  leave  the  balance,  on 
•the  whole,  doubtful,  or  rather  incline  it  to  the  side  of  antiquity. 

For,  in  the  first  place,  by  our  constant  use  of  prepositions  for  express- 
ing the  relations  of  things,  we  have  filled  language  with  a  multitude  of 
those  little  words,  which  are  eternally  occurring  in  every  sentence,  and 
may  be  thought  thereby  to  have  encumbered  speech,  by  an  addition  of 
terms ;  and  by  rendering  it  more  prolix,  to  have  enervated  its  force.  In 
the  second  place,  we  have  certainly  rendered  the  sound  of  language  lesS 
agreeable  to  the  ear,  by  depriving  it  of  that  variety  and  sweetness,  which 
arose  from  the  length  of  words,  and  the  change  of  terminations  occa- 
fiioned  by  the  cases  in  the  Greek  and  Latin.  But  in  the  third  place,  the 
most  material  disadvantage  is,  that,  by  this  abolition  of  cases,  and  by 
H  similar  alteration,  of  wfaicfi  I  am  to  speak  in  the  next  lecture,  in  the  con- 
jugation of  verbs,  we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  that  hberty  of  transpo- 
sition in  the  arrangement  of  words,  which  the  ancient  languages  enjoyed. 

In  the  ancient  tongues,  as  1  formerly  observed,  the  different  termina- 
tions, produced  by  declension  and  conjugation,  pointed  out  the  reference 
of  the  several  words  of  a  sentence  to  one  another,  without  the  aid  of 
juxtaposition;  suffered  them  to  be  placed,  without  ambiguity,  in  whatever 
order  was  most  suited  to  ;^ve  emphasis  to  the  meaning,  or  harmony  to 
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the  toond.  Bat  now,  having  none  of  those  marks  of  relation  incorpora- 
ted with  the  words  themselves,  we  have  no  other  way  left  as,  of  showing 
what  words  in  a  sentence  are  most  closeljf  connected  in  meaning,  than 
that  of  placing  them  close  by  one  another  in  the  period.  The  meaning 
of  the  sentence  is  brought  out  in  separate  members  and  portions ;  it  is 
broken  down  and  divided.  Whereas  the  structure  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  sentences,  by  the  government  of  their  nouns,  and  verbs,  presented 
the  meaning  so  interwoven  and  compounded  in  all  its  parts,  as  to  make  as 
perceive  it  in  one  united  view.  The  closing  words  of  the  period  ascer- 
tained the  relation  of  each  member  to  another  ;  and  all  that  ought  to  be 
connected  in  our  idea,  appeared  connected  in  the  expression.  Hence, 
more  brevity,  more  vivacity,  more  force.  That  luggage  of  paiticlei, 
(at  an  ingenious  author  happily  expresses  it,)  which  we  are  obliged  al- 
ways to  carry  along  with  us,  both  clogs  style,  and  enfeebles  sentiment.^ 

rronouns  are  the  class  of  words  mast  nearly  related  to  substantive 
noons ;  being,  as  the  name  imports,  representatives,  or  substitutes,  ot 
noons.  /,  i/tou,  4e,  tAe,  and  tl,  are  no  other  than  an  abridged  way  of  na- 
ming the  persons,  or  objects,  with  which  we  have  immediate  intercoorse, 
or  to  which  we  are  obliged  frequently  to  refer  in  discourse.  Accord* 
in^y,  they  are  subject  to  the  same  modifications  with  substantive  noons, 
of  namber,  gender,  and  case.  Only,  with  respect  to  gender,  we  may 
observe,  that  the  pronouns  of  the  first  and  second  person,  as  they  are 
called,  /  and  thou^  do  not  appear  to  have  bad  the  distinctions  of  gender 
given  them  in  any  language  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that,  as  they  always 
refer  to  persons  who  are  present  to  each  other  when  they  speak,  their 
sex  must  appear,  and  therefore  needs  not  be  marked  by  a  ma:?culine  or 
feminine  pronoun.  But,  as  the  third  person  may  be  absent,  or  unknown, 
the  distinction  of  gender  there  becomes  necessary  ;  and  accordingly,  in 
English,  it  hath  all  the  three  genders  belonging  to  it ;  he,  she,  it.  As  to 
cases,  even  those  languages  which  have  dropped  them  in  substantive 
nouns,  sometimes  retain  more  of  them  in  pronouns  for  the  sake  of  the 
greater  readiness  in  expressing  relations ;  as  pronouns  are  words  of  saeh 
frequent  occurrence  in  di^iconrse.  In  English,  most  of  our  grammarians 
hold  the  personal  pronouns  to  have  two  cases,  besides  the  nominative  ;  a 
genitive,  and  an  accusative.  /,  mine,  me ;  thou,  thine,  thee  ;  he,  his,  him  ; 
who,  mhTMt,  whom. 

In  the  first  stage  of  speech,  it  is  probable  that  the  places,  of  those  pro- 
nouns were  supplied  by  pointing  to  the  object  when  present,  and  naming 
it  when  absent.  For  one  can  hardly  think  that  pronouns  were  of  earljr 
invention  ;  as  thej  are  words  of  such  a  particular  and  artificial  natnre. 

*  '*  The  variooi  termioations  of  the  same  word,  whether  verb  or  noun«  are  always  * 
coDceived  to  be  more  intimately  connected  with  the  term  w  hich  they  serve  to  length- 
en, than  the  additional,  detached,  and  in  themselves  insignificant  particles,  which  we 
are  obliged  to  employ  as  connectives  to  our  significant  words.  Our  method  gives  al- 
most  the  same  exposareto  the  one  as  to  the  other,making  the  significant  parts,  and  the 
iosignificant,  equally  conspicuous ;  theirs  much  oftener  sinks,  as  it  were,  the  former 
into  the  latter,  at  6nce  preserving  their  use  and  hiding  their  weakness.  Our  modem 
languages  may,  in  this  respect,  be  compared  to  the  art  of  tb<*  carpenter  in  its  rudest 
state ;  when  the  unioo  of  the  materials  employed  by  the  artisan,  could  be  effected 
only  by  the  help  of  those  external  and  coarse  implements,  pins  nails,  and  cramps. — 
The  ancient  languages  resemble  the  same  art  its  most  improved  state,  after  the  in- 
vention of  dovetail  joints,  grooves  and  mortices ;  when  thus  all  the  principal  junc- 
tions are  affected,  by  forming  properly,  the  extremities  or  terminations  of  toe  pieces 
to  t>e  joined.  For,  by  means  of  these,  the  union  of  the  parts  is  rendered  closer, 
while  that  by  which  that  union  is  produced,  is  scarcely  perceivable."  The  Philoso- 
phy of  Bhetoric,  by  Dr.  Campbell,  vol.  ii.  412. 
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l^thoUy  ke^  it,  it  is  to  be  observed,  are  not  names  peculiar  to  any  single 
object,  but  so  ? ery  genera),  that  they  may  be  applied  to  all  persons,  or 
objects,  whatever,  in  certain  circumstances,  /r,  is  the  most  general  term 
that  can  possibly  be  conceived,  ai9  il^may  stand  for  any  one  thing  in  the 
universe  of  which  we  speak.  At  the  same  time,  these  pronouns  have 
this  quality,  that  in  the  circumstances  in  whidb  they  are  applied,  they 
never  denote  more  than  one  precise  individual  ;  which  they  ascertain 
and  specify,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  is  done  by  the  article.  So  that 
pronouns  are,  at  once,  the  most  general,  and  the  most  particular  words  in 
language.  They  are  commonly  the  most  irregular  and  troublesome 
words  to  the  learner,  in  the  grammar  of  all  tongues  ;  as  being  the  words 
most  in  common  use,  and  subjected  thereby  to  the  greatest  varieties. 

-  Adjectives,  or  terms  of  quality,  such  Mgreai,  littUy  blacky  white,  yours, 
curSf  are  the  plainest  and  simplest  of  all  that  class  of  words  which  are 
termed  attributive.  They  are  found  in  all  languages  ;  and,  in  all  lan- 
guages must  have  been  very  early  invented  ;  as  objects  could  not  be 
distinguished  from  one  another,  nor  any  intercourse  be  carried  on  con- 
cerning them,  till  once  names  were  given  to  their  different  qualities. 

I  have  nothing  to  observe  in  relation  to  them,  except  that  singularity 
which  attends  them  in  the  Greek  and  Latin,  of  having  the  same  form  given 
them  with  substantive  nouns ;  being  declined,  like  them,  by  cases,  and 
subjected  to  the  like  distinctions  of  number  and  gender.  Hence  it  has 
happened  that  grammarians  have  made  them  belong  to  the  same  part 
of  speech,  and  divided  the  noun  into  substantive  and  adjective  ;  an  ar- 
rangement founded  more  on  attention  to  the  eitemal  form  of  words,  than 
to  their  nature  and  force.  For  adjective?,  or  terms  of  quality,  have  not, 
by  their  nature,  the  least  resemblance  to  substantive  nouns,  as  they 
never  express  any  thing  which  can  possibly  subsist  by  itself;  which  is 
the  very  essence  of  the  substantive  noun.  They  are,  indeed,  more  akin 
to  verbs,  which,  like  them,  express  the  attribute  of  some  substance. 

It  may,  at  first  view,  appear  somewhat  odd  and  fantat^tic,  that  adjectives 
should,  in  the  ancient  languages,  have  assumed  so  much  of  the  form  of 
substantives  ;  since  neither  number,  nor  gender,  norcases,  nor  relations, 
have  any  thing  to  do,  in  a  proper  sense,  with  mere  qualities,  such  as 
good^  or  great,  soft,  or  hard.  And  yet,  bonus,  and  magnus,  and  tener 
have  their  singular  and  plural,  their  masculine  and  feminine,  their  geni- 
tives and  datives,  like  any  of  the  names  of  substances,  or  persons.  But 
this  can  be  accounted  for,  from  the  genius  of  these  tongues.  They 
avoided,  as  much  as  possible,  considering  qualities  separately,  or  in  the 
abstract.  They  made  them  a  part,  or  appendage  of  the  substance  which 
they  served  to  distinguish :  they  made  the  adjective  depend  on  its  sub- 
stantive, and  resemble  it  in  termination,  in  number  and  gender,  in  order 
that  the  two  might  coalesce  the  more  intimately,  and  be  joined  in  the 
form  of  expression,  as  they  were  in  the  nature  of  things.  The  liberty  of 
transposition,  too,  which  those  languages  indulged,  required  such  a 
method  as  this  to  be  followed.  For  allowing  the  related  words  of  a  sen- 
tence to  be  placed  at  a  distance  from  each  other,  it  required  the  relation 
of  adjectives  to  their  proper  snbstantives  to  be  pointed  out,  by  such  simi- 
lar circumstances  of  form  and  termination,  as,  according  to  the  grammati- 
cal style,  should  show  their  concordance.  When  1  say  in  English,  the 
*'  Beautiful  wife  of  a  brave  man,"  the  juxtaposition  of  the  words  prevents 
all  ambiguity.  But  when  I  say  in  Latin,  '*  Formosa  fortis  viri  uxor ;'' 
it  is  only  the  agreement,  in  gender,  number,  and  case,  of  the  adjective 
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*^fcrmosa"  which  is  the  first  word  of  the  sentence^  with  thfe  sub«tan« 
tive  **  uxovy^  which  is  the  last  word,  that  declares  the  meaning. 
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STRUCTURE  OF  LANGUAGE.— ENGUSH  LANGUAGE. 

Of  the  whole  class  of  words  that  are  called  attributive,  indeed^  of  all 
the  parts  of  speech,  the  most  complex,  by  far,  is  the  verb.  It  is  chiefly 
in  this  part  of  speech,  that  the  subtile  and  profound  metapbysic  of  lan- 
guage appears  ;  and,  therefore,  in  examining  the  nature  and  different 
variations  of  the  verb,  there  might  be  room  fb rumple  discussion.  Bat« 
as  I  am  sensible  that  such  grammatical  discussions,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued far,  become  intricate  and  obscure,  I  shall  avoid  dwelling  any  longer 
on  this  subject  than  seems  absolutely  necessary. 

The  verb  is  so  far  of  the  same  nature  with  the  adjective,  that  it  ex- 
presses, Uke  it)  an  attribute,  or  property,  of  some  person  or  thing*  Bat 
it  does  more  than  this.  For,  in  all  verbs,  in  every  language,  there  are 
DO  less  than  three  things  implied  at  once  ;  the  attribute  of  some  sub- 
stantive, an  affirmation  concerning  that  attribute,  and  time.  Thus» 
when  I  say,  '*  the  sun  shineth  ;"  shining  is  the  attribute  ascribed  to  the 
sun  ;  the  present  time  is  marked ;  and  an  affirmation  is  included,  that 
this  property  of  shining  belongs,  at  that  time,  to  the  sun.  The  partici- 
ple '^  shining,''  is  merely  an  adjective,  which  denotes  an  attribute  or  pro- 
perty, and  also  expresses  time ;  but  carries  no  affirmation.  The  infini* 
tive  mood, ''  to  shine,"  may  be  called  the  name  of  the  verb  ;  it  carries 
neither  time  nor  affirmation ;  but  simply  expresses  that  attribute,  acti^, 
or  state  of  things,  which  is  to  be  the  subject  of  the  other  moods  and 
tenses.  Hence  the  infinitive  often  carries  the  resemblance  of  a  sub- 
stantive noun  ^  ami  both  in  English  and  Latin  is  sometimes  constructed 
as  such.  As,  '*  scire  tuum  nihil  est.'^  *'  Duke  et  decorum  est  pro  patria 
mori."  And,  in  English,  in  the  same  manner  :  **  To  write  well  is  diffi- 
cult ;  to  speak  eloquently  is  still  more  difficult."  But  as,  through  dl  the 
other  tenses  and  moods,  the  affirmation  runs,  and  is  essential  to  them  : 
''  the  sun  shineth,  was  shining,  shone,  will  shine,  would  have  shone,"  &c. 
the  affirmation  seems  to  be  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes  the  verb 
from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  and  gives  it  its  most  conspicuous  power. 
Hence  there  can  be  no  sentence,  or  complete  proposition,  without  a  verb 
either  expressed  or  implied.  For,  whenever  we  speak,  we  always  mean 
to  assert,  that  something  is,  or  is  not ;  and  the  word  which  carries  this 
assertion,  or  affirmation,  is  a  verb.  From  this  sort  of  eminence  belong* 
ing  to  it,  this  part  of  speech  hath  received  its  name,  verb,  from  the  La- 
tin verhum^  or  ike  word,  by  way  of  distinction. 

Verbs,  therefore,  firom  their  importance  and  necessity  in  speech,  must 
have  been  coeval  with  men's  first  attempts  towards  the  formation  of  lan- 
guage :  though,  indeed,  it  must  have  been  the  work  of  long  time,  to 
rear  them  up  to  that  accurate  and  complex  structure  which  they  now 
possess.  It  seems  very  probable,  as  Dr.  Smith  has  suggested,  that  the 
radical  verb,  or  the  first  form  of  it,  in  most  languages,  would  be,  whait 
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we  now  call  tbe  impersoDal  verb.  *^  It  rains ;  it  thunders ;  it  is  light ; 
it  is  agreeable  ;"  and  the  like  ;  as  this  is  the  very  simplest  fona  of  the 
Terb,  and  merely  affirms  the  existence  of  an  event,  or  of  a  state  of 
things.  By  degrees,  after  pronouns  were  invented,  such  verbs  became 
personal,  and  were  branched  out  into  all  the  vai^ety  of  tenses  and  moods. 

The  tenses  of  the  verb  are  contrived  to  imply  the  several  distinctions 
of  time.  Of  these  I  must  take  some  notice,  in  order  to  show  the  admi* 
rable  accuracy  with  which  language  is  constructed.  We  think  commonly 
of  no  more  than  the  three  great  divisions  of  time,  into  the  past,  the 
present,  and  the  future  ;  and  we  might  imagine,  that  if  verbs  had  been 
so  contrived,  as  simply  to  express  these,  no  more  was  needful.  But 
language  proceeds  with  much  greater  subtilty.  It  splits  time  into  its  se- 
veral moments.  It  considers  time  as  never  standing  still,  but  alwayd 
flowing ;  things  past,  as  more  or  less  perfectly  completed  ;  and  things 
future,  aa  more  or  less  remote,  by  different  gradations.  Hence  the  great 
variety  of  tenses  in  most  tongues. 

The  present  may,  indeed,  be  always  considered  as  one  indivisible 
point,  susceptible  of  no  variety.  **  I  write,  or,  1  am  writing;  scriho,** 
But  it  is  not  so  with  the  past.  There  is  no  language  so  poor,  but  it  hath 
two  or  three  tenses  to  express  the  varieties  of  it.  Ours  hath  no  fewer 
than  four.  1 .  A  past  action  may  be  considered  as  left  unfinished  ;  which 
makes  the  imperfect  tense, 'M  was  writing;  scribebam.^^  2.  As  just 
now  finished.  This  makes  the  proper  perfect  tense,  which,  in  English^ 
is  always  expressed  by  the  help  of  the  auxiliary  verb,  *'  I  have  writ- 
ten." 3.  It  may  be  considered  as  finished  some  time  ago  ;  the  particu- 
lar time  left  indefinite.  "  I  wrote,  scripsi ;"  which  may  either  signify, 
»*  I  wrote  yesterday,  or  I  wrote  a  twelvemonth  ago.'*  This  is  what  gram- 
.marians  call  an  aorist,  or  indefinite  past.  4.  It  may  be  considered  as 
finished  before  something  else,  which  is  also  past.  This  is  the  plusquam- 
perfect.  '*  I  had  written  ;  icripseratn,  1  had  written  before  I  received 
his  letter." 

Here  we  observe,  with  some  pleasure,  that  we  have  an  advantage  over 
the  Latins,  who  have  only  three  varieties  upon  the  past  time.  They 
have  no  proper  perfect  tense,  or  one  which  distinguishes  an  action  just 
now  finished,  from  an  action  that  was  finished  some  time  ago.  In  both 
these  cases,  they  must  say,  **  scripsi.^*  Though  there  be  a  manifest  dif- 
ference in  the  tenses,  which  our  language  expresses,  by  this  variation,  •*  I 
have  written,"  meaning,  1  have  just  now  finished  writing;  and,  *' 1 
wrote,"  meaning  at  some  former  time,  since  which,  other  things  have 
intervened.  This  difference  the  Romans  have  no, tense  to  express  ;  and 
therefore,  can  only  do  it  by  a  circumlocution. 

The  chief  varieties  in  tbe  future  time  are  two  ;  a  simple  or  indefinite 
future  ;  "  I  shall  write  ;  «cri6am:"  and  a  future,  relating  to  something 
else,  which  is  also  future.  **  I  shall  have  written  ;  scriptero,^^  I  shall 
have  written  before  he  arrives.* 

Besides  tenses,  or  the  power  of  expressing  time,  verbs  adroit  the  dis- 
tinction of  voices,  as  they  are  called,  the  active  and  the  passive  ;  accord- 
ing as  the  affirmation  respects  something  that  is  done,  or  something 

*  On  the  tenses  of  verbs,  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes  may  be  consulled,  by  such  as  de- 
sire to  see  them  scrutinized  with  metaphysical  accuracy;  and  also  tbe  Treatise  on 
the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Language,  vol.  ii.  p.  12.3. 
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that  18  suffered ;  ^  I  love,  or  I  am  loyed."  They  admit  also  the  distinc- 
tion of  moods,  which  are  designed  to  express  the  affirmation,  whether 
active  or  passive,  under  different  forms.  The  indicative  mood,  for  in- 
stance, simply  declares  a  proposition,  *'  I  write;  I  have  written;"  the  im- 
perative requires,  commands,  threatens,  **  write  thou  ;  let  him  write." 
The  suhjunctive  expresses  the  proposition  under  the  form  of  a  condition, 
or  in  subordination  to  some  other  thing,  to  which  a  reference  is  made, 
•*I  might  write,  I  could  write,  I  should  write,  if  the  case  were  so  and  so." 
This  manner  of  expressing  an  affirmation,  under  so  many  different  forms, 
together  also  with  the  distinction  of  the  three  persons,  /,  thou,  and  he, 
constitutes  what  is  called  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  which  makes  so  great 
apart  of  the  grammar  of  all  languages. 

It  now  clearly  appears,  as  I  before  observed,  that,  of  all  the  parts  of 
speech,  verbs  are,  by  far,  the  most  artificial  and  complex.  ConsideV  only, 
how  many  things  are  denoted  by  this  single  Latin  word  ''  amavissem^  I 
would  have  loved."  First,  The  person  who  speaks,  *'  I."  Secondly,  An 
attribute  or  action  of  that  person,  ^'  loving."  Thirdly,  An  affirmation  con- 
cerning that  action.  Fourthly,  The  past  time  denoted  in  that  affirmation, 
**  have  loved:"  and.  Fifthly,  A  condition,  on  which  the  action  is  suspend- 
ed, **  would  have  loved.''  It  appears  curious  and  remarkable,  that  words 
of  this  complex  import,  and  with  more  or  less  of  this  artificial  structure, 
are  to  be  found,  as  far  as  we  know,  in  all  languages  of  the  world. 

Indeed  the  form  of  conjugation,  or  the  manner  of  expressing  all  these 
varieties  in  the  verb,  differs  greatly  in  different  tongues.  Conjugation  is 
esteemed  most  perfect  in  those  languages  which,  by  varying  either  the 
termination  or  the  initial  syllable  of  the  verb,  express  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  important  circumstances,  without  the  help  of  auxiliary  words. 
In  the  original  toi^es,  the  verbs  are  said  to  have  few  tenses,  or  expres- 
sions of  time :  but  then  their  moods  are  so  contrived  as  to  express  a 
great  variety  of  circumstances  and  relations.  In  the  Hebrew,  for  in- 
stance, they  say,  in  one  word,  without  the  help  of  any  auxiliary,  not 
only  '*  I  have  taught,"  but,  ^'  I  have  taught  exactly,  or  ollen:  I  have  been 
commanded  to  teach  ;  I  have  taught  myself"  The  Greek,  which  is  the 
most  perfect  of  all  the  known  tongues,  is  very  regular  and  complete  in  all 
the  tenses  and  moods.  The  Latin  is  formed  on  the  same  model,  but  more 
imperfect ;  especially  in  the  passive  voice,  which  forms  most  of  the  ten- 
ses by  the  auxiliary  verb  "  »ttfii." 

In  all  the  modern  European  tongues,  conjugation  is  very  defective. 
They  admit  few  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  verb  itself;  but  have 
almost  constant  recourse  to  their  auxiliary  verbs,  throughout  all  the 
moods  and  tenses,  both  active 'and  passive.  Language  has  undergone  a 
change  in  conjugation,  perfectly  similar  to  that  which  I  showed,  in  the 
last  lecture,  it  underwent  with  respect  to  declension.  As  prepositions, 
prefixed  to  the  noun,  superseded  the'use  of  cases  ;  so  tbe  two  great  auxi- 
iiaiT  verbs,  to  have,  and  to  6e,  with  those  other  auxiliaries  which  we  use 
in  English,  do^  nhall,  wi^y  ^may^  and  can,  prefixed  to  the  participle,  super- 
sede, in  a  great  measure,  the  different  terminations  of  moods,  and  tenses, 
which  formed  the  ancient  conjugations. 

The  alteration,  in  both  cases,  was  owing  to  the  same  cause,  and  will  be 
easily  understood,  from*  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  observed.  The 
auxiliary  verbs  are,  like  prepositions,  words  of  a  general  and  abstract  na- 
ture. They  imply  the  different  modifications  of  simple  existence,  cit^n- 
sidered  alone^  and  without  reference  to  any  particular  thing.     In  tbe 
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early  state  of  speech,  the  import  of  them  would  be  incorporated,  so  to 
fipeak,  with  every  particular  verb  in  its  tenses  and  moods,  long  before 
words  were  invented  for  denoting  such  abstract  conceptions  of  existence, 
alone,  and  by  themselves.  But  after  those  auxiliary  verbs  came,  in  the 
progress  of  language,  to  be  invented  and  known,  and  to  have  tenses^and 
moods  given  to  them  like  other  verbs  ;  it  was  found,  that  as  they  carried  ' 
in  their  nature  the  force  of  that  affirmation  which  distinguishes  Uie  verb, 
they  might,  by  being  joined  with  the  participle  which  gives  the  meaning 
of  the  verb,  supply  the  place  of  most  of  the  moods  aod  tenses.  Hence,  as 
the  modern  tongues  began  to  rise  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient,  this 
method  established  itself  in  the  new  formation  of  speech.  Such  words, 
for  instance  ;  as,  am,  ts^as,  ^ave,  5^0//,  being  once  familiar,  it  appeai'ed 
more  easy  to  apply  these  to  any  verb  whatever ;  as,  /  am  l(ntd  ;  /  voas 
loved ;  I  have  loved ;  than  to  remember  that  variety  of  terminations 
which  were  requisite  in  conjugating  the  ancient  verbs,  amor^  nmabary 
amavii&LC.  Two  or  three  varieties  only,  in  the  termination  of  the  verb, 
were  retained,  as,  love^  loved^  lorving ;  and  all  the  rest  were  dropt.  The 
consequence,  however,  of  this  practice,  was  the  same  as  that  of  abolish- 
ing declensions*  It  rendered  language  more  simple  and  easy  in  its  struct- 
ure, but  withal,  more  prolix,  and  less  graceful.  This  finishes  all  that 
seemed  most  necessary  to  be  observed  with  respect  to  verbs. 

The  remaining  parts  of  speech,  which  are  called  the  indeclinable 
parts,  or  that  admit  of  no  variations,  will  not  detain  us  long. 

Adverbs  are  the  first  that  occur.  The^e  form  a  very  numerous  class 
of  words  in  every  language,  reducible,  in  general,  to  the  head  of  attri- 
'botives  ;  as  they  serve  to  modify,  or  to  denote  some  circumstance  of  an 
action,  or  of  a  quality,  relative  to  its  time,  place,  opder,  degree,  and  the 
other  properties  of  it,  which  we  have  occasion  to  specify.  They  are,  for 
the  most  part,  no  more  than  an  abridged  mode  of  speech,  expressing, 
by  one  word,  what  might,  by  a  circumlocution,  be  resolved  into  two  or 
more  words  belonging  to  the  other  parts  of  speech.  *'  Exceedingly,"  for 
instance,  is  the  same  as  '*  in  a  high  degree  ;"  *^  bravely,"  the  same  as, 
•*mth  bravery  or  valour;"  "here,"  the  same  as, "  in  this  place;"  "often, 
and  seldom,"  the  same  as,  "  for  many  and  for  few  times,"  and  so  of  the  rest. 
Hence,  adverbs  may  be  conceived  as  of  less  necessity,  and  of  later  in< 
troduction  into  the  system  of  speech,  than  many  other  classes  of  words ; 
and  accordingly,  the  great  body  of  them  are  derived  from  other  words 
formerly  established  in  the  language. 

Prepositions  and  conjunctions,  are  words  more  essential  to  disconrse 
than  tile  greatest  part  of  adverbs*  They  form  that  class  of  words, 
called  connectives,  without  which  there  could  be  no  language;  serving  to 
express  the  relations  which  things  bear  one  to  another,  their  mutual  in- 
fluence, dependencies,  and  coherence  ;  thereby  joining  words  together 
into  intelligible  and  significant  propositions.  Conjunctions  are  generally 
employed  for  connecting  sentences,  or  members  of  sentences  ;  as,  and^ 
because^  although,  and  the  like.  Prepositions  are  employed  for  connect^ 
ing  words,  by  showing  the  relation  which  one  substantive  noun  bears  to 
another ;  as,  of^from^  to,  above j  below,  &c.  Of  the  force  of  these  1  had 
occasion  to  speak  before,  when  treating  of  the  cases  and  declensions  of 
substantive  nouns. 

It  is  abundantly  evident,  that  all  these  connective  particles  must  be  of 
the  gresftest  use  in  speech  ;  seeing  they  point  out  the  relations  and  tran« 
stttons  by  which  the  mind  passes  from  one  idea  to  another.    They  are 
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the  foundatiofd  of  all  reasoning,  which  is  no  other  thing  than  the  connex- 
ion of  thoughts.  And,  therefore,  though  among  barbarous  nations,  and 
in  the  rude  uncivilized  ages  of  the  world,  the  stock  of  these  words  might 
be  small,  it  must  always  haye  increased,  as  mankind  advanced  in  the  arte 
of  reasoning  and  reflection.  The  more  that  any  nation  is  improved  by 
ecience,  and  the  more  perfect  their  language  becomes,  we  may  naturally 
expect  that  it  will  abound  more  with  connective  particles  ;  expressing 
relations  of  things,  and  transitions  of  thought  which  had  escaped  a  gross- 
er view.  Accordingly,  no  tongue  is  so  tiill  of  them  as  the  Greek,  in  con- 
sequence .of  the  acute  and  subtile  genius  of  that  refined  people.  In 
every  language,  much  of  the  beauty  and  strength  of  it  depends  on  the 
proper  use  of  conjunctions,  prepositions,  and  those  relative  pronouns, 
which  also  serve  the  same  purpose  of  connecting  the  different  parts  of 
discourse.  It  is  the  right,  or  wrong  management  of  these,  which  chiefly 
makes  discourse  appear  firm  and  compacted,  or  disjointed  and  loose  ; 
which  causes  it  to  march  with  a  smooth  and  even  pace,  or  renders  its 
progress  irregular  and  desultory. 

I  shall  dwell  no  longer  on  the  general  construction  of  language.  Al- 
low me,  only,  before  I  dismiss  the  subject,  to  observe,  that  dry  and  intri- 
cate as  it  may  seem  to  some,  it  is,  however,  of  great  importance,  and 
very  nearly  connected  with  the  philosophy  of  the  human  mind.  For,  if 
speech  be  the  vehicle,  or  interpreter,  of  the  conceptions  of  our  minds,  an 
examination  of  its  structure  and  progress  cannot  but  unfold  many  things 
concerning  the  nature  and  progress  of  our  conceptions  themselves,  and 
the  operations  of  our  faculties;  a  subject  that  is  always  instructive  to 
man.  '*  Nequis/*  savs  Quintilian,  an  author  of  excellent  judgment,  *^ne- 
quis  tanquam  parva  fastidiat  grammatlces  elementa.  Non  quia  magnae  sit 
operas  consonantes  a  vocalibus  discemere,  easque  in  semivocalium  nu- 
merum,  mutarumque  partiri,  sed  quia  interiora  velut  sacri  hujus  adeunti- 
bus,  apparebit  multa  rerum  subtilitas,  quae  non  modo  acuere  ingenia  pueri- 
lia,  sed  exercere  altissimam  quoque  eruditionem  ac  scientiampossit."*  i.4. 

Let  us  now  come  nearer  to  our  own  language.  In  this,  and  the  pre- 
ceding lecture,  some  observations  have  already  been  made  on  its  struc- 
ture. But  it  is  proper  that  we  should  be  a  little  more  particular  in  the 
examination  of  it. 

The  language  which  is,  at  present,  spoken  throughout  Great  Britain, 
is  neither  the  ancient  primitive  speech  of  the  island,  nor  derived  from 
it ;  but  is  altogether  of  foreign  origin.  The  language  of  the  first  in- 
habitants of  our  island,  beyond  doubt,  Was  the  Celtic,  or  Gaelic,  com- 
mon to  them  with  Gaul ;  from  which  country,  it  appears,  by  many  cir- 
cumstances, that  Great  Britain  was  peopled.  This  Celtic  tongue,  which 
is  said  to  be  very  expressive  and  copious,  and  is,  probably,  one  of  the 
most  ancient  languages  in  the  world,  obtained  once  in  most  of  the  west- 
em  regions  of  Europe.  It  was  the  language  of  Gaul,  of  Great  Britain, 
of  Ireland,  and  very  probably,  of  Spain  also  ;  till  in  the  course  of  those 
revolutions  which  by  means  of  the  conquests,  first,  of  the  Romans,  and 
afterward,  of  the  northern  nations,  changed  the  government,  speech, 

*  **  Let  no  man  despise,  as  inconsiderable,  the  elements  of  grammar,  becaase  it  may 
seem  to  him  a  matter  of  small  consequence,  to  show  the  distinction  between  vowels 
and  consonants, and  to  divide  the  latter  into  liquids  and  mutes.  But  tbey  who  pene- 
trate into  the  innermost  parts  of  this  temple  of  science,  will  there  discover  such  refine- 
ment and  subtiltyofmatter,as  is  not  onlyproper  to  sharpen  the  understandings  of  vounx 
jnen»  but  sufficient  to  give  exercise  for  the  most  profound  knowledge  anderuditionr 
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and,  in  a  manner,  the  whole  face  of  Eorope,  this  tongae  wae  gradoally 
obliterated  ;  and  now  subsists  only  in  the  mountains  of  Wales,  in  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  among  the  wild  Irish.  For  the  Irish,  the 
W^lch,  and  the  Erse,  are  no  other  than  different  dialects  of  the  same 
tongue,  the  ancient  Celtic. 

This,  then,  was  the  language  of  the  primitive  Britons,  the  first  inha- 
bitants that  we  know  of  in  .our  island ;  and  continued  so  till  the  arriyal 
of  the  Saxons  in  England,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  450  ;  who,  haying 
conquered  the  Britons,  did  not  intermix  with  them,  but  expelled  them 
from  their  habitations,  and  drove  them,  together  with  their  language,  into 
the  mountains  of  Wales.  The  Saxons  were  one  of  those  northern  na- 
tions that  overran  Europe ;  and  their  tongue,  a  dialect  of  the  Gothic  or 
Teutonic,  altogether  distinct  from  the  Celtic,  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
present  English  tongue.  With  some  intermixture  of  Danish,  a  language, 
probably,  from  the  same  root  with  the  Saxon,  it  continued  to  be  spoken 
throughout  the  southern  part  of  the  island,  till  the  time  of  William  the 
Conqueror.  He  introduced  his  Norman,  or  French,  as  the  language  of 
the  court,  which  made  a  copsiderable  change  in  the  speech  of  the  nation; 
and  the  English  which  was  spoken  aflerward,  and  continues  to  be  spoken 
now,  is  a  mixture  of  the  ancient  Saxon,  and  Uiis  Norman  French,  together 
with  such  new  and  foreign  words  as  commerce  and  learning  have,  in  pro- 
gress of  time,  gradually  introduced. 

The  history  of  the  English  language  can,  in  this  manner,  be  clearly 
traced.  The  language  spoken  in  the  Low  Countries  of  Scotland,  is  now, 
and  has  been  for  many  centuries,  no  other  than  a  dialect  of  the  English. 
How,  indeed,  or  by  what  steps,  the  ancient  Celtic  tongue  came  to  be 
banished  from  the  Low  Country  in  Scotland,  and  to  make  its  retreat  into 
the  Highlands  and  islands,^  cannot  be  so  well  pointed  out,  as  how  the  like 
revolution  was  brought  about  in  England.  Whether  the  southernmost 
part  of  Scotland  was  once  subject  to  the  Saxons,  and  formed  a  part  of 
the  kingdom  of  Northumberland  ;  or,  whether  the  great  number  of  En- 
glish exiles  that  retreated  into  Scotland,  upon  the  Norman  conquest,  and 
upon  other  occasions,  introduced  into  that  country  their  own  language, 
which  aflerward,  by  the  mutual  intercourse  of  the  two  nations,  prevail- 
ed over  the  Celtic,  are  uncertain  and  contested  points,  the  discussion  of 
which  would  lead  us  too  £ir  from  our  subject. 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  appears  that  the  Teutonic  dialect  is  the 
basis  of  our  present  speech.  It  ha^  been  imported  among  us  in  three 
different  forms,  the  Saxon,  the  Danish,  and  the  Norman  ;  all  which  have 
mingled  together  in  our  language.  A  very  great  number  of  our  words, 
too,  are  plainly  derived  from  the  Latin.  These  we  had  not  directly 
from  the  Latin,  but  most  of  them,  it  is  probable,  entered  into  our 
iongue,  through  the  channel  of  that  Norman  French,  which  William  the 
Conqueror  introduced.  For,  as  the  Romans  had  long  been  in  full  pos- 
session of  Gaul,  the  language  spoken  in  that  countrv,  when  it  was  in- 
vaded by  the  Franks  and  Normans,  was  a  sort  of  corrupted  Latin, 
mingled  with  Celtic,  to  which  was  given  the  name  of  Romanshe  :  and 
as  the  Franks  and  Normans  did  not,  like  the  Saxons  in  England,  expel 
the  inhabitants,  but,  after  their  victories,  mingled  with  them ;  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country  became  a  compound  of  the  Teutonic  dialect  im- 
ported by  these  conquerors,  and  of  the  former  corrupted  Latin.  Hence, 
the  ^French  language  has  always  continued  to  have  a  very  considerable 
affinity  with  the  Latin  ;  and  hence,  a  great  number  of  words  of  Latin 
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origia,  whMi  were  in  use  ainoog  the  Normans  in  France,  were  intro- 
duced into  oar  tongue  at  the  conquest ;  to  which,  indeed,  many  have 
since  been  added,  directly  from*  the  Latin,  in  consequence  of  the  great 
diffusion  of  Roman  literature  throughout  all  Europe. 

From  the  influx  of  so  many  streaioos,  from  the  junction  of  so  many' 
dissimifor  parts,  it  naturally  follows  that  the  English,  like  every  com- 
pounded language,  mustneeds  he  somewhat  irregular.  We  cannot  expect 
from  it  that  correspondence  of  parts,  that  complete  analogy  in<  structure, 
which  may  he  found  in  those  simpler  languages,  which  have  been  formed 
in  a  manner  within  themselves,  and  bullion  one  foundation.  Hence,  as 
1  before  showed,  it  has  but  small  remains  of  conjugation  or  declension ; 
and  its  syntax  is  narrow,  as  there  are  few  marks  in  the  words  themselves, 
that  can  show  their  relation  to  each  other,  or  in  the  grammatical  style, 
point  out  either  their  concordance,  or  theirgovemment,  in  the  sentence. 
Our  words  having  been  broaght  to  us  from  several  different  regions^ 
strai^e,  if  we  may  so  speak,  asunder  from  each  other  ;  and  do  not 
coalesce,  so  naturally  in  the  structure  of  a  sentence,  as  the  words  in  the 
Greek  and  Roman  tongues. 

But  these  disadvantages,  if  they  be  such,  of  a  compound  language^ 
are  balanced  by  other  advantages  that  attend  it ;  particularly,  by  the 
number  and  variety  of  words  with  which  such  a  language  is  likely  to  be 
enriched.  Few  languages  are,  in  fact,  more  copiouf  than  the  English. 
fn  all  grave  subjects,  especially,  historical,  critical,  political,  and  moral, 
no  writer  has  the  least  reason  to  complain  of  the  barrenness  of  our 
tongue.  The  studious,  reflecting  genius  of  the  people,  has  brou^t 
together  great  store  of  expressions,  on  such  subjects,  from  every  quar- 
ter. We  are  rich  too  in  the  language  of  poetry.  Oiur  poetical  style 
differs  widely  from  prose,  not  in  point  of  numbers  only,  bat  in  the  very 
words  themselves  ;  which  shows  what  a  stock  and  compass  of  words  we 
have  it  in  our  power  to  select  and  employ,  suited  to  those  different  occa- 
sions. Herein  we  are  infinitely  superior  to  the  French,  whose  poetical 
language,  if  it  were  not  distinguished  by  rhyme,  would  not  be  known  to- 
.  difler  ^m  their  ordinary  prose. 

It  is  chiefly,  indeed,  on  grave  subjects,  and  with  respect  to  the  strong- 
er emotions  of  (he  mind,  that  our  language  displays  its  power  of  expres- 
sion. We  are  said  to  have  thirty  words,  at  least,  for  denoting  all  the- 
varieties  of  the  passion  of  anger.^  But,  in  describing  the  more  delicate- 
sentiments  and  emotions,  our  tongue  is  not  so  fertile.  It  must  be  con- 
fessed, that  the  French  language  far  surpasses  ours,  in  expressing  the 
nicer  shades  of  character ;  especially  those  varieties  of  manner,  temper, 
and  behaviour,  which  are  displayed  in  our  social  intercourse  with  one 
another.  Let  any  one  attempt  to  translate,  into  EngBsh,  only  a  few  pages 
of  one  of  Marivaux's  novels,  and  he  will  soon  be  sensible  of  our  defi- 
ciency of  expression  on  these  subjects.  Indeed,  no  language  is  so  co- 
pious as  the  French  for  whatever  is  delicate,  gay,  and  amusing.  It  is, 
perhaps,  the  happiest  language  for  con  versation  in  the  known  world  ;  but, 
on  the  highersubjects  of  composition,  the  English  may  be  justly  esteemed 
to  excel  it  considerably. 

T  Anger, wrath,  passion,  rage,  fary,outrage,fier«eoe88,  sharpness,  animosity,  choler, 
retenUnent,  heat,  heari-burDiog ;  to  fume, storm,  inflame,  be  incensed, to  vei,  kindle, 
irritate,  enrage,  exasperate,  provoke,  fret;  to  be  sullea,  baaty,  hot,  rough,  sour, 
|)eevish,  &c.    Preface  to  Greenwood's  Grammar. 
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Language  is  generally  understood  to  receive  its  predooiiiiBnt  tincture 
from  the  national  character  of  the  people  who  speak  it  We  must  notf 
indeed,  expect  that  it  will  carry  an  exact  and  full  impression  of  their 
genius  and  manners  ;  for,  among  all  nations,  the  original  stock  of  words 
which  they  received  from  their  ancestors,  remain  as  the  foundation  of 
their  speech  throughout  many  ages,  while  their  manners  undergo,  perhaps, 
very  great  alterations.  National  character  will,  however,  cdways  have 
some  perceptible  influence  oa  the  turn  of  language :  and  the  gayety  and 
vivacity  of  the  French,  and  the  gravity  and  thoughtfulness  of  the  En^hy 
are  sufficiently  impressed  on  their  respective  tongues. 

From  the  genius  of  our  language,  and  the  character  of  those  who 
speak  it,  it  may  be  expected  to  have  stren^h  and  energy «  It  is,  indeed, 
naturally  prolix :  owing  to  the  great  number  of  particles  and  auxiliary 
verbs  which  we  ere  obliged  constantly  to  employ :  and  this  prolixity 
must,  in  some  degree,  enfeeble  it.  We  seldom  can  express  so  much  by 
one  word  as  was  done  by  the  verbs,  and  by  the  nouns,  in  the  Greek  and 
RoDMin  languages.  Our  style  is  less  compact ;  our  conceptions  being 
spread  out  among  more  words,  and  split,  as  it  were,  into  more  peurts^ 
make  a  fainter  impression  when  we  utter  them.  Notwithstanding  this 
defect,  by  our  abounding  in  terms  for  expressing  all  the  strong  emotions 
of  the  mind,  and  by  the  liberty  which  we  enjoy^  in  a  greater  degree 
than  most  natiohs,  of  compoundmg  words,  our  language  may  be  esteem- 
ed to  possess  considerable  force  of  expression  ^  comparatively  at  least* 
with  the  other  modern  tongues,  though  much  below  the  ancient.  The 
style  of  Milton  aloes,  both  in  poetry  and  prose,  is  a  sufficient  proof,  that 
the  English  tongue  h  far  from  being  destitute  of  nerves  and  energy. 

The  flexibility  of  a  language,  or  its  power  of  accommodation  to  dif- 
ferent styles  and  mtnners,  so  as  to  be  either  grave  and  strong,  or  ea^ 
and  flowin|;,  or  tender  and  gentle,  or  pompous  and  magnificent,  as  occa- 
sions require,  or  as  an  author^s  genius  prompts,  is  a  quality  of  great 
importance  in  speaking  and  writing.  It  seems  to  depend  upon  Uiree 
things ;  the  copiousness  of  a  language :  the  different  arrangements  of 
which  its  words  are  susceptible ;  and  the  variety  and  beauty  of  the  sound 
of  those  words,  so  as  to  correspond  to  many  different  subjects*  Never 
did  any  tongue  possess  this  quality  so  eminently  as  the  Greek,  which 
every  writer  of  genius  could  so  mould,  as  to  make  the  style  perfectly 
expressive  of  his  own  manner  and  peculiar  turn.  It  had  all  the  three 
requisites,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  necessary  for  this  purpose.  It 
joined  to  these  the  graceful  variety  of  its  different  dialects ;  and  thereby 
readily  assumed  every  sort  of  character  which  an  author  could  wish, 
ftom  the  most  simple  and  most  familiar,  up  to  the  most  majestic.  The 
Latin,  though  a  very  beautiful  language,  js  inferior,  in  this  respect,  to  the 
Greek.  It  has  more  of  a  fixed  character  of  stateliness  and  gravity.  It 
is  always  firm  and  mascuUne  in  the  tenour  of  its  sound }  and  is  supported 
by  a  certain  senatorial  dignity,  of  which  it  is  difficult  for  a  writer  to  divest 
it  wholly,  on  any  occasion.  Among  the  modem  tongues,  the  Italian 
possesses  a  great  deal  more  of  this  flexibility  than  the  French.  By  its 
copiousness,  its  freedom  of  arrangement,  and  the  great  beauty  and  Lar- 
mony  of  its  sounds,  it  suits  itself  very  happily  to  most  subjects  either -in 
prose  or  in  poetry  ;  is  capable  of  the  august  and  the  strong,  as  well  as 
the  tender ;  and  seems  to  be,  on  the  whole,  the  most  perfect  of  all  tk^ 
modem  dialects  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  ancient.  Our 
own  language,  though  not  equal  to  the  Italian  ia  flexibility,  yet  is  not 
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^estitate  of  a  considerable  degree  of  this  qaality.  ^^Oier  a  quality  or 
sider  the  diversity  of  style  which  appears  in  some  of  oL  Qi^m^  ^f  ly^^ 
great  difference  of  manner,  for  instance,  which  is  marked^*,  more  sab- 
Lord  Shaftesbury,  and  that  of  Dean  SwiA,  he  will  see,  in  our lu  ^erbs  or 
a  circle  of  expression,  soch  a  power  of  accommodation  to  the\ other- 
taste  of  writers,  as  redounds  not  a  little  to  its  honoar.  N(^oat. 

What  the  English  has  been  most  taxed  with,  is  its  deficiency  iii^ 
mony  of  sound.  But  though  every  native  is  apt  to  be  partial  to 
sounds  of  his  own  langtfage,  and  may,  therefore,  be  suspected  of  no^ 
^  being  a  &ir  judge  in  this  point;  yet,  1  imagine,  there  are  evident  grounds 
*  on  which  it  may  be  showu)  that  this  charge  against  our  tongue  has  beea 
carried  too  far.  The  melody  of  our  versification,  its  power  of  support*- 
ing  poetical  numbers,  without  any  assistance  from  rbyme,  is  alone  a 
sufficient  proof  that  our  language  is  far  from  being  unmusical.  Our  verse 
is,  after  the  Italian,  the  most  diversified  and  harmonious  of  any  of  the 
modern  dialects;  unquestionably  far  beyond  the  French  verse,  in  variety, 
sweetness,  and  melody.  Mr.  Sheridan  has  shown,  in  his  lectures,  that 
we  abound  more  in  vowel  and  diphthong  sounds,  than  most  languages ;  and 
these  too,  so  divided  into  long  and  short,  as  to  afibrd  a  proper  diversity 
in  the  quantity  of  our  syllables.  Our  consonants,  he  observes,  which 
appear  so  crowded  to  the  eye  on  paper,  oflen  form  combinations,  not 
disagreeable  to  the  ear  in  pronouncing,  and,  in  particular,  the  objection 
which  has  been  made  to  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  hissing  conso^ 
uaat  t  in  our  language,  is  unjust  and  ill-founded.  For,  it  has  not  been 
attended  to^  that  very  commonly,  and  in  the  final  syllables  especially,  this 
letter  loses  altogether  the  hissing  sound,  and  is  transformed  into  a  Zy 
which  is  one  of  the  sounds  on  which  the  ear  rests  with  pleasure  ;  as  in 
haSt  theie,  those^  loves^  kearsy  and  innumerable  more,  where,  though  the 
letter  «  be  retained  in  writing,  it  has  really  the  power  of  z,  not  of  the 
common  9. 

After  all,  however,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  smoothness,  or  beauty  of 
sound,  is  not  one  of  the  distinguishing  properties  of  the  English  tongue. 
Though  not  incapable  of  being  formed  into  melodious  arrangements,  yet 
strength  and  expressiveness,  n»ore  than  grace,  form  its  character.  We 
incline,  in  general,  to  a  short  pronunciation  of  our  words,  and  have 
shortened  the  quantity  of  most  of  those,  which  we  borrow  from  the 
Latin,  as  orator^  spectacle^  theatre,  liberty ,  and  such  like.  Agreeable  to 
this,  is  a  remarkable  peculiarity  of  English  pronunciation,  the  throwing 
the  accent  farther  back,  that  is,  nearer  the  beginning  of  the  word  than  is 
done  by  anv  other  nation.  In  Greek  and  Latin,  no  word  is  accented  far- 
ther back  thab  the  third  syllable  from  the  end,  or  what  is  called  the  ante- 
penult. But,  in  English,  we  have  many  words  accented  on  the  fourth, 
some  on  the  fifth  syllable  from  the  end,  as  mimarabUy  conviniencyj  Ambu- 
latory ^  pr6fitableness.  The  general  effect  of  this  practice  of  hastening 
the  accent,  or  placing  it  so  near  the  beginning  of  the  word,  is  to  give  a 
brisk  and  a  spirited,  but  at  the  same  time,  a  rapid  and  hurried,  and  not  a 
very  musical,  tone  to  the  whole  pronunciation  of  a  people. 

'The  English  tongue  possesses,  undoubtedly,  this  property,  that  it  is  the 
most  simple  in  its  form  and  construction,  of  all  the  European  dialects.  It 
is  free  from  all  intricacy  of  cases,  declensions,  moods  and  tenses.  Its 
words  are  subject  to  fewer  variations  from  their  original  (brm  than  those 
of  any  other  language.  Its  substantives  have  no  distinction  of  gender, 
*^xcept  what  nature  has  made,  and  but  one  variation  in  case.     Its  adjee*- 
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lives  admit  of  do  cbaDge  at  all,  except  what  expresses  the  degree  of  com- 
paiisoo.  Its  rerbs,  instead  of  raoDing  through  all  the  varieties  of  ancient 
conjagatioD,  suffer  no  moi'e  than  four  or  five  changes  in  termination.  By 
the  help  of  a  few  prepositions  and  auxiliary  verbs,  all  the  purposes  of 
significancy  in  meaning  are  accomplished  ;  while  the  words  for  the  most 
part  preserve  their  form  unchanged.  The  disadvantages  in  point  |of  ele- 
gance, brevity  and  force,  which  follow  from  this  structure  of  our  lan- 
guage, I  have  before  pointed  out.  But,  at  the  same  time,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, that  such  a  structure  contributes  to  facility.  It  renders  the  acqui- 
sition of  our  language  less  laborious,  the  arrangement  of  our  words 
more  plain  and  obvious,  the  rules  of  our  syntax  fewer  and  more  simple*  * 
I  agree,  indeed,  with  Dr.  Lowth,  (Preface  to  his  Grammar)  in  think- 
ing that  this  very  simplicity  and  facility  of  our  language  proves  a  cause  of 
its  being  frequently  written  and  spoken  with  less  accuracy.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  study  languages  which  were  of  a  more  complex  and  artificial  form, 
with  greater  care.  The  marks  of  gender  and  case,  the  varieties  of  con- 
jugation and  declension,  the  multiplied  roles  of  syntax,  were  all  to  be 
attended  to  in  speech.  Hence  language  became  more  an  object  of  art. 
It  was  reduced  into  form  ;  a  standard  was  established ;  and  any  depar- 
tures from  the  standard  became  conspicuous.  Whereas,  among  os,  lan- 
guage is  hardly  considered  as  an  object  of  grammatical  rule.  We  take  it 
for  granted,  that  a  competent  skill  in  it  may  be  acquired  without  any 
study ;  and  that  in  a  syntax  so  narrow  and  confiped  as  ours,  there  is 
nothing  which  demands  attention.  Hence  arises  the  habit  of  writiqg  in 
a  loose  and  inaccurate  manner. 

I  admit  that  no  grammatical  rules  have  sufficient  authority  to  control 
the  firm  and  established  usage  of  language.  Established  custom  in  speak- 
ing and  writing,  is  the  standard  to  which  we  must  at  last  resort  for  deter- 
ininiug  every  controverted  point  in  language  and  style.  But  it  will  not 
follow  from  this,  that  grammatical  roles  are  superseded  as  useless.  In 
every  language,  which  has  been  in  any  degree  cultivated,  there  prevails 
a  certain  structure  and  analogy  of  parts,  which  is  understood  to  give  foun- 
dation to  the  most  reputable  usage  i)f  speech  ;  and  which,  in  all  cases, 
when  usage  is  loose  or  dubious,  possesses  considerable  authority.  In 
every  language,  there  are  rules  of  syntax,  which  must  be  inviolably  ob- 
served by  all  who  would  either  write  or  spe«ik  with  any  propriety.  For 
syntax  is  no  other  thao  that  arrangement  of  words,  in  a  sentence,  which 
renders  the  meaning  of  each  word,  and  the  relation  of  all  the  words  ta 
one  another,  most  clear  and  intelligible. 

All  the  rules  of  Latin  syntax,  it  is  true«  cannot  be  applied  to  our  lan- 
guage. Many  of  these  rules  arose  from  the  particular  form  of  their  lan- 
guage, which  occasioned  verbs  or  prepositions  to  govern,  some  the  geni- 
tive, some  the  dative,  some  the  accusative  or  ablative  case.  But 
abstracting  from  these  peculiarities,  it  is  to  be  always  remembered,  that 
the  chief  and  fundamental  rules  of  syntax  are  common  to  theEnglisb  as  well 
as  the  Latin  tongue;  and  indeed,  belong  equally  to  all  languages.  For,  in 
all  languages,  the  parts  which  compose  speech  are  essentially  the  same  ; 
substantives,  adjectives,  verbs,  and  connecting  particles :  and  wherever 
these  parts  of  speech  are  found,  there  are  certain  necessary  relations 
among  them  which  regulate  their  syntax,  or  the  place  which  th%y  ought 
to  possess  in  a  sentence.  Thus,  in  English,  just  as  much  as  in  Latin,  the 
adjective  must,  by  position,  be  made. to  agree  with  its  substantive ;  and 
the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person  and  number;  because^ 
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from  the  nature  of  things,  a  word,  which  expresses  either  a  quality  or 
an  action,  mast  correspond  as  closely  as  possible  with  the  name  of  that 
tiling  whose  quality,  or  whose  action  it  expresses.  Two  or  more  sub- 
stantires,  joined  by  a  copulative,  must  always  require  the  Terbs  or 
pronouns,  to  which  they  refer,  to  be  placed  in  the  plural  number  ;  other- 
wise, their  common  relation  to  these  verbs  or  pronouns  is  not  pointed  out. 
An  active  verb  must,  in  every  language,  govern  the  accusative  ;  that  is, 
clearly  point  out  some  substantive  noun,  as  the  object  to  which  its  action 
is  directed.  A  relative  pronoun  most,  in  every  form  of  speech,  agree 
with  its  antecedent  in  gender,  number  and  person  ;  and  conjunctions,  or 
connecting  particles,  ought  always  to  couple  like  cases  and  moods  ;  that 
if ,  ought  to  join  together  words  which  are  of  the  same  form  and  state  with 
each  other.  I  mention  these,  as  a  few  exemplifications  of  that  funda- 
Biental  regard  to  syntax,  which,  even  in  such  a  language  as  ours,  is  abso- 
lutely requisite  for  writing  or  speaking  with  any  propriety. 

Whatever  the  advantages  or  defects  of  the  English  language  be,  as  it 
is  our  own  language,  it  deserves  a  high  degree  of  our  study  and  attention, 
both  with  r^ard  to  the  choice  of  words  which  we  employ,  and  with  re- 

«rd  to  the  syntax,  or  the  arrangement  of  these  words  in  a  sentence. 
e  know  how  much  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  in  their  most  polished  and 
flourishing  times,  cultivated  their  own  tongues.  We  know  how  much 
study  both  the  French  and  the  Italians  have  bestowed  upon  U^irs. 
Whatever  knowledge  may  be  acquired  by  the  study  of  other  languages, 
it  can  never  be  communicated  with  advantage,  unless  by  such  as  can 
write  and  speak  their  own  language  well.  Let  the  matter  of  an  author 
be  everso  good  and  useful,  his  compositions  will  always  suffer  in  the  pub- 
lic esteem,  if  his  expression  be  deficient  in  purity  and  propriety.  At 
the  same  time  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and  elegant  style,  is  an  object 
which  demands  application  and  labour.  If  any  imagine  they  can  catch  it 
merely  by  the  ear,  or  acquire  it  by  a  slight  perusal  of  some  of  our  good 
authors,  they  will  find  themselves  much  disappointed.  The  many  errors* 
even  in  point  of  grammar,  the  many  offences  against  purity  of  language, 
which  are  committed  by  writers  who  are  far  from  being  contemptible, 
demonstrate,  that  a  careful  study  of  the  language  is  previously  requisite, 
in  all  who  aim  at  writing  it  properly.* 


LECTURE  X. 


STYLE.— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

Having  finished  the  subject  of  language,  I  now  enter  on  the  considera- 
tion of  style,  and  the  rules  that  relate  to  it. 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  ought  to  perase  Dr.  Lowfh's  Short  Introduction  to 
Bnffllsh  Grammar,  with  Critical  Notes ;  which  is  the  grammatical  performance*of 
highest  authority  that  has  appeared  io  our  time,  and  in  which  he  will  see,  what  I 
.  have  said,  concerning  the  inaccuracies  in  language  of  some  of  our  best  writers,  fuK 
ly  verified.  In  Dr.  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  he  will  likewise  find  many 
acute  and  ingenious  observations,  both  on  the  English  language,  and  on  style  in 
general.  And  Dr.  Priestly*8  Rudiments  of  English  Grammar  will  also  be  useful, 
iy  pointing  out  several  of  the  errors  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall 
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It  18  Dot  easj  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  what  is  meaDt  by  style.     The- 
best  definition  I  can  give  of  it,  is,  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  a  aian  ex- 
presses bis  conceptions,  by  means  of  language.    It  is  different  from  mere 
language,  or  words.     The  words  which  an  author  employs,  may  be  pro- 
per and  faultless  ;  and  his  style  may,  nevertheless,  have  great  faults  :  it 
may  be  dry,  or  stiff,  or  feeble,  or  affected.    Style  has  always  some  refer- 
ence to  an  author's  manner  of  thinking.     It  is  a  picture  of  the  ideat 
•  which  arise  in  his  mind,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  they  rise  thei'e  ; 
and  hence,  when  we  are  examining  an  author's  composition,  it  is,  in 
many  cases,  extremely  difficult  to  separate  the  style  from  the  sentiment* 
No  wonder  these  two  shoul^  be  so  intimately  connected,  as  style  is  no- 
thing else  than  that  sort  of  expression  which  our  thoughts  most  readily 
assume.    Hence,  different  countries  have  been  noted  for  peculiarities  of 
style,  suited  to  their  different  temper  and  genius.     The  eastern  nations 
animated  their  style  with  the  most  strong  and  hyperbolical  figures.     The 
Athenians,  a  polished  and  acute  people,  formed  a  style  accurate,  clear, 
and  neat.     The  Asiatics,  gay  and  loose  in  their  manners,  affected  a  style 
florid  and  diffuse.     The  like  sort  of  characteristical  differences  are  com- 
monly remarked  in  the  style  of  the  French,  the  English,  and  the  Span- 
iards.   In  giving  the  general  characters  of  style,  it  is  usual  to  talk  of  a 
nervous,  a  feeble,  or  a  spirited  style ;  which  are  plainly  the  characters  of 
a  writ's  manner  of  thinking,  as  well  as  of  expressing  himself:  so  diffi- 
cult ins^to  separate  these  two  things  from  one  another.    Of  the  general 
characters  of  style,  I  am  afterward  to  discourse  ;  but  it  will  be  oecessuy 
to  begin  with  examining  the  more  simple  qualities  of  it ;  from  the  as- 
semblage of  which,  its  more  complex  denominations,  in  a  great  measure^ 
result. 

All  the  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranged  under  two  heads,  per- 
spicuity and  ornament.  For  all  that  can  possibl  v  be  required  of  languid, 
is,  to  convey  our  ideas  clearly  to  the  mmds  of  others,  and,  at  the  same 
time  in  such  a  dress,  as  by  pleasing  and  interesting  them,  shall  most  effec- 
tually strengthen  the  impressions  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  both 
these  ends  are  answered,  we  certainly  accomplish  every  purpose  for 
which  we  use  writing  and  discourse. 

Perspicuity,  it  will  be  readily  admitted,  is  the  fundamental  quality  of 
stvle  ;*  equality  so  essential  in  every  kind  of  writing,  that,  for  the  want 
of  it,  nothing  can  atone.  Without  this,  the  richest  ornaments  of  style 
only  glimmer  through  the  dark ;  and  puzzle,  instead  of  pleasing  the 
reader.  This,  therefore,  must  be  our  first  object,  to  make  our  meaning 
clearly  and  fully  understood,  and  understood  without  the  least  difficulty. 
*Oratio,'  says  Qjaintilian,  *  debet  negligenter  quoque  audientibus  esse 
aperta  ;  ut  in  animum  audientis,  sicut  sol  in  oculos,  etiamsi  in  eum  non 
intendatur,  occurrat.  Q.uare,  non  solum  ut  intelligere  possit,  sed  ne  om- 
nino  possit  non  intelligere  curandum.'t  If  we  are  obliged  to  follow  a 
writer  with  much  care,  to  pause,  and  to  read  over  his  sentences  a  second 
time  in  order  to  comprehend  them  fully,  he  will  never  please  us  long. 
Mankind  ar6  too  indolent  to  relish  so  much  labour.    They  may  pretend 

*  ''  Nobis  prima  ait  virtus,  peispicuitas  propria  verba,  rectus  ordo,  noe  in  loDgum 
dilata  conclusio ;  oihil  neque  desit,  neque  superfluat.*' 

QvurTiL.  lib.  viii. 

f  **  Dtfconrse  ought  always  to  be  obvious,  even  to  the  most  careless  and  negligent 
beartr :  so  that  the  sense  sliall  strike  his  mind,  as  tbe  light  of  the  sun  does  our  eyes, 
ttiough  they  are  not  directed  upwards  to  it.  Wo  must  study  not  only  that  every  hear- 
er may  understand  lis,  but  that  it  shall  be  impossible  for  him  not  to  nnderstand  us." 
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to  admire  the  author's  depth,  after  they  have  discovered  his  meaniiig ; 
but  they  will  seldom  be  ioclined  to  take  up  his  work  a  second  time. 

Authors  sometimes  plead  the  difficulty  of  their  subject,  as  an  excuse 
for  the  want  of  perspicuity.  But  this  excuse  can  rarely,  if  ever,  be  admit* 
ted.  For  whatever  a  man  conceives  clearly,  that  it  is  in  his  power,  if 
he  will  be  at  the  trouble,  to  put  into  distinct  propositions,  or  to  express 
deariy  to  others  ;  and  upon  00  subject  ought  any  man  to  write,  where  he 
cannot  think  clearly.  His  ideas,  indeed,  may,  very  excusably,  be  on  some 
subjects  incomplete  or  inadequate ;  but  still,  as  far  as  they  go,  they 
ought  to  be  clear  ;  and  wherever  this  is  the  case,  perspicuity,  in  ex- 
pressing them,  is  always  attainable.  The  obscurity  which  reigns  so 
much  among  many  metaphysical  writers,  is,  for  the  most  part,  owing  to 
the  indistinctness  of  their  own  conceptions.  They  see  the  object  but  in 
a  confused  light ;  and,  of  course,  can  never  exhibit  it  in  a  clear  one  to 
others. 

Perspicuity  in  writing  is  not  to  be  considered  as  only  a  sort  of  negative 
virtue,  or  freedom  from  defect.  It  has  hi^er  merit :  It  is  a  degree  of 
positive  beauty.  We  are  pleased  with  an  author,  we  consider  him  as 
deserving  praise,  who  frees  us  from  all  fatigue  of  searching  for  his  mean- 
ing *j  who  carries  us  through  his  subject  without  any  embarrassment  or 
confusion  ;  whose  style  flows  always  like  a  limpid  stre«m»  where  we  see 
to  the  very  bottom. 

The  study  of  perspicuity  requires  attention,  first,  to  single  words  and 
phrases,  and  then  to  the  construction  of  sentences.  1  begin  with  treat* 
ing  of  the  first,  and  shall  confine  myself  to  it  in  this  lecture. 

Perspicuity,  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  requires 
these  three  qualities  in  them,  purity ^  propriety ,  mi  precision. 

Purity  and  propriety  of  language,  are  often  used  indiscriminately  (or 
each  other ;  and,  indeed,  they  are  very  nearly  allied.  A  distinctioa, 
however,  obtains  between  them.  Purity  is  the  use  of  such  words,  and 
such  constructions,  as  belong  to  the  idiom  of  the  language  which  we 
speak  ;  in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  that  are  imported  from  other 
languages,  or  that  are  obsolete,  or  new  coined,  or  used  without  proper 
authority.  Propriety,  is  the  selection  of  such  words  in  the  language,  as 
the  best  and  most  established  usage  has  appropriated  to  those  ideas  whkh 
we  intend  to  express  by  them.  It  implies  the  correct  and  happy  appli- 
cation of  them,  accbrding  to  that  usage,  in  opposition  to  vulgarisms  or 
low  expressions ;  and  to  words  and  phrases,  which  would  be  less  signi* 
ficant  of  the  ideas  that  we  mean  to  convey.  Style  may  be  pure,  that  is, 
it  may  all  be  strictly  English,  without  Scoticisms  or  Gallicisms,  or  oq- 
grammatical  irregular  expressions  of  any  kind,  and  may,  nevertheless, 
be  deficient  in  propriety.  The  words  may  be  ill  chosen ;  not  adapted 
to  the  subject,  nor  fully  expressive  of  the  author's  sense.  He  has  taken 
all  his  words  and  phrases  from  the  general  mass  of  English  language ; 
but  he  has  made  his  selection  among  these  words  unhappily.  Whereas^ 
style  cannot  be  proper  without  being  also  pure  ;  and  where  both  purity 
and  propriety  meet,  besides  making  style  perspicuous,  they  also  render 
it  graceful.  There  is  no  standard,  either  of  purity  or  of  propriety,  but 
the  practice  of  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  the  country. 

When  I  mentioned  obsolete  or  newcoined  words,  as  incoogmous  with 
purity  of  sty le,^  it  will  be  easily  understood,  that  some  exceptions  are  to 
be  made .  On  certain  occasions,  they  may  have  grace.  Poetsy  admits  of 
greater  latitude  than  prose,  with  respect  to  cgining,  or,  at  least,  new 
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cempoundiDg  words  ;  yet,  even  here,  this  liberty  shonld  be  used  with  a 
sparing  hand.  In  prose,  such  innovations  are  more  hazardous,  and  hare 
a  worse  effect.  They  are  apt  to  giye  style  an  affected  and  conceited 
air ;  and  should  never  be  ventured  upon,  eicept  by  such,  whose  esta- 
blished  reputation  gives  them  some  degree  of  dictatorial  power  over  lan- 
guage. 

The  introduction  of  foreign  and  learned  words,  unless  where  necessity 
requires  them,  should  always  be  avoided.  Barren  languages  may  neea 
such  assistances  ;  but  ours  is  not  one  of  these.  Dean  Swift,  one  of  our 
most  correct  writers,  valued  himself  much  on  using  no  words  but  such 
as  were  of  native  growth  ;  and  his  language  may,  indeed,  be  considered 
as  a  standard  of  the  strictest  purity  and  propriety,  in  the  choice  of  words* 
At  present,  we  seem  to  be  departing  from  this  standard.  A  multitude  of 
Latin  words  l|ave,of  late  been,  poured  in  upon  us.  On  some  occasions, 
they  give  an  appearance  of  elevation  and  dignity  to  style.  But  often, 
also,  they  render  it  stiff  and  forced  :  and,  in  general,  a  plain,  native 
style,  as  it  is  more  intelligible  to  all  readers,  so,  by  a  proper  manage- 
ment  of  words,  it  may  be  made  equally  strong  and  expressive  with  ^bis 
Latinised  English. 

I^et  us  now  consider  the  import  of  precision  in  language,  which,  as  it 
is  the  highest  part  of  the  quality  denoted  by  perspicuity,  merits  a  full  ex* 
plication ;  and  the  more,  because  distiuct  ideas  are,  perhaps,  not  com- 
monly formed  about  it. 

The  exact  import  of  precision,  may  be  drawn  from  the  etymology  of 
the  word.  It  comes  frome  *  pr^cidere,'  to  cut  off :  it  imports  retrench- 
ing all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression,  so  as  to  exhibit  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  his  idea  who  uses  it.  I  observed 
before,  that  it  is  often  difficult  to  separate  the  qualities  of  style  from  the 
qualities  of  thought ;  and  it  is  found  so  in  this  instance.  For,  in  order 
to  write  with  precision,  though  this  be  properly  a  quality  of  style,  one 
must  possess  a  ver}'  considerable  degree  of  distinctness  and  accuracy  ia 
his  manner  of  thinking. 

,  The  words  which  a  man  uses  to  express  his  ideas,  ma^  be  faulty  in 
three  respects  :  they  may  either  not  express  that  idea  which  the  author 
intends,  but  some  other  which  only  resembles,  or  is  a-kin  to  it ;  or,  they 
may  express  that  idea,  but  not  quite  fully  and  completely ;  or,  they  may 
express  it,  together  with  something  more  than  he  intends.  Precision 
stands  opposed  to  all  these  three  faults  ;  but  chiefly  to  the  last  In  an 
author's  writing  with  propriety,  his  bein^  free  of  the  two  former  feplts 
seems  implied.  The  words  which  he  uses  are  proper ;  that  is,  they  ex- 
press that  idea  which  he  intends,  and  they  express  it  fully  ;  but  to  be 
precise,  signifies,  that  they  express  that  idea,  and  no  more.  There  is 
nothing  in  his  words  which  introduces  any  foreign  idea,  any  superfluous 
unseasonable  accessary,  so  as  to  mix  it  confusedly  with  the  principal  ob- 
ject, and  thereby  to  render  our  conception  of  that  object  loose  and  indis- 
tinct. This  requires  a  writer  to  have,  himself,  a  very  clear  apprehension 
of  the  object  he  means  to  present  to  us ;  to  have  laid  fast  hold  of  it  in  his 
mind ;  and  never  to  waver  in  any  one  view  he  takes  of  it ;  a  perfection, 
indeed,  to  which  few  writers  attain. 

The  use  and  importance  of  precision,  may  be  deduced  from  the  nature 
of  the  human  mind.  It  never  can  view,  clearly  and  distinctly,  above 
one  object  at  a  time.  If  it  must  look  at  two  or  three  together,  especially 
ebjects  among  which  there  is  resemblance  or  connexion,  it  finds  itself 
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coofased  and  embarrassed.  It  cannot  clearly  peneive  in  what  they 
agree,  and  in  what  thev  differ.  Thos,  were  any  object,  suppose  some 
animal,  to  be  presented  to  me,  of  whose  structure  I  wanted  to  form  a  dis- 
tinct notion,  I  would  desire  all  its  trappings  to  be  taken  off,  I  would  re- 
quire it  to  be  brought  before  me  by  itself,  and  to  stand  alone,  that  there 
anight  be  nothing  to  distract  my  attention.  The  same  is  the  case  with 
words.  If,  when  you  would  inform  me  of  vour  meaning,  you  also  tell 
ine  more  than  what  conveys  it ;  if  you  join  foreign  circumstances  to  tho 
principal  object ;  if  by  unnecessarily  varying  the  expression,  you  shift 
the  point  of  view,  and  make  me  see  sometimes  the  object  itself,  and 
sometimes  another  thing  that  is  connected  with  it ;  you  thereby  oblij^ 
me  to  look  on  several  objects  at  once,  and  I  lose  sight  of  the  principal. 
You  load  the  animal  you  are  showing  me,  with  so.  many  trappings  and 
coUars,  and  bring  so  many  of  the  same  species  before  me,  somewhat  re- 
sembling, and  yet  somewhat  differing,  that  I  see  none  of  them  clearly. 

This  forms  what  is  called  a  loose  style  ;  and  is  the  proper  opposite 
to  precision.  It  generally  arises  from  qsing  a  superfluity  of  words. 
Feeble  writers  employ  a  multitude  o(  words  to  make  themselves  under- 
stood, as  they  think,  more  distinctly  ;  and  they  only  confound  the  reader. 
They  are  sensible  of  not  having  caught  the  precise  expression,  to  con- 
vey what  they  would  signify  ;  they  ck>  not,  indeed,  conceive  their  own 
meaning  very  precisely  themselves  ;  and  therefore  help  it  out,  as  they 
can,  by  this  and  the  other  word,  which  may,  as  they  Auppose,  supply 
the  defect,  and  bring  you  somewhat  nearer  to  their  idea :  they  are  al- 
ways going  about  it,  and  about  it,  but  never  just  hit  the  thing.  The 
image,  as  they  set  it  before  you,  is  always  seen  double  ;  and  no  double 
image  is  distinct.  When  an  author  tells  me  of  his  hero's  courage  in  the 
day  of  battle,  the  expression  is  precise,  and  1  understand  it  Ailly.  But 
if,  from  the  desire  of  multiplying  words,  he  will  needs  praise  his  cou' 
rage  and  fortitude ;  at  the  moment  he  joins  these  words  together,  my 
idea  begins  to  waver.  He  means  to  express  one  quality  more  strongly  ; 
but  he  is,  in  truth,  expressing  two.  Courage  resists  danger ;  fortitude 
supports  pain.  The  occasion  of  exerting  each  of  these  qualities  is  dif- 
ferent ;  and  being  led  to  think  of  both  together,  when  only  one  of  them 
should  be  in  my  view,  my  view  is  rendered  unsteady,  and  my  conception 
of  the  objects  indistinct. 

From  what  I  have  said,  it  appears  that  an  author  may,  in  a  qualified 
sense,  be  perspicuous,  while  yet  he  is  far  from  being  precise.  He  usea 
proper  words,  and  proper  arrangement ;  he  gives  you  the  idea  as  clear 
as  he  conceives  it  himself;  and  so  far  he  is  perspicuous  ;  but  the  ideaa 
are  not  very  clear  in  his  own  mind  ;  they  are  loose  and  general ;  and, 
therefore,  cannot  be  expressed  with  precision.  All  subjects  do  not 
equally  require  precision.  It  is  sufficient,  on  many  occasions,  that  we 
have  a  general  view  of  the  meaning.  The  subject,  perhaps,  is  of  the 
known  and  familiar  kind ;  and  we  are  in  no  hazard  of  mistaking  the 
sense  of  the  author,  though  every  word  which  he  uses  be  not  precise 
and  exact. 

Few  authors,  for  instance,  in  the  English  language,  are  more  clear  and 
perspicuous,  on  the  whole,  than  Archbishop  TiUotson,  and  Sir  William 
Temple  ;  yet  neither  of  them  are  remarkable  for  precision.  They  are 
loose  and  diffuse  ;  and  accustomed  to  express  their  meaning  by  several 
'  words,  which  show  you  fully  whereabouts  it  lies,  rather  than  to  single 
out  those  expressions,  which  would  convey  clearly  the  idea  which  they 
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have  in  Tiew,  and  n#  more.  Neither^  indeed,  is  precision  the  preyail-' 
'  ing  character  of  Mr.  Addison's  style ;  although  he  is  not  so  deficient  in 
this  respect  as  the  other  two  anthors. 

Lord  Shafteshnry's  feults^  in  point  of  precision,  are  mnch  greater 
than  Mr.  Addison's  ;  and  the  more  nnpardonable,  because  he  is  a  pro- 
fessed philosophical  writer  :  who,  as  sach,  ought,  above  all  things,  to 
have  studied  precision.  His  style  has  both  great  beauties  and  great 
fiiults  ;  and  on  the  whole,  is  by  no  means  a  safe  model  for  imitation. 
Lord  Shaftesbury  was  well  acquainted  with  the  power  of  words ;  those 
which  he  employs  are  generally  proper  and  well  sounding ;  he  has 
great  variety  of  them ;  and  his  arrangement,  as  shall  be  afterward 
shown,  is  commonly  beautiful.  His  defect,  in  precision,  is  not  owing  so 
mnch  to  indistinct  or  confused  ideas,  as  to  perpetual  affectation.  He  is 
fond,  to  excess,  of  the  pomp  and  parade  of  language  \  he  is  never 
satisfied  with  expressing  any  thing  clearly  and  simple ;  he  must  always 
give  it -the  dress  of  state  and  majesty.  Hence  perpetual  circumlocutions^ 
and  many  words  and  phrases  employed  to  describe  somewhat,  that  would 
have  been  described  much  better  by  one  of  them.  If  he  has  occasion 
to  mention  any  person  or  author,  he  very  rarely  mentions  him  by  his 
proper  name.  In  the  treatise,  entitled.  Advice  to  an  Author,  he  des- 
cants for  two  or  three  pages  together  upon  Aristotle,  without  once 
naming  him  in  any  other  way,  than,  the  roaster  critic,  the  mighty  genius, 
and  judge  of  art,  the  prince  of  critics,  the  grand  master  of  art,  and  coo- 
iummate  philologist.  In  the  same  way,  the  grand  poetic  sire,  the  phi- 
losophical patriarch)  and  his  disciple  of  noble  birth  and  lofty  genius,  are 
the  only  names  by  which  he  condescends  to  distinguish  Homer,  Socratesi 
and  Plato,  in  another  passage  of  the  same  treatise.  This  method  of 
distinguishing  persons  Is  extremely  affected  ;  but  it  is  not  so  contrary 
to  precision,  m  the  frequent  circumlocutions  he  employs  for  all  moral 
ideas  ;  attentive,  on  every  occasion,  more  to  ttie  pomp  of  language,  than 
to  the  clearness  which  he  ought  to  have  stodied  as  a  philosopher.  The 
moral  sense,  for  instance,  after  he  bod  once  defined  it,  was  a  clear  term; 
bnt,  how  vague  becomes  the  idea,  when  in  the  next  page  he  calls  it, 
*  That  natural  iffection,  and  anticipating  fancy,  which  makes  the  sense 
of  right  and  wrong  ?*  Self-examination,  or  reflection  on  our  own  con- 
doct»  is  an  idea  conceived  with  ease ;  hut  when  it  is  wrought  into  all 
the  forms  of  '  A  man's  dividing  himself  into  two  parties,  becoming  a 
self-dialogist,  entering  into  partnership  with  himself,  forming  the  dual 
number  practically  within  himself;'  we  hardly  know  what  to  make  of  it. 
On  some  occasions,  he  so  adorns,  or  rather  loads  with  words,  the  plain- 
est and  simplest  propositions,  as,  if  not  to  obscure,  at  least,  to  enfeeble 
them. 

In  the  folbwing  paragraph,  for  example,  of  the  inquiry  concerning 
virtue,  he  means  to  show,  that,  by  every  ill  action  we  hurt  our  mind,  as 
much  as  one  who  should  swallow  poison,  or  give  himself  a  wound,  would 
hurt  his  body.  Observe  what  a  redundancy  of  words  he  pours  forth  : 
*'  Now  if  the  fabric  of  the  mind  or  temper  appeared  to  us  such  as  it  really 
is ;  if  we  saw  it  impossible  to  remove  hence  any  one  good  or  orderly 
affection,  or  to  introduce  any  ill  or  disorderly  one,  without  drawing  on« 
in  some  degree,  that  dissolute  state  which,  at  its  height,  is  confessed  to  be 
so  miserable  ;  it  would  then,  undoubtedly,  be  confessed,  that  since  no  ilU 
immoral,  or  unjust  action,  can  be  committed,  without  either  a  new  inroad 
Hod  breach  on  the  temper  and  passions,  or  a  further  advancing  of  thaf 
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execution  already  done :  whoever  did  ill,  or  acted  io  prejudice  to  hi^ 
integntj,  good-nature^  or  worth,  would,  of  necessity,  act  with  greater 
cmeky  towards  himself,  than  he  who  scrupled  not  to  sn^allow  what  was 
poisonous,  or  who,  with  his  own  hands,  should  voluntarily  mangle  or 
wound  his  outward  form  of  constitution,  natural  limhs  or  hody.'*  Here^ 
to  commit  a  bad  action,  is,  first,  '  To  remove  a  good  and  orderly  affectioo» 
and  to  introduce  an  ill  or  disorderly  one ;'  next,  it  is,  *  To  commit  an 
action  that  is  ill)  immoral,  and  unjust ;'  and  in  the  next  line,  it  is,  *  To 
do  i\U  t>r  to  act  in  prejudice  of  integrity,  good-nature,  and  worth  ;'  nay« 
80  very  simple  a  thing  as  a  man's  wounding  himself,  is,  *  To  mangle,  or 
wound,  his  outward  form  or  constitution,  his  natural  limbs  6r  body/ 
Such  superfluity  of  words  is  disgustful  to  every  reader  of  correct  taste  i 
and  serves  no  purpose  but  to  embarrass  and  perplex  the  sense.  This 
sort  of  style  is  elegantly  described  by  Quintilian, '  Est  in  qnibusdam  tur« 
ba  inanium  verborem,  qui  dum  communemloquendi  morem  reformidant^ 
ducti  specie  nitoris,  circumeunt  omnia  copiosa  loquacitate  qua&  dicere 
volunt.'t  Lib.  vii.  cap.  2. 

The  great  source  of  a  loose  style,  io  opposition  to  precision,  is  the 
injudicious  use  of  those  words  termed  synonymous.  They  are  called 
^nonymous,  because  they  agree  in  expressing  one  principal  idea  ;  but» 
for  the  most  part,  if,  not  always,  they  express  it  with  some  diversity  ta 
the  circumstances.  They  are  varied  by  some  accessary  idea  which 
every  word  introduces,  and  which  forms  the  distinction  between  them. 
Hardly,  in  any  language,  are  there  two  words  that  convey  precisely  the 
aame  idea  ;  a  person  thoroughly  conversant  in  the  propriety  of  the  lan- 
guage, will  always  be  able  to  observe  something  that  distinguishes  them. 
A»  they  are  like  different  shades  of  the  same  colour,  an  accurate  writer 
can  employ  them  to  great  advantage,  by  using  them,  so  as  to  heighten  and 
to  finish  the  picture  which  he  gives  us.  He  supplies  by  one,  what  was 
wanting  in  the  other»  to  the  force,  or  to  the  lustre  of  the  image  which 
he  means  to  exhibit.  But,  in  order  to  this  end,  he  must  be  extremely 
attentive  to  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  them.  For  the  bulk  of  writers 
are  very  apt  to  confound  them  with  each  other ;  and  to  employ  them 
carelessly,  merely  for  the  sake  of  filling  up  a  period,  or  of  rounding  and 
diversifying  the  language,  as  if  their  signification  were  exactly  the  same* 
while,  in  truth,  it  is  not.  Hence  a  certain  mist  and  indistinctness  is  un* 
warily  thrown  over  style. 

In  the  Latin  language,  there  are  no  two  words  we  should  more  readily 
take  to  be  synonymous,  than  ornate  and  diligere.  Cicero,  howeter,  has 
shown  us,  that  there  is  a  very  clear  distinction  betwixt  them.  **  Qjaid 
ergo,''  says  he,  in  one  of  his  epistles, ''  tibi  commendem  eum  quem  tu  ipsa 
diligis  ?  Sed  tamen  ut  scires  eum  non  a  me  diligi  solum,  verum  etiam 
Oman',  oh  eam  rem  tibi  base  scribo."|  In  the  same  manner  tutu$  and 
securusy  are  words  which  we  should  readily  confound  ;  yet  their  meaning 
is  different.  Tutusj  signifies  out  of  danger ;  lecuriM,  free  from  the 
dread  of  it.  Seneca  has  elegantly  marked  this  distinction  :  '*  Tuta 
sceleni  esse  possunt,  secura  non  possunt."§    In  our  own  language,  very 

*  Chtracterist.  Vol.  ii.  p.  86. 

i  **  A  Mowd  of  uomeaning  words  is  brought  together  by  some  authors,  who,  afraid 
of  ospreiiiiig  themselves  after  a  common  and  ordinary  maimer,  and  allured  by  an 
appearance  3[  splendoiir  sarround  every  thing  which  they  mean  to  say  with  a  ccfrtatn 
copioos  loqnacSty." 

T  Ad.  Famil,  L  13.  Ep.  47,  ^  Epie.  9T. 
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many  instaiices  might  be  given  of  a  difference  in  meaning  among  word0 
reputed  synonymoos  ;  and,  as  the  subject  is  of  importance,  I  shall  now 
point  oat  some  of  these.  The  instances  which  I  am  to  give,  may  them- 
selves be  of  use ;  and  they  will  serve  to  show  the  necessity  of  attending, 
with  care  and  strictness,  to  the  exact  import  of  words,  if  ever  we  wonld 
write  with  propriety  or  precision, 

Ausierity,  severity^  rigour.  Austerity,  relates  to  the  manner  of  living; 
severity,  of  thinking ;  rigour,  of  punishing.  To  austerity,  is  oppos^ 
effeminacy  ;  to  severity,  relaxation  ;  to  rigour,  clemency.  A  hermit, 
is  austere  m  his  life ;  a  casuist,  severe  in  his  application  of  religion  or 
law ;  a  judge,  rigorous  in  his  sentences. 

Custom f  habit.  Custom,  respects  the  action  ;  habit,  the  actor.  By 
custom,  we  mean  the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  act ;  by  habit,  the 
effect  which  that  repetition  produces  on  the  mind  or  body.  By  the 
custom  of  walking  oAen  in  the  streets,  one  acquires  a  habit  of  idleness* 

Surprised^  attonishedy  amazed^  confounded.  I  am  surprised,  with  what 
is  new  or  unexpected  ;  I  am  astonished,  at  what  is  vast  or  great ;  I  amr 
amazed,  with  what  is  incomprehensible  ;  1  am  confounded,  by  what  is 
shocking  or  terrible. 

Desist,  renounce^  quitj  leave  eff.  Each  of  these  words  implies  some  pur- 
suit  or  object  relinquished  ;  but  from  different  motives.  We  desist,  front 
.  the  difficulty  of  accomplishing.  We  renounce,  on  account  of  the  disa- 
greeableness  of  the  object,  or  pursuit.  We  quit,  for  the  sake  of  some 
other  thing  which  interests  us  more  ;  and  we  leave  off  because  we  are 
weary  of  the  design.  A  politician  desists  from  his  designs,  when  he 
finds  they  are  impracticable;  he  renounces  the'court,  because  be  has  been 
affronted  by  it ;  he  quits  ambition  for  study  or  retireiAent ;  and  leaves  off 
his  attendance  on  the  great,  as  he  becomes  old  and  weary  of  it. 

Pride^  vanity.  Pride,  makes  us  esteem  ourselves ;  vanity,  makes  us 
desire  the  esteem  of  others.  It  is  just  to  say,  as  Dean  Swift  has  done, 
that  a  man  is  too  proud  to  be  vain. 

Haughtiness^  disdain.  Haughtiness,  is  (bunded  on  the  high  opinion  we 
entertain  of  ourselves  ;  disdain,  on  the  low  opinion  we  have  of  others. 

To  distinguish^  to  separate.  We  distinguish,  what  we  want  not  to  con- 
found with  another  thing ;  we  separate,  what  we  want  to  remove  from  it. 
Objects  are  distinguished  from  one  another,  by  their  qualities.  They  are 
separated,  by  the  distance  of  time  or  place. 

To  weary y  io fatigue.  The  continuance  of  the  same  thing  wearies  us  ; 
labour  fatigues  us.  1  am  weary  with  standing ;  I  am  fatigued  with  walk- 
ing. A  suiter  wearies  us  by  his  perseverance ;  fatigues  us  by  hit  impor- 
tunity. 

Toahhory  to  deust.  To  abhor,  imports,  simply,  strong  dislike ;  to  de- 
test, imports  also  strong  disapprobation.  One  abhors  being  in  debt ;  he 
detests  treachery. 

To  invent^  to  discover.  We  invent  things  that  are  new  ;  we  discover 
what  was  before  hidden.  Galileo  invented  the  telescope ;  Harvey  dis- 
covered the  circulation  of  the  blood. 

Only^  alone.  Only,  imports  that  there  is  no  other  of  the  same  kind  ; 
alone,  imports  being  accompanied  by  no  other.  An  only  child,  is  one  who 
has  neither  brother  nor  sister  ;  a  child  alone,  is  one  who  is  left  by  itself 
^here.is  a  difference,  therefore,  m  precise  language  betwixt  these  two 
phrases,  *  virtue  only  makes  us  happy ;'  and,  ^  virtue  alone  makes  us 
happy.'   Virtue  only  makes  us  happy,  imports,  that  nothing  else  can  do 
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it.    Virtae  aJSne  makes  us  happy,  imports,  that  Tirtue,  hy  itself,  or  an- 
accompaoied  with  other  advantages,  is  sufficient  to  do  it 
JSnlftVe,  complete .    A  thing  is  <entire,  by  wanting  none  of  its  parts  ;  com- 

Cete,  by  wanting  none  pf  the  appendages  that  belong  to  it.    A  man  may 
ive  an  entire  honse  to  himself;  and  yet  not  have  one  complete  apart- 
ment. 

Tranquillity^  peace ,  calm.  Tranquillity,  respects  a  situation  free  from 
trouble,  considered  in  itself ;  peace,  the  same  situation  with  respect  to 
any  causes  that  might  interrupt  it ;  calm,  with  regard  to  a  disturbed  situ* 
ation  going  before,  or  following  it.  A  good  man  enjoys  tranquillity  in 
himself;  peace^  with  others  ;  and  calm,  after  the  storm. 

A  dificulty^  an  obetaele.  A  difficulty,  embarrasses ;  an  obstacle,  stops 
us.  We  remove  the  one ;  we  surmount  the  other.  Generally,  the  first 
expresses  somewhat  arising  from  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the  af- 
ftir ;  the  second,  somewhat  Arising  from  a  foreign  cause.  Philip  found 
difficulty  in  managing  the  Athenians  from  the  nature  of  their  dispositions  ; . 
but  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  was  the  greatest  obstacle  to  his  de- 
aigns. 

Wieiomy  prudence.  Wisdom,  leads  us  to  speak  and  act  what  is  most 
proper.  Prudence,  prevents  our  speaking  or  acting  improperly.  A  wis# 
flsan  employs  the  most  proper  means  for  success ;  a  prudent  man,  the 
safest  means  for  not  bemg  brought  into  danger. 

Enough^  iufficieni.  Enou^,  relates  to  the  quantity  which  one  wishes 
to  have  of  any  thing.  Sufficient,  relates  to  the  use  that  is  to  be  made  of 
it.  Hence,  enough,  generally  imports  a  greater  quantity  than  sufficient 
does.  The  covetous  man  never  has  enough  ;  although  he  has  what  is 
sufficient  for  nature. 

i'o  aveiWf  to  acknowledge^  to  confeu.  Each  of  these  words  imports  the 
affirmation  of  a  fact,  but  in  very  different  circumstances.  To  avow,  sup- 
poses the  person  to  glory  in  it ;  to  acknowledge,  supposes  a  small  degree 
of  fiiuUiness,  which  the  acknowledgment  compensates  ;  to  confess,  sup- 
poses a  higher  degree  of  crime.  A  patriot  avows  his  opposition  to  a  bad 
minister,  Mui  is  applauded  ;  a  gentleman  acknowledges  his  mistake,  and 
is  forgiven ;  a  prisoner  confesses  the  crime  he  is  accused  of,  and  is  pun- 
ished. 

To  remark^  to  obeerve.  We  remark  in  the  way  of  attention,  in  order 
to  remember ;  we  observe,  in  the  way  of  examination,  in  order  to  judge. 
A  traveller  remarks  the  most  striking  objects  he  sees ;  a  general  observes 
all  the  motions  of  his  enemy. 

Equivoealt  ambiguous.  An  equivocal  expression,  is  one  which  has  one 
sense  open,  and  designed  to  be  understood  ;  another  sense  concealed  and 
understood  only  by  the  person  who  uses  it.  An  ambiguous  expression  is 
one  which  has  apparently  two  senses,  and  leaves  us  at  a  loss  which  of 
them  to  give  it.  An  equivocal  expression  is  used  with  an  intention  to  de- 
ceire  ;  an  ambiguous  one,  wheb  it  is  used  with  design,  is,  with  an  inten- 
tion not  to  give  full  information.  An  honest  man  will  never  employ  an 
equivocal  expression  ;  a  confused  man  may  often  utter  ambiguous  ones, 
without  any  design.    1  ihail  only  give  one  instance  more. 

Witb^  by.  Both  these  particles  express  the  connexion  between  some 
instrument,  or  means  of  effecting  an  end,  and  the  agent  who  employs  it ; 
but  with,  expresses  a  more  close  and  immediate  connexion  ;  by^  a  more 
remote  one.  We  kill  a  man  wdih  a  sword ;  he  dies  by  violence.  The 
criminal  is  bound  with  ropes  by  the  executioner. '   The  proper  distinction 
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in  the  use  of  these  particles,  is  elegantly  marked  in  a  passage  of  Dr.  Ro» 
bertson's  History  of  Scotland.  When  one  of  the  old  Scottish  kings  was 
making  an  inquiry  into  the  tenure  by  which  his  nobles  held  their  lands, 
they  started  up,  and  drew  their  swords ;  *>  By  these,''  said  they, ''  we  ac- 
quired our  lands,  and  tnth  these  we  will  defend  them."  *'  By  these  we  ac- 
quired our  land  ;"  signifies  the  more  remote  me8nst>f  acquisition  by  force 
and  martial  deeds  ;  and,  **  mlh  these  we  will  defend  them  ;"  signifies  the 
immediate  direct  instrument,  the  sword  which  they  would  employ  in 
their  defence. 

These  are  instances  of  words,  in  our  language,  which,  by  careless  wri- 
ters, are  apt  to  be  employed  as  perfectly  synonymous,  and  yet  are  not  so. 
Their  significations  approach,  bat  are  not  precis^jfKbe  aame.  The  more 
the  distinction  in  the  meaning  of  such  words  is  weighed  and  attended  to, 
the  more  clearly  and  forcibly  shall  we  speak  or  write.* 

From  all  that  has  been  said  on  this  head,*it  will  now  appear,that,in  or- 
iier  to  write  or  speak  with  precision,  two  things  are  especially  requisite  : 
one  that  an  author's  own  ideas  be  clear  and  distinct ;  and  the  other,  that 
we  hare  an  exact  and  full  comprehension  of  the  force  of  those  words 
which  he  employs.  Natural  genius  is  here  required  ;  labour  and  atten- 
tion still  more.  Dean  Swift  is  one  of  the  authors,  in  our  language,  most 
distinguished  for  precision  of  style.  In  his  writings,  we  seldom  or  never 
find  ?ague  expressions,  and  synonymous  words  carelessly  thrown  toge- 
ther.    His  meaning  is  always  clear  and  strongly  marked. 

I  had  occasion  to  observe  before,  that  thodgh  all  subiects  of  writing  or 
discourse  demand  perspicuity,  yet  all  do  not  require  the  same  degree  of 
that  exact  precision  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain.     It  is,  indeed, 
in  every  sort  of  writing,  a  great  beauty  to  have,  at  least,  some  measure  of 
precision,  in  distinction  from  that  loose  profusion  of  words  which  imprints 
no  clear  idea  on  the  reader's  mind.    But  we  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
on  our  |;uard,  lest  too  great  a  study  of  precision,  especially  in  subjects 
where  it  is  not  strictly  requisite,  betray  us  into  a  dry  and  barren  style  ; 
lest)  from  the  desire  of  pruning  too  closely,  we  retrench  all  copiousness 
and  ornament.    Some  degree  of  this  failing  may,  perhaps,  be  remarked 
in  Dean  Swift's  serious  works.    Attentive  only  to  exhibit  his  ideas  clear 
and  exact,  resting  wholly  on  his  sense  and  distinctness,  he  appears  to  re- 
ject, disdainfully,  all  embellishment,  which,  on  some  occasions,  may  be 
thought  to  render  his  manner  somewhat  hard  and  dry.    To  unite  cc^ious- 
ness  and  precision,  to  be  flowing  and  graceful,  and  at  the  same  time  cor- 
rect and  exact  in  the  choice  of  every  word,  is,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  highest 
and  most  difficult  attainments  in  writing.    Some  kinds  of  composition  may 
require  more  of  copiousness  and  ornament ;  others,  more  of  precision 
and  accuracy ;  nay,  in  the  same  compoflition,  the  difierent  parts  of  it  may 
demand  a  proper  variation  of  manner.     But  we  must  study  never  to 

*  la  French  there  is  a  very  useful  treatise  on  this  subject,  the  Abbe  Girard's  Syn9- 
nymu  Fran^oiteSf  in  which  he  has  made  a  largt  collection  of  such  apparent  syno- 
nymes  in  the  language,  and  shown,  with  accuracy,  the  difference  in  their  significa- 
tion. It  is  much  to  be  wished,  that  some  such  work  were  undertaken  for  our  tongue, 
and  executed  with  equal  taste  and  judgment.  Nothing  would  contribute  more  to 
precise  and  elegant  writing.  In  the  mean  time,  this  French  Treatise  may  be  per- 
usedjritb  considerable  profit.  It  will  accustom  persons  to  weigh,  with  attention, 
the  force  of  words ;  and  will  suggest  several  distinctions  betwixt  synonymous  terms 
in  our  own  language,  analogous  to  those  which  he  has  pointed  out  in  the  French ; 
and,  aecordin^v,  several  of  the  instances  above  given,  were  suggested  by  tho 
Wprk  of  this  author. 
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sacrifice,  totally,  any  one  of  these  qaalities  to  tbe  otber ;  and  by  a  pro- 
per maDagement,  both  of  them  may  be  made  folly  coDsisteot,  if  oor  own 
ideas  be  precise,  and  our  kDowledge  and  stock  of  words  be,  at  the  same 
time,  extensive. 


LECTURE  XL 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Having  begun  to  treat  of  style  in  the  last  lecture,  I  considered  its  fun-* 
-damental  quality,  perspicuity*  What  I  have  said  of  this,  relates  chiefly 
to  the  choice  of  words.  From  words  I  proceed  to  sentences  ;  and  as,  in 
all  writing  and  discourse,  the  proper  composition  and  structure  of  senten- 
ces is  of  the  falsest  importance,  I  shall  treat  of  this  fully.  Though 
perspicuity  be  the  general  head  under  which  I,  at  present, consider  lan- 
guage, I  shall  not  confine  myself  to  this  quality  alone,  in  sentences,  but 
shall  inquire  also,  what  is  requisite  for  their  grace  and  beauty  :  that  I 
may  bring  together,  under  one  view,  all  that  seems  necessary  to  be  at- 
tended to  in  tbe  construction  and  arrangement  of  words  in  a  sentence. 

It  is  not  easy  to  give  an  exact  definition  of  a  sentence,  or  period,  farther, 
than  as  it  always  implies  some  one  complete  proposition  or  enunciation  <k 
ihooght.  Aristotle's  definition  is,  in  the  main,  a  good  one :  ''  Atii^  tx^f^ 
MfX^  MM  Tt^nnntf  ntnf  mmt^y  %m  firyiit^  tvowowrcf :  A  form  of  speech  which 
hath  a  beginning  and  an  end  within  itself,  and  is  of  such  a  length  as  to  be 
easily  comprehended  at  once."  This,  however,  admits  of  great  latitude. 
For  a  sentence,  or  period,  consists  always  of  component  parts,  which  are 
caHed  its  members  ;  and  as  these  members  may  l>e  either  few  or  many, 
and  may  be  connected  in  several  difierent  ways,  the  same  thought,  or  men- 
tal proposition,  may  often  be  either  brought  into  one  sentence,  or  split 
into  two  or  three,  without  the  material  breach  of  any  rule. 

The  first  variety  that  occurs  in  the  consideration  of  sentences,  is  the 
distinction  of  long  and  short  ones.  The  precise  length  of  sentences^  as 
to  the  number  of  words,  or  the  number  of  members,  which  may  enter  into 
them,  cannot  be  ascertained  by  any  definite  measure.  Only,  it  is  ob- 
vious^ there  may  be  an  extreme  on  either  side.  Sentences,  immoderate- 
ly long,  and  consisting  of  too  many  members,  always  transgress  some  one 
or  other  of  the  rules  which  I  shall  mention  soon,  as  necessary  to  be  ob- 
served in  every  good  sentence.  In  discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  re- 
gard must  be  had  to  the  easiness  of  pronunciation,  which  is  not  consistent 
with  too  long  ptrieds.  In  compositions  where  pronunciation  has  no  place, 
still,  however,  by  using  long  periods  too  frequently,  an  author  overloads 
the  reader's  ew ,  and  fatigues  his  attention.  For  long  periods  require, 
evtdently,  more  attention  than  short  ones,  in  order  to  perceive  claEirly 
the  coimezioii  of  the  several  parts,  and  to  take  in  the  whole  at  one  view. 
At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  an  excess  in  too  many  short  sentences 
also ;  by  which  the  sense  is  split  and  broken,  the  connexion  of  thoug|it 
weakened,  and  the  memory  burdened,  by  presenting  to  it  a  long  sacces** 
«ion  of  minute  objeets. 
With  regard  to  the  length  and  construction  of  sentences,  the  French 
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critics'taake  a  very  jast  digtiocdon  of  style,  into  style  periodique,  and  stt^ 
coupe.  The  style  periodique  is,  where  the  sentences  are  composed  of  se- 
veral members  linked  together,  and  hanging  upon  one  another;  so  that  the 
sense  of  the  whole  is  not  hrought  oat  till  the  close.  This  is  the  most 
pompous,  musical, ,  and  oratorical  manner  of  composing ;  as  in  the  fol- 
lowiog  sentence  of  Sir  WiUiam  Temple ;  '^  If  you  look  about  you,  and 
consider  the  lives  of  others  as  well  as  your  own ;  if  you  think  how  few 
are  born  with  honour,  and  how  many  die  without  name  or  children; 
how  little  beauty  we  see,  and  how  few  friends  we  hear  of;  how  many 
diseases,  and  how  much  poverty  there  is  in  the  world  ;  you  will  fall  down 
upon  your  knees,  and,  instead  of  repining  at  one  a£9iction,  will  admire 
80  many  blessings  which  you  have  recei?ed  from  the  hand  of  Qod,*^ 
(Letter  to  Lady  Essex.)  Cicero  abounds  with  sentences  constructed  af- 
ter this  manner. 

The  style  coupe  is,  where  the  sense  is  formed  into  short  independent 
propositions^  each  complete  within  itself;  as  in  the  following  of  Mr. 
Pope  :  ^'  I  confess  it  was  want  of  consideration  that  made  me  an  author. 
I  writ,  because  it  amused  me.  1  corrected,  because  it  was  as  pleasant  to 
me  to  correct  as  to  write.  I  published,  tiecause,  1  was  told,  I  m^t 
please  such  as  it  was  a  credit  to  please."  (Preface  to  his  works.)  This 
IS  very  much  the  French  method  of  writing ;  and  always  suits  gay  and 
easy  subjects.  The  style  penoi^ue^  gives  an  air  of  gravity  and  dignity 
to  composition.  The  style  cottpe,  is  more  lively  and  striking.  Acconling 
to  the  nature  of  the  composition,  therefore,  and  the  general  character  it 
«ught  to  bear,  the  one  or  other  may  be  predominant.  But,  in  almost 
•avery  kind  of  compoaition,  the  great  rule  is  to  intermix  them.  For  the 
ear  tires  of  either  of  them  when  too  long  continued ;  whereas,  by  a 
proper  mixture  of  loog  and  short  periods,  the  ear  u  gratified,  and  a  cer- 
tain sprightliness  is  joined  with  majesty  in  our  style.  '*  Non  semper," 
eays  Cicero  (describing  very  expressively,  these  two  different  kinds  of 
styles,  of  which  1  have  been  speaking)  **  non  semper  utendum  est  per- 
petuitate,  et  quasi  conversione  verborum ;  sed  ssBpe  carpenda  membria 
minutioribus  oratio  est.'"*^ 

This  variety  is  of  so  great  consequence,  that  it  must  be  studied,  not 
enly  in  the  succession  of  long  and  short  sentences*  but  in  the  structure  of 
our  sentences  also.  A  train  of  sentences,  constructed  in  the  same  man- 
ner, and  with  the  same  number  of  members,  whether  long  or  short, 
should  never  be  allowed  to  succeed  one  another.  However  musical 
each  of  them  may  be,  it  has  a  bettep  effect  to  introduce  even  a  discord, 
than  to  cloy  the  ear  with  the  repetition  of  similar  sounds  :  for,  nothing  is 
so  tiresome  as  perpetual  uniformity.  In  this  article  of  the  constroction 
and  distribution  of  his  sentences,  Lord  Shaftesbuty  has  shown  great  art. 
In  the  last  lecture  I  observed  that  he  is  often  guiHy  of  sacrificing  pre- 
cision of  style  to  pomp  of  expression ;  and  that  there  runs  through  his 
whole  manner  a  stiffness  and  affectation,  which  render  him  very  oofit 
to  be  considered  as  a  general  model  But  as  his  ear  was  fine,  and  as  he 
was  extremely  attentive  to  every  thing  that  is  elegant,  he  has  studied  the 
proper  intermixture  of  long  and  abort  sentences,  with  variety  and  har- 
mony in  their  stnicturei  more  than  any  other  English  wither ;  and  for 
this  part  of  composition  he  deserves  attention. 

*  "  It  is  not  proper  always  to  employ  a  continaal  train,  and  a  soit  of  regular  oon* 
IMHof  pbraioi;  hot  style  ong^t  to  bo  often  jbrokoa  down  into  saiaUefnunibers." 
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From  these  general  observationt,  let  as  now  descend  to  a  more  par* 
tienlar  con^ideratioD  of  the  qnalitiet  that  are  required  to  make  a  sentence 
perfect.  So  much  depends  upon  the  proper  construction  of  sentences, 
that,  in  everj  sort  of  composition,  wecaonot  be  too  strict  in  our  attention 
to  it.  For,  be  the  subject  what  it  wiU»  if  the  sentences  be  constructed  in 
a  clumsy,  perplexed,  or  feeble  manner,  it  is  impossible  that  a  work,  com- 
TOsed  of  such  sentences,  can  be  read  with  pleasure,  or  even  with  profit. 
Whereas,  by  giving  attention  to  the  rules  which  relate  to  this  part  of  style, 
we  acquire  the  habit  of  expressing  ourselves  with  perspicuity  and  ele- 
gance ;  and,  if  a  disorder  chance  to  arise  in  some  of  our  sentences,  we 
immed^ely  see  where  it  lies  and  are  able  to  rectify  it.* 

The  properties  most  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence  seem  to  me,  the 
four  feUowiog:  K  Clearness  and  precision*  S.  Unity.  3.  Strength. 
4.  Harmony.  Each  of  these  I  shall  illustrate  separately,  and  at  some 
length. 

The  first  is,  clearness  and  precision.  The  least  failure  here,  the  least 
degree  of  ambiguity,  which  leaves  the  mind  in  any  sort  of  suspense  as  to 
the  meaning,  ought  to  be  avoided  with  the  greatest  care ;  nor  is  it  so  easy 
a  matter  to  keep  alwi^s  clear  of  this,  as  one  might,  at  first,  imutne.  Am- 
biguity arises  from  two  causes  :  either  from  a  wrong  choice  of  words,  or 
a  wrong  collocation  of  them.  Of  the  choice  of  words,  as  far  as  regards 
perspicuity,  1  treated  fully  in  the  last  lecture.  Of  the  collocation  of  them, 
I  am  now  to  treat.  The  first  thing  to  be  studied  here,  is  to  observe  ex* 
actly  the  rules  of  graoMsar,  as  &r  as  these  can  guide  us.  But  as  the  gram* 
mar  of  our  language  is  not  extensive,  there  may  often  be  an  ambiguous 
collocation  of  words,  where  there  is  no  transgression  of  any  grunmatical 
rule.  The  rdations  which  the  words,  or  members  of  a  period,  bear  to 
one  another,  canaet  be  pointed  out  in  English,  as  in  the  Greek  or  Latin, 
by  means  of  termination ;  it  is  ascertained  only  by  the  position  in  which 
they  stand.  Hence  a  capital  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is, 
that  the  words  or  members  most  nearly  related,  should  be  placed  in  the 
sentence,  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible  f  so  as  to  make  their  mutual 
relation  clearly  appear.  This  is  a  rule  not  always  observed,  even  by  good 
writers,  as  strictly  as  it  ought  to  be.  It  will  be  necessary  to  produce  some 
instances,  which  will  both  show  the  importance  of  i\m  rule,  and  make 
the  application  of  it  to  be  understood. 

First,  in  the  position  of  adverbs,  which  are  used  to  qualify  the  signi-^ 
fication  of  something  which  either  precedes  or  fdlows  them,  there  is  ofteiv 
a  good  deal  of  nicety.  ^  By  greatness,"  says  Mr.  Addison,  in  the  Spec« 
later.  No.  412,  **  I  do  not  oni^  mean  the  bulk  of  any  sin^  object,  but 
the  largeness  of  awhole  view."  Herethe  place  oftbe  adverb  onfy  ren- 
ders it  a  limitation  of  the  fi>llowing  word  mean.  ^  I  do  not  only  mean." 
The  qqestion  may  then  be  put.  What  does  he  more  than  mean  ?  Had  he 
placed  it  after  Mk,  still  it  would  have  been  wrong.  ''  I  do  not  mean  the 
Mk  only  of  any  single  object"    For  we  might  then  ask.  What  does  he 

*  On  the  stnietare  of  senteacefl,  tke  anoibnts  appear  to  have  bestowed  a  great  deai 
of  attentioD  and  care.  The  Treatise  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  itM  E^tmutst  abotmds 
with  observations  upon  the  choice  and  collocation  of  words,  earned  to  such  a  degree 
of  nicety,  as  would  frequently  seem  to  ua  minute.  The  Treatbe  of  Diooysius  of 
Halicarnassos,  im^  ^wBtervtK  wof^wtm,  it  more  masterly  '•  but  it  is  chiefly  conlined  to 
|be  musical  structure  of  periods ;  a  subject  for  which  the  Greek  language  afforded 
much  more  assistance  to  their  writers  than  our  tongue  admits.  On  the  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  English  sentences,  the  xviiith  chap,  of  Lord  Kaim's  Elements  of 
Criticism  ought  to  be  consulted ;  and  also  the  3d  rolnme  of  Dr.  Campbell's  Pbiloso- 
pby  of  Rhetoric. 
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mean  more  than  the  balk  ?  U  it  the  colour  ?  Or  any  other  property  ? 
Its  proper  place,  oodoubtedly,  U,  after  the  word  object.  By  greatness, 
1  do  not  mean  the  balk  of  any  single  object  only  ;*'  for  then,  when  we  pat 
the  qaestion,  What  nore  does  he  mean  than  the  bulk  of  a  single  object ; 
The  answer  comes  oat  exactly  as  the  author  intends,  and  gives  it ;  ''  The 
largeness  of  a  whole  view/'  '*  Theism,''  says  Lord  Shaftesbury,  *«  can 
only  be  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism."  Does  he  mean  that  theism  is 
capable  of  nothing  else,  except  being  opposed  to  polytheism  or  atheism  ! 
This  is  what  his  words  literally  import^  through  the  wrong  collocation  of 
cifi/y.  He  shoald  haTe  said^  *  Theism  can  be  opposed  only  to  polytheism 
or  atheism/'  In  like  manor,  Dean  Swift,  (Project  for  the  adrancement  of 
Religion,)  *'  The  Romans  understood  liberty,  at  least,  as  well  as  we." 
These  words  are  capable  of  two  different  senses,  according  as  the  em- 
phasis, in  reading  them,  is  laid  upon  liberty  ^  or  upon  at  least.  In  the  first 
case,  they  will  signify,  that  whatever  other  things  we  may  understand 
better  than  the  Romans,  liberty,  at  least,  was  one  thing,  which  they  un- 
derstood as  well  as  we.  In  the  second  case,  they  will  import,  that  liber- 
ty  was  understood,  at  lecut  as  well  by  them  as  by  us ;  meaning  that  by 
^em  it  was  better  understood.  If  this  last,  as  I  make  no  doubt,  was 
Dean  Swift's  own  meaning,  the  ambiguity  would  have  been  avoided,  and 
the  sense  rendered  independent  of  the  manner  of  pronouncing,  by  arrang- 
ing the  words  thus  :  ''  The  Romans  understood  liberty  as  well,  at  least, 
as  we."  The  fact  is,  with  respect  to  such  adverbs,  as  ofdy,  wkoUy  at 
leasts  and  the  rest  of  that  tribe,  that  in  common  discourse,  the  tone  and 
emphasis  we  use  in  pronouncing  them,  generally  serves  to  show  their 
reference,  and  to  make  the  meaning  clear ;  and  hence  we  acouire  a 
habit  of  throwing  them  in  loosely  in  the  course  of  a  period,  but,  in 
writing,  where  a  man  speaks  to  the  eye^  and  not  to  the  ear,  he  ought  to  be 
more  accurate  ;  and  so  to  connect  those  adverbs  with  the  words  which 
they  qualify,  as  to  put  his  meaning  out  of  doubt,  upon  the  first  inspectioD. 
Secondly,  when  a  circumstance  is  interposed  in  the  middle  of  a  sen- 
tence, it  sometimes  requires  attention  how  to  place  it,  so  as  to  divest  it 
of  all  ambiguity.  For  instance  $  *'  Are  these  designs,"  says  Lord  Boliog- 
broke,  Disser.  on  Parties,  Dedicat.  *'  Are  these  designs,  which  any  man, 
>who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid  to  avow  ?"  Here  we  are  left  at  a  loss,  whether  these 
words,  *'  in  any  circunutances,  in  any  situaHonf^*  are  connected  with,  '*  a 
man  bom  in  Britain,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation,"  or  with  that 
man's  *'  avowing  his  designs,  in  any  circumstances,  or  situation  into  which 
he  may  be  brought !"  If  the  latter,  m  seems  most  probable,  was  intended 
to  be  the  meaning,  the  arrangement  ought  to  have  been  conducted  thus  ; 
'<  Are  these  desijgns  which  any  man  who  is  bom  a  Briton,  ought  to  be 
ashamed  or  afraid,in  any  circumstances,  in  any  situation,  to  avow  ?"  But, 
Thirdly,  still  more  attention  is  required  to  the  proper  disposition  of  the 
relative  pronouns,  who^  which^  what,  whose,  and  of  all  those  particles 
which  express  the  connexion  of  the  parts  of  speech  with  one  another. 
As  all  reasoning  depends  upon  this  connexion,  we  cannot  be  too  accurate 
and  precise  here.  A  small  error  may  overcloud  the  meaning  of  the 
whole  sentence ;  and  even  where  the  meaning  is  intelligible,  yet,  where 
these  relative  particles  are  out  of  their  proper  place,  we  idways  find 
something  awkward  ^d  disjointed  in  the  structure  of  the  sentence.  Thus^ 
in  the  Spectator,  (No.  64.)  '*  This  kind  of  wit,"  says  Mr.  Addison  "  was 
very  much  in  vogue  among  our  countrymen,  about 'tin  age  or  two  ago. 
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who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the  sake  of 
being  firitt>.'  We  are  at  no  loss  about  the  meaning  here  ;  but  the  con* 
struction  would  eridently  be  mended  by  disposing  of  the  circumstance, 
*  about  an  age  or  two  ago/  in  such  a  manner  as  not  to  separate  the  rela- 
tive who^  from  its  antecedent  our  cotmtrymen  ;  in  this  way  :  '  About  an 
age  or  two  ago,  this  kind  of  wit  was  very  much  in  vogue  among  our  coun- 
trymen, who  did  not  practise  it  for  any  oblique  reason,  but  purely  for  the 
sake  of  being  witty.'  Spectator,  No.  412.  « We  nowhere  meet  with  a 
more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  nature,  than  what  appears  in  the 
heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  which  is  wholly  made  up  of 
those  different  stains  of  light,  that  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different 
situation.'  Which  is  here  designed  to  connect  with  the  word  show,  as  its 
antecedent ;  but  it  stands  so  wide  from  it,  that  without  a  careful  attention 
to  the  sense,  we  should  be  naturally  led,  by  the  rules  of  syntax,  to  refer 
it  to  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun,  or  to  the  sun  itself ;  and  hence,  an 
indistinctness  is  thrown  over  the  whole  sentence.  The  following  passage 
in  Bishop  Sherlock's  sermons,  (vol.  ii.  serra.  15.)  is  still  more  censura-. 
ble  :  '  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents  of  life, 
by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the 
good  providence  of  our  heavenly  Father,'  whichj  always  refers  gram- 
matically to  the  immediately  precedii^  substantive,  which  here  is '  trea- 
sures ;'  and  this  would  make  nonsense  of  the  whole  period.  Every  one 
feels  this  impropriety.  The  sentence  ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  '  It  is 
folly  to  pretend,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the 
accidents  of  life,  which  nothing  can  protect  us  against,  but  the  good 
providence  of  our  heavenly  Father.' 

Of  the  like  nature  is  the  following  inaccuracy  of  Dean  Swift*s.  He  is 
recommending  to  young  clergymen,  to  write  their  sermons  fully  and  dis- 
tinctly. *  Many,'  says  he,  •  act  so  directly  contrary  to  this  method,  that, 
from  a  habit  of  saving  time  and  paper,  which  they  acquired  at  the  uni- 
versity, they  write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner,  that  they  can  hardly  read 
what  they  have  written.'  He  certainly  does  not  mean,  that  they  had  ac' 
quired  time  and  paper  at  the  university,  but  they  had  acquired  this  habit 
there  ;  and  therefore  his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus ,  *  From  a  habit, 
which  they  have  acquired  at  the  university,  of  saving  time  and  paper,  they 
write  in  so  diminutive  a  manner.'  In  another  passage,  the  same  author 
has  left  his  meaning  altogether  uncertain,  by  misplacing  a  relative.  It  is 
in  the  conclusion  of  his  letter  to  a  member  of  parliament,  concerning  the 
sacramental  test :  *  Thus  I  have  fairly  given  you,  Sir,  my  own  opinion, 
as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses  here,  relating, to  this 
weighty  affair  ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.* 
Now  I  ask,  what  it  is  he  would  have  his  correspondent  to  reckon  upon 
securely  1  The  natural  construction  leads  to  these  words,  '  this  weighty 
aShir.'  But,  as  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any  sense  of  this,  it  is  ihore 
probable  be  meant  that  the  majority  of  both  houses  might  be  securely 
reckoned  upon  ;  though  certainly  this  meaning,  as  the  words  are  arrange 
ed,  is  obscurely  expressed.  The  sentence  would  be  amended  by  arrang- 
ing it  thus  :  '  Thus,  Sir,  I  have  given  you  my  own  opinion,  relating  to 
this  weighty  affair,  as  well  as  that  of  a  great  majority  of  both  houses 
here  ;  upon  which  I  am  confident  you  may  securely  reckon.' 

Several  other  instances  might  be  given  ;  but  I  reckon  those  which  I 
have  produced  sufficient  to  make  the  rule  understood  ;  that  in  the  conr- 
stniction  of  sentences,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to^  m  ihe^. 

O 
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marsballing  of  the  words  in  such  order  as  shall  most  clearly  mark  the 
relation  of  the  several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  one  another ;  particularly, 
that  adverbs  shall  always  be  made  to  adhere  closely  to  the  words  which 
they  are  intended  to  qualify ;  that,  where  a  circumstance  is  thrown  in,  it 
shall  never  hang  loose  in  the  midst  of  a  period,  but  be  determined  by  its 
place  to  one  or  other  member  of  it ;  and  that  every  relative  word  which 
is  used,  shall  instantly  present  its  antecedent  to  the  mind  of  the  reader, 
without  the  least  obscurity.  I  have  mentioned  these  three  cases,  because 
I  think  they  are  the  most  frequent  occai^ions  of  ambiguity  creeping  into- 
sentences. 

With  regard  to  relatives,  I  must  farther  observe,  that  obscurity  often 
arises  from  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  them,  particularly  of  the 
pronouns  whoy  and  they,  and  them,  and  theirs,  when  we  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  different  persons ;  as,  in  the  following  sentence  of  Archbishop 
Tillotson  ;  (vol.  i.  serm.  42.)  '  Men  look  with  an  evil  eye  upon  the 
good  that  is  in  others ;  and  think  that  their  reputation  obscures  them,  and 
their  commendable  qualities  stand  in  their  light ;  and  therefore  they  do 
what  they  can  to  cast  a  cloud  over  them,  that  the  bright  shining  of  their 
virtues  may  not  obscure  them.'  This  is  altogether  Careless  writing.  It 
renders  style  often  obscure,  always  embarrassed  and  inelegant.  Whea 
we  find  these  personal  pronouns  crowding  too  fast  upon  us,  we  have 
often  no  method  left,  but  to  throw  the  whole  sentence  into  some  other 
form,  which  may  avoid  those  frequent  references  to  persons  w)iO  have 
before  been  mentioned. 

All  languages  are  liable  to  ambiguities.  Quintilian  gives  us  some  in- 
fttances  in  the  Latin,  arising  from  faulty  arrangements.  A  man,  he  tells  us^ 
ordered  by  his  will,  to  have  erected  for  him,  after  his  death,  •  Statuam 
aureara  hastam  tenentem  ;'  upon  which  arose  a  dispute  at  Inw,  whether 
the  whole  statiie,  or  the  spear  only,  was  to  be  of  gold  ?  The  same  au- 
thor observes,  very  properly,  that  a  sentence  is  always  faulty,  when  the 
collocation  of  the  words  is  ambiguous,  though  the  sense  can  be  gathered. 
If  any  one  should  say,  *'  Chremetem  audivi  percussisse  Demeam,'  this  is 
ambiguous,  both  in  sense  and  structure,  whether  Chremes  or  Demea  gave 
the  blow.  But  if  this  expression  were  used,  <  Se  vidisse  hominem  li- 
brum  scribentem,'  although  the  meaning  be  clear,  yet  Qjaintilian  insists 
that  the  arrangement  is  wrong.  '  Nam,*  says  he,  ^  etiamsi  librum  ah 
homine  sctibi  pateat,  non  certe  hominem  a  libro,  male  tamen  composuerat, 
ibccratque  ambiguum  quantum  in  ipso  fuit.'  Indeed,  to  have  the  relation 
of  every  word  and  member  of  a  sentence  marked  in  the  most  proper  and 
distinct  manner,  gives  not  clearness  only,  but  grace  and  beauty  to  a  sen- 
tence, making  the  mind  pass  smoothly  and  agreeably  along  all  the  parts 

6f.it. 

I  proceed  now  to  the  second  quality  of  a  well-arranged  sentence,  which 
I  termed  its  unity.  This  is  a  capital  property.  In  every  composition, 
of  whatever  kind,  some  degree  of  unity  is  required,  in  order  to  render 
it  beautiful.  There  must  be  always  some  connecting  principle  among 
the  parts.  Some  one  subject  must  reign  and  be  predominant.  This,  as  I 
shall  hereafter  show,  holds  in  history,  in  epic  and  dramatic  poetry,  and  in 
all  orations.  But  most  of  all,  in  a  single  sentence,  is  required  the  strict- 
est unity.  For  the  very  nature  of  a  sentence  implies  one  proposition  to 
be  expressed.  It  may  consist  of  parts,  indeed  ;  but  these  neurits  must  be 
so  closely  bound  together,  as  to  make  the  impression  upon  the  mind,  of 
one  object,  not  of  many.  Now,  in  order  to  preserve  this  unity  of  a  sen- 
tPDCP,  the  following  rules  mustbB  observod  ■ 
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In  the  first  place,  doring  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene  shonld 
he  changed  as  little  as  possible.  We  should  not  be  hurried  by  sudden 
transitions  from  person  to  person,  nor  from  subject  to  subject.  There  is 
commonly,  in  every  sentence,  some  person  or  thing,  which  is  the  govern* 
ing  word.  This  should  be  continued  so,  if  possible,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end  of  it.  Should  I  express  myself  thus :  ^  A(ler  we  came  to  an- 
chor, they  put  me  on  shore,  where  1  was  welcomed  by  all  my  friends, 
who  receif  e  me  with  the  greatest  kindness.'  In  this  sentence,  though 
the  objects  contained  in  it  have  a  sufficient  connexion  with  each  other, 
yet,  by  this  manner  of  representing  them,  by  sbifUng  so  often  both  the 
place  and  the  person,  we^  and  theyy  and  /,  and  wAo,  they  appear  in  such 
a  disunited  view,  that  the  sense  oif  connexion  is  almost  lost.  The  sen- 
tence is  restored  to  its  proper  unity,  by  turning  it  aAer  the  following 
manner  :  *  Having  come  to  an  anchor,  I  was  pot  on  shore,  where  I  was 
welcomed  by  all  my  friends,  and  received  with  the  greatest  kindness.' 
Writers,  who  transgress  this  rule,  for  the  most  part  transgress,  at  the 
«ame  time, 

A  second  rule ;  never  to  crowd  into  one  sentence  things  which  have  so 
little  connexion,  that  they  could  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  three  sen- 
tences. The  violation  of  this  rule  never  fails  to  hurt  and  displease  a 
reader.  Its  effect,  indeed,  is  so  bad,  that  of  the  two,  it  is  the  safer  extreme, 
to  err  ratherby  two  many  short  sentences,  than  by  one  that  is  overloaded 
and  embarrassed.  Examples  abound  in  authors.  1  shall  produce  some 
to  justify  what  I  now  say.  *  Archbishop  Tillotsoo,'  says  an  author  of  the 
History  of  England,  *  died  in  this  year.  He  was  exceedingly  beloved  both 
by  ki^  William  and  queen  Mary,  who  nominated  Dr.  Tennison,  Bi- 
«hop  ofLincoln,  to  succeed  him.'  Who  would  expect  the-lalter  part  of 
this  sentence  to  follow,  in  consequence  of  the  former  ? '  He  was  exceed- 
ingly beloved  by  both  king  and  queen,'  is  the  proposition  of  the  sentence, 
we  look  for  some  proof  of  this,  or  at  least  something  related  to  it  to  follow; 
when  we  are  on  a  sudden  carried  off  to  a  new  proposition,  ^  who  nomina- 
ted Dr.  Tennison  to  succeed  him.'  The  following  is  from  Middleton's 
Life  of  Cicero  :  '  In  this  uneasy  state,  both  of  hts  public  and  private  life, 
Cicero  was  oppressed  by  a  new  and  cruel  a£9iction,  the  death  of  his  be- 
loved daughter  Tullia ;  which  happened  soon  after  her  divorce  from  Dola- 
bella  ;  whose  manners  and  humours  were  entirely  disagreeable  to  her.' 
The  principal  object  in  this  sentence  is,  the  death  of  Tullia,  which  was 
the  cause  of  hei  father's  affliction  ;  the  date  of  it,  as  happening  soon  after 
her  divorce  from  Dolabella,  may  enter  into  the  sentence  with  propriety  ; 
but  the  subjunction  of  Dolabella's  character  is  foreign  to  the  main  object ; 
and  breaks  the  unity  and  compactness  of  the  sentence  totally,  by  setting 
a  new  picture  before  the  reader.  The  following  sentence,  from  a 
translation  of  Plutarch,  is  still  worse  :  '  Their  Inarch,'  says  the  author, 
speaking  of  the  Qreeks  under  Alexander,  *  their  march,  was  through  an 
uncultivated  country,  whose  savage  inhabitants  fared  hardly,  having  no 
other  riches  than  a  breed  of  lean  sheep,  whose  flesh  was  rank  and»  un- 
savoury, by  reason  of  their  continually  feeding  upon  sea-fish.'  Here  the 
scene  is  changed  upon  us  again  and  again.  The  march  of  the  Greeks, 
the  description  of  the  inhabitants  through  whose  country  they  travelled, 
the  account  of  their  sheep,  and  the  cause  of  their  sheep  being  ill-tasted 
food,  form  a  jumble  of  objects,  slightly  related  to  each  other,  which  the 
reader  cannot,  without  much  difficultjr,  comprehend  under  one  view. 
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*  These  examples  have  been  taken  from  sentences  of  no  great  length, 
yet  over-crowded.  Authors  who  deal  in  long  sentences, .  are  very  apt 
to  be  faulty  in  this  article.  One  need  only  open  Lord  Clarendon's  his- 
tory, to  find  examples  every  where.  The  long,  involved,  and  intricate 
sentences  of  that  author,  are  the  greatest  blemish  of  his  composition  ; 
though,  in  other  respects,  as  a  historian,  he  has  considerable  merit.  In 
later,  and  more  correct  writers  than  Lord  Clarendon,  we  find  a  period 
sometimes  running  out  so  far,  and  comprehending'  so  many  particulars, 
as  to  be  more  properly  a  discourse  than  a  sentence.  Take,  for  an  in- 
stance, the  following,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  in  his  Essay  upon  Po- 
etry. *  The  usual  acceptation  takes  profit  and  pleasure  for  two  different 
things  ;  and  not  only  calls  the  followers  or  votaries  of  them  by  the  se- 
renl  names  of  busy  and  idle  men  ;  but  distinguishes  the  faculties  of  the 
mind,  that  are  conversant  about  them,  calling  the  operations  of  the  first, 
wisdom  ;  and  of  the  other,  wit ;  which  is  a  Saxon  word,  used  to  express 
what  the  Spaniards  and  Italians  call  ingenio,  and  the  French,  esprit^  both 
from  the  Latin ;  though  I  think  wit  more  particularly  signifies  that  of 
poetry,  as  may  occur  in  remarks  on  the  Runic  language.'  When  one 
arrives  at  the  end  of  such  a  puzzled  sentence,  he  is  surprised  to  find 
himself  got  to  so  great  a  distance  from  the  object  with  which  he  at  first  . 
set  out. 

Lord  Shaftesbury,  often  betrayed  into  faults  by  his  love  of  magnifi- 
cence, shall  afford  us  the  next  example.  It  is  in  his  rhapsody,  where  he 
is  descri\>ingthe  cold  r^ons  :  *  At  length,'  says  he,  *  the  sun  approach- 
ing, melts  the  snow,  sets  longing  men  at  liberty,  and  affords  them  means 
and  time  to  make  provision  against  the  next  return  of  cold  ;*  The  first 
sentence  is  correct  enough  ;  but  he  goes  on  :  *  It  breaks  the  icy  fetters 
of  the  main,  where  vast  sea-monsters  pierce  through  floating  islands,  with 
arms  which  can  withstand  the  crystal  rock  ;  whilst  others,  who  of  them- 
selves seem  great  as  islands,  are  by  their  bulk  alone  armed  against  all 
but  man,  whose  superiority  over  creatures  of  such  stupendous  size  and 
force,  should  make  him  mindful  of  his  privilege  of  reason,  and  force  bim 
humbly  to  adore  the  great  composer  of  these  wondrous  frames,  and  the 
author  of  his  own  superior  wisaom.'  Nothing  can  be  more  unhappy  or 
embarrassed  than  this  sentence  ;  the  worse,  too,  as  it  is  intend^  to  be 
descriptive,  where  everything  should  be  clear.  It  forms  no  distinct 
image  whatever.  The  it,  at  the  beginning,  is  ambiguous,  whether  itmean 
the  sun  or  the  cold«  The  object  is  changed  three  times  m  the  sentence ; 
beginning  with  the  sun,  which  breaks  the  icy  fetters  of  the  main  ;  then 
the  sea-monsters  become  the  principal  personages ;  and  lastly,  by  a 
very  unexpected  transition,  man  is  brought  into  view,  and  receives  a  long 
and  serious  iidmonition,  before  the  sentence  closes.  I  do  not  at  present 
insist  on  the  impropriety  of  such  expressions  as,  God^s  being  the  compo- 
ser of  frames  ;  and  the  sea-monsters  having  arriw  thai  withstand  rocks. 
Shaftesbury's  strength  lay  in  reasoning  and  sentiment,  more  than  in  de- 
scription ;  however  much  his  descriptions  have  been  sometimes  admired. 

I  shall  only  give  one  instance  more  on  this  head,  from  Dean  Swift  ; 
in  his  proposal,  too,  for  correcting  the  English  language :  where,  in 
place  of  a  sentence,  he  has  given  a  loose  dissertation  upon  several  sub- 
jects. Speaking  of  the  progress  of  our  languc^e,  after  the  time  of 
Cromwell  :  *  To  this  succeeded,'  says  he,  '  that  licentiousness  which 
entered  with  the  restoration,  and  from  infecting  our  religion,  and  morals, 
fell  to  corrupt  our  language  :  which  last  was  not  likely  to  be  muchim- 
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proved  by  those,  who  at  that  time  made  ap  the  court  of  king  Charles  the 
Second ;  either  such  as  had  followed  him  in  his  banishment,  or  who  had 
been  altogether  conversant  in. the  dialect  of  these  fanatic  times;  or 
young  men,  who  had  been  educated  in  the  same  country  :  so  that  the 
court,  which  used  to  be  the  standard  of  correctness  and  propriety  of 
speech,  was  then,  and  1  think  has  ever  since  continued,  the  worst  school 
in  England  for  that  accomplishment ;  and  so  will  remain,  till  better  care 
be  taken  in  the  education  of  our  nobility,  that  they  may  set  out  into  the 
world  with  some  foundation  of  literature,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
patterns  of  politeness.' — How  many  different  facts,  reasonings,  and  ob- 
servations, are  here  presented  to  the  mind  at  once  !  and  yet  so  linked 
together  by  the  author,  that  they  all  make  parts  of  a  sentence,  which 
admits  of  no  greater  division  in  pointing,  than  a  semicolon  between  any 
of  its  members  ?  Having  mentioned  pointing,  I  shall  here  take  notii^e, 
that  it  is  in  vain  to  propose,  by  arbitrary  punctuation,  to  amend  the  de- 
fects of  a  sentence,  to  correct  its  ambiguity,  or  to  prevent  its  confusion. 
For,  commas,  colons,  and  points,  do  not  make  the  proper  divisions  of 
thought ;  but  only  serve  to  mark  those  which  arise  from  the  tenour  of  the 
author's  expression ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  proper  or  not,  just  ac* 
cording  as  they  correspond  to  the  natural  division  of  the  sense.  When 
they  are  inserted  in  wrong  places,  they  deserve,  and  will  meet  with,  no 
regard. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule,  for  preserving  the  unity  of  sentences  ;  which 
is,  to  keep  clear  of  all  parenthesis  in  the  middle  of  them.  On  some  oc* 
casions,  these  may  have  a  spirited  appearance  ;  as  prompted  by  a  cer- 
tain vivacity  of  thought,  which  can  glance  happily  aside,  as  it  is  going 
along.  But,  for  the  most  part,  their  effect  is  extremely  bad  ;  being  a 
sort  of  wheels  within  wheels  ;  sentences  in  the  midst  of  sentei^es  ;  the 
perplexed  method  of  disposing  of  some  thought,  which  a  writer  wants 
art  to  introduce  in  its  proper  place.  It  were  needless  to  give  many  in- 
stances, as  they  occur  so  oAen  among  incorrect  writers.  I  shall  pro- 
duce one  from  Lord  Bolingbroke ;  the  rapidity  of  whose  genius,  and 
manner  of  writing,  betrays  him  frequently  into  inaccuracies  of  this  sort. 
It  is  in  the  introduction  to  his  idea  of  a  patriot  king,  where  he  writes 
thus  :  *  It  seems  to  me,  that  in  order  to  maintain  the  system  of  the  world, 
at  a  certain  point,  far  below  that  of  ideal  perfection,  (for  we  are  made 
capable  of  conceiving  what  we  are  incapable  of  attaining)  but,  how- 
ever, sufficient,  upon  the  whole,  to  constitute  a  state  easy  and  happy,  or, 
at  the  worst,  tolerable  ;  I  say,  it  seems  to  me,  that  the  Author  of  Nature 
has  thought  fit  to  mingle,  from  time  to  time,  among  the  societies  of  men, 
a  few  and  but  a  few,  of  those  on  whom  he  is  graciously  pleased  to 
bestow  a  larger  portion  of  the  etherial  spirit,  than  is  given,  in  the  or- 
dinary course  of  his  government,  to  the  sons  of  men.'  A .  very  bad 
sentence  this  ;  into  which,  by  the  help  of  a  parenthesis,  and  other 
interjected  circumstances,  his  lordship  had-contrived  to  thrust  so  many 
things,  that  he  is  forced  to  b^gin  the  construction  again  with  the  phrase, 
I  say:  whiclu  whenever  it  occurs,  may  always  be  assumed  a^  a  sure 
mark  of  a  clumsy,  ill-constructed  sentence ;  excusable  in  speaking, 
where  the  greatest  accuracy  is  not  expected,  but  in  polished  writing, 
unpardonable. 

I  shall  add  only  one  rule  more  for  the  unity  of  a  sentence,  which  is, 
to  bring  it  always  to  a  full  and  perfect  close.  Every  thing  that  is  one, 
should  have  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end.     I  need  not  take  notice, 
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that  an  onfimsbed  sentence  is  no  sentence  at  all,  according  to  any  gram- 
matical role.  Bat  very  often  we  meet  with  sentences  that  are,  so  to 
«peak,  more  than  finished.  When  we  have  arrived  at  what  we  expect- 
ed was  to  be  the  conclusion,  when  we  have  come  to  the  word  on  which 
the  mind  is  naturally  led,  by  what  went  before,  to  rest ;  unexpectedly, 
Bome  circumstance  pops  out,  which  oaghtto  have  been  omitted,  or  to  have 
been  disposed  of  elsewhere  ;  but  which  is  left  lagging  behind,  like  a 
tail  adjected  to  the  sentence ;  somewhat  that,-  as  Mr.  Pope  describes  the 
Alexandrian  line, 

**  Like  a  wounded  tnake,  drags  its  slow  length  along." 
Ml  these  adjections  to  die  proper  close,  disfigure  a  sentence  extreme* 
ly.  They  give  it  a  lame,  ungraceful  air,  and,  in  particular,  they  break 
ito  unity.  Dean  Swift,  for  instance,  in  his  Letter  to  a  Young  Clergyman, 
speaking  of  Cicero*s  writings,  expresses  himself  thus  :  ^  With  these 
writings,  young  divines  are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  De- 
mosthenes, who,  by  many  degrees,  excelled  the  other ;  at  least  as  an 
orator.'  Here  the  natural  close  of  the  sentence  is  ut  these  words, 
*  excelled  the  other.'  These  words  conclude  the  propositions ;  we 
look  for  no  mora  ;  and  the  circumstance  added,  *  at  least  as  an  orator/ 
comes  in  with  a  very  halting  pace.  How  much  more  compact  would.the 
sentence  have  been,  if  turned  thus  :  <  With  these  writings,  young  divines 
are  more  conversant,  than  with  those  of  Demosthenes,  who,  by  many 
degrees,  as  an  orator  at  least,  excelled  .  the  other.'  In  the  following 
sentence,  from  Sir  WilUam  Temple,  the  adjection  to  the  sentence  is 
:dt(^ther  foreign  to  ti  Speaking  of  Burnet's  Theory  of  the  Earth,  and 
Fontenelle's  Ptarality  of  Worlds,  '  The  first,'  says  he,  «  could  not  end 
his  learned  treatise  without  a  pane^ric  of  modem  learning,  in  compari* 
0on  of  the  ancient ;  and  the,  odier,  falls  so  grossly  into  the  censure  x>f  the 
old  poetry,  and  preference  of  the  new,  that  I  could  not  read  either  of 
^ese  strains  without  some  indignation  ;  which  no  quality  among  men  is 
eo  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency.'  The  word  <  indignation,'  con* 
eluded  the  sentence  ;  the  last  member,  *  which  no  quality  among  men 
is  so  apt  to  raise  in  me  as  self-sufficiency,'  is  a  proposition  altogether 
i!>ew,  added  after  the  proper  close. 


LECTURE  XII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

Having  treated  of  perspicuity  and  unity,  as  necessary  to  be  studied 
in  the  structure  of  sentences,  1- proceed  to  the  third  quality  of  a  correct 
sentence,  which  I  termed  strength.  By  this,  I  mean  such  a  disposition  of 
the  several  words  and  members,  as  shall  bring  out  the  sense  to  the  best 
advantage  ;  as  shall  render  the  impression,  which  the  period  is  designed  to 
make,  most  fiill  and  complete ;  and  give  every  word,  and  every  member, 
.  their  due  weight  and  force.  The  two  former  qualities  of  perspicuity  and 
unity  are,  no  doubt,  absolutely  necessary  to  the  production  of  this  effect ; 
but  more  is  still  requisite.   For  a  sentence  may  be  clear  enough  ;  it  may 
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8^  be  compact  enough,  in  all  its  parts,  or  have  the  requisite  anity  ;  and 
yet,  by  some  unfavourable  circumstance  in  the  structure,  it  may  fail  in  that 
strength  or  liveliness  of  impression,  which  a  more  happy  arrangement 
would  have  produced. 

The  first  rule  which  I  shall  give,  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sen* 
tence  is,  to  divest  it  of  all  redundant  words.  These  may,  sometimes^ 
b^  consistent  with  a  considerable  degree  both  o^  clearness  and  unity  ;  but 
tSiey  are  always  enfeebling.  They  make  the  sentence  move  along  tardy 
and  encumbered: 

Est  breyitate  opus,  nt  car|*at  sententia,  nan  se 
Impediat  verbis,  lasMs  onerantibus  aufefl.* 

It  is  a  genera]  maxim,  that  any  words  which  do  not  add  some  importance  to 
the  meaning  of  a  sentence,  always  spoil  it.  They  cannot  be  superfluous, 
without  being  hurtful.  '  Obstat,'  says  Quintiliany  '  quicqoid  non  adjuvat.' 
All  that  can  be  easily  supplied  in  the  mind,  is  better  lefl  out  in  the  expres* 
sion.  Thus :  *  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  refused  the  hon- 
our of  it,'  is  better  language  than  to  say,  *  Being  content  with  deserving 
a  triumph,  he  refused  the  honour  of  it.^  I  consider  it,  therefore,  as  one 
of  the  most  useful  exercises  of  correction,  upon  reviewing  what  we  have 
written  or  composed,  to  contract  that  round-about  method  of  expression, 
and  to  lop  off  those  useless  excrescences  which  are  commonly  found  in  a 
first  draught.  Here  a  severe  eye  should  be  employed  ;  and  we  shaif 
always  find  our  sentences  acquire  more  vigour  and  energy  when  thus  re- 
trenched :  provided  always  that  we  run  not  into  the  extreme  of  pruning 
80  very  close,  as  to  give  a  hardness  and  dryness  to  style.  For  here,  aa 
in  all  other  things,  there  is  a  due  medium.  Some  regard,  though  not  the 
principal,  must  be  had  to  fulness  and  swelling  of  sound.  Some  leaveih 
must  be  lefl  to  surround  and  shelter  the  fruit. 

As  sentences  should  be  cleared  of  redundant  words,  so  also  of  redundant 
members.  As  every  word  ought  to  present  a  new  idea,  so  every  member 
ought  to  contain  a  new  thought*  Opposed  to  this,  stands  the  fault  we' 
sometimes  meet  with,  of  the  last  member  of  a  period  being  no  other  than^ 
the  echo  of  the  former,  or  the  repetition  of  it  in  somewhat  a  different 
form.  For  example  ;  speaking  of  beauty,  *  The  very  first  discovery  of 
it,'  says  Mr.  Addison,  '  strikes  the  mind  wiUi  inward  joy,  and  s^^eads  de- 
light through  all  its  faculties.'  (No.  412.)  And  elsewhere,  <'  It  is  impossi^ 
ble  for  us  to  behold  the  divine  works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  or  ta 
survey  so  many  beauties,  without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency.' 
(No  413.)  In  both  these  instances,  little  or  nothing  is  added  by  the  se- 
cond member  of  the  sentence  to  what  was  already  expressed  in  the  first ; 
and  though  the  free  and  flowing,  manner  of  such  an  author  ai  Mr.  Addi* 
son,  and  the  graceful  harmony  of  his  periods,  may  paliate  such  neg^- 
gences ;  yet,  in  general,  it  holds  that  style,  fireed  from  this  proUxity, 
appears  both  more  strong  and  more  beautiful.  The  attention  becomes 
remiss,  the  mind  falls  into  inaction,  when  words  are  multiplied  without  a 
corresponding  multiplication  of  ideas. 

Afler  removing  superfluities,  the  second  direction  I  give,  for  promotii^ 
the  strength  of  a  sentence,  is  to  attend  particularly  to  the  use  of  copula- 
tives, relatives,  and  all  the  particles  employed  for  transition  and  connex'- 

*  *'  Concise  your  diction,  If  t  your  sense  be  clear, 
*'  Nor  with  a  weight  of  words  fatigue  the  car."    frajtcip 
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>rds,  6ti/,  and,  which^  mhosey  rahere^  &c.  are  frequent^ 
Qt  words  of  any  ;  they  are  the  joints  or  hioges  upon 
turn,  and  of  coarse,  much,  both  of  their  ^raoefulness 
epend  apon  such  particles.     The  varieties  in  using 
>  iofinite,  that  no  particular  system  of  rules,  respect- 
ing them,  can  be  giren.     Attention  to  the  practice  of  the  most  accurate 
writers,  joined  with  frequent  trials  of  the  different  effects  produced  by  a 
different  usage  of  those  particles,  must  here  direct  us."*^    Some  obser- 
vations, I  shall  mention,  which  have  occurred  to  me  as  useful,  without 
pretending  to  exhaust  the  subject. 

What  is  called  splitting  of  particles,  or  separating  a  preposition  from 
the  noun  which  it  governs,  is  always  to  be  avoided.     As  if  I  should  say, 

*  Though  virtue  borrows  no  assistance  from,  yet  it  may  often  be  accom- 
panied by,  the  advantages  of  fortune.'  In  such  instances,  we  feel  a  sort 
of  pain,  from  the  revulsion,  or  violent  separation  of  two  things,  which, 
by  their  nature,  should  be  closely  united.  We  are  put  to  a  stand  in 
thought ;  being  obliged  to  rest  for  a  little  on  the  preposition  by  itself^ 
"which  at  the  same  time,  carries  no  significancy,  till  it  is  joined  to  its 
proper  substantive  noun. 

Some  writers  needlessly  multiply  demonstrative  and  relative  particles, 
by  the  frequent  use  of  such  phraseology  as  this  :  *  There  is  nothing  which 
disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.'  In  introducing  a 
subject,  or  laying  down  a  proposition,  to  which  we  demand  particular  at- 
tention, this  sort  of  style  is  very  proper  ;  but,  in  the  ordinary  current  of 
discourse,  it  is  better  to  express  ourselves  more  simply  and  shortly  ; 

*  Nothing  disgusts  us  sooner  than  the  empty  pomp  of  language.' 

Other  writers  make  a  practice  of  omitting  the  relative,  in  a  phrase  of  a 
different  kind  from  the  former,  where  they  think  the  meaning  can  be  un-^  > 
derstood  without  it.  As,  '  The  man  I  love.'  '  The  dominions  we  pos- 
sessed, and  the  conquests  we  made.'  But  though  this  eliptical  style  be 
intelligible,  and  is  allowable  in  conversation  and  epistolary  writing,  yet  in 
all  writings  of  a  serious  or  dignified  kind,  it  is  ungraceful.  There,  the  rela- 
tive should  always  be  inserted  in  its  proper  place,  and  the  construction 
filled  up  :  '  The  man  whom  I  love.'  *  The  dominions  which  we  possess- 
ed, and  the  conquests  which  we  made.' 

With  regard  to  the  copulative  particle,  anJ,  which  occurs  so  frequently 
in  all  kinds  of  composition,  several  observations  are  to  be  made.  First, 
it  is  evident,  that  the  unnecessary  repetition  of  it  enfeebles  style.  It 
has  the  same  sort  of  effect,  as  the  frequent  use  of  the  vulgar  phrase, 
and  iOf  when  one  is  telling  a  story  in  common  conversation.  We  shall 
take  a  sentence  from  Sir  William  Temple,  for  an  instance.  He  is  speak- 
ing of  the  refinement  of  the  French  language  :  *  The  academy  set  up 
by  Cardinal  Richeliea,  to  amuse  the  wits  of  that  age  and  country,  and 
divert  them  from  raking  into  his  politics  and  ministry,  brought  this  into 
vogue  ;  and  the  French  wits  have,  for  this  last  age,  been  wholly  turned 
to  the  refinement  of  their  style  and  language  ;  and,  indeed,  with  such 
success,  that  it  can  hardly  be  equalled,  and  runs  equally  through  their 
verse  and  their  prose.'  Here  are  no  fewer  than  eight  ands  in  one  sen- 
tence. This  s^eeable  writer  too  often  makes  his  sentences  drag  in  this 
manner,  by  a  careless  multiplication  of  copulatives.     It  is  strange  how  a 

^  On  thbhead,  Dr.  LowtU's  Short  Introduction  to  English  Grammar  deserves  (o 
be  consulted ;  where  several  niceties  of  the  language  are  well  pointed  out.   ^ 
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writer,  so  accurate  as  Deao  Swift,  shoald  have  stambled  od  so  impropei' 
an  applicatioD  of  this  paHicle,  as  he  has  made  in  the  ibllowing  senteoce ; 
Sssaj  00  the  Fates  of  Clergymen.  **  There  is  no  talent  so  useful  towards 
rising  in  the  world,  or  which  puts  men  more  out  of  the.reach  of  fortune^ 
than  that  quality  generally  possessed  by  the  dullest  sort  of  people,  andis^ 
in  common  language,  called  discretion  ;  a  species  of  lower  prudence,  by 
the  assistance  of  which,  &c."  By  the  insertion  of,  and  is,  in  place  of^ 
which  if)  he  has  not  only  clogged  the  sentence,  but  even  made  it  ungram- 
matical. 

But,  in  the  next  place^  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  though  thet 
natural  use  of  the  conjunction  and,  be  to  join  objects  together,  and  thereby^ 
as  one  would  think,  to  make  their  connexion  more  close  ;  yet,  in  fact,  by 
dropping  the  conjunction,  we  often  mark  a  closer  connexion,  a  quickei' 
succession  of  objects,  than  when  it  is  inserted  between  them.  Longinus 
makes  this  remark  ;  which)  from  many  instances,  appears  to  be  just : 
''  Veoi,  vidi|  vici,"*  expresses,  with  more  spirit,  the  rapidity  and  quick 
succession  of  conquest,  than  if  connecting  particles  had  been  used.  So,  in 
the  following  description  of  aroute^  in  Caesar's  Commentaries:  *'  Nostril 
emissis  pilis,  gladiis  rem  gerunt;  repente  post  tergum  equitatus  cemitur  } 
cohortes  alias  appropinquant.  Hostes  terga  vertunt ;  fugientibus  equites 
occurmnt ;  6t  magna  caedes."t     Bell.  Gall.  lib.  7. 

Hence  it  follows,  that  when,  on  the  other  hand,  we  seek  to  prevent  a 
quick  transition  from  one  object  to  another,  when  we  are  making  some 
enumeration,  in  which  we  wish  that  the  objects  should  appear  as  distinct 
from  each  other  as  possible,  and  that  the  mind  should  rest  for  a  moment 
on  each  object  by  itself;  in  this  case,  copulatives  may  be  multiplied  with 
peculiar  advantage  and  grace.  As  when  Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  **  Such  a 
man  might  fall  a  victim  to  power;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and  liberty,  would 
fall  with  him.^'  In  the  same  manner,  Caesar  describes  an  engagement  with 
the  Nervii :  '*  His  equitibus  facile  pulsis  ac  proturbatis,  incredibili  celeri- 
tate  ad  flumen  decurrerunt ;  ut  pene  uno  tempore,  et  ad  silvas,  et  in  flu- 
Inioe,  et  jam  in  manibus  nostris,  hostes  viderentur.*'}  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  e« 
Here,  although  he  is  describing  a  quick  succession  of  events,  yet  as  it 
is  bis  intention  to  show  in  how  many  places  the  enemy  seemed  to  be  at 
one  time,  the  copulative  is  very  happily  redoubled^  in  order  to  paint 
more  strongly  the  distinction  of  these  several  places. 

This  attention  to  the  several  cases,  when  it  is  proper  to  omit  and  when 
to  redouble  the  copulative,  is  of  considerable  importance  to  all  who  study 
eloquence.  For  it  is  a  remarkable  particularity  in  language,  that  the 
omission  of  a  connecting  particle  should  sometimes  serve  to  make  objects 
appear  more  closely  connected;  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  should  distin- 
guish and  separate  them,  in  some  measure,  from  each  other.  Hence,  the 
omission  of  it  is  used  to  denote  rapidity;  and  the  repetition  of  it  is  designed 
to  retard  and  to  aggravate.  The  reason  seems  to  be,  that,  in  the  former 
case,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  be  harried  so  fast  through  a  quick  suc^ 
cession  of  objects,  that  it  has  not  leisure  to  point  out  their  connexion. 

-^  "  I  came,  I  saw,  I  conquered." 

t  **  Our  men,  after  having  discharged  their  javelins,  attack  with  swofdin  hand.^ 
of  a  sudden,  the  cavalry  make  their  appearance  behind  ;  other  bodies  of  men  arei 
seen  drawing  near ;  the  enemies  turn  their  backs  ;  the  horse  meet  them  In  theii' 
flight ;  a  great  slausbter  ensues.'^ 

^  *<  The  enemy,  having  easily  beat  off,  and  scattered  this  body  of  horse,  rati  down 
with  incredible  celerity  to  the  river  ;  so  that,  almost  at  one  moment  of  timei  they 
appeared  to  be  in  the  woods^  and  In  the  river,  and  ia  the  midst  of  our  troops^ 
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it  drops  the  copulatives  in  ito  fauirj  ;  an))  crowds  the  whole  series  to- 
gether, as  if  it  were  but  one  object.  Whereas,  when  we  enamerate, 
with  a  view  to  aggrarate,  the  mind  is  supposed  to  proceed  with  a  more 
slow  and  solemn  pace  ;  it  marks  fully  the  relation  of  each  object  to  that 
which  succeeds  it;  and,  by  joining  them  together  with  several  copulatives, 
makes  you  perceive,  that  the  objects,  though  connected,  are  yet,  in  them- 
selves, distinct ;  that  they  are  many,  not  one.  Observe,  for  instance 
in  the  following  enumeration,  made  by  the  apostle  Paul,  what  additionai 
weight  and  distinctness  is  given  to  each  particular,  by  the  repetition  of 
a  conjunction,  '*  I  am  persuaded,  that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels, 
nor  principalities,  nor  powers,  nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come, 
nor  height,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature,  shall  be  able  to  separate 
us  from  the  love  of  God.''  Rom.  viii.  38,  39.  Somuch  with  regard  to 
the  use  of  copulatives. 

I  proceed  to  a  third  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence^ 
which  is,  to  dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words,  in  that  place  of  the 
sentence,  where  they  will  make  the  fullest  impression.  That  such 
capital  words  there  are  in  every  sentence,  on  which  the  meaning  prin- 
cipally rests,  every  one  must  see  ;  and  that  these  words  should  possess 
a  conspicuous  and  distinguished  place,  is  equally  plain.  Indeed,  that 
place  of  the  sentence  where  they  will  make  the  best  figure,  whether  the 
beginning,  or  the  end,  or  sometimes,  even  in  the  middle,  cannot,  as  far 
as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  precise  role.  This  must  vary  with 
the  nature  of  the  sentence.  Perspicuity  must  ever  be  studied  in  the 
first  place  ;  and  the  nature  of  our  language  allows  no  great  liberty  in  the 
choice  of  collocation.  For  the  most  part,  with  us,  the  important  wordd 
are  placed  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence.  So  Mr.  Addison  :  ••  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  taken  in  their  full  extent^  are  not  so  gross 
as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understanding.'^  And 
this,  Indeed,  seems  the  most  plain  and  natural  order,  to  place  that  in  the 
fVont  which  is  the  chief  object  of  the  proposition  we  are  laying  down. 
Sometimes,  however,  When  we  intend  to  give  weight  to  a  sentence, 
it  is  of  advantage  to  suspend  the  meaning  for  a  little,  and  then  bring  it 
out  full  at  the  close  :  *'Thus,"  says  Mr.  Pope,  "  on  whatever  side  we 
contemplate  Homer,  what  principally  strikes  us,  is,  his  wonderful  inven- 
tion.*'    (Pref.  to  Homer.) 

The  Greek  and  Latin  writers  had  a  considerable  advantage  above  us, 
in  '^this  part  of  style.  By  the  great  liberty  of  inversion,  which  their 
languages  permitted,  they  could  choose  the  most  advantageous  situation 
for  every  word  ;  and  had  it  thereby  in  their  power  to  give  their  sen- 
tences more  force.  Milton,  in  his  prose  works,  and  some  other  of  our 
old  English  writers,  endeavoured  to  imitate  them  in  this.  But  the 
forced  constructions  which  they  employed,  produced  obscurity  ;  and  the 
genius  of  our  language,  as  it  is  now  written  and  spoken,  will  not  admit 
such  liberties.  Mr.  Gordon,  who  followed  this  inverted  style,  in  his 
translation  of  Tacitus,  has  sometimes  done  such  violence  to  the  language, 
as  even  to  appear  ridiculous ;  as  in  this  expression :  '*  Into  this  hole 
thrust  themselves,  three  Roman  senators."  He  has  translated  so  simple 
a  phrase  as,  "Nullum  ea  tempestate  helium,"  by,  •'  War  at  that  time 
there  was  none.''  However,  within  certain  bounds,  and  to  a  limited  de«> 
gree,  our  language  does  admit  of  inversions ;  and  they  are  practised 
with  success  by  the  best  writers.  9o  Mr.  Pope,  speaking  of  Homer, 
'<  The  pjdse-of  judgment  Virgil  has  justly  contestM  with  him,  but  bis 
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inreatioB  remains  yet  unri?aUed."  It  ia  evident,  that  in  order' to  gire 
the  sentence  its  dae  force,  by  contrasting  properly  the  two  capital  words, 
«<  jadgment  and  inrention/'  this  is  a  happier  arrangement  than  if  he  had 
followed  the  natural  order,  which  was,  *'*  Virgil  has  jostly  contested  with 
him  the  praise  of  judgment,  but  his  inrention  remains  yet  unrivalled." 

Some  writers  practise  this  degree  of  inversion,  which  our  language 
bears,  much  more  than  others;  Lord  Shatfesbury,  for  instance,  much  more 
than  Mr.  Addison  ;  and  to  this  sort  of  arrangement,  is  owing,  in  a  great 
measure,  that  appearance  of  strength,  dignity,  and  varied  harmony,  which 
Lord  Shaftesbury's  style  possesses.  This  will  appear  from  the  following 
Benteoces  of  his  Inquiry  into  Virtue ;  where  all  the  words  are  placed, 
aot  strictly  in  the  natural  order,  but  with  that  artificial  construction, 
which  may  give  the  period  most  emphasis  and  grace.  He  is  speaking 
of  the  misery  of  vice.  **  This,  as  to  the  complete  immoral  state,  is, 
what  of  their  own  accord,  men  readily  remark.  Where  there  is  this 
absolute  degeneracy,  this  total  apostacy  from  all  candour,  trust,  or  equi- 
ty, there  are  few  who  do  not  see  and  acknowledge  the  misery  which  is 
consequent.  Seldom  is  the  case  misconstrued,  when  at  worst.  The 
misfortune  is,  that  we  look  not  on  this  depravity,  nor  consider  how  it 
etands,  in  less  degrees.  As  if,  to  be  absolutely  immoral,  were,  indeed* 
the  greatest  misery ;  but,  to  be  so  in  a  little  degree,  should  be  no  misery 
or  harm  i^  all.  Which  to  allow,  is  just  as  reasonable  as  to  own,  that 
'tis  the  greatest  ill  of  a  body  to  be  in  the  utmost  manner  maimed  or  dis- 
torted ;  but  that  to  lose  the  use  onlv  of  one  limb,  or  to  be  impaired  in 
eome  sin^e  organ  or  member,  is  no  ill  worthy  the  least  notice."  (Vol.  ii. 
p.  B2.)  .  Here  is  no  violence  done  to  the  language,  though  there  are 
many  inversions.  All  is  stately,  and  arranged  with  art ;  which  is  the 
great  characteristic  of  this  author's  style. 

We  need  only  open  any  page  of  Mr.  Addison,  to  see  quite  a  different 
order  in  the  construction  of  sentences.  *'  Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect, 
and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses.  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest 
▼ariety  of  ideas,  converses  with  its  objects  at  the  greatest  distance, 
and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being  tired,  or  satiated  with 
its  proper  enjoy ments*  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  no- 
tion of  extension,  shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  ex- 
cept colours  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  con- 
fined hi  its  stperatioos,  lie."  (Spectator  No.  411.)  In  this  strain,  he 
always  proceeds,  following  the  most  natural  and  obvious  order  of  the 
language :  and  if,  by  this  means,  he  has  less  pomp  and  majesty  than 
Shaftesbury,  he  has,  in  return,  more  nature,  more  ease  and  simplicity  ; 
which  are  beauties  of  a  higher  order. 

But  whether  we  practise  inversion  or  not,  and  in  whatever  part  of 
the  sentence  we  dispose  of  the  capital  words,  it  is  always  a  point  of 
great  moment,  that  these  capital  words  shall  stand  clear  and  disentan- 
gled from  any  other  words  that  would  clog  them.  Thus,  when  there 
are  any  circumstances  of  time,  place,  or  other  limitations,  which  the 
principal  object  of  our  sentence  requires  to  have  connected  with  it,  we 
must  take  especial  care  to  dispose  of  them,  so  as  not  to  cloud  that  prin- 
cipal object,  nor  to  bury  it  under  a  load  of  circumstances.  This  will 
.  be  made  clearer  by  an  example.  Observe  the  arrangement  of  the 
following  sentence  in  Lord  Shaftesbury's  Advice  to  an  Author.  He  is 
speaking  of  modem  poets,  as  compared  with  the  ancient :  *'  If,  whilst 
they  profess  only  to  please,  they  secretly  advise,  and  give  instruction. 
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they  may  now,  perhaps,  as  well  as  fcNmerly,  be  esteemed,  with  jastice, 
the  best  and  most  honourable  among  authors."  This  is  a  well-coDstrnct- 
ed  sentence.  It  contains  a  great  many  circumstances  and  adverbs,  ne- 
cessary to  qualify  the  meaning:  only^  iecretly^  as  well^  perhaps,  now,  with 
justice,  formerly :  yet  these  are  placed  with  so  much  art,  as  neither  to 
embarrass,  nor  weaken  the  sentence  ;  while  that  which  is  the  capital 
object  in  it,  viz.  ^'  Poets  being  justly  esteemed  the  best  and  most  honour- 
able among  authors,"  comes  out  in  the  conclusion  clear  and  detached,  and 
possesses  its  proper  place.  See,  now,  what  would  have  been  the  efiect 
of  a  different  arrangement.  Suppose  him  to  have  placed  the  members 
of  the  sentence  thus  :  '*  If,  whilst  they  profess  to  please  only,  they  ad- 
vise and  give  instruction  secretly,  they  may  be  esteemed  the  best  and 
most  honourable  among  authors,  with  justice,  perhaps,  now,  as  well  as 
formerly."  Here  we  have  precisely  the  same  words  and  the  same  sense: 
but,  by  means  of  the  circumstances  being  so  intermingled  as  to  clog  the 
capital  words,  the  whole  becomes  perplexed,  without  grace,  and  without 
strength. 

A  A>urth  rule,  for  constructing  sentences  with  proper  strength,  is,  to 
xnake  the  members  of  them  go  on  rising  and  growing  m  their  importance 
iibove  one  another.  This  sort  of  arrangement  is  called  a  climax,  and  is  al- 
ways considered  as  a  beauty  in  composition.  From  what  cause  it  pleases, 
is  abundantly  evident.  In  all  things,  we  naturally  love  to  ascend  to  what 
is  more  and  more  beautiful,  rather  than  to  follow  the  retrograde  order. 
Having  had  once  some  considerable  object  set  before  us,  it  is  with  pain, 
we  are  pulled  back  to  attend  to  an  inferior  circumstance.  **  Cavendum 
est,"  says  Quintilian,  whose  authority  I, always  willingly  quote,  '*  ne  de- 
crescat  oratio,  et  fortiori  subjuogatur  aliquid  iofirmius  ;  sicut,  sacrilegio^ 
fur ;  aut  latroni  petulans.  Augeri  enim  debent  sententids  et  insurgere."* 
Of  this  beauty,  in  the  construction  of  sentences,  the  orations  of  Cicero 
furnish  many  examples.  His  pompous  manner  naturally  led  him  to 
study  it ;  and,  generally,  in  order  to  render  the  climax  perfect,  be  makes 
both  the  sense  and  the  sound  rise  together,  with  a  very  magni6cent 
swell.  So,  in  his  oration  for  Milo,  speaking  of  a  design  of  Clodius's  for 
assassinating  Pompey  :  '*  Atque  si  res,  si  vir,^  si  tempus  uUum  dignum 
fuit,  certe  haec  ilia  causA  summa  omnia  fuerunt.  Insidiator  erat  in  Foro 
collocatus,  atque  in  vestibulo  ipso  Senatils  ei  viro  autem  mors  paraba^ 
tur  cujus  in  vita  nitebatur  salus  civitatis  ;  eo  porr5  reipublicee  tempore, 
quo  si  onus  ille  occidlsset,  non  hsc  solum  civitas,  sed  gentes  oranes  con- 
cidlssent."  The  following  instance,  from  Lord  Bolingbroke,  is  also 
beautiful :  '*  This  decency,  this  grace,  this  propriety  of  manners  to 
character,  is  so  essential  to  princes  in  particular,  that,  whenever  it  is 
peglected,  their  virtues  lose  a  great  degree  of  lustre,  and  their  defects 
acquire  much  aggravation.  Nay,  more ;  by  neglecting  this  decency  and 
this  grace,  and  for  want  of  a  sufficient  regard  to  appearances,  even  their 
virtues  may  betray  them  into  failings,  their  failings  into  vice.s,  and  their 
vices  into  habits  unworthy  of  princes,  and  unworthy  of  men."  (Idea  of 
a  Patriot  King.) 

I  must  observe,  however,  that  this  sort  of  full  and  oratorial  climax, 
•can  neither  be  always  obtained,  nor  ought  to  be  always  sought  afler. 

*  <f  Care  must  be  taken,  that  our  composilion  shall  not  fall  off,  and  that  a  weaker 
expression  shall  not  follow  one  of  more  ^trensth  :  as  if,  after  sacrilege  we  should 
bring  io  theft ;  or,  having  mentioned  a  roboery,  we  should  subjoin  petulance. 
Benpofces  ought  always  to  rise  and  grow." 
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Only  some  kinds  of  writing  admit  such  sentences  ;  and  to  stody  fheok 
too  frequently,  especially  if  the  subject  require  not  so  mach  pomp,  is 
affected  and  disagreeable.  Bat  there  is  something  approaching  to  a  cli- 
max, which  it  is  a  general  mle  to  study,  <  ne  decrescat  oratio,'  as  Qjainti- 
lian  speaks,  *  et  ne  fortiori  subjungatar  aliquid  infirmius.'  A  weaker 
assertion  or  proposition  should  never  come  after  a  stronger  one :  and 
when  our  sentence  consists  of  two  members,  the  longest  should,  gene- 
rally, be  the  concluding  one.  There  is  a  twofold  reason  for  this  last 
direction.  Periods,  thus  divided,  are  pronounced  more  easily  ;  and  the 
shortest  member  being  placed  first,  we  carry  it  more  readily  in  our  me- 
mory as  we  proceed  to  the  second,  apd  see  the  connexion  of  the  two 
more  cleaHy.  Thus,  to  say,  <  when  our  passions  have  forsaken  us,  we 
flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken  them,*  is  both 
more  graceful  and  more  clear,  than  to  begin  with  the  longest  part  of  the 
proposition  ;  <  we  flatter  ourselves  with  the  belief  that  we  have  forsaken 
our  passions,  when  they  have  forsaken  us.*  In  general,  it  is  always 
agreeable  to  find  a  sentence  rising  upon  us,  and  growing  in  its  impor- 
tance to  the  very  last  word,  when  this  construction  cap  be  managed  with* 
oqI  afiectation  or  unseasonable  pomp.  '  If  we  rise  yet  higher,*  says 
Mr.  Addison,  very  beautifully,  *and  consider  the  fixed  stars  as  so  many 
oceans  of  flame,  that  are  each  of  them  attended  with  a  different 
set  of  planets ;  and  still  discover  new  firmaments  and  new  lights,  that 
are  sunk  farther  in  those  unfathomable  depths  of  aether  :  we  are  lost  in 
such  a  labyrinth  of  suns  and  worlds,  and  confounded  with  the  magnifi- 
cence and  immensity  of  Nature.'  (Spect.  No.  420.)  Hence  follows 
clearly, 

A  fifth  rule  for  the  strength  of  sentences,  which  is,  to  avoid  conclu- 
ding them  with  an  adverb,  a  preposition,  or  any  inconsiderable  word. 
Such  conclusions  are  always  enfeebling  and  degrading.  There  are  sen- 
tences indeed,  where  the  stress  and  significancy  rests  chiefly  upon  some 
words  of  this  kind.  In  this  case,  they  are  not  to  be  considered  as  cir- 
camstances,  but  as  the  capital  figures  ;  and  ought,  in  propriety,  to  have 
the  principal  place  allotted  them.  No  fault,  for  instance,  can  be  found 
with  this  sentence  of  Bolingbroke's  :  '  in  their  prosperity,  my  friends 
shall  never  hear  of  me  ;  in  their  adversity,  always.'  Where  never  and 
always,  being  emphatical  words,  were  to  be  so  placed,  as  to  make  a 
strong  impression.  But  I  speak  now  of  those  inferior  parts  of  speech, 
when  introduced  as  circumstances,  or  as  qaalifications  of  more  important 
words.  In  such  case  they  should  always  b^  disposed  of  in  the  least 
conspicuous  parts  of  the  period ;  and  so  classed  with  other  words  of 
greater  dignity,  as  to  be  kept  in  their  proper  secondary  statjon. 

Affreeably  to  this  rule,  we  should  always  avoid  concluding  with  any 
of  those  particles,  which  mark  the  cases  of  nouns,  of,  to^fromy  trt^, 
by.  For  instance,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  say,  *  Avarice  is  a  crime 
of  which  wise  men  are  often  guilty,*  than  to  say,  '  Avarice  is  a  crime 
which  wise  men  are  often  guilty  of.'  This  is  a  Phraseology  which  all 
correct  writers  shun,  and  with  reason.  For  besides  the  want  of  dignity 
which  arises  from  those  monosyllables  at  the  end,  the  imagination  can- 
not avoid  resting,  for  a  little,  on  the  import  of  the  word  which  closes  the 
sentence :  and  as  those  prepositions  have  no  import  of  their  own,  but 
only  serve  to  point  out  the  relations  of  other  words,  it  is  disagreeable 
for  the  mind  to  be  left  pausing  on  a  word,  which  does  not,  by  itself^  pro- 
duce any  idea,  nor  form  any  picture  in  the  fancy. 
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For  tbe  same  reason,  verbs  which  are  used  in  a  componndsense,  wMi 
some  of  these  prepositions,  are,  though  not  so  bad,  yet  still  not  so  beaa- 
(ifiil  conclasioos  of  a  period  ;  such  as,  bring  abouty  lay  hold  of^  anme  over 
<o,  clear  ti/?,  and  many  other  of  this  kind  ;  instead  of  whicn,  if  we  can 
employ  a  simple  ?erb,  it  always  terminates  the  sentence  with  more 
strength.  Even  the  pronoun  i^  though  it  has  the  import  of  a  substantive 
noun,  and  indeed  often  forces  itself  upon  us  unavoidably,  yet,  when  we 
want  to  give  dignity  to  a  seoteqce,  should,  if  possible,  ba  avoided  in  the 
conclusion  ;  more  especially,  when  it  is  joined  with  some  of  the  prepo- 
sitions, as,  mth  U^  in  ii^  to  it.  In  the  following  sentence  of  the  Spectator, 
which  otherwise  is  abundantly  noble,  the  bad  effect  of  this  close  is  sensi- 
ble ;  '  There  is  not,  in  my  opinion,  a  more  pleasing  and  triumphant  con- 
sideration in  religion,  than  this,  of  tbe  perpetual  progress  which  the 
soul  makes  towards  the  perfection  of  its  nature,  without  ever  arriving  at 
a  period  in  iV  (No.  111.)  How  much  more  graceful  the  sentencOt  if 
it  had  been  so  constructed  as  to  close  with  the  word,  period. 

Besides  particles  and  pronouns,  any  phrase  which  expresses  a  circum- 
stance only,  always  brings  up  the  rear  of  a  sentence  with  a  bad  grace. 
We  m^y  judge  of  this,  by  tbe  following  sentence  from  Lord  Boliogbroke: 
(Letter  on  the  State  of  Parties  at  the  Accession  of  King  George  1.) 
*  Let  me,  therefore,  conclude  by  repeating,  that  division  has  caused  all 
the  mischief  we  lament;  that  unioo  alone  can  retrieve  it ;  and  that  a  great 
advance  towards  this  union,  was  the  coalition  of  parties,  so  happily 
began,  so  successfully  carried  on,  and  of  Inte  so  unaccountably  neglected; 
to  say  no  worse.'  This  last  phrase,  to  say  no  wone^  occasions  a  sad 
falling  off  at  the  end  ;  so  much  the  more  unhappy,  as  the  rest  of  the 
period  is  conducted  after  the  manner  of  a  climax,  which  we  expeot  to 
find  growing  to  the  last 

The  proper  disposition  of  such  circumstances  in  a  sentence,  is  often 
attended  with  considerable  trouble,  in  order  to  adjust  them  so,  as  shall 
^consist  equally  with  the  perspicuity  and  the  grace  of  the  period.  Though 
pecessary  parts,  they  are,  however,  like  unshapely  stones  in  a  buildings 
4f  hich  try  the  skill  of  an  artist,  where  to  place  them  with  the  least  of- 
fence. *  Jungantur,'  says  Q^nintilian,  '  quo  congrunnt  maaime ;  sicut  in 
atructura  saxorum  rudium,  etiam  ipsa  enormitas  invenit  cui  appficari,  et 
in  quo  possit  insistere.'* 

The  close  is  always  an  unsuitable  place  for  them.  When  the  sense 
admits  it,  the  sooner  they  are  despatched,  generally  speaking,  the  better; 
that  the  more  important  and  significant  words  nuy  possess  the  last  place, 
quite  disencumbered.  It  is  a  rule,  too,  never  to  crowd  too  many  cir*- 
cumstances  together,  but  rather  to  intersperse  them  in  different  parts  of 
the  sentence,  joined  with  the  capital  words  on  which  they  depend  ;  pro- 
vided that  care  be  taken,  as  I  before  directed,  not  to  clog  those  capital 
words  with  them.  For  instance,  when  Dean  Swift  says,  *  What  1  had 
the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time  ago,  in  conversa- 
tbn*  was  not  a  new  thought.'  (Letter  to  the  Earl  of  Oxford.)  These 
two  circumstances,  tome  time  ago^  and  in  conver$ation^  which  are  here 
put  together,  would  have  had  a  better  effect  disjoined  thus :  *  What  I 
bad  ti»  honour,  sometime  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship  in  con- 

*  "  Let  them  be  inserted  wherever  the  happiest  place  for  them  can  be  found ;  as 
ia  a  stroctore  composed  of  rongb  stonesi,  there  are  always  places  where  the  most 
irregalar  and  unshapely  may  find  some  adjacent  one  to  which  H  can  be  joined,  and 
some  basis  on  whicn  it  may  rest.'' 
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▼ersatioD.'  And  io  the  fonowing  Sentence  of  Lord  Bolingbrbke's : 
(Reirtarks  on  the  History  of  Enghmd.)  *  A  mooar^shy,  limited  like  oars, 
may  be  placed,  for  ought  t  knovy,  as  it  has  been  often  represented,  just 
in  the  middle  point,  from  whence  a  doTiatiob  leads,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
tyranny,  and  on  the  other,  to  anarchy.^  The  arrangement  woold  hare 
been  happier  thus:  *  A  monarchy,  liiiiited  like  oars,  may,  for  anght  I 
know,  be  placed,  as  it  has  often  been  Represented^  just  m  the  middle 
point,'  kc. 

1  shall  gire  only  one  rale  more,  relating  to  the  strength  of  a  sentence, 
which  is,  that  in  the  members  of  a  sentence,  where  two  things  are  com- 
pared or  contrasted  to  one  another  :  where  either  a  resemblance  or  an 
opposition  is  intended  to  be  eipressed,  some  resemblance,  in  the  lan- 
gui^e  and  construction,  should  be  preserved.  For  when  the  thinga 
themselves  correspond  to  each  other,  we  naturally  expect  to  find  the 
words  corresponding  too.  We  are  disappointed  when  it  is  Otherwise ; 
and  the  comparison,  or  contrast,  appears  more  imperfect.  Thus,  when 
Lord  Bolingbroke  says,  *  The  laughers  will  be  for  those  who  have  most 
wit;  the  serious  part  oTfenankind,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  op  their 
side  ;'  (Dissert,  on  Parties,  Pref.)  the  oppositioh  would  have  been  more 
complete,  if  he  had  said,  *  The  laughers  will  be  for  tho^e  who  have  moat 
wit ;  the  serious,  for  those  who  have  most  reason  on  their  side.' 

The  following  passage  from  Mr.  Pope's  preface  to  his  Homer,  falljr 
eiemplifies  the  rule  I  am  now  giving  :  *  Homer  was  the  greater  genius; 
Virgil,  the  better  artist :  in  the  one,  we  most  admire  the  man ;  in  the 
other,  the  work.  Homer  hurries  us  with  a  commanding  impetuosity ; 
Virgil  leads  as  with  an  attractive  majesty.  Homer,  scatters  with  a  gen- 
erous profusion ;  Virgil  bestows  with  a  careful  magnificence.  Homer, 
like  the  Nile,  pours  out  his  riches  with  a  sudden  overflow  ;  Virgil,  like 
a  river  in  its  banks,  with  a  constant  stream.  And  when  we  look  upon^ 
their  machines.  Homer  seems  like  his  own  Jupiter,  in  his  terrors,  shaking 
Olympus,  scattering  the  lightnings,  and  firii^  the  heavens  ;  Virgil,  like 
the  same  power,  in  his  benevolence,  counselling  with  the  gods,  laying 
plans  for  empires,  and  ordering  his  whole  creation.'  Periods  thus  con* 
structed,  when  introduced  with  propriety,  and  not  returning  too  often, 
have  a  sensible  beauty.  But  we  must  beware  of  carrying  our  attention^ 
to  this  beauty  too  far.  It  ought  only  to  be  occasionally  studied,  when 
comparisbn  or  opposition  of  objects  naturally  leads  to  it.  If  such  a  con- 
struction as  this  be  aimed  at  in  all  our  sentences,  it  leads  to  a  disagree- 
able uniformity ;  produces  a  regularly  returning  clink  io  the  period, 
which  tires  the  ear  ;  and  plainly  discovers  affectation.  Among  the  an-^ 
cients,  the  style  of  Isocrates  is  faulty  in  this  respect ;  and,  on  that  ac- 
count, by  some  of  their  best  critics,  particularly  by  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  he  is  severely  censured. 

This  finishes  what  I  bad  to  say  concerning  sentences,  considered,  with 
respect  to  their  meaning,  under  the  three  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity, 
and  strength.  It  is  a  subject  on  which  I  have  insisted  fully,  for  two  rea- 
sons: First,  because  it  is  a  subject,  which,  by  its  nature,  can  be  rendered 
more  didactic^  and  subjected  more  to  precise  rule,  than  many  other  sub- 
jects of  criticism  ;  and  next,  because  it  appears  to  me  of  considerable  im- 
portance and  use. 

For  though  many  of  these  attentions  which  I  have  been  recommend- 
ing, ttay  appear  minute,  yet  their  effect,  upon  writing  and  style,  is  much 
greater  than  might,  at  first,  be  imagined.    A  sentiment  which  is  express* 
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ed  in  a  period^  clearly,  neatly,  and  happily  arranged,  makes  always  » 
stronger  impression  on  the  mind,  than  one  that  is  feeble  or  embarrassed* 
Every  one  feels  this  a  poo  a  comparison :  and  if  the  effect  be  sensible 
in  one  sentence,  how  much  more  in  a  whole  discpursei  or  composition, 
that  is  made  np  of  dnch  sentences  ? 

The  fundamental  rule  of  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  into  which 
all  others  might  be  resolved,  undoubtedly  is,  to  commanicate,  in  the 
clearest  and  most  datural  ord^r,  the  ideas  which  we  mean  to  transfuse 
into  the  minds  of  others.  £very  arrangement  that  does  most  justice 
to  the  sense,  and  expresses  it  to  most  advantage,  strikes  us  as  beautiful. 
To  this  point  have  tended  all  the  rules  I  have  given.  And,  indeed,  did 
men  always  think  clearly,  and  were  they,  at  the  same  time,  fully  mas- 
ters of  the  language  in  which  they  write,  there  would  be  occasion  for 
few  rules.  Their  sentences  would  then,  of  course,  acquire  all  those 
properties  of  precision,  unity,  and  strength,  which  I  have  recommended. 
For  we  may  rest  assured,  that  whenever  we  express  ourselves  ill,  there 
is  besides  the  mismanagement  of  language,  for  the  most  part,  some  mis- 
take in  our  manner  of  conceiving  (he  subject.  Embarrassed,  otMcure, 
and  feeble  sentences,  are  generally,  if  not  always,  the  result  of  embar- 
rassed, obscure,  and  feeble  thought.  Thought  and  language  act  and  re- 
act upon  each  other  mutually.  Logic  and  rhetoric  have  here,  as  in 
many  other  cases,  a  strict  connexion  ;'and  he  that  is  learning  to  arrai^ 
his  sentences  with  accuracy  and  order,  is  learning,  at  the  same  time,  ta 
think  with  accuracy  and  order ;  an  observation  which  alone  will  justify 
all  the  care  and  attention  we  have  bestowed  on  this  subject. 


LECTURE  XIII. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES— HARMONT 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  sentences,  with  respect  to  their  mean^ 
ikig,  under  the  heads  of  perspicuity,  unity,  and  strength.  We  are  now 
to  consider  them,  with  respect  to  their  sound,  their  harmony,  or  agree- 
ableness  to  the  ear  ;  which  was  the  last  quality  belonging  to  them  that  1 
proposed  to  treat  of. 

Sound  is  a  quality  much  inferior  to  sense  ;  yet  such  as  must  not  be  dis- 
regarded. For  as  long  as  sounds  are  the  vehicle  of  conveyance  for 
our  ideas,  there  will  be  always  a  very  considerable  connexion  be- 
tween the  idea  which  is  conveyed,  and  the  nature  of  the  sound  which 
conveys  it.  Pleasing  ideas  can  hardly  be  transmitted  to  the  mind,  by 
means  of  harsh  and  disagreeable  sounds.  The  imagination  revolts  as  soon 
as  it  hears  them  uttered.  *  Nihil,'  says  Quintilian,  *  potest  intrare  in 
affectum,  in  aure,  velut  quodam  vestibulo,  statim  offendit.**  Music  has 
naturally  a  great  power  overall  men  to  prompt  and  facilitate  certain  emo- 
tions ;  insomuch  that  there  are  hardly  any  dispositions,  which  we  wish 
to  raise  in  others,  but  certain  sounds  may  be  found  concordant  to  those 

*  <  Nothittfi^  caii  eater  into  the  affections  which  stumbles  at  the  threshold,  by  of-' 
fending  the  ear.* 
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(lispositioDS,  and  tendiDg  to  promote  them.  Now,  langaage  maj,  id  some 
degree,  be  rendered  capable  of  this  power  of  music  ;  a  circumstance 
wUcb  must  needs  heighten  our  idea  of  languagi^  as  a  wonderful  inven* 
tion.  Not  content  with  simply  interpreting  our  ideas  to  others,  it  caa 
give  them  those  ideas  enforced  by  corresponding  sounds  ;  and,  to  the 
pleasure  of  communicating  thought,  can  add  the  new  and  separate  plea- 
sure of  melody. 

In  the  harmony  of  periods,  two  things  may  be  considered.  First, 
agreeable  sound,  or  modulation  in  general,  without  any  particular  ex- 
pression :  Next,  the  sound  so  ordered,  as  to  become  expressive  of  the 
sense.     The  first  is  the  more  common  ;  the  second  the  higher  beauty. 

First,  let  us  consider  agreeable  sound,  in  general,  as  the  property  of 
a  well-constructed  sentence  :  and,  as  it  was  of  prose  sentences  we  have 
hitherto  treated,  we  shall  confine  ourselves  to  them  under  this  head. 
This  beauty  of  musical  construction  in  prose,  it  is  plain,  will  depend 
upon  two  things  ;  the  choice  of  words,  and  the  arrangement  of  them. 

I  begin  with  the  choice  of  words  ;  on  which  head,  there  is  not  much 
to  be  said,  unless  I  were  to  descend  into  a  tedious  and  frivolous  detail 
concerning  the  powers  of  the  several  letters,  or  simple  sounds,  of  which 
speech  is  composed.  It  is  evident,  th^it  words  are  most  agreeable  to  the 
ear  which  are  composed  of  smooth  and  liquid  sounds,  where  there  is  a 
proper  intermixture  of  vowels  and  consonants  ;  without  too  many  harsh 
consonants  rubbing  against  each  other  ;  or  too  many  open  vowels  in  suc- 
cession, ta  caase  a  hiatus,  or  disagreeable  aperture  of  the  mouth.  It 
may  always  be  assumed  as  a  principle,  that  whatever  sounds  are  difficult 
io  pronunciation,  are,  in  the  same  proportion,  harsh  and  painful  to  the 
ear.  Vowels  give  softness  ;  consonants  strengthen  the  sound  of  words. 
The  music  of  language  requires  a  just  proportion  of  both  ;  and  will 
be  hurt,  will  be  rendered  either  grating  or  effeminate  by  an  excess  of 
either.  Long  words  are  commonly  more  agreeable  to  the  ear  than  mo- 
nosyllables. They  please  it  by  the  composition,  or  succession  of  sounds 
which  they  present  to  it :  and  accordingly  the  most  musical  languages 
aboood  most  in  them.  Among  words  of  any  length,  those  are  the  most 
masical,  which  do  not  run  wholly  either  upon  long  or  short  syllables, 
but  are  composed  of  an  intermixture  of  them  ;  such  as  tepent,  produce^ 
velocity^  celerity^  xTidependenty  impetuotiiy. 

The  next  he^,  respecting  the  harmony  which  results  from  a  proper 
arrangemant  of  the  words  and  members  of  a  period,  is  more  complex, 
and  of  greater  nicety.  For,  let  the  words  themselves  he  erer  so  well 
chosen,  and  well  sounding,  yet,  if  they  be  ill-disposed,  the  music  of  the 
sentence  is  utterly  lost.  In  the  harmonious  structure  and  disposition  of 
periods,  no  writer  whatever,  ancient  or  modern,  equals  Cicero.  He  had 
fitudied  this  with  care  ;  and  was  fond,  perhaps  to  excess,  of  what  he  calls 
the  "  Plena  ac  numerosa  oratio."  We  need  only  open  his  writings  to 
find  instances  that  will  render  the  effect  of  musical  language  sensible  to 
every  ear.  What,  for  example,  can  be  more  full,  round,  and  swelling, 
than  the  following  sentence  of  the  4th  Oration  against  Catiline  ?  *<  Co* 
gitate  quantis  laboribus  fundatum  imperium,  quanta  virtnte  stabilitam  It^ 
bertatem,  quanta  Deonim  benignitate  aoctas  exaggeratasque  fortunas, 
tina  Dox  pene  del^rit"  In  EU)g1isb,  we  may  take,  for  an  instance  of  a 
musical  sentence,  the  following  from  Milton,  in  his  treatise  on  Educa- 
tion :  "  We  shall  conduct  you  to  a  hill-side,  laborious  indeed,  at  the  first 
ascent ;  but  else,  so  smooth,  so  green,  so  full  of  goodly  prospects*  and 

Q 
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melodious  sounds  on  every  side,  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more 
cbarcniDg/'  Ever^r  thing  in  this  seateuce  couspires  to  promote  the  har- 
mony. The  words  are  happily  chosen  ;  full  of  liquid  and  soft  sounds  ; 
Itkboriouiy  tmooth,  green,  goodly,  melodious,  charming  :  and  these  words 
so  artfully  arranged,  that  were  we  to  alter  the  collocation  of  any  one  of 
(hem,  we  should,  presently,  be  sensible  of  the  melody  suffering.  For, 
let  us  observe,  how  tinely  the  members  of  the  period  swell  one  above 
ttuother.  **  So  smooth,  so  green," — '*  so  full  of  goodly  prospects,  and 
melodious  sounds  on  every  side  ;'* — till  the  ear,  prepared  by  this  gradual 
Fise,  is  conducted  to  that  full  close  on  which  it  rests  with  pleasure  ;*- 
^^  that  the  harp  of  Orpheus  was  not  more  charming." 

The  structure  of  periods,  then,  being  susceptible  of  a  melody  very 
sensible  to  the  ear,  our  next  inquiry  should  be,  how  this  melodious  struc^ 
ture  is  formed,  what  are  the  principles  of  it,  by  what  laws  is  it  regulated  ? 
And,  upon  this  subject,  were  1  to  follow  the  ancient  rhetoricians,  it  would 
be  easy  to  give  a  great  variety  of  rules.  For  here  they  have  entered  inta 
a  minute  and  particular  detail ;  more  particular,  indeed,  than  on  any 
•ther  head  that  regards  language.  They  hold,  that  to  prose  as  well  as  ta 
▼erse,  there  belong  certain  numbers,  less  strict,  indeed,  yet  such  as  can 
be  ascertained  by  rule.  They  go  so  far  as  to  specify  the  feet  as  they  are 
called,  that  is,  the  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  should 
enter  into  the  different  members  of  a  sentence,  and  to  show  what  the  ef* 
feet  of  each  of  these  will  be.  Wherever  they  treat  of  the  structure  of 
sentences,  it  is  always  the  music  of  them  that  makes  the  principal  object. 
Cicero  and  Q,uintilian  are  full  of  this.  The  other  qualities  of  precision, 
unity,  and  strength,  which  we  consider  as  of  chief  importance,  they 
handle  slightly  ;  but  when  they  come  to  the  ^''junctura  et  numerus,^^  the 
modulation  and  harmony,  there  they  are  copious.  Dionysius  of  Hali- 
camassus,  one  of  the  most  judicious  critics  of  antiquity,  has  written  a 
treatise  on  the  Composition  of  Words  in  a  Sentence^  which  is  altogether 
confined  to  their  musical  effect.  He  makes  the  excellency  of  a  sentence 
to  consist  in  four  things  ;  tirtit,  in  the  sweetness  of  single  sounds  ;  se- 
condly, in  the  composition  of  sounds,  that  is,  the  numbers  or  feet ;  third- 
ly, in  change  or  variety  of  sound  ;  and  fourthly,  in  sound  suited  to  the 
sense.  On  all  these  points  he  writes  with  great  accuracy  and  refine- 
ment ;  and  is  very  worthy  of  being  consulted  ;  though  were  one  now  to 
write  a  book  on  the  structure  of  sentences,  %ve  should  expect  to  find  the 
subject  treated  of  in  a  more  extensive  manner. 

In  modern  times,  this  whole  subject  of  the  musical  structure  of  dis- 
eourse,  it  is  plain,  has  been  much  less  studied  ;  and  indeed,  for  several 
reasons,  can  be  much  less  subjected  to  rule.  The  reai^ous,  it  will  be  ne- 
cessary to  give,  both  to  justify  my  not  following  the  tract  of  the  ancient 
rhe:oricians  on  this  subject,  and  to  show  how  it  has  come  to  pass,  that  a 
part  of  composition,  which  once  made  so  conspicuous  a  figure,  now 
draws  much  less  attention. 

In  the  first  place,  the  ancient  languages,  I  mean  the  Greek  and  the  Ro- 
man, were  much  more  susceptible  than  ours,  of  the  graces  and  the 
powers  of  melody.  The  quantities  of  their  syllables  were  more  i^xed 
and  determined  ;  their  words  were  longer  and  more  sonorous  ;  their 
uiethod  of  varying  the  terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs,  both  introduced 
a  greater  variety  of  liquid  sounds  and  freed  them  from  that  multiplicity 
of  little  auxiliary  words  which  we  are  obliged  to  employ  ;  and,  what  is 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  the  inversions  which  their  languages  allow < 
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-ed,  gare  them  the  power  of  placing  Iheir  words  in  wbateTer  order  was 
moflt  suited  to  a  musical  arrangement  All  thef^e  were  great  advantages 
which  they  enjoyed  abo? e  us,  for  harmony  of  period. 

In  the  neit  place,  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  the  former  especially, 
were,  in  truth,  much  more  musical  nations  than  we  ;  their  genius  was 
more  turned  to  delight  in  the  melody  of  speech.     Music  is  known  i» 
have  been  a  more  extensive  art  among  them  than  it  is  with  us ;  more 
universally  studied,  and  applied  to  a  greater  variety  of  objects.     Several 
iearned  men,  particularly  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  Re6ections  on  Poetry 
and  Painting,  have  clearly  proved,  that  the  theatrical  compositions  of  the' 
ftncients,  both  their  tragedies  and  comedies,  were  set  to  a  kind  of  music. 
Whence  the  modus  fecit,  and  the  tibiis  dextris  el  nnistris,  prefixed  to  the 
editions  o£  Terence's  plays.     All  sort  of  declamation  and  public  speak- 
ing, was  carried  on  by  them  in  a  much  more  musical  tone  than  it  is  among 
us.     It  approached  to  a  kind  of  chanting  or  recitative.     Among  the  Athe- 
nians, there  was  what  was  called  the  Nomic  melody  ;  or  a  particular  mea* 
«are  prescribed  to  the  public  officers,  in  which  they  were  to  promulgate 
the  laws  to  the  people  ;  lest,  by  reading  them  with  improper  tones,  the 
laws  might  be  exposed  to  contempt.     Among  the  Romans,  there  is  a  noted 
*tory  of  C.  Gracchus,  when  he  was  declaiming  in  public  having  a  musi- 
*  cian  standing  at  his  back,  in  order  to  give  him  the  proper  tones  with  a  pipe 
or6ute.  Even  when  pronouncing  those  terrible  tribt]niti:d  harangues,  by 
which  he  inflamed  the  one  half  of  the  citizens  of  Rome  agtunst  the  other  ; 
Ibis  attention  to  the  mufic  of  speech  was,  in  those  times,   it    seems^ 
thought  necessary  to  success.     Q,uintilian,  though  he  condemns  the  ex- 
cess of  this  sort  of  pronunciation,  yet  allows  a  '*  cantus  ob«cnrior'*  to  be 
a  beauty  in  a  public  speaker.     Hence,  that  variety  of  accents,  acute, 
grave,  and  circumflex,  which  we  find  marked  upon  the  Greek  syllables, 
to  express  not  the  quantity  of  them,  but  the  tone  in  which  they  were  to 
be  spoken  ;  the  application  of  which  is  now  wholly  unknown  to  us.     And 
though  the  Romanes  did  not  mark  those  accents  in  their  writing,  yet  it  ap- 
pears from  Quintilian,  that  they  used  them  in  pronunciation  :  ^*  Quantam 
guale^*^  says  he,  '*  comparantes  gravi,  iritcrrogantes  acuto  tenore  conclu-r 
dunt.'*     As  music  then  was  an  object  much  more  attended  to  in  speech, 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  than  it  is  with  us  ;  as,  in  all  kinds  of  pub- 
lic speakint;,  they  employed  a  much  greater  variety  of  notes,  of  tones  or 
inflections  of  voice,  than  we  use  ;  thi«  is  one  clear  reason  of  their  paying 
a  greater  Attention  to  that  construction  of  sentences,  which  might  best 
suit  (hi«>  musical  pronunciation. 

It  is  farther  known,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  genius  of  their  lan- 
guages, and  of  their  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  (he  musical  arrange- 
ment of  sentences,  di<l,  in  fart,  produce  a  greater  effect  in  public  speak- 
ing among  them,  than  it  could  possibly  do  in  any  modern  oration  ;  ano- 
ther reason  why  it  deserved  to  be  more  studied,  Cicero,  in  bi«  treatise, 
entitled.  Orator,  tells  us,  **Conciones  saepe  exclamare  vidi,  cum  verba 
apte  cecidissent.  I<l  enim  expectant  aures."*  And  he  gives  a  remarka- 
ble instance  of  the  effect  of  a  harmonious  period  upon  a  whole  assem- 
bly, from  a  sentence  of  one  of  Carbons  orations,  spoken  in  his  hearing. 
The  sentence  was,  **  Patris  dictum  sapiens  temeritaiisfiiii  comprobravi'," 
By  means  of  the  sound  of  which,  alone,  he  tells  us,  *^  Tantus  clamor  con- 

*  '*  1  have  often  been  witness  to  bursts  of  eiclAiORtion  in  the  pnblic  assembliei, 
when  sentences  closed  musically ;  for  that  is  a  pleasure  which  the  ear  cipects/* 
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eloDiB  ezcitatus  est,  ut  prorsas  admirabile  esset."  He  makes  m  remai^ 
the  feet  of  which  these  words  consist,  to  which  he  ascribes  the  power  •f 
the  melody  ;  aod  shows  how,  by  aUering  the  collocation,  the  whole  ef- 
fect would  be  lost ;  as  thus  :  ^'  patris  dictum  sapiens  comprobrayit  teme^ 
rhas  filii."  Now  though  it  be  true  that  Carbo's  sentence  is  extremely 
musical,  and  would  be  agreeable,  at  this  day,  to  an  audience,  yet  I  can* 
not  believe  that  an  English  sentence,  equally  harmonious,  would,  by  its 
harmony  alone,  produce  any  such  effect  on  a  British  audience,  or  excite 
any  such  wonderful  applause  and  admiration,  as  Cicero  ioibrms  us  this  of 
Carbo  produced.  Our  northern  ears  are  too  coarse  and  obtuse.  The 
melody  of  speech  has  less  power  over  us ;  and  by  our  simpler  and  plainer 
method  of  uttering  words,  speech  is,  in  troth,  accompanied  with  lefis 
melody  thap  it  was  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans.''^ 

Por  these  reasons,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  is  v<iin  to  think  of  bestowing 
the  same  attention  upon  the  harmonious  structure  of  our  sentences,  that 
was  bestowed  by  these  ancient  nations.  The  doctrine  of  the  Greek  and 
Roman  critics,  on  this  head,  has  misled^some  to  imagine,  that  it  might  be 
equally  applied  to  our  tongue  ;  and  that  our  prose  writing  might  be  re- 
gulated by  spondees  and  trochees,  and  iambuses  and  paaons,  and  other 
metrical  feet.  But  first,  our  words  cannot  be  measured,  or,  at  least,  can 
be  measured,  very  imperfectly  by  any  feet  of  this  kind.  For  the  quantity,* 
the  length  and  shortness  of  our  syllables,  is  not,  by  any  means,  so  fixed 
and  subjected  to  rule,  as  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  tongues  ;  but  very 
often  left  arbitrary,  and  determined  by  the  emphasis,  and  the  sense. 
Next,  though  our  prose  could  admit  of  such  metrical  regulation,  yet 
Arom  our  plainer  method  of  pronouncing  all  sorts  of  discourse  the  effect 
would  not  be  at  all  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  nor  be  relished  with  so  much 
pleasure,  as  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  :  and,  lastly,  this  whole  doc- 
trine about  the  measures  and  numbers  of  prose,  even  as  it  is  delivered 
by  the  ancient  rhetoricians  themselves,  is,  in  truth,  in  a  great  measure, 
loose  and  uncertain.  It  appears,  indeed,  that  the  melody  of  discourse 
waiNi  matter  of  infinitely  more  attention  to  them,  than  ever  it  has  been 
to  the  moderns.  But,  though  they  write  a  great  deal  about  it,  they  have 
never  been  able  to  reduce  it  to  any  rules  which  could  be  of  real  use  in 
practice.  If  we  consult  Cicero's  Orator^  where  this  point  is  discussed 
with  the  most  minuteness,we  shall  see  how  much  these  ancient  critics  dif- 
fered from  one  another,  about  the  feet  proper  for  the  conclusion,  and 
other  parts  of  a  sentence  ;  and  how  much,  after  all,  was  left  to  the  judg- 
ment of  the  ear.  Nor,  indeed  is  it  possible  to  give  precise  rules  con- 
cerning this  matter,  in  any  language  ;  as  all  prose  composition  must  be 
allowed  to  run  loose  in  its  numbers  ;  and  according  as  the  tenour  of  a  dis- 
course varies,  the  modulation  of  sentences  must  vary  infinitely. 

But,  although  I  apprehend,  that  this  musical  arrangement  cannot  be 
reduced  into  a  system,  1  am  fur  from  thinking  that  it  is  a  quality  to  be 
neglected  in  composition.  On  the  contrary,  I  hold  its  effect  to  be  very 
considerable  ;  and  that  every  one  who  studies  to  write  with  grace,  much 
more,  who  seeks  to  pronounce  in  pubhc,  with  success,  will  be  obliged  to 
attend  to^it  not  a  little.    But  it  is  hisi  ear,  cultivated  by  attention  and  prac- 

*  ^n  versa  qoidem,  theatra  tota  exclamant  si  fuit  una  syllaba  aut  brevior  aut  Ion- 
gior,  Nee  vero  muititudo  pedes  novit,  nee  ullos  numeros  tenet ;  nee  iltiid  quod  of- 
lendit,  aut  cur,  aut  in  quo  offendat  intelligit  ;  et  tamen  omnium  longitodinum  et 
DravUatum  in  souis  sicut  acutaruin,  graviumque  vocum,  judicium  ipsa  uatura  in 
Huribus  nostris  collocavit.'  Cicp.ro.  Orator,  c.  51. 
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tice,  that  must  chiefly  direct  him.  For  iDy  rules  that  caa  be  giyen,  on 
this  subject,  are  very  general.  Some  rules,  however,  there  are,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  form  the  ear  to  the  proper  harmony  of  discoorae.  I 
proceed  to  mention  such  as  appear  to  me  most  material. 

There  are  two  things  on  which  the  music  of  a  sentence  chiefly  depends. 
These  are  the  proper  distribution  of  the  several  members  of  it ;  and, 
the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole. 

First,  1  say,  the  distribution  of  the  several  members  is  to  be  carefblly 
attended  to.  It  is  of  importance  to  observe,  that  whatever  is  easy  ^nd 
agreeable  to  the  organs  of  speech,  always  sounds  grateful  to  the  ear. 
White  a  period  is  going  on,  the  termination  of  each  of  its  members  tonus 
a  pause  or  rest,  in  pronouncing  :  and  these  rests,  should  be  so  distributed 
as  to  make  the  course  of  the  breathing  easy,  and,  at  the  same  time,  shoul(i 
fidl  at  such  distance,  as  to  bear  a  certain  musical  proportion  to  each 
other.  This  will  be  best  illustrated  by  examples.  The  following  sen- 
tence is  from  Archbishop  Tillotson  :  **  rhis  discourse  concerning  the 
easiness  of  God's  commands,  does,  all  along,  suppose  and  acknowledge 
the  difflcnlties  of  the  flrst  entrance  upim  a  religious  course  :  except  only 
in  those  persons  who  have  had  the  happiness  to  be  trained  up  to  religioa 
by  the  easy  and  insensible  degrees  of  a  pious  and  virtuous  education." 
Here  there  is  no  harmony ;  nay,  there  is  some  degree  of  harshness  and 
unpleasantness ;  owing  principally  to  this,  that  t]bere  is,  properly,  no 
more  than  one  pause  or  rest  in  the  sentence,  falling  betwixt  the  two 
members  into  which  it  is  divided,  each  of  which  is  so  long  as  to  occasion 
a  considerable  stretch  of  the  breath  in  pronouncing  it. 

Observe,  now,  on  the  other  hand,  the  ease  with  which  the  followingsen- 
teace,  from  Sir  William  Temple,  glides  along,  and  the  graceful  intervals 
at  which  the  pauses  are  placed.  He  is  speaking  sarcastically  of  man  : 
**  But,  God  be  thanked,  his  pride  i^  threaten  than  his  ignorance,  and  what 
he  wants  in  knowledge,  he  supplies  by  sufficiency.  When  he  has  looked 
aboQt  him,  as  far  as  he  can,  be  concludes  there  is  no  more  to  be  (»een  ; 
when  he  iii  at  the  end  of  bis  line,  he  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean  ;  when 
he  has  shot  his  l>est,  he  is  sore  none  ever  did,  or  ever  can,  shoot  better, 
or  beyond  it*  His  own  reason  he  holds  to  be  the  certain  measure  of 
truth  ;  and  his  own  knowledge,  of  what  is  possible  in  nature."^  Here 
every  thing  is,  at  once,  easy  to  the  breath,  and  grateful  to  the  ear ;  and, 
it  18  this  sort  of  flowing  meiisure,  this  regular  and  proportional  division  of 
the  members  of  his  sentences,  which  renders  Sir  William  Temple's  style 
always  agreeable.  I  must  observe  at  the  same  time  that  a  sentence, 
with  too  many  rests,  and  these  placed  at  intervals  too  apparently  mea- 
sured and  regular,  is  apt  to  savour  of  affiectation. 

The  next  thing  to  be  attended  to,  is,  the  close  or  cadence  of  the  whole 
sentence,  which,  as  it  is  always  the  part  most  sensible  to  the  ear,  de- 
mands  the   greatest  care.      So  Qjuintilian  ;    *'  Non  igitur  durum  sit, 

*  On  this  instance.  He  is  addressing  himself  to  lady  Csiiex,  upon  tbe  death  of  her 
child  :  '  I  was  once  in  hope  that  what  was  so  violent  could  not  be  long :  but,  when  I 
observed  your  grief  to  grow  stronger  with  age,  and  to  increase,  like  a  stream,  the 
farther  it  ran ;  when  I  saw  it  drawouttosnch  unhappy  consequences,  and  to  threaten, 
no  less  than  your  ohtld,  your  he.ilth,  and  your  life,  I  could  nu  longer  forbear  this 
endeavour,  nor  end  it  without  begging  of  you,  for  God's  sake  and  for  your  own,  for 
vour  children  and  your  friends,  your  country  and  your  family,  tOat  you  would  no 
longer  abandon  yourself  to  a  disconsolate  paaion  ;  bnt  that  you  wOuld  at  length 
awi^en  your  piety,  give  way  to  your  prudence,  or,  at  least,  rouse  the  invincible 
spirit  of  the  Perceys,  that  never  yet  shrunk  at  any  disaster/ 
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neque  abroptum,  quo  animi,  velut,  respivant  ac  reficinntnr.  Haec  est 
sedes  orationis  ;  boc  aaditor  expectat ;  bic  laos  omnis  declamat*'*  Tbe 
only  important  rale  tbat  can  be  given  bere,  is,  tbat  wben  we  aim  at  dignity 
or  elevation,  tbe  sound  sbould  be  made  to  grow  to  tbe  last ;  tbe  longest 
members  of  tbe  period,  and  tbe  fullest  and  most  sonorous  words,  sbould 
be  reserved  to  tbe  conclusion.  As  an  example  of  tbis,  tbe  following 
sentence  of  Mr.  Addison's  may  be  given  :  *'  It  fills  tbe  mind  (speaking  cMf 
sight)  with  tbe  largest  variety  of  ideas  ;  converses  with  its  objects  at 
tbe  greatest  distance  ;  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  without  being 
tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments."  Every  reader  must  be 
sensible  of  a  beauty  here,  both  in  the  proper  division  of  tbe  members 
and  pauses,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  sentence  is  rounded,  and  con- 
ducted to  a  full  and  harmonious  close. 

The  same  holds  in  melody,  thit  I  observed  to  take  place  with  respect 
to  significancy  :  that  a  falling  off  at  the  end,  always  hurts  greatly.  For 
this  reason,  particles,  pronouns,  and  bttle  words,  are  as  ungracious  to 
the  ear,  at  the  conclusion,  as  I  formerly  showed  they  were  inconsistent 
with  strength  of  expression.  It  is  more  than  probable,  that  tbe  sense 
and  the  sound  have  here  a  mutUcd  influence  on  each  other.  That  which 
hurts  tbe  ear  seems  to  mar  the  strength  of  the  meaning :  and  tbat 
which  really  degrades  the  sense,  in  consequence  of  this  primary  eflTect, 
appears  also  to  have  a  bad  sound.  How  disagreeable  is  tbe  following 
sentence  of  an  author,  speaking  of  the  Trinity !  '*  It  is  a  mystery  which 
we  firmly  believe  tbe  truth  of,  and  humbly  adore  the  depth  of."  And  how 
easily  might  it  have  been  mended  by  this  transposition  I  **  It  is  a  mystery, 
the  truth  of  which  we  firmly  believe,  and  tbe  depth  of  which  we 
humbly  adore."  In  general  it  seems  to  bold,  that  a  musical  close,  in  our 
language,  requires  either  the  la^^t  syllable,  or  the  penult,  that  is,  the  last 
but  one,  to  be  a  long  syllable.  Words  which  consist  mostly  of  short  syl- 
lables, as,  contrary^  particular^  retrospect^  seldom  conclude  a  sentence 
harmoniously,  unless  a  run  of  long  syllables,  before  has  rendered  them 
agreeable  to  the  ear. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  observe,  that  sentences  so  constructed  as 
to  make  the  sound  always  swell  and  grow  towards  the  end,  and  to  rest, 
either  on  a  long  or  a  penult  long  syllable,  give  a  discourse  the  tone  of 
declamation.  The  ear  soon  becomes  acquainted  with  the  melody,  and 
is  apt  to  be  cloyed  with  it.  If  we  would  keep  up  the  attention  of  tbe 
reader  or  hearer,  if  we  would  preserve  vivacity  and  strength  in  our  com- 
position, we  must  be  very  attentive  to  vary  our  measures.  This  regards 
the  distribution  of  the  members,  as  well  as  the  cadence  of  the  period. 
Sentences  constructed  in  a  similar  manner,  with  the  pauses  falling  at  equal 
intervals,  should  never  follow  one  another.  Short  sentences  should  be 
intermixed  with  long  and  swelling  ones,  to  render  discourse  sprightly,  as 
well  as  magnificent.  Even  discords,  properly  introduced,  abrupt  sounds,' 
departures  from  res^ular  cadence,  have  sometimes  a  good  effect.  Mono- 
tony is  a  great  fault  into  which  writers  are  apt  to  fall,  who  are  fond  of 
harmonious  arrangement :  and  to  have  only  one  tune,  or  measure,  is  not 
much  better  than  having  none  at  all.  A  very  vulgar  ear  will  enable  a 
writer  to  catch  some  one  melody,  and  to  form  tbe  run  of  his  sentences 

*  '  Let  there  be  nothin?  harsh  or  abrupt  in  the  conclnsion  of  the  sentence,  on  ' 
which  the  mind  pauses  anJ  rests.    This  is  the  most  material  part  in  the  structure  of 
disconrse.  Here  every  hearer  eipecfs  to  he  gratified ;  here  his  applause  breaks  forth.' 
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according  to  it ;  which  sood  proves  disgusting.  But  a  just,  a  correct  ear 
is  requisite  for  raryiug  and  diversifying  the  melody  ;  and  hence  we  so 
seldom  meet  with  authors,  who  are  remarkably  happy  in  this  respect. 

Though  attention  to  the  music  of  sentences  must  not  be  neglected,  yet 
it  must  also  be  kept  within  proper  bounds  :  for  all  appearances  of  an  au- 
thor's affecting  harmony,  are  disagreeable  :  especially  when  the  love  of 
it  betrays  htm  so  far,  as  to  sacrifice,  in  any  instance,  perspicuity,  preci- 
sioo«  or  strength  of  sentiment,  to  sound.  All  unmeaning  words,  totro* 
duced  merely  to  round  the  period,  or  fill  up  the  meloily,  compleinenta 
numerorutn^  as  Cicero  calls  them,  are  great  blemishes  in  writing.  They 
are  childish  and  puerile  ornaments,  by  which  a  sentence  always  loses 
more  in  point  of  weight,  than  it  can  gain  by  such  additions  to  the  beauty 
of  its  sound.  Sense  has  its  own  harmony,  as  well  as  sound ;  and,  where 
the  sense  of  a  period  is  expressed  with  clearness,  force,  and  dignity,  it 
will  seldom  happen  but  the  words  will  strike  the  ear  agreeably;  at  least, 
a  very  moderate  attention  is  all  that  is  requisite  for  making  the  cadence 
of  such  a  period  pleasing  :  and  the  effect  of  greater  attention  is  often  no 
other,  than  to  render  composition  languid  and  enervated.  After  all  the  la- 
boor  which  Quintilian  bestows  on  regulating  the  measures  of  prose,  he 
comes  at  last,  with  his  usual  good  sense,  to  this  conclusion  :  *  In  univer- 
sum,  si  sit  necesse,  duram  potius  atque  asperam  compositionem  mahm  es- 
se, quam  effeminatam  ac  enervem,  qualis  apud  multos.  Ide5que,  Vincta 
quaedam  de  indnstria  sunt  solvenda,  oelaborata  videantur  ;  ueque  ullum 
idooeum  aut  aptum  verbom  praBtermittamuii,  gratia  lenitatis.*(Lib.ix.c.4.) 

Cicero,  as  1  before  observed,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  patterns 
of  a  harmonious  style.  His  love  of  it,  however,  is  too  vi&ible  ;  and  the 
pomp  of  his  numbers  sometimes  detracts  from  his  strength.  The  noted 
close  of  his,  esievideatuvy  which,  in  the  Oration  Pro  Lege  Manilia,  occurs 
eleven  times,  exposed  him  to  censure  among  his  contemporaries/  We 
must  otwerve,  however,  in  defence  of  this  great  orator,  that  there  is  a 
remarkable  union,  in  his  style,  of  harmony  with  ease,  which  is  always  a 
great  beauty ;  and  if  his  harmony  be  studied,  that  study  appears  to 
have  cost  him  little  trouble. 

Among  our  English  classics,  not  many  are  distinguished  for  musical 
arrangement.  Milton,  in  some  of  his  prose  works,  has  very  finely 
turned  periods  ;  but  the  writers  of  bis  age  indulged  a  liberty  of  inver- 
sion, which  now  would  be  reckoned  contrary  to  purity  of  style  ;  and 
though  this  allowed  their  sentences  to  be  more  stately  and  sonorous,  yet 
it  gave  them  too  much  of  a  Latinised  construction  and  order.  Of  later 
writers,  Shaftesbury  is,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  correct  in  his  nurobelrs. 
As  his  ear  was  delicate,  he  has  attended  to  music  in  all  his  sentences  ; 
and  he  is  peculiarly  happy  in  this  rii^spect,  that  he  has  avoided  the  mo- 
Dotooy  into  which  writers,  who  study  the  grace  of  sound,  are  very  apt 
to  fall ;  having  diversified  his  periods  with  great  variety.  Mr.  Addison 
has  also  much  harmony  in  his  style  ;  more  easy  and  smooth,  but  less  va- 
ried, than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  Sir  William  Temple  is,  in  general,  very 
flowing  and  i^eeable.     Archbishop  Tiltotson  is  too  often  careless  and 

*  *  Upon  tho  whole,  I  would  nUber  cboo«e,  that  composition  should  appear  rough 
and  harsh,  if  that  be  neceinary,  than  that  it  should  be  enervated  and  efiemioale  such 
as  we  find  the  style  of  too  many.  Some  sentences,  therefore,  which  we  have  studi- 
ously formed  into  melody,  should  l>e  thrown  loose,  that  they  miiy  not  seem  too  much 
latKMired :  nor  ought  we  ever  to  omit  any  proper  or  eipressive  word,  for  the  sake 
of  smoothing  a  period.' 
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laDgaid  ;  and  is  much  ontdone  by  Bishop  Atterbnry  io  the  matic  of  hi« 
periods.     Dean  Swift  despised  masical  arrangemeDt  altogether. 

Hitherto  1  have  discoursed  of  agreeable  souod,  or  modalation,  io 
general.  It  yet  remains  to  treat  of  a  higher  beauty  of  this  kind ;  the 
sound  adapted  to  the  sense.  The  former  was  no  more  than  a  simple 
accompaniment,  to  please  the  ear  ;  the  latter  supposes  a  peculiar  ex* 
pressioo  given  to  the  music.  We  may  remark  two  degrees  of  it :  First, 
thecurreift  of  sound,  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a  discourse;  next,  to  a  par* 
ticular  resemblance  effected  between  some  object,  and  the  sounds  that 
are  employed  in  describing  it. 

First,  I  say,  the  current  of  sound  may  be  adapted  to  the  tenour  of  a 
discourse.  Sounds  have,  in  many  respects,  a  correspondence  with  our 
ideas ;  partly  natural,  partly  the  effect  of  artificial  associations.  Hence 
it  happens,  that  any  one  modulation  of  sound  continued,  imprints  on  our 
style  a  certain  character  and  expression.  Sentences  constructed  with 
the  Ciceronian  fulness  and  swell,  produce  the  impression  of  what  is  im* 
portant,  magnificent,  sedate  ;  for  this  is  the  natural  tone  which  such  a 
course  of  sentiment  assumes.  But  they  suit  no  violent  passion,  no  eager 
reasoning,  no  familiar  address.  These  always  require  measurea 
brisker,  easier,  and  often  more  abrupt.  And,  therefore,  to  swell,  or  to 
let  down  the  periods,  as  the  subject  demands,  is  a  very  important  rqle 
in  oratory.  No  one  tenour  whatever,  supposing  it  to  produce  no  bad  effect 
from  satiety,  will  answer  to  all  different  compositions  ;  nor  even  to  all 
the  parts  of  the  same  composition.  It  were  as  absurd  to  write  a  papegy* 
ric,  and  an  invective,  in  a  style  of  the  same  cadence,  as  to  set  the  words 
of  a  tender  love  song  to  the  air  of  a  warlike  march. 

Observe,  how  finely  the  following  sentence  of  Cicero  is  adapted 
to  represent  the  tranquillity  and  ease  of  a  satisfied  state.  *  Etsi  homini 
nihil  est  magis  optandum  quam  prospera,  squabilis,  perpetuaque  (brtqna, 
secondo  vitae  sine  ulla  offeosione  cursu  ;  tamen,  si  mihi  tranquilla  et 
placata  omnia  fuis^ent  incrcdibili  quadam  et  penedivina,  qua  nunc 
vestro  beneficio  fruor,  Istitias  voluptate  caruissem.'*  Nothing  was  ever 
more  perfect  in  its  kind :  it  paints,  if  we  may  so  speak,  to  the  ear. 
But  who  would  not  have  laughed,  if  Cicero  had  employed  such  periods, 
or  such  a  cadence  as  this,  in  inveighing  against  Mark  Antony,  or  Cata* 
line  ?  What  is  requisite,  therefore,  is,  that  we  previously  fix,  in  our 
mind,  a  just  idea  of  the  general  tone  of  sound  which  suits  pur  subject ; 
that  is,  which  the  sentiments  we  are  to  express  most  naturally  assume, 
and  in  which  they  most  commonly  vent  themselves  ;  whether  round  or 
smooth,  or  stately  and  solemn,  or  brisk  and  quick,  or  bterrupted  and 
abrupt.  This  general  idea  must  direct  the  modulation  of  our  periods  ; 
to  speak  in  the  style  of  music,  must  give  us  the  key  note,  must  form  the 
ground  of  the  melody ;  varied  and  diversified  in  parts,  according  as 
either  our  sentiments  are  diversified,  or  as  is  requisite  for  producing  a 
suitable  variety  to  gratify  the  ear. 

If,  may  be  proper  to  remark,  that  our  translators  of  the  Bible  have 
often  been  happy  in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subject.  Grave^ 
solemn,  and  majestic  subjects  undoubtedly  require  such  an  arrangement 
of  words  as  runs  much  on  long  syllables ;  and,  particularly,  they  require 
the  close  to  rest  hpon  such.  The  very  first  verses  of  the  Bible,  are 
remarkable  for  this  melody  ;  '  In  the  beginning,  God  created  the  heavens 

**  Orat.  ad  Qairites,  post  Reditam. 
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and  the  earth ;  and  the  earth  was  without  form  and  void;  and  darkness 
was  upon  the  face  of  the  deep  ;  and  the  Spirit  of  God  mo? ed  upon  the 
face  of  the  waters."  Several  other  passages,  particularly  some  of  the 
Psalms,  afford  striking  examples  of  this  sort  of  grave,  melodious  con- 
struction. Any  composition  that  rises  considerably  above  the  ordinary 
tone  of  prose,  such  as  monumental  inscriptions,  and  panegyrical  charac- 
ters, naturally  runs  into  numbers  of  this  kind. 

But,  in  the  next  place,  besides  the  general  correspondence  of  the 
current  of  sound  with  the  current  of  thought,  there  may  be  a  more 
particular  expression  attempted,  of  certain  objects,  by  means  of  resem- 
bling sounds.  This  can  be,  sometimes,  accomplbhed  in  prose  composi* 
tion ;  but  there  only  in  a  more  faint  degree ;-  nor  is  it  so  much  expected 
there.  In  poetry,  chiefly,  it  is  looked  for  ;  where  attention  to  sound 
is  more  demanded,  and  where  the  inversions  and  liberties  of  poetical 
style  give  us  a  greater  command  of  sound  ;  assisted,  too,  by  the  versifi- 
cation, and  that  cantus  obscuriovj  to  which  we  are  naturally  led  in  read- 
ing poetry.     This  requires  a  little  more  illustration. 

The  sounds  of  words  may  be  employed  for  representing,  chiefly* 
three  classes  of  objects  ;  first,  other  sounds  ;  secondly^  motion ;  and 
thirdly,  the  emotions  and  passions  of  the  mind. 

First,  I  say,  by  a  proper  choice  of  words,  we  may  produce  a  resem- 
blance of  other  sounds  which  we  mean  to  describe,  such  as,  the  noise  of 
waters,  the  roaring  of  winds,  or  the  murmuring  of  streams.  This  is 
the  simplest  instance  of  this  sort  of  beauty.  For  the  medium  through 
which  we  imitate  here  is  a  natural  one  ;  sounds  represented  by  other 
sounds  ;  and  between  ideas  of  the  same  sense,  it  is  easy  to  form  a  con- 
nexion. No  very  great  art  is  1*equired  in  a  poet,  when  he  is  describ- 
ing sweet  and  soft  sounds,  to  make  use  of  such  words  as  have  most  U- 
qmds  and  vowels,  and  glide  the  softest ;  or,  when  he  is  describing  harsh 
sounds,  to  throw  together  a  number  of  harsh  syllables,  which  are  of 
difficult  pronunciation.  Here  the  common  structure  of  language  assists 
him ;  for  it  will  be  found,  that  in  most  languages,  the  names  of  many 
particular  sounds  are  so  formed,  as  to  carry  some  affinity  to  the  sound 
which  they  signify  ;  as  with  us,  the  whistling  of  winds,  the  buzz  aadhwn 
of  insects,  the  hiss  of  serpents,  the  crash  of  falling  timber  ;  and  many 
other  instances,  where  the  word  has  been  plainly  framed  upon  the 
sonnd  it  represents.  I  shall  produce  a  remarkable  example  of  this 
beauty  from  Milton,  taken  from  two  passages  in  Paradise  Lost,  describe 
ing  the  sound  made,  in  the  one,  by  ^the  opening  of  the  gates  of  hell ;  in 
the  other,  by  the  opening  of  those  of  heaven.  The  contrast  between 
the  two  displays,  to  great  advantage,  the  poet's  art.  The  first  is  the 
opening  of  hell's  gates : 


-  On  a  fuddeo  open  fly. 


With  impetuous  recoil,  and  jarring  sound 

Th'  inferual  doors ;  and  on  their  hinges  grate 

Harsh  thunder. B.i, 

Observe,  now,  the  smoothness  of  the  other  : 

Heaven  opened  wide 
Her  ever-during  gates,  hariaonious  sound, 
On  golden  hinges  turning B.  ii. 

The  following  beautiful  passage  from  Tasso's  Gierusalemme,  has  often 
been  admired  on  account  of  the  imitation  effected  by  sound  of  the  thiiig 
represented : 

R 
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Cbiama  gli  habitator  de  I'ombre  eteni« 

11  raaco  saon  de  la  Tartareo  tromba; 

Treman  le  spactoBe  atre  caverne, 

£t  Taer  cieco  a  quel  rumor  rimbomba ; 

Ni  stridendo  cosi  de  la  superne 

Region i  dele  ciel6,  il  folgor  piomba ; 

Ne  si  scossa  giammai  la  terra, 

Qnandi  vapori  in  sen  gravida  serra.        Caht.  iv,  Stane.  4. 

The  second  class  of  objects,  which  the  sound  of  words  is  often  em- 
ployed  to  imitate,  is,  motion  ;  as  it  is  swift  or ^ slow,  violent  or  gentle, 
equable  or  interrupted,  easy  or  accompanied  with  effort.  Though 
there  be  no  natural  affinity  between.sound,  of  any  kind,  and  motion,  yeC^ 
in  the  imagination,  there  is  a  strong  one  ;  as  appears  from  the  connex- 
ion between  music  and  dancing.  And,  therefore,  here  it  is  in  the  poet's 
power  to  give  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  kind  of  motion  he  would  describe, 
by  means  of  sounds  which  correspond,  in  our  imagination  with  thi^ 
motion.  Long  syllables  naturally  give  the  impression  of  slow  motion  ; 
as  in  this  line  of  Virgil : 

^   OUi  inter  sese  magna  vi  bracbia  tollont 
A  succession  of  short  syllables  presents  quick  motion  to  the  mind  ;  as, 
Quadrupedante  putrem  sonitu  quatit  ungula  campam. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  great  masters  of  this  beauty ;  and  their 
works  abound,  with  instances  of  it ;  most  of  them,  indeed,  so  oftea 
quoted,  and  so  well  known,  that  it  is  needless  to  produce  them.  I  shall 
give  one  instance,  in  English,  which  seems  happy.  It  u  the  descriptioa 
of  a  sudden  calm  on  tbe  s^as,  in  a  poem,  entitled,  The  Fleece. 

With  easy  coarae 
The  vessels  glide ;  unless  their  speed  be  stepped 
By  dead  calms,  that  oft  lie  on  these  smooth  seas 
When  every  zephyr  sleeps ;  then  the  shreuds  drop ; 
The  downy  feather,  on  the  cordage  hung, 
Moves  not ;  the  flat  sea  shines  like  yellow  gold 
Fas*d  in  the  fire,  or  like  the  marble  floor 
Of  some  old  temple  wide. 

The  third  set  of  objects  which  I  mentioned  the  soun4  of  words  as  ca- 
pable of  representing,  consists  of  the  passions  and  emotions  of  the  mind. 
Sound  may,  at  first  view,  appear  foreign  to  these :  but,  that  here  also, 
there  is  some  sort  of  connexion,  is  sufficiently  proved  by  the  power 
which  music  has  to  awaken,  or  to  assist  certain  passions,  and,  according 
as  its  train  is  varied,  to  introduce  one  train  of  ideas,  rather  than  another. 
This,  indeed,  logicdly  speaking,  cannot  be  called  a  resemblance  between 
the  sense  and  the  sound,  seeing  long  or  short  syllables  have  no  natural 
resemblance  to  any  thought  or  passion.  But  if  the  arrangement  of  syl- 
lables, by  their  sound  alone,  recall  one  set  of  ideas  more  readily  than 
another,  and  dispose  the  mind  for  entering  into  that  affection  which  the 
poet  means  to  raise,  such  arrangement  may,  justly  enough,  be  said  to 
resemble  the  sense,  or  be  similar  and  correspondent  to  it.  I  admit,  that 
in  many  instances,  which  are  supposed  to  display  this  beauty  of  accom- 
modation of  sound  to  the  sense,  there  is  much  room  for  imagination  to 
work ;  and,  according  as  a  reader  is  struck  by  a  passage,  he  will  often 
fancy  a  resemblance  between  the  sound  and  the  sense,  which  others 
cannot  discover.  He  modulates  the  numbers  to  his  own  disposition  of 
mind ;  and,  in  effect,  makes  the  music  which  he  imc^nes  himself  to 
hear.    However,  that  there  are  real  instances  of  this  kind,  and  that 
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poetry  k  capaUe  of  some  such  expressioo,  caDnot  be  doubted.^  Dryden^t 
Ode  on  St  Cecilia's  Day,  affords  a  very  beaatiful  exemplification  of  it, 
in  the  En^ish  langaage.  Without  much  stady  or  reflection,  a  po6t 
describing  pleasure,  joy,  and  agreeable  objects,  from  the  feefiog  ot  bis 
snbject,  naturally  runs  into  smooth,  liquid,  and  flowing  numbers. 

— — Nomqne  ipsa  deeora'm 

Cttsariem  aato  genetniylumenqQ^  javente 

ParpareaiDi  et  Isetos  ocnlis  afflArat  hcmores.  JSv.  I. 

Or, 

Deyenere  locos  lastos  et  amoetia  vireta 

FortonBtoraro,  memorum  sedesque  b^tas  *, 

Largior  faic  eampos  ssther,  et  lamine  Tegtlt. 

Purpure,  solemqae  hi  am,  mia  sidera  nomnt.  iEir.  V[. 

Brisk  and  lirely  sensations,  exact  quicker  and  more  animated  numbera. 

■■       Jayenam  manui  emioat  ardens 
Littoji  in  Hesperram.  Mi,  VII. 

Melancholy  and  gloomy  subjects,  naturally  express  themselves  in  slow 
measures,  and  long  words : 

In  those  deep  solitudes  and  awful  cells. 
Where  heavenly  pensive  contemplation  dwells. 
Et  caligantem  nigra  formidine  locum. 
1  hare  now  giyen  8u£5cient  openings  into  this  subject :  a  moderate 
acquaintance  with  the  good  poets,  either  ancient  or  modern,  will  suggest 
many  instances  of  the  same  kind.     And  with  this,  I  finish  the  discussion 
of  the  structure  of  sentences  :  Haying  fully  considered  them  under  all 
the  heads  J  mentioned ;  of  perspicuity,  unity,  strength,  and  musical 
arrangement. 


LECTURE  XIV. 


ORIGIN  AND  NATURE  OF  FIGURATIVE  LANGUAGE. 

Haviko  now  finished  what  related  to  the  construction  o£  sentences,  I 
proceed  to  other  rules  concerning  style.  My  general  division  of  the 
qualities  of  style,  was  into  perspicuity  and  ornament.  Perspicuity,  both 
in  single  words  and  in  sentences,  I  have  considered.  Ornament,  as  far 
as  it  arises  from  a  graceful,  strong,  or  melodious  construction  of  words, 
has  also  been  treated  of.  Another,  and  a  great  branch  of  the  ornament 
of  style,  is,  figurative  language  ;  which  is  now  to  be  the  subject  of  our 
consideration,  and  will  require  a  full  discussion. 
Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  what  iis  meant  by  figures  of  speech  ?  * 
In  general,  they  always  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity  of  ex- 

«  *  On  the  subject  of  figures  of  speech,  all  the  writers  who  treat  of  rhetoric  or  com* 
positloo,  have  insisted  largely.  To  make  references,  therefore,  on  this  subject  were 
endless.  On  the  foundations  of  figurative  language,  in  general,  one  of  the  most  sen- 
sible,  and  instructive  writers  appears  to  me,  to  he  M.  Marsais,  in  his  TVaid  des  J)rope§ 
pour  $ervir  cT  IfUroduetion  i  la  Ahitoriqtu  et  dia  Logique,  For  observations  on  par* 
ticular  ficures,  the  EUmmts  of  Crilteitm  may  be  consulted,  where  the  subject  is 
folly  handled,  and  illustrated  by  a  great  variety  of  examples. 
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presftion ;  the  idea  which  we  intend  to  convey,  not  only  enunciated  to 
others,  bat  enunciated,  in  a  particular  manner,  ani  with  some  circm- 
atance  added,  which  is  designed  to  render  the  impression  more  strong  aod 
Ttvid.  When  1  say,  for  instance,  '  That  a  good  roan  enjoys  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  adversity  ;'  I  just  eipress  my  thought  in  th^  simplest  man- 
ner possible.  But  when  I  say,  *  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in 
darkness ;'  the  same  sentiment  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style ;  a 
new  circumstance  is  introduced  ;  light  is  put^  in  the  place  of  comfort, 
and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea  of  adversity.  In  the  same  man- 
ner, to  say,  '  It  is  impossible,  by  any  search  we  can  make,  to  explore 
the  divine  nature  fully,'  is  to  make  a  simple  proposition.  But  when  we 
say,  *  Canst  thou,  by  searching,  find  out  God?  Canst  thou  find  out  the 
Almighty  to  perfection  ?  It  is  high  as  heaven,  what  canst  thou  do  ? 
deeper  than  hell,  what  canst  thou  know  ?'  This  introduces  a  figure  into 
dtyle ;  the  proposition  being  not  only  expressed,  but  admiration  and 
astonishment  being  expressed  together  with  it. 

But,  though  figures  imply  a  deviation  from  what  may  be  reckoned  the 
most  simple  form  of  speech,  we  are  not  thence  to  conclude,  that  they 
imply  any  thing  uncommon  or  unnatural.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the 
case,  that,  on  very  many  occasions,  they  are  both  the  most  natural,' and 
the  most  common  method  of  uttering  our  sentiments.  It  is  impossible  to 
compose  amr  discourse  without  using  them  often  ;  nay,  there  are  few 
sentences  of  any  length,  in  which  some  expression  or  other,  that  may 
be  termed  a  figure,  does  not  occur.  From  what  causes  this  happens, 
shall  be  afterward  explained.  The  fact,  in  the  mean  time,  shows,  that 
they  are  to  be  accounted  part  of  that  language  which  nature  dictates  to 
men.  They  are  not  the  inventions  of  the  schools,  nor  the  mere  product 
of  study :  on  the  contrary,  the  most  illiterate  speak  in  figures,  as  of- 
ten as  the  most  learned.  Whenever  the  imaginations  of  the  vulgar  are 
much  awakened,  or  their  passions  inflamed  against  one  another,  they 
will  pour  forth  a  torrent  of  figurative  language  as  forcible  as  could  be 
employed  by  the  most  artificial  declaimer. 

What  then  is  it,  which  has  drawn  the  attention  of  critics  and  rhetori- 
cians so  much  to  these  forms  of  speech  ?  It  is  this  :  They  remarked, 
that  in  them  consists  much  of  the  beauty  and  the  force  of  language,  and 
found  them  always  to  bear  some  characters,  or  distinguishing  marks,  by 
the  help  of  which  they  could  reduce  them  under  separate  classes  and 
heads.  To  this,  perhaps,  they  owe  their  name  of  figures.  As  the 
fisure,  or  shape  of  one  body,  distinguishes  it  from  another,  so  these  forms 
of  speech  have,  each  of  them,  a  cast  or  turn  peculiar  to  itself,  which 
both  distinguishes  it  from  the  rest,  and  distinguishes  it  from  simple 
expression.  Simple  expression  just  makes  our  idea  known  to  others  ; 
but  figurative  language,  over  and  above,  bestows  a  particular  dress 
upon  that  idea;  a  dress,  which  both  makes  it  to  be  remarked,  and  adorns 
it  Hence,  this  sort  of  language  became  early  a  capital  object  of  atten- 
tion to  those  who  studied  the  powers  of  speech. 

Figures,  in  general,  may  be  described  to  be  that  language,  which  is 
prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  passions.  The  justness  of 
this  description  will  appear,  from  the  more  particular  account  1  am* 
afterward  to  give  of  them.  Rhetoricians  commonly  divide  them  int9 
two  great  classes ;  figures  of  .words,  and  figures  of  thought.  The 
former,  figures  of  words,  are  commonly  called  tropes,  and  consist  in  a 
word's  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  different  from  its 
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original  and  primitiye  meaning  ;  so  that  if  yon  alter  the  word,  yon  destroy 
the  figure.  Thus,  in  the  instance  I  gave  before  ;  '  Light  ariseth  to 
the  upright  in  darkness.'  The  trope  consists  in  *■  light  and  darkness' 
being  not  meant  literally,  bnt  snbstitnted  for  comfort  and  adrersity,  on 
account  of  some  resemblance  or  analogy  which  they  are  supposed  to  bear 
to  these  conditions  of  life.  The  other  class,  termed  figures  of  thought, 
supposes  the  words  to  be  used  in  their  proper  and  literal  meaning,  and 
the  figure  to  consist  in  the  turn  of  the  thought ;  as  is  the  case  in  excla- 
mations, interrogations,  apostrophes,  and  comparisons ;  where,  though 
you  Tary  the  words  that  are  used,  or  translate  them  from  one  language 
into  another,  you  may,  nerertheless,  still  preserve  the  same  figure  in  the 
thought.  This  distinction,  however,  is  of  no  great  use  ;  as  nothing  can 
be  built  upon  it  in  practice  ;  neither  is  it  always  very  clear.  It  is  of  lit- 
tle importance,  whether  we  give  to  some  particular  mode  of  expression 
the  name  of  a  trope,  or  of  a  figure ;  provided  we  remember,  that  figu- 
rative language  always  imports  some  colouring  of  the  imagination,  or 
some  emotion  of  passion,  expressed  in  our  style  :  and,  perhaps,  figures 
of  imagination,  and  figures  of  passion,  might  be  a  more  useful  distribu- 
tion of  the  subject.  But  without  insisting  on  any  artificial  divisions,  it 
will  be  more  useful,  that  I  inquire  into  the  origin  and  the  nature  of 
figures.  Only,  before  I  proceed  to  this,  there  are  two  general  observa- 
tions which  it  may  be  proper  to  premise. 

The  first  is,  concerning  the  use  of  rules  with  respect  to  figurative 
language.  I  admit,  that  persons  may  both  speak  and  write  with  propriety, 
who  know  not  the  names  of  any  of  the  figures  of  speech,  nor  ever 
studied  any  rules  relating  to  them.  Nature,  as  was  before  observed, 
dictates  the  use  of  figures  ;  and,  like  Mons.  Jourdain,  in  Moliere,  who 
bad  spoken  for  forty  years  in  prose,  without  ever  knowing  it,  many  a  one 
uses  metaphorical  expressions  for  good  purpose,  without  any  idea  of 
what  a  metaphor  is.  It  will  not,  however,  follow  thence,  that  rules  are 
of  no  service.  All  science  arises  from  observations  on  practice.  Prac- 
tice has  always  gone  before  method  and  rule  ;  but  method  and  rule  have 
afterward  improved  and  perfected  practice  in  every  art.  We  every 
day  meet  with  persons  who  sing  agreeably,  without  knowing  one  note  of 
the  gan^ut.  Tet,  it  has  been  found  of  importance  to  reduce  these  notes 
to  a  scale,  and  to  form  an  art  of  music  ;  and  it  would  be  ridiculous  to 
pretend,  that  the  art  is  of  no  advantage,  because  the  practice  is  founded 
io  nature.  Propriety  and  beauty  of  speech  are  certainly  as  improvable 
as  the  ear  or  the  voice  ;  and  to  know  the  principles  of  this  beauty,  or 
the  reasons  which  render  one  figure,  or  one  manner  of  speech  preferable 
to  another,  cannot  fail  to  assist  and  direct  a  proper  choice. 

But  I  must  observe,  in  the  next  place,  that  although  this  part  of  style 
merits  attention,  and  is  a  very  proper  object  of  science  and  rule  \  al- 
though much  of  the  beauty  df  composition  depends  on  figurative  lan- 
guage ;  yet  we  must  beware  of  imagining  that  it  depends  solely,  or 
even  chiefly,  upon  such  language.  It  is  not  so.  The  great  place  which 
the  doctrine  of  tropes*  and  figures  has  occupied  in  systems  of  rhetoric  ; 
the  over-anxious  care  which  has  been  shown  in  giving  names  to  a  vast 
variety  of  them,  and  in  ranging  them  under  difierent  classes,  has  often 
led  persons  to  imagine,  that  if  their  composition  was  well  bespangled  with 
a  number  of  these  ornaments  of  speech,  it  wanted  no  other  beauty : 
whence  has  arisen  much  stiffness  and  afiectation.  For  it  is,  in  truth,  the 
s^timentor  passion,  which  lies  under  the  figured  expression,  that  gives 
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it  any  merit.  The  figure  is  only  the  dress  ;  the  sentiment  is  the  body 
and  the  sabstaace.  .  No  fi|e;ures  will  render  a  cold  or  ao  empty  composi- 
tion interestiofc ;  whereas,  if  a  sentiment  be  sublime  or  pathetic,  it  cwet 
support  itself  perfectly  well  without  any  borrowed  assistance.  Hence^ 
seTcral  of  the  most  affecting  and  admired  passages  of  the  best  authors,^ 
are  expressed  in  the  simplest  langnage.  The  following  sentiment  from 
Virgil,  for  instance,  makes  its  way  at  once  to  the  heart,  without  the  help 
of  any  figure  whatever.  He  is  describing  an  Argife,  who  falls  in  battle, 
in  Italy,  at  a  great  distance  from  his  oatiTO  country  : 

Sternitar,  infelix,  oliedo  yulnere,  codumque 

Atpicit,  etdulces  morienB  remhusoitar  Ai^9.*     iEir.  x.  781. 

A  single  stroke  of  thb  kiod,  drawn  as  by  the  very  pencil  of  nature,  is 
worth  a  thousand  figures.  In  the  same  manner,  the  simple  style  of  Scrip- 
ture :  *  He  spoke,  and  it  was  done  ;  he  commanded,  and  it  stood  fast,* 
'God  said,  let  there  be  light ;  and  there  was  light,'  imparts  a  lofty  con- 
ception to  much  greater  advantage,  than  if  it  had  been  decorated  by  the 
most  pompous  metaphors.  The  fact  is,  that  the  strong  pathetic,  and  the 
pare  sublime,  not  onl^  have  little  dependence  on  figures  of  speech,  bat 
generally  reject  them.  The  proper  region  of  these  ornaments  is,  where 
a  moderate  degree  of  elevation  ahd  passion  is  predominant ;  and  there 
they  contribute  to  the  embellishment  of  discourse,  only  when  there  is  a 
basis  of  solid  thought  and  natural  sentiment ;  when  they  are  inserted  in 
their  proper  place  ;  and  when  they  rise,  of  themselves,  from  the  subject 
without  l>eiog  sought  after. 

Having  premised  these  observations,  I  proceed  to  give  an  account  of 
the  origin  and  nature  of  figures  ;  principally  of  such  as  have  their  de- 
pendence on  language  ;  including  that  numerous  tribe  which  the  rheto- 
ricians call  tropes. 

At  the  first  rise  of  language,  men  would  begin  with  giving  names  to 
the  different  objects  which  they  discerned,  or  thought  of.  This  nomencla- 
ture would,  at  the  beginning,  be  very  narrow.    According  as  men's  ideas 


*  **  Antbares  had  from  Argus  travelPd  far, 

Alcides'  frieod,  and  broUier  of  the  war ; 

Now  falling,  by  another's  w«and,  his  •yt^  ' 

He  casts  to  Heaven,  on  Argos  thinks  and  dies.*' 
In  this  translation,  much  of  the  beauty  of  the  original  b  lost.  *  Oo  Argas  thinks 
and  dies,'  is  by  no  means  equal  to  '  dulois  moriens  remlniscitnr  Argos.*  <  As  he  dies 
be  remembers  his  beloved  Argos.'  It  is  indeed  observable,  that  in  most  of  those 
tender  and  pathetic  passages,  which  do  so  mach  honour  to  Virgilj  that  gtaat  poet 
expresses  himself  with  the  utmost  simplicity :  as 

Te,  dulcis  coniux,  te  solo  in  littore  secum. 

Te  veniente  die,  te  decedente  canebat.  Gaoao.  IV. 

And  so  in  that  moving  prayer  of  Evander,  upon  his  parting  with  his  son  Pallas : 
At  vos  O  Superi !  et  DivAm  tu  maxime  rector, 

Jupiter,  Arcaaii  qusBso  miserescite  regis, 

Et  patrias  aadite  preces.     Si  nnmina  vestra 

Incolumem  Pallanta  mihi,  si  fata  reservant. 

Si  visurus  eam  vivo,  et  ventants  in  unam, 

Vitam  oro:  patiar  quemvis  dnrare  laborem  ! 

Sin  aliquem  infandum  casum,  FoKuna,  minaris, 

I4unc,  O  nunc  liceat  crudelem  abrumpere  vitam  ! 

Dum  curse  ambiguss,  dum  spes  incerta  fntnri ; 

Dum  te,  care  Puer !  mea  sera  et  sola  volnptas ! 

Amplexu  teneo ;  gravior  ne  nuncius  auras 

Vnlneret Mv.  VII.  072. 
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^loltipKed,  and  their  ac<][iiaiataDce  with  ohjectis  increii«ed»  their  stockof 
names  aod  words  WQuld  increase  also.  But  to  the  infinite  yariet j  of  ob* 
jects  and  ideas,  no  language  is  adequate.  No  laogua^se  is  so  copieoa,  as 
'^  have  a  separate  won)  for  every  separate  idea.  Men  naturally  sooght 
to  abridge  this  labour  of  multiplyiDg  words  in  infinttvm  ;  and,  io  ordef 
to  lay  less  burden  on  their  memories,  made  oue  word,  which  they  had 
already  appropriated  to  a  certain  idea  or  object,  stand  also  for  some  other 
idea  or  object ;  between  which  and  the  primary  one,  they  found  oi^  fan- 
cied some  relation.  Thus,  the  preposition,  is,  was  originally  invented 
to  express  the  circumstance  of  place :  *'  The  man  was  killed  in  the 
wood."  In  progress  of  time,  words  were  wanted  to  express  men's  be- 
ing connected  with  certain  conditions  of  fortune,  or  certain  situations  of 
mind  ;  and  some  resemblance,  or  analogy,  being  fancied  between  these^ 
and  the  place  of  bodies,  the  wordtn,  was  employed  to  express  men's  be<* 
ing  so  circumstanced ;  as  one's  being  in  health,  or  in  sickness,  in  pros- 
peri^»  or  t»  adversity,  in  joy,  or  in  grief,  in  doubt,  or  tn  danger,  or  in 
safety.  Here  we  see  this  preposition,  tn,  plainly  assuming  a  tropical  sig- 
nification, or  carried  off  finDm  its  original  meaning,  to  signify  something 
else,  which  relates  to,  or  resembles  it. 

Tropes  of  this  kind  abound  in  all  languages,  and  are  plainly  owing  to 
the  want  of  proper  words.  The  operations  of  the  mind  and  affections, 
in  particular,  are,  in  most  languages,  described  by  words  taken  from  sen- 
sible objects.  The  reason  is  plain.  The  names  of  sensible  objects  were» 
in  all  langui^s,  the  words  most  early  introduced  ;  and  were,  by  degrees, 
extended  to  those  mental  objects,  of  which  men  had  more  obscure  con^ 
ceptions,  and  to  which  they  round  it  more  difficult  to  assign  distinct  names. 
They  borrowed,  therefore,  the  name  of  sonae  sensible  idea,  where  their 
imagination  found  some  affinity.  Thus,  we  speak  of  a /^tercti^  judgment, 
and  a  cUar  head  ;  a  $oft  or  a  hard  heart ;  a  rougjk  or  a  nnomth  behavioar* 
We  say,  inflamed  by  anger,  tnarmedhy  love  ;  ffv«//edwith  pride,  melted 
into  grief;  md  these  are  almost  the  only  significant  words  wUch  we 
have  for  such  ideas. 

But,  although  the  barrenness  of  language,  and  the  want  of  words  be 
doubtless  one  cause  of  the,  invention  of  trop<es  ;  yet  it  is  not  the  only, 
nor  perhaps,  even  the  principal  source  of  this  form  of  speech.  Trope^ 
have  arisen  more  frequently,  and  spread  themselves  wider,  from  the  in- 
fluence which  imagination  possesses  over  language.  The  train  on  which 
this  has  proceeded  among  all  nations,  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain. 

Every  object  which  makes  any  impression  on  the  human  mind,  is  con- 
stantly accompanied  with  certain  circumstances  and  relations  that  strike 
us  at  the  same  time.  It  never  presents  itself  to  our  view,  isoli^  as  the 
French  express  it ;  that  is,  independent  on,  and  separated  from,  every 
other  thing ;  but  always  occurs  as  somehow  rdated  to  odier  objects.: 
going  before  them,  or  following  them ;  their  ellect  or  their  cause  ;  re- 
sembling them  or  opposed  to  them  ;  distinguishied  by  certain  qualities,  or 
surrounded  with  certain  circumstances.  By  this  means,  every  idea  or 
object  carries  in  its  train  some  other  ideas,  which  may  be  considered 
as  its  accessories.  These  accessories  often  strike  the  imagination  more 
than  tbV  principal  idea  itself.  They  are^  perhaps,  more  agreeable  ideas  ; 
or  they  are  more  fimiiliar  to  our  conceptions  ;  or  they  recall  to  our  mem- 
ory a  sreater  variety  of  important  circumstances.  The  imagination  is 
more  disposed  to  rest  upon  some  of  them ;  and  therefore  instead  of  using 
the  proper  name  of  the  principal  idea  which  it  means  to  ei^ess,  it  em- 
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» 
ploys,  in  its  place,  t  y  or  correspondent  idea ; 

although  the  princtp  U  known  name  of  its  own. ' 

Hence  a  vast  variety  i  words  obtain  currency  in 

all  languages,  throng  and  men  of  lively  imagina* 

tions  are  every  day 

Thus,  when  we  design  to  intimate  the  period,  at  which  a  state  enjoyed 
most  reputation  orglory,  it  were  easy  to  employ  the  proper  words  for  ex- 
pressing this  ;  but  as  this  is  readily  connected,  in  our  imagination,  with 
the  flourishing  period  of  a  plant  or  a  tree,  we  lay  hold  of  tins  correspon- 
dent idea,  and  say,  '^  The  Roman  empire  flourished  most  under  Augustus.' 
The  leader  of  a  faction  is  plain  language  ;  but  because  the  head  is  the 
principal  part  of  the  human  body,  and  is  supposed  to  direct  all  the  ani- 
mal operations,  resting  upon  this  resemblance,  we  say, '  Cataline  was  the 
head  of  the  party. '  The  word,  voice,  was  originally  invented  to  signify 
the  articulate  sound,  formed  by  the  organs  of  the  mouth  ;  but,  as  by 
means  of  it  men  signify  their  ideas  and  their  intentions  to  each  other, 
voice  soon  assumed  a  great  many  other  meanings,  all  derived  from  this 
primary  efliect.  '  To  give  our  voice'  for  any  thing,  signified,  to  give  our 
sentiment  in  favour  of  it.  Not  only  so  ;  but  voice  was  transferred  to  sig- 
nify any  intimation  of  will  or  judgment,  though  given  without  the  least 
interposition  of  voice  in  its  literal  sense,  or  any  sound  uttered  at  all. 
Thus  we  speak  of  listening  to  the  voice  of  conscience,  the  voice  of  na- 
ture, the  voice  of  God.  This  usage  takes  place,  not  so  much  from  bar- 
renness of  language,  or  want  of  a  proper  word,  as  from  an  allasion  which 
we  choose  to  make  to  voice,  in  its  primary  sense,  in  order  to  convey  our 
idea,  connected  with  a  circumstance  which  appears  to  the  fancy  to  give  it 
more  sprightliness  and  force. 

The  account  which  I  have  now  given,  and  which  seems  to  be  a  full  and 
&ir  one,  of  the  introduction  of  tropes  into  all  languages,  coincides  with 
what  Cicero  briefly  hints,  in  his  third  book,  De  Oratore.  <*  Modus 
transferendi  verba  late  patet ;  quam  necessitas  primum  genuit,  coacta 
inopia  et  angustias;  post  autem  delectatio,  jucunditasque  celebravit. 
Nam  ut  vestis,  frigoris  depellendi  causa  reperta  primo,  post  adhiberi  coep- 
ta  est  ad  ornatum  etiam  corporis  et  dignitatem,  sic  verbi  translatio  insti- 
tuta  est  inopiae  causa,  frequentata  delectationis."* 

From  what  has  been  said,  it  clearly  appears,  how  that  must  come  to 
pass  which  I  had  occasion  to  mention  in  a  former  lecture,  that  all  lan- 
guages are  most  figurative  in  their  early  state.  Both  the  causes  to  which 
I  ascribed  the  origin  of  figures,  concur  in  producing  this  effect  at  the  be- 
ginnings of  society.  Language  is  then  most  barren  ;  the  stock  of  pro- 
per names  which  have  been  invented  for  things,  is  small;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  imagination  exerts  great  influence  over  the  conceptions  of 
men  and  their  method  of  uttering  them  ;  so  that,  both  from  necessity  and 
from  choice,  their  speech  will,  at  that  period,  abound  in  tropes.  For  the 
savage  tribes  of  men  are  always  much  given  to  wonder  and  astonishment. 
Every  new  object  surprises,  terrifies,  and  makes  a  strong  impression  on 
their  mind ;  they  are.govemed  by  imagination  and  passion,  more  than  by 

*  '<  The  figurative  usage  of  words  Is  very  extensive ;  an  usage  to  which  necessity 
first  gave  rise  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  words,  and  barrenness  of  language ; 
but  which  the  pleasure  that  was  found  in  it  afterward  rendered  frequent.  For  as 
garments  were  first  contrived  to  defend  our  bodies  from  the  cold,  and  afterward, 
were  employed  for  the  purpose  of  ornament  and  dignitj^,  so  figures  of  speechi  in:- 
trodaced  oy  want,  were  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  entertainmeot." 
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teason  ;  and,  of  course,  th  nctured  hy  their 

genius.     In  fact,  we  find,  t  the  American  and 

Indian  languages  ;  hold,  pi  ;  full  of  strong  al- 

lusions to  sensible  qualities  ick  them  most  ia 

their  wild  and  solitary  life  harangue  to  hid 

tribe,  in, a  style  full  of  stronger  metaphors  than  a  Europeaii  would  use 
in  an  epic  poem. 

As  language  makes  gradual  progress  towards  refinement,  almost  etery 
object  comes  to  have  a  proper  name  given  to  it,  and  perspicuity  and  pre-^ 
cision  are  more  studied.  But  still  for  the  reasons  before  given,  borrowed 
words,  or  as  rhetoricians  call  them,  tropes  must  continue  to  occupy  a  con- 
siderable place.  In  every  language,  too,  there  are  a  multitude  of  words, 
which,  though  they  were  figurative  in  their  first  application  to  certain  ob- 
jects, yet,  by  long  use,  lose  their  figurative  power  wholly^  and  come  to 
be  considered  as  simple  and  literal  expressions.  In  this  case,  are  the 
terms  which  I  remarked  before,  as  transferred  from  sensible  qualities  to 
the  operations  or  qualities  of  the  mind,  a  piefcing  judgment,  a  clear 
head,  a  hard  heart,  and  the  like.  There  are  other  words  which  remain 
iu  a  sort  of  middle  state  ;  which  have  neither  lost  wholly  their  figurative 
application,  nor  yet  retain  so  much  of  it,  as  to  imprint  any  remarkable 
character  of  figured  language  on  our  style  ;  such  as  these  phrases,'  ap- 
prehend one's  meaning  :'  '  enter  on  a  subject :'  *  follow  out  an  argument  ;* 
'  stir  up  strife  ;'  and  a  great  many  more,  of  which  our  language  is  full. 
In  the  use  of  such  phrases,  correct  writers  will  always  preserve  a  re- 
gard to  the  figure  or  allusion  on  which  they  are  founded,  and  will  be  care- 
ful not  to  apply  them  in  any  way  that  is  inconsistent  with  it.  One  may 
be  *  sheltered  under  the  patronage  of  a  great  man  ;'  but  it  were  wrong 
to  say,  '  sheltered  under  the  mask  of  dissimulation,'  as  a  mask  con- 
ceals, but  does  not  shelter.  An  object,  in  description,  may  be  '  clothed,' 
if  you  will,  *  with  epithets  ;'  but  it  is  not  so  proper  to  speak  of  its  being 
*  clothed  with  circumstances,'  as  the  word  '  circumstances,'  alludes  to 
standing  round,. not  to  clothing.  Such  attentions  as  these  are  requisite 
in  the  common  run  of  style. 

What  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  tends  to  throw  light  on  the  nature 
of  language  in  general,  and  will  lead  to  the  reasons,  why  tropes  or  figures 
contribute  to  the  beauty  and  grace  of  style* 

First,  They  enrich  language,  and  render  it  more  copious.  By  their 
means,  words  and  phrases  are  multiplied  for  expressing  all  sorts  of  ideas  ; 
for  describing  even  the  minutest  differences  ;  the  nicest  shades  and  co<» 
lours  of  thought ;  which  no  language  could  possibly  do  by  proper  words 
alone,  without  assistance  from  tropes. 

Secondly,  They  bestow  dignity  upon  style.  The  familiarity  of  common 
Words,  to  which  our  ears  are  much  accustomed,  tends  to  degrade  style. 
When  we  want  to  adapt  our  language  to  the  tone  of  an  elevated  subject, 
we  should  be  greatly  at  a  loss,  if  we  could  not  borrow  assistance  from 
^gures ;  which,  properly  employed,  have  a  similar  effect  on  language, 
with  what  is  produced  by  the  rich  and  splendid  dress  of  a  person  of 
rank  ;  to  create  respect,  and  to  give  an  air  of  magnificence  to  him  who 
wears  it.  Assistance  of  this  kind  is  oflten  needed  in  prose  compositions  ; 
but  poetry  could  not  subsist  without  it.  Hence  figures  form  the  constant 
language  of  poetry.  To  say,  that  *  the  sun  rises,'  is  trite  and  common  ; 
but  it  becomes  a  magnificent  image  when  expressed,  as  Mr.  Thompson 
das  done : 
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But  yonder  comes  the  powerlul  king  of  day^ 
Bejoicing  in  the  east.->- 

To  say  that  '  all  nea  are  aubject  alike  id  death/  presents  only  a  Tulgar 
idea  ;  bat  it  rises  and  fiUs  the  imagination,  when  painted  thus  by  Horace  ; 

Pallida  mors  squo  pulsat  pede  pauperum  taberna» 

Regumqae  turres. 
0r, 

Omnes  eodem  cogimur ;  omniam 

Versatur  urna,  serius,  ocyus, 
Sors  exitura>et  nos  io  eternum 

Eiilium  impositura  cymbse.'* 

In  the  third  place^  6gure8  give  us  the  pleasure  of  enjoying  two  objects 
presented  together  to  our  view,  without  confusion  ;  the  principal  idea, 
which  is  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  along  with  its  accessory,  which 
gives  it  the  figurative  dress.  We  see  one  thing  in  another,  as  Aristotle 
expresses  it ;  which  is  always  ^^reeable  to  the  mind.  For  there  is 
nothing  with  which  the  fancy  is  more  delighted,  than  with  comparisons, 
and  resemblances  of  objects  ',  and  all  tropes  are  founded  upon  some  rela- 
tion or  analogy  between  one  thing  and  another.  When,  for  instance,  in 
place  of  *  youth,'  I  say  the  *  morning  of  life  ;'  the  fancy  is  immediately 
entertained  with  all  the  resemblidg  circumstances  which  presently  occur 
between  these  two  objects.  At  one  moment,  I  have  in  my  eye  a  certain 
period  of  human  life,  and  a  certain  time  of  the  day,  so  related  to  each 
other,  that  the  imagination  plays  between  them  with  pleasure,  and  con- 
templates two  similar  objects,  in  one  view,  without  embarrassment  or 
confusion.     Not  only  so,  but, 

In  the  fourth  place,  figures  are  attended  with  this  farther  adv^antage  of 
giving  us  frequently  a  much  clearer  and  more  striking  view  of  the  princi- 
pal object,  than  if  we  could  have  if  it  were  it  expressed  in  simple  teroks, 
and  divested  of  its  accessory  idea.  This  is,  indeed,  their  principal  advan- 
tage, in  virtue  of  which,  they  are  very  properly  said  to  illustrate  a  sub- 
ject, or  to  throw  a  light  upon  it.  For  they  exhibit  the  object,  on  which 
they  are  employed,  in  a  picturesque  form  ;  they  can  render  an  abstract 
conception,  in  some  degree,  an  object  of  sense  ;  they  surround  it  with 
such  circumstances,  as  enable  the  mind  to  lay  hold  of  it  steadily,  and  to 
contemplate  it  fully.  '  Those  persons,'  says  one,  '  who  gain  the  hearts 
of  most  people,  who  are  chosen  as  the  companions  of  their  softer  hours, 
and  their  reliefs  from  anxiety  and  care,  are  seldom  persons  of  shining 
qualities,  or  strong  virtues  :  it  is  rather  the  soft  green  of  the  soul,  on  which 
we  rest  our  eyes,  that  are  fatigued  with  beholding  more  glaring  objects.* 
Here,  by  a  happy  allusion  to  a  colour,  the  whole  conception  is  conveyed 
clear  and  strong  to  the  mind  in  one  word.  By  a  well  chosen  figure,  even 
conviction  is  assisted,  and  the  impression  of  a  truth  upon  the  mind,  made 
more  lively  and  forcible  than  it  would  otherwise  be.  As  in  the  following 
illustration  of  Dr.  Young's :  *  When  we  dip  too  deep  inpleasure,we  always 
stir  a  sediment  that  renders  it  impure  and  noxious  ;'  or  in  this,  *  A  heart 

*  With  equal  nace,  impartial  fate 
Knocks  at  the  palace,  as  the  collage  gate. 

We  all  must  tread  the  paths  of  fate ; 

And  ever  shakes  the  mortal  urn ; 
Whose  lot  embarks  us  Boon  or  late, 

On  Charon's  boat :  an !  never  to  return^  Fram'is* 
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boiling  with  violent  passions,  will  always  send  up  infataating  fumes  to  the 
head.*  An  image  that  presents  so  much  congniity  between  a  moral  and  a 
sensible  idea,  serves  like  an  argument  from  analogy,  to  enforce  what  the 
author  asserts,  and  to  induce  belief. 

Besides,  whether  we  are  endeavouring  to  raise  sentiments  ef  pleasure 
er  aversion,  we  can  always  heighten  the  emotion  by  the  figures  which  we 
introduce  ;  leading  the  imagination  to  a  train,  either  of  agreeable  or 
disagreeable,  of  exalting  or  debasing  ideas,  correspondent  to  the  impres- 
«ion  which  we  seek  to  make.  When  we  want  to  render  an  object  beau« 
tifiil,  or  magnificent,  we  borrow  images  from  all  the  most  beautiful,  or 
splendid  scenes  of  nature  ;  we  thereby  naturally  throw  a  lustre  over  our 
object :  we  enliven  the  reader's  mind  ;  and  dispose  him  to  go  along  with 
us,  in  the  gay  and  pleasing  impressions  which  we  give  him  of  the  subject. 
This  effect  of  figures  is  happily  touched  in  the  following  lines  of  Dr. 
^kenside,  and  illustrated  by  a  very  sublime  figure : 

Then  Ih*  eipressive  strain 

Diffuses  i(s  enchantment.    Fancy  dreams 

Of  sacred  fountains  and  Elysian  groves, 

And  vales  of  bliss;  the  intellectual  power. 

Bends  from  bis  awful  throne,  a  wona'ring  ear, 

And  smiles. Pleas,  of  Imaginat.  1. 124. 

What  I  have  now  explained,  concerning  the  use  and  effects  of  figures, 
naturally  leads  us  to  reflect  on  the  wonderful  power  of  langus^e  ;  and, 
indeed  we  cannot  reflect  on  it  without  the  highest  admiration.  What  a 
fine  vehicle  is  it  now  become  for  all  the  conceptions  of  the  human  mind  ; 
even  for  the  most  subtile  and  delicate  workings  of  the  imagination  ? 
What  a  pliant  and  flexible  instrument  in  the  hand  of  one  who  can  em- 
ploy it  skilfully  ;  prepared  to  take  every  form  which  he  chooses  to  give 
it !  Not  content  with  a  simple  communication  of  ideas  and  thoughts,  it 
paints  those  ideas  to  the  eye  ;  it  gives  colouring  and  relievo,  even  to  the 
most  abstract  conceptions.  In  the  figures  which  it  uses,  it  sets  mirrors 
before  us,  where  we  may  behold  objects,  a  second  time,  in  their  likeness. 
It  entertains  us,  as  with  a  succession  of  the  most  splendid  pictures  ; 
disposes,  in  the  most  artificial  manner,  of  the  light  and  shade,  for  viewing 
every  thing  to  the  best  advantage  ;  in  fine,  from  being  a  rude  and  im- 
perfect interpreter  of  men's  wants  and  necessities,  it  has  now  passed 
ipto*an  instrument  of  the  most  delicate  and  refined  luxury. 

To  make  these  effects  of  figurative  language  sensible,  there  are  few 
authors  in  the  English  language,  whom  I  can  refer  to  with  more  advan- 
tage than  Mr.  Addison,  whose  imagination  is,  at  once,  remarkably  rich, 
and  remarkably  correct  and  chaste.  When  he  is  treating,  for  instance, 
of  the  effect  which  light  and  colours  have  to  entertain  the  fancy,  consi- 
dered in  Mr.  Locke's  view  of  them  as  secondary  qualities,  which  have 
no  real  existence  in  matter,  but  are  only  ideas  in  the  mind,  with  what 
beautiful  painting  has  he  adorned  this  philosophic  speculation?  'Things,* 
says  he, '  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw  them 
only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions.  Now,  we  are  every  where 
entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  apparitions  ;  we  discover  imaginary 
glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth,  and  see  some  of  this  visionary 
beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  creation.  But  what  a  rough  unsightly 
sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  entertained  with,  did  all  her  colouring 
disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions  of  light  and  shade  vanish  ?  In 
short,  our  souls  are,  at  present,  delightfully  lost,  and  bewildered  in  a 
pleasing    delusion :  and  we  walk  aY>out  like  the  enchanted  hero  of  ^ 
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romance,  who  sees  beaatiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows ;  and  at  the 
same  time  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  puriing  of  streams  ;  bat, 
upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up, 
and  the  disconsolate  knigbt  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath,  or  in  a  soli-^ 
tary  desert.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the 
9tate  of  the  soul  afler  its  first  separation,  in  respect  of  the  images  it  will 
jreceive  from  matter.'     No.  413,  Spectator, 

Having  thus  explained,  at  sufficfent  length,  the  origin,  the  nature,  and 
the  effects  of  tropes,  I  should  proceed  next  to  the  several  kinds  and 
divisions  of  them.  But,  in  treating  of  these,  were  1  to  follow  the  com- 
mon track  of  the  scholastic  writers  on  rhetoric,  I  should  soon  become 
tedious,  and,  I  apprehend,  useless,  at  the  same  time.  Their  great 
business  has  been,  with  a  most  patient  and  frivolous  industry,  to  branch 
them  out  under  a  vast  number  of  divisions,  according  to  all  the  several 
modes  in  which  a  word  may  be  carried  from  its  literal  meaning,  into  one 
that  is  Qgurative,  without  doing  any  more  ;  as  if  the  mere  knowledge  of 
the  naipfE^s  anc^classes  of  ail  the  tropes  that  can  be  formed,  could  be  of 
any  advantage  towards  the  proper,  or  graceful  use  of  language.  All  that 
I  propose  is,  to  give,  in  a  few  words,  before  finishing  this  lecture,  a 
general  view  of  the  several  sources  whence  the  trophical  meaning  of 
words  is  derived :  after  which  I  shall,  in  subsequent  lectures,  descend  to 
a  more  particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  considerable  figures 
of  speech,  and  such  as  are  in  most  frequent  use ;  by  treating  of  which, 
I  shall  give  all  the  instruction  I  can,  concerning  the  proper  employment 
of  figurative  language,  and  point  out  the  errors  and  abuses  which  are  apt 
to  be  committed  ip  this  part  of  stylet 

All  tropes,  as  I  before  observed,  are  founded  on  the  relation  which 
one  object  bears  to  another ;  in  virtue  of  which,  the  name  of  the  one  can 
be  substituted  instead  of  the  name  of  the  other,  and  by  such  a  substitu-  ' 
tion,  the  vivacity  of  the  idea  is  commonly  meant  to  be  increased.  These 
relations,  some  more,  some  less  intimate,  may  all  give  rise  to  tropes. 
One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  relations  is,  that  between  a  cause  and 
its  effect.  Hence  in  figurative  language,  the  cause  is  sometimes  put  for 
the  effect     Thus,  Mr.  Addison  writing  of  Italy  : 

Blossoms,  and  fruits,  and  flowers,  together  rise, 
And  the  whole  year  in  gay  confusion  lies. 

Where  the  «  whole  year'  is  plainly  intended,  to  signify  the  effects  or 
productions  of  all  the  seasons  of  the  year.  At  other  times,  again,  the 
effect  is  put  for  the  cause  ;  as, '  gray  hairs'  frequently  for  old  age  which 
causes  gray  hairs  ;  and  *  shade,'  for  trees  that  produce  the  shade.  The 
relation  between  the  container  and  the  thing  contained^  is  also  so  intimate 
^d  obvious,  as  naturally  to  give  rise  to  tropes  : 

— — — Ille  impiger  hausit 
Spumantem  pateram  et  pleno  se  prolnit  aaro. 

Where  every  one  sees,  that  the  cup  and  the  gold  al%  put  for  the  liquor, 
that  was  contained  in  the  golden  cup.  In  the  same  manner,  the  name  of 
any  country  is  often  used  to  denote  the  inhabitants  of  that  country  ;  and 
Heaven  very  commonly  employed  to  signify  God,  because  he  is  con- 
ceived as  dwelling  in  heaven.  To  implore  the  assistance  of  Heaven,  is 
the  same  as  to  implore  the  assistance  of  God.  The  relation  betwixt  any 
established  sign  and  the  thing  signified,  is  a  further  source  of  tropes. 
Hence, 
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Cedant  arma  toge :  conoedatlaureaUngiue. 
The '  toga,'  being  the  badge  of  the  civil  professions,  and  the  '  laurel'  of 
militaiy  honours,  the  badge  of  each  is  put  for  the  civil  and  military  cha- 
racters  themselves.  To  *  assume  the  sceptre,'  is  a  common  phrase  for 
entering  on  royal  authority.  To  tropes,  founded  on  these  several  rela- 
tions, of  cause  and  effect,  container  and  contained,  sign  and  thing  signifi* 
led,  is  given  the  name  of  Metonymy. 

When  the  trope  is  founded  on  the  relation  between  an  antecedent  and 
a  consequent,  or  what  goes  before,  and  immediately  follows,  it  is  then 
called  a  Metalepsis ;  as  in  the  Roman  phrase  of  *  Fuit,'  or  '  Vixit,'  to 
express  that  one  was  dead.  ^  Fuit  Illium  et  ingens  gloria  Dardanidum,* 
signifies,  that  the  glory  of  Troy  is  now  no  more. 

When  the  whole  is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole  ;  a  genus 
for^  species,  or  a  species,  for  a  genus  ;  the  singular  for  the  plural,  or 
the  plural  for  the  singular  number ;  in  general,  when  any  thing  less,  or 
any  thing  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant ;  the  figure  is  then 
called  a  Synecdoche.  It  is  very  common,  for  instance,  to  describe  a 
whole  object  by  some  remarkable  part  of  it ;  as  when  we  say,  '  a  fleet 
of  so  many  sail,'  in  the  place  of  *  ships  ;*  when  we  use  the  *  head'  for 
the  '  person,'  the  *  pole'  for  the  ^  earth/  the  'waves'  for  the  •  sea.'  In 
like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject ;  as, '  youth  and  beau« 
ty,'  for  *  the  young  and  beautiful ;'  and  sometimes  a  subject  for  its  attri- 
bute. But  ii  is  needless  to  insist  kmger  on  this  enumeration,  which 
serves  little  purpose.  I  have  said  enough,  to  give  an  opening  into  that 
great  variety  of  relations  between  objects,  by  means  of  which  the  mind 
is  assisted  to  pass  easily  from  one  to  another ;  and,  by  the  name  of  the 
one,  understands  the  other  to  be  meant.  It  is  always  some  accessory 
idea,  which  recals  the  principal  to  the  ims^ation  ;  and  commonly  re* 
ci^  it  with  more  force,  than  if  the  principal  idea  had  been  expressed. 
*  The  relation  which,  of  all  others,  is  by  far  the  most  fruitful  of  tropes, 
I  have  not  yet  mentioned ;  that  is,  the  relation  of  similitude  and  resem- 
blance. On  this  is  founded  what  is  called  the  metaphor ;  when,  in  place 
of  using  the  proper  name  of  any  object,  we  employ,  in  its  place,  the 
name  of  some  other  which  is  like  it ;  which  is  a  sort  of  picture  of  it,  and 
which  thereby  awakens  the  conception  of  it  with  more  force  or  grace. 
This  figure  is  more  frequent  than  all  the  rest  put  together  ;  and  the  lan<r 
guage,  both  of  prose  and  verse,  owes  to  it  much  of  its  el^;ance  and 
grace.  This,  therefore,  deserves  very  full  and  particular  consideration ) 
jand  shall  be  the  subject  of  the  next  lecture. 


LECTURE  XV. 


METAPHOR. 

After  the  preliminary  observations  I  have  made,  relating  to  figurative 
language  in  general,  I  come  now  to  treat  separately  of  such  figures  of 
epeech,  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  require  particular  attention ;  and 
I  begin  with  metaphor.  This  is  a  figure  founded  entirely  on  the  resem- 
blance which  one  object  bears  to  another.  Hence,  it  is  much  allied  to 
simile,  or  comparison,  imd  is  indeed  no  other  than  a  comparison  expressed 
in  an  abridged  form.    When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  *  that  he  up- 
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holds  the  state,  like  a  pillar  i^hich  supports  the  weight  of  a  whole  edifice/ 
I  fairly  make  a  comparison  ;  but  when  1  say  of  such  a  minister,  *  that 
he  is  the  pillar  of  the  state,'  it  is  now  become  a  metaphor.  The  com- 
parison betwixt  the  minister  and  a  pillar  is  made  in  the  mind ;  but  is  ex- 
pressed without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  comparison.  The  com- 
parison  is  only  insinuated,  not  expressed  :  the  one  object  is  supposed  to 
he  so  like  the  other,  that,  without  formally  drawing  the  comparison,  the 
name  of  the  one  may  be  put  in  the  place  of  the  name  of  the  other.  *  The 
minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'  This,  therefore,  is  a  more  lively  and 
animated  manner  of  expressing  the  resemblances  which  imagination  tracea 
among  objects.  There  is  nothing  which  delights  the  fancy  more,  than 
this  act  of  comparing  things  together,  discovering  resemblances  between 
them,  and  describing  them  by  their  likeness.  The  mind,thns  employed, 
18  exercised  without  beitig  fatigued  ;  and  is  gratified  with  the  conscious- 
ness of  its  own  ingenuity.  We  need  not  be  surprised,  therefore,  at  find- 
ing all  language  tinctured  strongly  with  metaphor.  It  insinuates  itself 
even  into  familiar  conversation  ;  and  unsought,  rises  up  of  its  own  ac- 
cord in  the  mind.  The  very  words  which  I  have  casually  employed  in  de- 
scribing this,  are  a  proof  of  what  I  say  ;  tinctured^  insinuates,  rises  up,  are 
all  of  them  metaphorical  expressions,  borrowed  from  some  resemblance 
which  fancy  forms  between  sensible  objects,  and  the  internal  operations 
of  the  mind ;  and  yet  the  terms  are  no  less  clear,  and  perhaps,  more  ex« 
pressive,  than  if  words  had  been  used,  which  were  to  be  taken  in  the 
strict  and  literal  sense. 

Though  all  metaphor  imports  comparison,  and,  therefore,  is,  in  that 
respect,  a  figure  of  thought ;  yet,  as  the  words  in  a  metaphor  are  not 
taken  literally,  but  changed  from  their  proper  to  a  figurative  sense,  the 
metaphor  is  commonlv  ranked  among  tropes  or  figures  of  words.  But» 
provided  the  nature  of  it  be  well  understood,  it  signifies  very  little  whether 
we  call  it  a  figure  or  a  trope.  I  have  confined  it  to  the  expression  of 
resemblance  between  two  objects.  I  must  remark,  however,  that  the 
word  metaphor  is  sometimes  used  in  a  looser  and  more  extended  sense ; 
for  the  application  of  a  term  in  any  figurative  signification,  whether  the 
figure  be  founded  on  resemblance,  or  on  some  oUier  relation,  which  two 
objects  bear  to  one  another.  For  instance  ;  when  gray  hairs  are  put  for 
old  age  ;  as,  *  to  bring  one's  gray  hairs  with  sorrow  to  the  grave  ;'  some 
writers  would  call  this  a  metaphor,  though  it  is  not  properly  one,  but  what 
rhetoricians  call  a  metonymy  ;  that  is,  the  effect  put  for  the  cause  ;  ^  gray 
hairs'  being  the  effect  of  old  age,  but  not  bearing  any  sort  of  resemblance 
to  it.  Aristotle,  in  his  Poetics,  uses  metaphor  in  this  extended  sense,  for 
any  figurative  meaning  imposed  upon  a  word ;  as  a  whole  put  for  the 
part,  or  a  part  for  a  whole  ;  the  species  for  the  genus,  or  a  genus  for  the 
species.  But  it  would  be  unjust  to  tax  this  most  acute  writer  with  any 
inaccuracy  on  this  account ;  the  minute  subdivisions,  and  various  names 
of  tropes,  being  unknown  in  his  days,  and  the  invention  of  later  rhetori- 
cians.  Now,  however,  when  these  divisions  are  established,  it  is  inac- 
corate  to  call  every  figurative  use  of  terms,  promiscuously,  a  metaphor* 

Of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  none  comes  so  near  to  painting  as  me-< 
taphor.  Its  peculiar  effect  is  to  give  light  and  strength  to  description  ; 
to  make  intellectual  ideas,  in  some  sort,  visible  to  the  eye,  by  giving  them 
colour,  and  substance,  and  sensible  qualities.  In  order  to  produce  this* 
effect,  however,  a  delicate  hand  is  required  :  for,  by  a  very  little  inac- 
curacy, we  are  in  hazard  of  introducing  confusion,  in  place  of  promotinig 
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penpiciiity.  Several  rules,  therefore,  are  necessary  to  begiten  for  the 
proper  managemeDt  of  metaphors.  But,  before  entering  on  the^e,!  shall 
pve  one  instance  of  a  very  beautiful  metaphor,  that  1  may  show  the 
figure  to  full  advantage.  1  shall  take  m^  instance  from  Lord  Boling- 
broke's  Remarks  on  the  History  of  England.  Just  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  work,  he  is  speaking  of  (he  behaviour  of  Charles  1.  to  his  last  parlia- 
ment )  *  In  a  word,*  says  he,  *  about  a  month  after  their  meeting,  he 
dissolved  them ;  and,  as  soon  as  he  had  dit^solved  them,  he  repented  : 
but  he  repented  too  late  of  his  rashness.  Well  might  he  repent :  for  the 
vessel  was  now  full,  and  this  last  drop  made  the  waters  of  bitterness 
overflow.'  *  Here,'  he  addn^  *  we  draw  the  curtain,  and  put  an  end  to 
our  remarks.'  Nothing  could  be  more  h  tppily  thrown  off.  The  meta- 
phor, we  see  is  continued  through  several  expressions.  The  vessel  is 
put  for  the  state,  or  temper  of  the  nation  already /u//,  that  is,  provoked 
to  the  highest  by  former  oppressions  and  wrongs  ;  this  last  drop,  stands 
for  the  provocation  recently  received  by  the  abrupt  dissolution  of  the 
parliament ;  and  the  overflowintf  of  the  waters  oj  bitterness^  beautifully  ex- 
presses all  the  effects  of  resentment,  let  loose  by  an  exasperated  people. 

On  this  passage,  we  may  make  two  remarks  in  passing.  The  one,  that 
nothing  forms  a  more  spirited  and  dignified  conclusion  of  a  subject,  than 
a  figure  of  this  kind  happily  placed  at  the  close.  We  see  the  effiect  of  it, 
in  this  instance.  The  author  goes  ofi"  with  a  good  grace  ;  and  leaves  a 
strong  and  full  impression  of  his  subject  on  the  reader's  mind.  My 
other  remark  is,  the  advantage  which  a  metaphor  frequently  has  above  a 
formal  comparison.  How  much  would  the  sentiment  here  have  been  en- 
feebled, if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the  style  of  a  regular  simile,  thus : 
*  Well  might  he  repent ;  for  the  state  of  the  nation,  loaded  with  griev- 
ances and  provocations,  resembled  a  vessel  that  was  now  full,  and  this 
superadded  provocation,  like  the  last  drop  infused,  made  their  rage  abd 
resentment,  as  waters  of  bitterness,  overflow.'  It  has  infinitely  more 
spirit  and  force  as  it  now  stands,  in  the  form  of  a  metaphor.  '  Well 
might  he  repent :  for  the  vessel  was  now  full ;  and  this  last  drop  made 
the.  waters  of  bitterness  overflow. 

Having  mentioned,  with  applause,  this  instance  from  Lord  6o1ingbroke» 
I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  here  to  take  notice,  that  though  1  may  have 
recourse  to  this  author,  sometimes,  for  examples  of  style,  it  is  his  style 
onty,  and  not  his  sentiments,  that  deserve  praise.  It  is  indeed  my  opinioa, 
that  there  are  few  writings  in  the  English  language,  which,  for  the  matter 
contained  in  them,  can  be  read  with  less  profit  or  fruit,  than  Lord  6o- 
lingbroke's  works.  His  political  writings  have  the  merit  of  a  very  lively 
and  eloquent  style  ;  but  they  have  no  other ;  being,  as  to  the  substance, 
the  mere  temporary  productions  of  faction  and  party  ;  no  better,  indeed, 
than  pamphlets  written  for  the  day.  His  posthumous,  or,  as  they  are 
called,  his  philosophical  works,  wherein  he  attacks  religion,  have  still 
less  merit ;  for  they  are  as  loose  in  the  style  as  they  are  flimsy  in  the 
reasoning.  An  unhappy  instance,  this  author  is,  of  parts  and  genius  so 
miserably  perverted  by  faction  and  passion,  that,  as  his  memory  will  de- 
scend to  posterity  with  little  honour,  so  his  productions  will  soon  pass, 
and  are,  indeed,  already  passing  into  neglect  and  oblivion. 

Returning  from  this  digression  to  the  subject  before  us,  I  proceed  to 
lay  down  the  rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of  metaphors  ;  and 
which  are  much  the  same  for  tropes  of  every  kind. 

The  first  which  I  shall  mention,  is»  that  they  be  suited  to  the  nature  of 
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the  subject  of  which  we  treat ;  neither  too  many,  nor  too  gay,  nor  too 
elevated  for  it ;  that  we  neither  attempt  to  force  the  subject,  by  means  of 
them,  into  a  degree  of  elevation  which  is  not  congruous  to  it;  nor,  on  the 
other  hand,  allow  it  to  sink  below  its  proper  dignity.  This  is  a  direction 
which  belongs  to  all  figurative  language,  and  should  be  ever  kept  in  view. 
Some  metaphors  are  sdflowable,  nay,  beautiful,  in  poetry,  which  it  would 
be  absurd  and  unnatural  to  employ  in  prose  ;  some  may  be  graceful  in 
orations,  which  would  be  very  improper  in  historical,  or  pmlosophical 
composition.  We  must  remember,  that  figures  are  the  dress  of  our  sen- 
timents. As  there  is  a  natural  congruity  between  dress,  and  the  charac- 
ter or  rank  of  the  person  who  wears  it^  a  violation  of  which  congruity^ 
never  fails  to  hurt ;  the  same  holds  precisely  as  to  the  application  of 
figures  to  sentiment.  The  excessive,  or  unseasonable  employment  of 
them,  is  mere  foppery  in  writing.  It  gives  a  boyish  air  to  composition  ^ 
and  instead  of  raising  a  subject,  in  fact,  diminish^  its  dignity.  For  as  in 
life,  true  dignity  must  be  founded  on  character,  not  on  dress  and  appear- 
ance, so  the  dignity  of  composition  must  arise  from  sentiment  and  thou^t» 
not  from  ornament.  The  affectation  and  parade  of  ornament,  detract  as 
much  from  an  author,  as  they  do  from  a  man.  Figures  and  metaphors, 
therefore,  should,  on  no  occasion,  be  stuck  on  too  profusely  ;  and  never 
should  be  such  as  refuse  to  accord  with  the  strain  of  our  sentiment. 
Nothing  can  be  more  unnatural  than  for  a  writer  to  carry  on  a  train  of 
leasoning,  in  the  same  sort  of  figurative  language,  which  he  would  use 
ia  description.  When  he  reasons,  we  look  only  for  perspicuity  ;  when 
he  describes,  we  expect  embellishment ;  when  he  divides,  or  relates,  we 
desire  plainness  and  flimj)hcitv.  One  of  the  greatest  secrets  in  composi-* 
tbn  is,  to  know  when  to  be  simple.  This  always  gives  a  heightening  to 
ornament,  in  its  proper  place.  The  right  disposition  of  the  shade  makes 
tie  light  and  colourmg  strike  th€  more  :  '  Is  enim  est  eloquens,'  says 
Cicero^  *  qui  et  humilia  subtilitf^r,  et  magna  graviter,  et  mediocria  tempe- 
rate potest  dicere.  Nam  qui  nihil  potest  tranquille,  nihil  leniter,  nihil 
definite,  distincte,  potest  dtcere,  is,  cum  non  praeparatis  auribus  infiam- 
mare  rem  coepit,  furere  apud  sanos,  et  quasi  inter  sobrios  bacchari  tepnu-' 
lentus  videtur.'^  This  admonition  should  be  particularly  attended  to  by 
young  practitioners  in  the  art  of  writing,  who  are  apt  to  be  carried  away 
by  an  undistinguishing  admiration  of  what  is  showy  and  florid,  whether  in 
its  place  or  nott 

The  second  rule,  which  I  give,  respects  the  choice  of  objects,  from 
whence  metaphors  and  other  figures,  are  to  be  drawn.  The  field  for 
figurative  language  is  very  wide.     All  nature,  to  speak  in  the  style  of 

^  "  He  istrulyeloquentywho  can  discoarseof  bumble  subjects  in  a  plaio  stvle,  who 
tan  treat  important  ones  with  dignity,  and  speak  of  thiugs  which  are  of  a  middle  na- 
ture, in  a  temperate  strain.  For  ene  who,  upon  no  occasion,  can  eipress  himself  in  a 
calm,  qrderly,  distinct  manneffWhon  he  begins  to  be  on  fire  before  his  readers  are  pre- 
pared to  kindle  along  with  him,  has  the  appearance  of  raving  like  a  madman  among 
persons  who  are  in  their  senses,  or  of  reeling  like  a  drunkard  in  the  midst  of  soi>er 
company/* 

t  What  person  of  the  least  taste,  can  bear  the  following  passage  in  a  late  historian^ 
He  is  giving  an  account  of  the  famous  act  of  parliament  against  irregular  marriage; 
in  England  :  **  The  bill/*  says  be,  "  underwent  a  great  number  of  alterations  and 
amendments  which  were  not  effected  without  violent  contest."  This  is  plain  lan- 
.  gna^e,suited  to  the  subject;  and  we  naturally  eipect,lhat  be  should  go  on  in  the  same 
stnin  ',  to  tell  us,  that,  after  these  contests,  it  was  carried  by  a  great  majoriCy  of 
vokes,  and  obtained  the  royal  assent.  But  bow  does  he  express  himself  in  finishing 
the  period  ^  ^  At  length,  however,  it  was  floated  through  both  houses,  on  the  tide  of 
a  great  migority,  and  steered  into  the  safe  harbour  of  royal  approbation."  Nothing 
can  be  more  puerile  than  such  language.  Smollet*^  History  of  England;  as  quotea 
in  Critical  Review  for  Oct.  1751,  p,  261. 
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figure,  opens  iU  stores  to  up,  and  admits  us,  to  gather  from  all  sensible  ob- 
jects, whatever  can  illustrate  intellectaal  or  moral  ideas.  Not  only  the 
gay  and  splendid  objects  of  sense,  but  the  grave,  the  terrifying,  and  even 
the  gloomy  and  dismal,  may  on  different  occasions,  be  introduced  into 
%ares  with  propriety.  But  we  mnst  beware  of  ever  using  such  allusions 
as  raise  in  the  mind  disagreeable,  mean,  vulgar,  or  dirty  ideas.  Even 
when  metaphors  are  chosen  in  order  to  vilify  and  degrade  any  object,  an 
author  should  study  never  to  be  nauseous  in  his  allusions.  Cicero  blames 
an  oratorof  his  time,  lor  terming  his  enemy  '  Stercns  Curiie  ;'  *  quamvis 
sit  simile,^  says  he,  *  tamen  est  deformis  cogitatio  similitudinis.*  But,  in 
subjects  of  dignity,  it  is  an  unpardonable  fault  to  introduce  mean  and  vul- 
gar metaphors.  In  the  treatise  on  the  Art  of  Sinkings  in  Dean  Swift's 
works,  there  is  a  full  and  humorous  collection  of  instances  of  this  kind, 
wherein  authors,  instead  of  exalting^  have  contrived  to  degrade,  their 
subjects  by  the  figures  they  employed.  Authors  of  greater  note  than 
those  which  are  there  quoted,  have,  at  times,  fellen  into  this  error.  Arch- 
bishop Tillotson,  for  instance,  is  sometimes  negligent  in  his  choice  of  me- 
taphors ;  as,  when  speaking  of  the  day  of  judgment,  he  describes  the 
world,  as,  *  cracking  about  the  sinners'  ears.'  Shakspeare,  whose  ima- 
gination was  rich  and  bold,  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  it  wasdelicate, 
ot\en  fails  here.  The  following,  for  example,  is  a  gross  transgression  ; 
in  his  Henry  V.  having  mentioned  a  dunghill,  he  presently  raises  a  meta- 
phor from  the  steam  of  it  \  and  on  a  subject  too,  that  naturally  led  td 
much  nobler  ideas : 

And  those  that  leare  Iheir  valiant  bones  in  France, 
Dying  like  men,  though  buried  in  your  dunfi;hiUs, 
They  shall  be  fom'd ;  for  there  the  sun  shall  greet  tbeoi, 
And  draw  their  honours  reeking  up  to  heaven.       Act  I V.  Sc.  6, 

In  the  third  place^  as  metaphors  should  be  drawn  from  objects  of  some 
dignity,  so  particular  care  should  be  taken  that  the  resemblance,  which  tsi 
the  foundation  of  the  metaphor,  be  clear  and  perspicuous,  not  far  fetch-' 
ed  Dor  difficult  to  discover.  The  transgression  of  this  rule  makes  what 
are  called  harsh  or  forced  metaphors,  which  are  always  "displeasing,  be-» 
cause  they  puzzle  the  reader,  and,  instead  of  illustrating  the  tbdught,  ren- 
der it  perplexed  and  intricate.  With  metaphors  of  this  kind,  Cowley 
abounds.  He,  and  some  of  the  writers  of  his  age,  seem  to  have  con^ 
sidered  it  as  the  perfection  of  wit,  to  hit  upon  likenesses  between  objects 
which  no  other  person  could  have  discovered  ;  and  at  the  same  time,  to 
pursue  those  metaphors  so  far,  that  it  requires  some  ingenuity  to  follow 
tbem  out  and  comprehend  them.  This  makes  a  metaphor  resemble  aa 
enigma :  and  is  the  very  reverse  of  Cicero's  rule  on  this  head ;  ♦  Vere- 
cunda  debet  esse4ranshitio ;  ut  deducta  esse  in  alienum  locum  nonirruis- 
se,  atqoe  ut  voluntario  non  ri  venisse  videatur.'^  How  forced  and  ob- 
scure, for  instance,  are  the  following  verses  of  Cowley,  speaking  of  bis 
mistress: 

Wo  to  her  stubborn  heart,  if  once  mine  come 
Into  the  self-same  room, 
'Twill  tear  and  blow  up  all  within. 
Like  a  grenado  shot  Into  a  magaaine. 

*  **Cvery  metaphor  should  be  modest,  so  that  it  may  earry  the  appearance  of 
having  been  led,  not  of  having  forced  itself  into  the  place  of  that  word  whose 
room  It  occupies ;  that  it  may  seem  to  have  eome  thither  of  Its  own  accord,  atid 
not  by  constraint."       Pe  Oratore,  Lib.  ill.  c.  63. 
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Xben  tliall  lore  keep  the  ashes  and  torn  paxiB 
Of  both  our  broken  hearts ; 
Shall  out  of  both  one  new  one  make ; 
From  her*8  th'  alloy^  from  mine  the  metal  take  > 
For  of  her  heart,  he  from  the  flames  will  find 
But  little  left  behind; 
Mine  only  will  remain  entire. 
No  dross  was  there  to  perish  in  the  fi  re. 

In  tbi9  naQDer  be  addresses  sleep  : 

In  vain,  thou  drowsy  god,  I  thee  invoke ; 

For  thou,  who  dost  from  fumes  ariset 

Thou  who  man*s  soul  dost  overshade ; 

Witn  a  thick  cloud  by  vapours  made  ; 
Canst  have  no  power  to  shut  his  eyes, 
Whose  dame*s  so  pure  that  it  sends  up  no  smoke  ; 
Yet  bow  do  tears  but  from  some  vapours  rise  1 

Tears  that  bewinter  all  my  year  j 

Tbe  fate  of  Eeypt  1  sustain, 

And  never  feel  the  dew  of  rain, 

From  clouds  which  in  the  head  appear. 

But  all  my  too  much  moisture  owe 
To  overflowings  of  the  heart  below* 

Yrile  ami  cotumoD  resemblances  should  indeed  be  avoided  io  our  meta 
phors.  To  be  new,  and  not  vulgar,  is  a  beauty.  But  when  they  arer 
retched  from  some  likeness  too  remote,  and  lying  too  far  out  of  the  road 
of  ordinary  thought,  then,  besides  their  obscurity,  they  have  also  the 
disadvantage  of  appearing  laboured,  and,  as  the  French  call  it,  ^  recher- 
che :'  whereas  metaphor,  like  every  other  ornament,  loses  its  whole 
grace,  when  it  does  not  seem  natutal  and  easy. 

It  is  but  a  bad  and  ungraceful  softening  which  writers  sometimes  use  for 
a  harsh  metaphor,  when  the  palliate  it  with  the  expression,  as  it  were. 
This  is  but  an  awkward  parenthesis ;  and  metaphors,  which  need  this 
apology  of  an  as  it  were^  would,  generally,  have  been  better  omitted, 
ftletaphors,  too,  borrowed  from  any  of  tbe  sciences,  especially  such  of 
(hem  as  belong  to  particular  professions,  are  almost  always  faulty  by 
their  obscurity. 

In  the  fourth  place,  it  must  be  carefully  attended  to,  in  the  conduct  of 
metaphors,  never  to  jumble  metaphorical  and  plain  language  together; 
'  never  to  construct  a  period  so,  that  part  of  it  must  be  understood  meta- 
phorically, part  literally  ;  which  always  produces  a  most  disagreeable 
confusion.  Instances,  which  are  but  too  frequent,  even  in  good  authors, 
will  make  this  rule,  and  the  reason  of  it,  be  clearly  understood.  In  Mr. 
Pope^s  translations  of  the  Odyasey,  Penelope,  bewailing  the  abrupt  (ie-^ 
pafture  of  her  son  Telemachus,  is  made  to  speak  thus  : 

Long  to  my  joys  my  dearest  lord  is  lost, 

His  country's  buckler,  and  the  Grecian  boast  i 

Now  from  my  fond  embrace  by  tempests  torn, 

Our  other  column  of  tbe  state  is  borne, 

ISor  took  a  kind  adieu,  nor  sought  consent.t  iv.  96'J. 

■'  See  au  excellent  criticitm  on  this  sort  of  metaphysical  poetry,  in  Dr.  Johnson's 
Life  of  Cowley, 

f  In  the  originaljthere  is  no  allusion  to  a  column,  and  the  Metaphor  is  regularly 
stipported. 

nayTOAC  i^^cri  wutavfAinn  »  AoLfmun 

F.^TiOP,  <rir  aXSDc  tv^tf  «aed'  *fi/XccJ<t  tutt  fxwof  *A^c* 
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Here,  in  one  Une,  her  son  is  fignred  as  a  column  ;  and  in  the  next,  he 
retorns  to  be  a  person,  to  whom  it  belongs  to  take  adieu,  and  to  ask  con- 
sent. This  is  inconsistent.  The  poet  should  either  have  kept  himself  to 
the  idea  of  man  in  the  literal  sense  ;  or,  if  he  figured  him  by  a  column, 
he  should  have  ascribed  nothing  to  him,  but  what  belonged  to  it.  He 
was  not  at  liberty  to  ascribe  to  that  column  the  actions  and  properties  o£ 
a  man.  Such  nnnatoral  mixtures  render  the  image  indistinct :  leaving  it 
to  warer  in  our  conception,  between  the  figurative  and  the  literal  sense, 
Horace's  rule,  which  he  applies  to  characters,  should  be  observed  by  aH 
writers  who  deal  in  figures  : 


^- — Seiretur  ad  imuto^ 

Qoalis  ab  iocepto  processerit,  et  sibi  constet. 

Mr.  Pope,  elsewhere,  addressing  himself  to  the  king,  says, 

To  thee  the  world  its  present  homao^e  pays. 
The  harvest  early,  bat  mature  the  praise. 

This,  though  not  so  gross,  is  a  fault,  however,  of  the  same  kind,  it  is 
plain,  that,  had  not  the  rhyme  misled  him  to  the  choice  of  an  improper 
phrase,  he  would  have  said. 

The  harvest  early,  but  mature  the  crop ; 
And  so  would  have  continued  the  figure  which  he  had  begun.     Whereas^ 
by  dropping  it  unfinished,  and  by  eiDploying  the  literal  word  praise^  when 
we  were  expecting  something  that  related  to  the  harvest,  the  figure  is  - 
broken,  and  the  two  members  of  the  sentence  have  no  proper  correspon- 
dence with  each  other : 

The  Harvest  early,  but  mature  the  praise. 

The  works  of  Ossian  abound  with  beautiful  and  correct  metaphors; 
fioch  as  that  on  a  hero; '  In  peace,  thon  art  the  gale  of  spring;  in  war  the 
mountain  storm.'  Or  this,  on  a  woman  :  *•  She  was  covered  with  the  light 
of  beauty  ;  but  her  heart  was  the  house  of  pride/  They  afford,  how- 
ever, one  instance  of  the  fault  we  are  now  censuring:  '  Trothal  went  forth 
with  the  stream  of  his  people,  but  they  met  a  rock  :  for  Fingal  stood 
unmoved  ;  broken,  they  rolled  back  from  his  side.  Nor  did  they  roll  in 
safety  ;  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight.'  At  the  beginning,  the 
metaphor  is  very  beautiful.  The  stream,  the  nnmoved  rock,  the  waves^ 
rolling  back  broken,  are  expressions  employed  in  the  proper  and  con- 
sistent language  of  figure ;  but,  in  the  end,  when  we  are  told, '  they  did 
not  roll  in  safety,  because  the  spear  of  the  king  pursued  their  flight,'  the 
literal  meaning  is  improperly  mixed  with  the  metaphor;  they  are,  at 
one  and  the  same  time,  presented  to  us  as  waves  that  roily  and  men  that 
may  be  pursued  and  wounded  with  a  spear.  If  it  be  faulty  to  jumble 
together,  in  this  manner,  metaphorical  and  plain  language,  it  is  stiB 
more  so, 

In  the  fifth  place,  to  make  two  different  metaphors  meet  on  one  object, 
This  is  what  is  called  mixed  metaphor,  and  is  indeed  one  of  the  grossest 
abuses  of  this  figure  ;  such  as  Sbakapeare's  expression,  *  to  take  arms 
against  a  sea  of  troubles.'  This  mdkes  a  most  unnatural  medley,  and 
confounds  the  imagination  entirely.  Quintilian  has  sufficiently  guarded 
us  against  it.  *  Id  imprimis  est  custodiendum,  ot  quo  geoere  cceperis 
translationis,  hoc  finias.  Multi  antem  cum  initium  a  tempestate  sumse- 
runt,  incendio  aut  ruina  finiunt ;  qu»  est  inconsequentia  rerum  foediati* 
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ma.**  Observe  for  indtance,  what  a&  inccnsisteu  groupe  of  object!  is 
brought  together  by  Shakspeare,  io  the  foiiowing  passage  of  the  Tesa- 
pest ;  speaking  of  persons  recovering  their  judgoieDt  after  the  eocbant- 
ment,  which  held  them,  was  dissolv^  : 


-The  cbarm  diisolvet  apace. 


And  B»  tbe  morning  stealf  opoo  the  nightt 
Melting  the  darkness,  so  their  rising  senses 
Begii^to  chase  the  ignorant  fumes  that  mantle 
Tbeirclearer  reason. 

So  many  ill-sorted  things  are  here  joined,  that  the  mind  can  see  oothiog 
clearly  ;  the  morning  stealing  upon  the  darkness,  and  at  the  same  time 
melting  it ;  the  senses  of  men  chasing  fun^es^  ignorant  fumesn  and  fumta 
that  tnantle.    So  again  in  Romeo  and  Juliet : 

-As  glorioQS, 


As  is  a  winged  messenger  from  heaven, 
Unto  the  white  upturned  wondering  eve 
Of  mortals,  that  fall  back  to  gaae  on  him, 


When  be  bestrides  the  lasy  pacing  clouds, 
And  sails  upon  the  bosom  ot  the  air. 

Here  the  angel  is  represented,  as  at  one  moment,  bestriding  the  dootfe, 
and  sailing  upon  the  air  ;  and  upon  the  6ofom  of  the  air  too  ;  which 
forms  such  a  confused  picture,  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  imi^iiiatioD 
to  comprehend  it 

More  correct  writers  than  Shakspeare,  sometimes  fall  into  this  error  of 
mixing  metaphors.  It  is  surprising  how  the  following  inaccuracy  should 
have  escaped  Mr.  Addison,  in  his  Letter  from  Italy  ; 

I  bridle  in  my  strucgling  Muse  with  paia, 
Tbatlop^s  to  launch  Into  a  bolder  strain.t 

The  Muse,  figured  as  a  horse,  may  be  bridled ;  but  when  we  speak  of 
launching y  we  make  it  a  ship  ;  and,  by  no  force  of  imajgiaation  can  it  be 
supposed  both  a  horse  and  a  ship  at  one  moment ;  bridled  to  hinder  it 
from  launching.  The  same  author,  in  one  of  his  numbers  in  the  Spec* 
tator,  says,  *  There  is  not  a  single  view  of  human  nature,  which  is  not 
sufficient  to  extinguish  the  seeds  of  pride.'  Obsenre  the  incoherence  of 
the  things  here  joined  together,  making  <  a  view  extii^ish,  and  extin* 
guish  seeds.' 

Horace  also,  is  incorrect,  in  the  following  passage ; 

Urit  enim  fulgore  suo  qui  prasgravat  artes 
Infra  se  positas.— — — 

Urit  qui  pragravat.  He  dazzles  who  bears  down  with  his  weight ; 
makes  plainly  an  inconsistent  mixture  of  metaphorical  ideas.  Neither 
can  this  other  passage  be  altogether  vindicated  : 

Ah  !  quantii  laboras  in  Chary bdi, 
Digne  puer  meliore  flamrod ! 

Where  a  whirlpool  of  water,  Charybdis,  is  said  to  be  a  flame  not  good 
enough  for  this  young  man  ;  meaning  that  he  was  unfortunate  in  the 
object  of  his  passion.  Flame  is,  indeed,  become  almost  a  literal  word 
for  the  passion  of  love :  But  as  it  still  retains,  in  some  degree,  its  figura^ 

*  «^We  mast  be  particularly  attentive  to  end  with  the  same  kind  of  metaphor 
with  which  we  have  begun.  Some  when  they  begin  the  figure  wiih  a  tempest,  con* 
elude  it  with  a  conflagration  ;  which  forms  a  shameful  inconsistency." 

t  In  my  observation  on  this  passage,!  find  that  I  had  coincided  with  Dr.  Johnson^ 
^ho  passes  a  similar  censure  upon  it,  in  his  Life  of  Addison* 
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tiT€  power,  it  aboold  never  have  beea  used  at  tynoDsrniout  with  water, 
Qod  mized  with  it  in  the  same  metaphor*  When  Hr.  Pope  (Eloiaa  to 
Abelard)  says, 

AH  then  if  full  poMeMiiig  and  posiest, 
No  craving  void  left  aching  In  the  breast : 

A  tK>ic(  may>  metaphorically,  be  aaid  to  crfroe ;  but  can  a  void  be  said  to 
acht? 

A  good  role  has  been  given  for  examining  the  propriety  of  metaphors, 
when  we  doubt  whether  or  not  they  be  of  the  mixed  kind ;  namdy,  that 
we  should  try  to  form  a  picture  upon  them  and  consider  how  the  parts 
would  agree,  and  what  sort  of  figure  the  whole  would  present,  when 
delineated  with  a  pencil.  By  this  means,  we  shoo  Id  become  sensible 
whether  inconsistent  circumstances  were  mixed,  and  a  monstrous  imaj^ 
thereby  produced,  as  in  all  those  faolty  I  instances,  have  now  been  giv- 
ing ;  or  whether  the  object  was  all  along,  presented  in  one  natural  and 
consistent  point  of  view. 

As  metaphors  ought  never  to  be  mixed,  so,  in  the  sixth  place,  we 
should  avoid  crowding  them  together  on  the  same  subject  Supposing 
fi^kch  of  the  metaphors  to  be  preserved  distinct,  yet,  if  they  be  heaped 
on  one  another,  they  produce  a  confusion  somewhat  of  tbe  same  kind 
with  the  mixed  metaphor.  We  may  judge  of  this  by  the  following  pas- 
sage from  Horace : 

Motam  ex  Metello  consule  civicam, 
BeUiqae  causes,  et  ritia,  et  modos, 

Ladnmqae  fortune,  gravesque 

Principum  amicitias,  et  arma 
Nondum  eipiatis  ancta  craoribus, 
Pericnlos«  plenum  opus  aleoe, 

Tractas,  et  incedis  per  ignes 

Suppositos  cineri  doloso.*  Lib.  ii.  1* 

This  passage,  though  very  poetical,  is,  however,  harsh  and  obscure  ; 
owing  to  no  other  cause  hot  this,  that  three  distinct  metaphors  are 
crowded  together,  to  describe  the  difficulty  of  Pollio^s  writing  a  history 
of  the  civil  wars.  First,  <  Tractas  arma  uncta  cruoribus  nondum  ex- 
ptatis  ;*  next,  *  opus  plenum  periculossB  ales ;'  and  then  ;  *  Incedis  per 
ignes  suppositos  doloso  cineri.'  The  mind  has  difficulty  in  passing 
readily  through  so  many  different  views  given  it,  in  quick  succession,  of 
the  same  object. 

The  only  other  rule  concerning  metaphon  which  I  shall  add,  in  the 
seventh  place,  is,  that  they  be  not  too  for  pursued.  If  the  resemblance, 
on  which  the  figure  is  founded,  be  long  dwelt  upon,  and  carried  into  dl 
its  minute  circumstances,  we  oiake  an  idlegory  instead  of  a  metaphor;  we 

'"  Of  warm  commotions,  wratbfol  Jars, 

The  growing  seeds  of  civil  wars ; 

Of  doable  fortune^s  cruel  cames, 

The  specious  means,  the  private  aims, 
And  fatal  friendships  of  the  guilty  great, 
Alas  !  how  fatal  to  the  Roman  state ! 

Of  mighty  lesions  late  subdu'd. 

And  arms  with  Latian  blood  embru*d ; 

Yet  unaton^d,  (a  labour  vast  * 

Doubtful  the  die,  and  dire  the  cast !) 
You  treat  adventurous,  and  incautious  tread 
On  Ares  with  faithless  embers  overspread.  FsAifCtf* 
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tire  the  reader,  who  soon  becomes  weary  of  this  play  of  fancy ;  and  we 
render  our  disconrse  obscure.  This  is  called  straining  a  metaphor.  Cow- 
ley  deals  in  this  to  excess;  and  to  this  error  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure, 
that  intricacy  and  harshness,  in  his  figurative  language,  which  1  before 
remarked.  Lord  Shaftesbury  is  sometimes  guilty  of  pursuing  his  meta* 
phorstoo  far.  Fond,  to  a  high  degree,  of  every  decoration  of  style,  when 
once  he  had  hit  upon  a  figure  that  pleased  him,  he  was  extremely  loath  to 
part  with  it.  Thus,  in  his  Advice  to  an  Author,  having  taken  up  soliloqay 
or  meditation,  under  the  metaphor  of  a  proper  method  of  evacuation  for 
an  author,  he  pursues  this  metaphor  through  several  pages,  under  all  the 
forms  *  of  discharging  crudities,  throwing  off  froth  iind  scum,  bodily  ope- 
ration, taking  physic,  curing  indigestion,  giving  vent  to  choler,  bile,  flatu- 
lencies, and  tumours;'  till  at  last,  the  idea  becomes  nauseous.  Dr.  Young, 
also,  often  trespasses  in  the  same  way.  The  merit,  however,  of  this  wri- 
ter, in  figurative  language,  is  great,  and  deserves  to  be  remarked.  No 
writer,  ancient  or  modern,  had  a  stronger  imagination  than  Dr.  Young,  or 
one  more  fertile  in  figures  ofevery  kind.  His  metaphors  are  often  new, 
and  often  natural  and  beautiful.  But,  as  his  imagination  was  strong  and 
rich,  rather  than  delicate  and  correct,be sometimes  gives  it  too  loose  reins. 
Hence,  in  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  prevails  an  obscurity,  and  a  hardness 
in  his  style.  The  metaphors  are  frequently  too  bold,  and  frequently  too 
far  pursued;  the  reader  is  dazzled,  rather  than  enlightened  ;  and  kept 
constantly  on  the  stretch  to  comprehend,  and  keep  pace  with  the  author. 
We  may  observe^  for  instance,  how  the  following  metaphor  is  spun  out. 

Thy  thouehts  are  va^bond  ;  all  oatward  bound, 

Midst  Bands  and  rocks,  and  storms,  to  cruise  for  pleasure  i 

It  gain'd  dear  bought :  and  better  miss'd  than  gain'd, 

Fancy  and  sense,  from  an  infected  shore, 

Thy  cargo  brings;  and  pestilence  the  prize  : 

Then  such  the  thirst,  insatiable  thirst, 

By  fond  indulgence  butinflam'dthe  more, 

Fancy  still  cruises^  when  poor  sense  b  tir'd. 

^     Speaking  of  old  age,  he  says,  it  should 

Walk  thoughtful  on  the  silent  solemn  shore 

Of  that  vast  ocean,  it  must  sail  so  soon  ; 

And  put  good  works  on  board  ;  and  wait  the  wind 

That  shortly  blows  us  into  worlds  unknown. 

The  two  first  lines  are  uncommonly  beautiful ;  *  walk  thoughtful  on 
the  silent,'  &c.'  but  when  he  rootinue^  the  metaphor,  ^  to  putting  good 
works  on  board,  and  waiting  the  wind/  it  plainly  becomes  strained,  and 
sinks  in  dignity.  Of  all  the  English  authors,  1  know  none  so  happy  in 
bis  metaphors  as  Mr.  Af|diHon.  His  imagination  was  neither  so  rich  nor 
so  strong  as  Dr.  Young's;  but  far  more  chaste  and  delicate.  Perspicuity, 
natural  grace,  and  ease,  always  distinguish  his  figureis.  They  are  neither 
'  harsh  nor  strained  ;  they  never  appear  to  have  been  studied  or  sought 
after ;  but  seem  to  rise  of  their  own  accord  from  the  subject,  and  con- 
stantly embellish  it. 

I  have  now  treated  fully  of  the  metaphor,  and  the  rules  that  should 
govern  it,  a  part  of  style  so  important,  that  it  required  particular  iUustra* 
tion.     I  have  only  to  add  a  few  words  concerning  allegory. 

An  allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  continued  metaphor  ;  as  it  is  the 
representation  of  some  one  thing  by  another  that  resembles  it,  and  that  is 
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made  to  stand  for  it.     Thus  in  Prior's  Henry  and  Emma,  Emma,  in  the 
following  allegorical  manner,  describes  her  constancy  to  Henry; 

Did  I  but  propose  to  embark  with  thee 
On  the  smooth  surface  of  a  summer's  sea, 
While  gentle  zephyrs  play  with  prosperous  gales, 
And  fortune^s  favour  fills  the  swelling  sails ; 
But  would  forsake  the  ship,  and  make  the  shore, 
AVben  the  winds  whistle,  and  the  tempests  roar ; 

We  may  take  a)so  from  the  Scriptures  a  very  fine  example  of  an  alle- 
gory,  in  the  80th  Psalm ;  where  the  people  of  Israel  are  represented 
under  the  image  of  a  vine,  and  the  figure  is  supported  throughout  with 
great  correctness  and  beauty  ;  '  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine  out  of  Egypt, 
thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen,  and  planted  it.  Thou  preparedst  room 
before  it,  and  didst  cause  it  to  take  deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The 
hills  were  covered  with  the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were 
like  the  goodly  cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  hfsr 
branches  into  the  river.  Why  hast  thou  broken  down  her  hedges,  so  that 
all  they  which  pass  by  the  way  do  pluck  her  ?  The  boar  out  (^the  wood 
doth  waste  it ;  and  the  wild  beasts  of  the  field  doth  devour  it.  Return^ 
we  beseech  thee,  O  God  of  Hosts,  look  down  from  heaven,  and  heboid, 
and  visit  this  vine  !'  Here  there  is  no  circumstance,  (except  perhaps  one 
phrase  at  the  beginning,  '  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen*)  that  does  not 
strictly  agree  to  a  vine,  whilst,  at  the  same  time,  the  whole  quadrates  hap-^ 
pily  with  the  Jewish  state  represented  by  this  figure.  This  is  the  first 
and  principal  requisite  in  the  conduct  of  an  allegory,  that  the  figurative 
and  the  literal  meaning  be  not  mixed  inconsistently  together.  For  in- 
stance, instead  of  describing  the  vine,  as  wasted  by  the  boar  from  the 
wood,  and  devoured  by  the  wild  beast  of  the  field,  had  the  Psalmist  said, 
it  was  afflicted  by  heathens,  or  overcome  by  enemies,  (which  is  the  real 
meaning)  this  would  have  ruined  the  allegory,  and  produced  tl|e  same 
confusion,  of  which  I  gave  examples  in  metaphors,  when  the  figurative 
and  literal  sense  are  mixed  and  jumbled  together.  Indeed,  the  same  rules 
that  were  giveii  for  metaphors,  may  also  be  applied  to  allegories,  on  ac^ 
count  of  the  affinity  they  bear  to  each  other.  The  only  material  differ* 
ence  t>etween  them,  besides  the  one  being  short  and  the  other  being  pro- 
longed, is,  that  a  metaphor  always  explains  itself  by  the  words  that  are 
connected  with  it  in  their  proper  and  natural  meaning;  as  when  I  say 
•  Achilles  was  a  lion  ;*  an  '  able  minister  is  the  pillar  of  the  state.'  My 
lion  and  my  pillar  are  sufficiently  interpreted  by  the  mention  of  Achilles 
and  the  minister,  which  I  join  to  them  ^  but  an  allegory,  is,  or  may  be 
allowed  to  stand  more  disconnected  with  the  literal  meaning  ;  the  inter* 
pretation  not  so  directly  pointed  out,  but  \e(i  to  our  own  rejection. 

Allegories  were  a  favourite  method  of  delivering  instructions  in  an-^ 
cient  times  ;  for  what  we  call  fables  or  parables  are  no  other  than  alle- 
gories ;  where  by  words  and  actions  attributed  to  beasts  or  inanimate 
objects,  the  dispositions  of  men  are  figured  ;  and  what  we  call  the  mora), 
is  the  unfigured  sense  or  meaning  of  the  allegory.  An  enigma  or 
riddle  is  also  a  species  of  allegory  ;  one  thing  represented  or  imagined 
by  another  ;  but  purposely  wrapt  up  under  so  many  circumstances,  as 
to  be  rendered  obscure.  Where  a  riddle  is  not  intended,  it  is  always 
a  fault  in  allegory  to  be  too  dark.  The  meaning  should  be  easily  seen 
through  the  figure  employed  to  shadow  it.  However,  the  proper 
mixture  of  light  and  shade  in  such  compositions,  the  exact  adjustment 
'>f  nil  the  figurative  circumstances  with  the  literal  sense,  so  as  neither  if^ 
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lay  the  meaning  too  bare  and  open,  nor  to  coyer  and  wrap  it  op  too 
much,  has  ever  been  ionnd  an  affair  of  great  nicety ;  and  there  are 
few  species  of  composition  in  which  it  is  more  difficnlt  to  write  so  as  to 
please  and  command  attention,  than  in  allegories*  In  some  of  the 
▼isions  of  the  Spectator,  we  have  examples  of  allegories  very  happily 
executed. 
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HYPERBOLE-— PERSONIFICATION.— APOSTROPHE. 

The  next  figare  concerning  which  I  am  to  treat,  is  called  hyperbole^ 
or  exaggeration.  It  consists  in  magnifying  an  object  beyond  its  nataral 
bonods.  It  may  be  considered  sometimes  as  a  trope,  and  sometimes  as 
a  figure  of  thought :  and  here  indeed  the  distinction  between  these  two 
clams  begins  not  to  be  clear,  nor  is  it  of  any  importance  that  we 
shonld  have  recourse  to  metaphysical  subtilties,  in  oHer  to  keep  them 
distinct.  Whether  we  call  it  trope  or  figure,  it  is  plain  that  it  is  a  mode 
of  speech  which  hath  some  foundation  in  nature.  For  in  all  languages, 
eveo  in  common  conversation,  hyperbolical  expressions  very  frequently 
occur  :  as  swift  as  the  wind  ;  as  white  as  the  snow  ;  and  the  like :  and 
our  common  forms  of  compliment  are  almost  all  of  them  extravagant 
hyperboles.  If  any  thing  be  remarkably  good  or  great  in  its  kind,  we 
are  instantly  ready  to  add  to  it  some  exaggerating  epithet ;  and  to  naake 
it  the  greatest  or  best  we  ever  saw.  The  imagination  has  always  a 
tendency  to  gratify  itself,  by  magnifying  its  present  object,  and  carrying 
it  to  excess.  More  or  less  of  this  hyperbolical  turn  will  prevail  in  lan- 
guage, according  to  the  liveliness  of  imagination  among  the  people  who 
3»eak  it.  Hence  young  people  always  deal  much  in  hyperboles. — 
ence  the  language  of  the  Orientals  was  far  more  hyperbolical  than 
that  of  the  Europeans,  who  are  of  more  phlegmatic,  or,  if  you  please,  of 
more  correct  imagination.  Hence,  among  all  writers  in  early  times, 
and  in  the  rude  periods  of  society,  we  may  expect  this  figure  to  abound. 
Greater  experience,  and  more  cultivated  society,  abate  the  warmth  of 
ioiagination,  and  chasten  the  manner  of  expression. 

The  exaggerated  expressions,  to  which  our  ears  are  accustomed  in 
conversation,  scarcely  strike  us  as  hyperboles.  In  an  instant  we  make 
the  proper  abatement,  and  understand  them  according  to  their  just  value. 
But  when  there  is  something  striking  and  unusual  in  the  form  of  a  hy* 
perbolical  expression,  it  then  rises  into  a  figure  of  speech  which  draws 
our  attention :  and  here  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that,  unless  the 
reader's  imagination  be  in  such  a  state  as  disposes  it  to  rise  and  swell 
along  with  the  hyperbolical  expression,  he  is  always  hurt  and  offended  by 
it.  For  a  sort  of  disi^reeable  force  is  put  upon  him ;  he  is  required  to 
strain  and  exert  his  fancy,  when  be  feels  no  inclination  to  make  any  such 
effort  Hence  the  hyperbole  is  a  figure  of  difficult  management ;  and 
ought  neither  to  be  frequently  used,  nor  long  dwelt  upon.  On  5ome  oC'^ 
rasions,  it  is  undoubtedly  proper ;  being,  as  was  before  observed,  the  nu- 
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taral  style  of  a  sprightly  and  heated  itnagination,  but  when  hyperboles 
are  unseasonable,  or  too  frequent,  they  render  a  composition  frigid  and 
unafiectiog.  They  dre  the  resource  of  an  author  of  feeble  imagination  ; 
of  one,  describing  objects  which  either  want  native  dignity  in  them- 
selves, or  whose  dignity  he  cannot  show  by  describing  them  simply  and 
in  their  just  proportions,  and  is  therefore  obliged  to  rest  upon  tumid  and 
exaggerated  expressions. 

Hyperboles  are  of  two  kinds ;  either  such  as  are  employed  in  descrip- 
tion, or  such  as  are  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  passion.  The  best, 
by  far,  are  those  which  are  the  effect  of  passion  \  for  if  the  imagination 
has  a  tendency  to  magnify  its  objects  beyond  their  natural  proportion, 
passion  possesses  this  tendency  in  a  vastly  stronger  degree  ;  and  there- 
fore not  only  excuses  the  most  daring  figures,  but  very  o^en  renders 
them  natural  and  just.  All  passions,  without  exception,  love,  terror, 
amazement,  indignation,  anger,  and  even  grief,  throw  the  mind  into  con- 
fusion, aggravate  their  objects,  and,  of  course,  prompt  a  hyperbolical 
style.  Hence  the  following  sentiments  of  Satan  in  Milton,  as  strongly 
as  they  are  described,  contain  nothing  but  what  is  natural  and  proper  ; 
exhibiting  the  picture  of  a  mind  agitated  with  rage  and  despair* 

Me,  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly 

loiinite  wrath  and  infinite  despair  ? 

Which  way  I  fly  is  hell,  myself  am  belt, 

And  in  the  lowest  depth ;  a  lower  deep, 

Still  threafning  to  devour  me,  opens  widei 

To  which  the  bell  I  saffer  seems  a  heaven.  Jl.  iv.  U  TS* 

tn  simple  description,  though  hyperboles  are  not  excluded,  yet  thejr 
must  be  used  with  more  caution,  and  require  more  preparation,  in  order 
to  make  the  mind  relish  them.  Either  the  object  described  must  be  of 
that  kind,  which  of  itself  seizes  the  fancy  strongly,  and  disposes  it  to  rua 
beyond  bounds  ;  something  vast,  surprising,  and  new  ;  or  the  writer^s 
art  must  be  exerted  in  heating  the  fancy  gradually,  and  preparing  it  to  think 
highly  of  the  object  which  he  intends  to  exaggerate.  When  a  poet  is 
describing  an  earthquake  or  a  storm,  or  when  he  has  brought  us  into  the 
midst  of  a  battle,  we  can  bear  strong  hyperboles  without  displeasure. 
But  when  he  is  describing  only  a  woman  in  grief,  it  is  impossible  not  to 
be  disgusted  with  such  wild  exaggerations  as  the  following,  in  one  of  our 
dramatic  poets : 

■    ■'  I  fdund  her  on  the  floof 
In  all  the  storm  of  grief,  yet  beautiful : 
Pouring  forth  tears  at  such  a  lavish  rate, 
That  were  (be  world  on  lire,  tiiey  might  have  drown'd 
Tbe  wrath  of  Heaven,  and  quencb'd  the  mighty  ruin.  Lee. 

^h\9  is  mere  bombast.  The  person  herself,  who  was  under  tbe  dis« 
tracting  agitations  of  grief,  might  be  permitted  to  hyperbolize  stroogly ; 
but  the  spectator^  describing  her,  cannot  be  allowed  an  equal  liberty ;  ror 
this  plain  reason,  that  the  one  is  supposed  to  utter  tbe  sentiments  of  pas- 
sion, the  other  speaks  only  the  language  of  description,  which  is  always, 
according  to  the  dictates  of  nature,  on  a  lower  tone ;  a  distinction,  which, 
however  obvious,  has  not  been  attended  to  by  many  writers. 

How  far  a  hyperbole,  supposing  it  properly  introduced,  may  be  safely 
carried  without  overstretching  it ;  what  is  the  proper  measure  and  boand* 
ary  of  this  figure,  cannot,  as  far  as  I  know,  be  ascertained  by  any  pre* 
cise  rule.    Good  sense  and  just  taste  must  determine  the  point,  beyond 
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which,  if  we  pass,  we  become  extravagant.  Liican  may  be  pointed  out 
as  an  author  apt  to  be  excessive  in  his  hyperboles.  Among  the  compli- 
ments paid  by  the  Roman  poets  to  their  Emperors,  it  had  become  fash- 
ionable to  ask  them,  what  part  of  the  heavens  thej  would  choose  for 
their  habitation ,  after  the^  should  have  become  gods  ?  Virgil  had  already 
carried  this  sufficiently  far  in  his  address  to  Augustus: 


Tibi  brachia  contrahit  in^eos 

Scorpius,  el  Coeli  justa  plus  parte  relinquit.*  GeoR.  I. 

But  this  did  not  suffice  Lucan.  Resolved  to  outdo  all  his  predecessors, 
in  a  like  address  to  Nero,  he  very  gravely  beseeches  him  not  to  choose 
his  place  near  either  of  the  poles,  but  to  be  sure  to  occupy  just  the  middle 
of  the  heavens,  lest,  by  going  either  to  one  side  or  the  other,  his  weight 
should  overset  the  universe  : 

Sed  neqae  id  Ardoo  sedem  tibi  legeris  orbe, 

Nee  polus  adversi  calidus  qua  mergitar  auitri ; 

JEtheris  immensi  partem  si  presseris  anam 

Sentiet  axis  onus.     Librati  poDdera  Cceli 

Orbe  tenc  medio.t  Phars.  f .  63. 

Such  thoughts  as  these  are  what  the  French  call  outriSy  and  always  pro- 
ceed from  a  false  fire  of  genius.  The  Spanish  and  African  writers,  as 
Tertallian,  Cyprian,  Augustin,  are  remarked  for  being  fond  of  them. 
As  in  the  epitaph  on  Charles  V.  by  a  Spanish  writer  : 

Pro  ttfmalo  ponas  orbem,  protegmine  coelam, 
Sidera  pro  facibus,  pro  lacrymis  maria. 

Sometimes  they  dazzle  and  impose  by  their  boldness  ;  but  wherever 
reason  and  good  sense  are  so  much  violated,  there  can  be  no  true  beauty. 
Epigrammatic  writers  are  frequently  guilty  in  this  respect ;  resting  toe 
whole  merit  of  their  epigrams  on  some  extravagant  hyperbolical  turn  f 
such  as  the  following  of  Dr.  Pitcaim's,  upon  Holland's  being  gained  from 
the  ocean ; 

Tellurem  fecere  Dti ;  sua  littora  Belgse ; 
Immeussque  molis  opus  utrumque  fuit ; 
Dii  vacuo  sparsas  giomerArunt  zetliere  terrai, 
Nil  ibi  quod  operi  possit  obesse  fuit. 
At  Belgis  maria  et  cceli  naturaque  rerum 
Obstitit ',  obstantes  bi  domudre  Deos. 

So  much  for  hyperbole.  We  proceed  now  to  those  figures  which  Ke  al- 
together in  the  thought ;  where  the  words  are  taken  in  their  common  and 
literal  sense. 

Among  these,  the  first  place  is  unquestionably  due  to  Person ificatioo^ 
or  that  figure  by  which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
The  technical  term  for  this  is  Prosopopoeia ;  but  as  Personification  is  of 

*  *  The  Scorpion,  ready  to  receive  thy  laws, 

Yields  half  his  region,  and  contracts  his  paws.*  Prtpen. 

t  <  But  oh  !  whatever  be  thy  Godhead  great, 

Fis  not  in  regions  too  remote  thy  seat ; 

JSot  deign  thou  near  the  frozen  bear  to  shine, 

P^or  where  the  sultry  southern  Mars  decline. 

Press  not  too  much  on  any  part  the  sphere, 

Hard  were  the  task  thy  weight  diyine  to  bear ; 

Soon  would  the  aits  feel  th'  unusoal  load, 

And,  groaning,  bend  beneath  th*  incumbent  God  : 

O'er  the  mid  orb  more  equal  shalt  thoo  rise, 

And  with  a  juste?  balance  fii  thykfes.  RewE. 
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tbe  same  import,  and  more  allied  to  our  own  language,  it  will  be  better 
to  u«e  this  word. 

It  is  a  figure,  the  use  of  which  is  very  extensive,  and  its  foundation  laid 
deep  in  buoian  nature.  At  first  view,  and  when  considered  abstractly,  it 
would  appear  to  be  a  figure  of  the  utmost  boldness,  and  to  border  on  the 
extravagant  and  ridiculous.  For  what  can  seem  more  remote  from  the 
track  of  reasonable  thought,  than  to  speak  of  stones  and  trees,  and  fields 
and  rivers,  as  if  they  were  living  creatures,  and  to  attribute  to  them 
thought  and  sensation,  affections  and  actions  ?  One  might  imagine  this 
to  be  no  more  than  childish  conceit,  which  no  person  of  taste  could  relish. 
Id  fact,  however,  the  case  is  very  different.  No  such  ridiculous  effect  is 
produced  by  personification,  when  properly  employed  ;  on  the  contrary, 
it  ia  found  to  be  natural  and  agreeable,  nor  is  any  very  uncommon  degree 
of  passion  required,  in  order  to  make  us  relish  it.  All  poetry,  even  in 
its  most  gentle  and  humble  forms,  abounds  with  it.  From  prose,  it  is  far 
from  being  excluded ;  nay,  in  common  conversation,  very  frequent  ap- 
proaches are  made  to  it.  When  we  say,  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,  or 
the  earth  $mile$  with  plenty  ;  when  we  speak  of  ambition's  being  restless^ 
or  a  disease  being  deceitful^  such  expressions  show  the  facility  with  which 
the  mind  can  accommodate  the  properties  of  living  creatures  to  things 
that  are  inanimate,  or  to  abstract  conceptions  of  its  own  forming. 

Indeed,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  there  is  a  wooderful  proneness  in 
human  nature  to  animate  all  objects.  Whether  this  arises  from  a  sort  of 
assimilating  principle,  from  a  propension  to  spread  a  resemblance  of  our- 
selves over  all  other  things,  or  from  whatever  other  cause  it  arises,  so  it  is, 
that  almost  every  emotion,  which  in  the  least  agitates  the  mind,  bestows 
upon  its  object  a  momentary  idea  of  life.  Let  a  man,  by  an  unwary  step, 
'eprain  his  ankle,  or  hurt  his  foot  upon  a  stone,  and,  in  the  ruffled  discom- 
posed moment,  he  will,  sometimes,  feel  himself  disposed  to  break  the 
fltone  in  pieces,  or  to  utter  passionate  expressions  against  it,  as  if  it  had 
done  him  an  injury.  If  one  has  been  long  accustomed  to  a  certain  set  of 
objects,  which  have  made  a  strong  impression  on  his  imagination  ;  as  to  a 
house  where  be  has  passed  many  agreeable  years ;  or  to  fields,  and  trees, 
and  mountains,  among  which  he  has  often  walked  with  the  greatest  de- 
light ;  when  he  is  obliged  to  part  with  them,  especially  if  he  has  no  pros- 
pect of  ever  seeing  them  again,  he  can  scarce  avoid  having  somewhat  of 
the  same  feeling  as  when  he  is  leaving  old  friends.  They  seem  endowed 
with  life.  They  become  objects  of  his  affection  ;  and  in  the  moment  of 
his  parting,  it  scarce  seems  absurd  to  him  to  give  vent  to  his  feeling  in 
words,  and  to  take  a  formal  adieu. 

So  strong  is  that  impression  of  life  which  is  made  upon  us,  by  the  more 
magnificent  and  strikiog  objects  of  nature  especially,  that  I  doubt  pot,  in 
tbe  least,  of  this  having  been  one  cause  of  the  multiplication  of  divinities 
in  the  heathen  world.  The  belief  of  Dry  nds  and  Naiads,  of  the  genius  of 
the  wood,  and  the  god  of  the  river,among  men  of  lively  imaginations,  in  the 
early  ages  of  the  world,  easily  arose  from  this  turn  of  mind.  When  their 
favourite  rural  objects  had  often  been  animated  in  their  fancy,  it  was  an 
easy  transition  to  attribute  to  them  some  real  divinity,  some  unseen  power 
or  genius  which  inhabited  them^  or  in  some  peculiar  manner  belonged  to 
them.  Imagination  was  highly  gratified,  by  thus  gaining  somewhat  to 
Test  upon  with  more  stability  ;  and  when  belief  coincided  so  much  with 
imagination,  very  slight  causes  would  be  sufficient  to  establish  it. 

From  this  deduction,  may  be  easily  seen  ho\v  it  comes  to  pass,  that 
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personification  makes  »o  great  a  figure  in  all  compositions^  where  imagi- 
nation or  passion  have  any  concern.  On  innaroerable  occasions,  it  is  the 
very  langnage  of  imagination  and  passion,  and  therefore  deserves  to  be 
<ittended  to,  and  examined  with  peculiar  care.  There  are  three  difierent 
degrees  of  this  figure  ;  which  it  is  necessary  to  remark  and  distinguish, 
in  order  to  determine  the  propriety  of  its  use.  The  first  is,  when  some 
of  the  properties  or  qualities  of  living  creatures  are  ascribed  to  inani- 
mate objects  :  the  second,  when  those  inanimate  objects  are  introduced 
as  acting  like  such  as  have  life  ;  and  the  third,  when  they  are  represent- 
ed either  as  speaking  to  us,  or  as  listening  to  what  we  say  to  them. 

The  first  and  lowest  degree  of  this  figure,  consists  in  ascribing  to  in- 
animate objects  some  of  the  qualities  of  living  creatures.  Where  this 
is  done,  as  is  most  commonly  the  case,  in  a  word  or  two,  and  by  way  of 
an  epithet  added  tq  the  object,  as,  '  a  raging  storm,  a  deceitful  disease, 
a  cruel  disaster,*  &c.  it  raises  the  style  so  little,  that  the  humblest  dis- 
course will  admit  it  without  any  force.  This,  indeed,  is  such  an  obscure 
degree  of  personification,  that  one  may  doubt  whether  it  deserves  the 
name,  and  might  pot  be  classed  with  simple  metaphors,  which  escape  in 
a  manner  unnoticed.  Happily  employed,  however,  it  sometimes  adds 
beauty  and  sprighfliness  to  an  expression  :  as  in  this  line  of  Vir^l : 

Am  ponjorato  (ie9cendens  Dacus  ab  Istro.  Gbor.  II.  474. 

Where  the  personal  epithet  conjurato,  applied  to  the  river  btro^  is  infi'> 
mtely  more  poetical  than  if  it  had  been  applied  to  the  person,  thus  : 

Aut  coDjupatus  des^endens  Dacus  ab  Istro. 
A  fery  little  taste  will  make  any  one  feel  the  difference  between  these 
two  lines. 

-  The  next  degree  of  this  figure  is,  when  we  introdace  inanimate  objects 
acting  like  those  that  have  life.  Here  we  rise  a  step  higher,  and  the 
personification  becomes  sensible.  According  to  the  nature  of  the  action, 
which  we  attribute  to  those  inanimate  objects,  and  the  particularity  with 
which  we  describe  it,  such  is  the  strength  of  the  figure.  When  pursued 
to  any  length,  it  belongs  only  to  studied  harangues,  to  highly  figured  and 
eloquent  discourse  ;  when  slightly  touched,  it  may  be  admitted  into  sub- 
jects of  less  elevation.  Cicero,  for  instance,  speaking  of  the  cases  where 
killing  another  is  lawful  in  self-defence,  uses  the  following  words  :  <*  Ali- 
quando  nobis  gladius  ad  occidendom  hominem  ab  ipsis  porrigitur  legibus.'* 
(Orat.  pro.  Milone.)  The  expression  is  happy.  The  laws  are  personi- 
fied, as  reaching  forth  their  hand  to  give  us  a  sword  for  putting  one  to 
death.  Such  short  personifications  as  these  may  be  admitted  even  into 
moral  treatises,  or  works  of  cool  reasoning  ;  and  provided  they  be  easy 
and  not  strained,  and  that  we  be  not  cloyed  with  too  frequent  returns  of 
them,  they  have  a  ^od  eQect  on  style,  and  repder  it  both  strong  and 
lively. 

The  genius  of  our  language  gives  us  an  advantage  in  the  nse  of  thia 
figure.  As,  with  us,  no  substantive  nouns  have  gender,  or  are  masculine 
and  feminine,  except  the  proper  names  of  male  and  female  creatures  ; 
by  giving  a  gender  to  any  inanimate  object,  or  abstrapt  idea,  that  is,  in 
place  of  the  pronoun  it,  using  the  personal  pronouns,  ^c,  or  skty  we 
presently  raise  the  stvle,  and  begin  personification.  In  solemn  discourse, 
this  may  often  be  tfone  to  good  purpose,  when  speaking  of  reli^tOD, 
or  virtue,  or  our  country,  or  any  such  object  of  dignity.  I  shall  give 
a  remarkably  fine  example,  from  a  sermon  of  Bishop  Sherlock's,  where 
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we  shsil  see  nataral  religion  beautifully  personiBed,  and  be  able  to 
judge  from  it,  of  the  spirit  and  grace  which  this  figure,  when  well 
conducted,  bestows  on  a  discourse.  I  must  take  notice,  at  the  same 
time,  that  it  is  an  instance  of  this  figure,  carried  as  far  as  prose,  even 
in 4t8  highest  elevation,  will  admit,  and  therefore,  suited  only  to  com- 
positions where  the  great  efforts  of  eloquence  are  allowed.  The  au- 
thor is  comparing  together  our  Saviour  and  Mahomet :  '  Go.'  says  he, 
'  to  your  natural  religion  ;  lay  before  her  Mahomet,  and  his  dii^ciples,  ar- 
rayed in  armour  and  blood,  riding  in  triumph  over  the  spoils  of  thousands 
who  fell  by  his  victorious  sword.  Show  her  the  cities  which  he  set  on 
flames,  the  countries  which  he  ravaged  and  destroyed,  and  the  miserable 
distress  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth'.  When  she  has  viewed  him 
in  this  scene,  carry  her  into  his  retirement ;  show  her  the  prophet's 
chamber  ;  his  concubines  and  his  wives  ;  and  let  her  hear  him  allege 
revelation,  and  a  divine  commission,  to  justify  his  adultery,  and  lust. 
When  she  is  tired  with  this  prospect,  then  show  her  the  blessed  Jesus, 
humble  and  meek,  doing. good  to  all  the  sons  of  men.  Let  her  see  him 
in  his  most  retired  privacies  :  let  her  follow  him  to  the  mount  and  hear 
his  devotions  and  supplications  to  God.  Carry  her  to  his  table,  to  view 
his  poor  fare,  and  hear  his  heavenly  discourse.  Let  her  attend  him  to 
the  tribunal,  and  consider  the  patience  with  which  he  endured  the  scofis 
and  reproaches  of  his  enemies.  Lead  her  to  bis  cross  ;  let  her  view 
faim  in  the  agony  of  death,  and  hear  his  last  prayer  for  his  persecutors  : 
Father, for^ve  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do!  When  natural  re- 
ligion has  thus  viewed  both,  ask  her,  which  is  the  Prophet  of  God  ?  But 
her  answer  we  have  already  had,  when  she  saw  part  of  this  scene 
through  the  eyes  of  the  ceotorion  who  attended  at  the  cross.  By  him 
«he  spoke,  and  said,  ^Truty,  this  man  was  ihe  Son  of  God, ^  "^  This  is  more 
than  elegant ;  it  is  truly  sublime.  The  whole  passage  is  animated  ;  and 
Ihe  figure  rises  at  the  conclusion,  when  natural  religion,  who,  before  was 
only  a  spectator,  is  introduced  as  speaking  by  the  centurion's  voice.  It 
has  the  better  effect  too,  that  it  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse, 
where  we  naturally  look  for  most  warmth  and  dignity.  Did  Bishop  Sher- 
lock's sermons,  or,  indeed  any  English  sermons  whatever,  afford  us 
many  passages  equal  to  this,  we  should  oftener  have  recourse  to  them 
for  instances  of  the  beauty  of  composition. 

Hitherto  we  have  spoken  of  prose  ;  in  poetry,  personifications  of  this 
kind  are  extremely  frequent,  ^nd  are,  indeed,  the  very  life  and  soul  of  it. 
We  Expect  to  find  every  thing  animated  in  the  descriptions  of  a  poet 
who  has  a  lively  fancy.  Accordingly  Homer,  the  father  and  prince  of 
poets,  is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  this  figure.  War,  peace,  darts, 
spears,  towns,  rivers,  every  thing,  in  short,  is  alive  in  his  writings.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  Milton  and  Shakspeare.  No  personification,  in 
any  author,  is  more  striking  or  introduced  on  a  more  proper  occasion, 
than  the  following  of  Milton's  on  occasion  of  Eve's  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit: 

So  saying,  ber  rath  band,  in  evil  boar 

Forth  reacbtng  to  the  fi>oH,  she  plock'd,  sbe  ate ; 

Earth  felt  the  wound  :  and  Natare  from  ber  seat 

Sighine,  through  all  her  work?,  gave  signs  of  wo, 

That  all  was  lost. J35.  780. 

'^  Eitbop  Sherlock's  Sermons,  Vol.  I.  Disc.  ix. 
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All  the  circamstaDces  aad  ages  of  men,  poverty,  riches,  youth,  old  age,^ 
all  the  dispositions  aod  passions,  melancholy,  love,  grief,  conteotment, 
are  capable  of  being  personified  in  poetry,  with  great  propriety.  Of 
this  We  meet  with  frequent  eiamples  in  Miiton*s  Allegro  and  Penseroso, 
Parnell's  Hymn  to  Contentment,  Thompson's  Seasons,  and  all  the  good 
poets  :  nor,  indeed,  is  it  easy  to  set  any  bounds  to  personifications  of 
this  kind,  in  poetry. 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  we  receive  from  poetry,  is,  to  find  our- 
selves always  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows  ;  and  to  see  every  thing  think*- 
ing,  feeling,  and  acting,  as  we  ourselves  do.  This  is,  perhaps,  the  princi- 
pal charm  of  this  sort  of  figured  style,  that  it  introduces  us  into  society 
with  all  nature,  and  interests  us  even  in  inanimate  objects,  by  forming  a 
connexion  between  them  and  us,  through  that  sensibility  which  it  ascribes 
to  them.  This  is  exemplified  in  the  following  beautiful  passage  of  Thomp- 
son's Summer,  wherein  the  life  which  he  bestows  upon  all  nature,  when 
describing  the  efiects  of  the  rising  sun,  renders  the  scenery  uncoDUDonly 
gay  and  interesting : 

Bat  yonder  comes  the  powerful  king  of  day. 
Rejoicing  in  the  Elast.  The  lesseaiog  cloud, 
The  kindliDg  azure,  aod  the  moantaiD^  brow 
Tipt  with  stherial  gold,  his  near  approach 

Betoken  glad. 

——By  thee  refin*d, 
In  brisker  measureSt  the  relacent  ftream 
Friflkf  o'er  the  mead.    The  precipice  abrupt. 
Projecting  horror  on  the  blacken*d  Uood, 
Softens  at  thy  return.    The  desert  joys, 
"Wildly,  through  all  his  melancholy  boandi 
Rude  mint  glitter ;  and  the  briny  deep, 
Seen  from  some  pointed  promontory's  top, 
Reflects  from  every  fluctuating  wave, 
A  glance  extensive  as  the  day 

The  same  effect  is  remarkable  in  that  fine  passage  of  MiltQn : 


-To  the  nuptial  bower. 


I  led  her  blushing  like  toe  morn.     All  heaven 

And  happy  constellations,  on  that  hour, 

Shed  their  selectest  influence.    The  earth 

Gave  signs  of  gratulation,  and  each  hill. 

Jovous  the  birds  ;  fresh  gales  and  gentle  airs 

Wbisper'd  it  to  the  wooas,  and  from  their  wings 

Flung  rose,  Aung  odour  from  the  spicy  shrub, 

Disporting. ^ 

The  third  and  highest  degree  of  this  figure  remains  to  be  mentioned^ 
when  inanimate  objects  are  introduced,  not  only  as  feeling  and  acting, 
but  as  speakix^;  to  us,  or  hearing  and  listening  when  we  address  our- 
selves to  them.  This,  though  on  several  occasions  far  from  being  unnata- 
raU  is,  however,  more  difficuh  in  the  execution,  than  the  other  kinds  of 
personification.  For  this  is  plainly  the  boldest  of  all  rhetorical  figures  ; 
it  is  the  style  of  strong  passion  only  ;  and,  therefore,  never  to  be  at- 
tempted, unless  when  the  mind  is  considerably  heated  and  agitated.  A 
slight  personification  of  some  inanimate  tiding,  acting  as  if  it  had  life,  can 
be  relished  by  the  mind,  in  the  midst  of  cool  description,  and  when  its 
ideas  are  going  on  in  the  ordinary  train.  But  it  must  be  in  a  state  of 
yiolent  emotion,  and  have  departed  considerably  from  its  common  track  of 
thought,  before  it  can  so  far  realize  the  personification  of  an  insensible 
object,  as  to  conceive  it  listening  to  what  we  say,  or  mditng  any  return  to 
us.    ^l  strong  passions,  however,  have  a  tendency  to  use  this  figure ; 
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not  oDly  lo?e,  anger,  and  indigaatton,  but  ewen  those  which  are  seeing 
ingly  more  dispiriting,  such  as  grief,  remorse,  and  melancholy.  For  all 
passions  straggle  for  vent,  and  if  they  can  find  no  other  object,  will, 
rather  than  be  silent,  poor  tbemselres  forth  to  woods,  and  rocks,  and  the 
most  insensible  things  ;  especially,  if  these  be  in  any  degree  connected 
with  the  causes  and  objects  that  have  throwii  the  mind  into  this  agitation. 
Hence,  in  poetry,  where  the  greatest  liberty  is  allowed  to  th«  language 
of  passion,  it  is  easy  to  produce  many  beautiful  examples  of  this  figure. 
Milton  affords  us  an  extremely  fine  one,  in  that  movmg  and  tender  ad- 
dress which  £ve  makes  to  Paradise,  just  before  she  is  compelled  to  leave  it. 

Oh  !  unexpected  stroke,  worse  tban.of  death  ! 

Must  I  thas  leave  thee,  Paradhe !  thus  leave 

Thee,  native  soil,  these  happy  walks,  and  shades, 

Fit  haunt  of  ^ods  !  where  I  had  hope  to  spend 

Quiet,  though  sad,  the  respite  of  that  day 

Which  must  be  mortal  to  us  both.    O  flowers ! 

That  never  will  in  other  climate  grow, 

My  tAtiy  visitation  and  my  last 

At  ev'n,  which  1  bred  up  with  tender  hand, 

From  your  first  opening  buds,  and  gave  yon  names  I 

Who  noiv  shall  rear  you  to  the  sun,  or  rank 

Yoar  tribes,  and  water  from  th*  ambrosial  fount  ?      Book  If.  1. 268. 

This  is  altogether  the  language  of  nature,  and  of  female  passion.  It  is 
observable,  that  all  plaintive  passions  are  peculiarly  prone  io  the  use  of 
this  figure.-  The  complaints  which  Philoctetes,  in  Sophocles,  ponies  out 
to  the  rocks  and  caves  of  Lemnos,  amidst  the  excess  of  his  grief  and 
despair,  are  remarkably  fine  examples  of  it.*  And  there  are  frequent 
examples,  not  in  poetry  only,  but  in  real  life  of  persons,  when  just  about 
to  suffer  death,  taking  a  pafisionate  farewell  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars, 
or  other  sensible  objects  around  them. 

There  are  two  great  rules  for  the  management  of  this  sort  of  personi- 
fication. The  first  rule  is,  never  to  attempt  it,  unless  when  prompted  by 
strong  passion,  and  never  to  continue  it  when  the  passion  begins  to  fiag. 
It  is  one  of  those  high  ornaments  which  can  only  find  place  in  the  most 
warm  and  spirited  parts  of  composition  ;  and  there,  too,  must  be  em- 
ployed with  moderation. 

The  second  rule  is,  never  to  personify  any  object  in  this  way,  but  such 
as  has  some  dignity  in  itself,  and  can  make  a  proper  figure  in  this  eleva- 
tion to  which  we  raise  it.  The  observance  of  this  rule  is  required,  even 
in  the  lower  degrees  of  personification  ;  but  still  more,  when  an  address 
is  made  to  the  personified  object.  To  address  the  corpse  of  a  deceased 
friend,  is  natural ;  but  to  address  the  clothes  which  he  wore,  introduces 
mean  and  degrading  ideas.  So  also,  addressing  the  several  parts  of  one's 
body,  as  if  they  were  animated,  is  not  congruous  to  the  dignity  of  passion. 
For  this  reason,  I  must  condemn  the  following  passage,  in  a  very  beauti- 
ful poem  of  Mr.  Pope's,  Eloisa  to  Abelard.    . 

<^  O  moontains,  rivers,  rocks,  and  savage  herdsj 

To  you  1  speak !  to  you  alone  I  now 

Must  breathe  my  sorrows  !  ^ou  are  wont  to  bear 

My  sad  complaints,  and  ['will  tell  you  all 

That  I  have  safTer^d  trom  Achilles'  son  i"  Frajikli>  ■ 
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bear  fatal  name  1  rest  ever  unreveard, 
Nor  pass  these  lips  in  holy  silence  seal'd. 
Hide  it,  my  hearl,  within  that  close  distcoise, 
Where,  mii'd  with  God's,  his  lov'd  idea  lies. 
O  write  it  not  my  hand  !«---his  name  appears 
Already  written  : — Blot  it  out,  my  tears  ! 

Here  are  several  different  objects  and  parts  of  (he  body  personified ; 
and  each  of  them  i^  addressed  or  spoken  to  ;  let  us  consider  with  what 
propriety.  The  first  is  the  name  of  Abelard  ;  '<  Dear  fatal  name  I  rest 
ever,'*  &c.  To  this  no  reasonable  objection  can  be  tnade.  For,  as  the 
Dame  ol'  a  person  often  stands  for  the  person  himself,  and  suggests  the 
same  ideas,  it  can  bear  this  personification  with  sufficient  dignity.  Neit»  , 
Eloisa  speaks  to  herself;  and  personifies  her  heart  for  this  purpose: 
**  Hide  it,  my  heart,  within  that  close,"  &c.  As  the  heart  is  a  dignified 
part  of  the  human  frame,  and  is  oAen  put  for  the  mhid  or  affections,  this 
also  may  pass  without  blame.  But  when  from  her  heart  she  passes  to 
her  hand,  and  tells  her  hand  not  to  write  his  name,  this  is  forced  and  un- 
natural ;  a  personified  hand  is  low,  and  not  in  the  style  of  true  passion  ; 
and  the  fi{;ure  becomes  still  worse^  when,  in  the  last  place,  she  exhorts 
her  tears  to  blot  out  what  her  h»md  had  written,  **  Oh  I  write  it  not,"  &c. 
There  is,  in  these  two  lines,  an  air  of  epigrammatic  conceit,  which 
native  passion  never  su^psts  ;  and  which  is  altogether  unsuitable  to  the 
tenderness  which  breathes  thmiigh  the  rest  of  that  excellent  poem. 

tn  prose  compositions,  this  figure  requires  to  be  used  with  still  greater 
moderation  and  delicacy.     The  Siime  liberty  is  not  allowed  to  the  imagi- 
nation there,  as  in  poetry.     The  same  assistances  cannot  be  obtained  for 
raising  the  passion  to  its  proper  height  by  the  force  of  numbers,  and  the 
glow  of  style.     However,  addresses  to  inanimate  objects  are  not  exclu-  * 
ded  from  prose  ;  but  have  their  place  only  in  the  higher  species  of  ora- 
nay  on  some  occasions  very  properly  address 
ative  country,  or  some  cify  or  province,  whicli 
calamities,  or  been  the  scene  of  some  memo- 
st  remember,  that  as  such  addresses  are  among 
iience,  they  should  never  be  attempted,  unless 
rdinary  genius.     For  if  the  orator  fails  in  his 
ions  by  them,  he  is  sure  of  being  laughed  at. 
[>st  frigid  are  the  awkward  and  unseasonable 
owards  such  kinds  of  personification,  especial- 
ed.     We  see  the  writer  or  speaker  toiling  and 
»nguage  of  some  passion  which  he  neither  feels 
feel.     We  remain  not  only  cold,  but  frozen  ; 
and  are  at  full  leisure  to  criticise  on  the  ridiculous  figure  which  the  per- 
sonified object  makes,  when  we  ought  to  have  been  transported  with  a 
glow  of  enthusiasm.     Some  of  the  French  writers,  particularly  Bossuet 
and  Flechier,  in  their  sermons  and  funeral  orations,  have  attempted  and 
executed  this  figure,  not  without  warmth  and  dignity.     Their  works  are 
exceedingly  worthy  of  being  consulted/ for  instances  of  this,  and  of  se* 
veral  other  ornaments  of  style.     Indeed,  the  vivacity  and  ardour  of  the 
French  genius  is  more  suited  to  this  bold  species  of  oratory,  than  the 
more  correct,  but  less  animated  genius  of  the  British,  who,  in  their  prose 
works,  very  rarely  attempt  any  of  the  high  figures  of  eloquence.*     So 
much  for  personifications,  or  prosopopoeia,  in  all  its  different  forms. 

*  In  the  "Oraisons  Fanebres  de  M.  Bossuet,"  which  I  consider  as  one  of  the  master- 
piecesof  moderneioquence,  apostrophes  and  addressesto  personiliedobjects  freqaeotly 
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Apostrophe  is  a  figure  so  much  of  the  same  kind,  that  it  will  not 
require  many  words.  It  is  an  address  to  a  real  person  ;  but  one  who  is 
cither  absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present,  and  listening  to  us.  It  is  so 
much  allied  to  an  address  to  inanimate  objects  personified,  that  both  these 
iigures  are  sometimes  ciilled  apostrophes.  However,  the  proper  apos- 
trophe is  in  boldness  one  degree  lower  than  the  address  to  personified 
objects  ;  for  it  certainly  requires  a  less  effort  of  imagination  to  suppose 
persons  present  who  are  dead  or  absent,  than  to  animate  insensible  beings, 
and  direct  our  discourse  to  them.  Both  iigures  are  subject  to  the  same 
rule  of  being  prompted  by  passion,  in  order  to  render  them  natural ;  for 
both  are  the  language  of  passion  or  strong  emotions  only.  Among  the 
poets,  apostrophe  is  frequent,  as  in  Virgil : 


Pereant  Hypanisque  Dymasque 

Confix!  a  sociis ;   nee  to,  tua  pturima,  Panthev, 
Labentum  pietas,  nee  ApolIinU  insula  texit  !'* 

The  po^ms  of  Ossian  are  full  of  the  most  beautiful  instances  of  this 
figure  :  "  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inistore ! 
Bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghosts  of  the 
hills  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  the  silence  of  Morven ! 
He  is  fallen  !  Thy  youth  is  low  ;  pale  beneath  the  sword  of  CuthuUin  !'*t 
Quintilian  affords  us  a  very  fine  example  in  prose  ;  when,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  sixth  book,  deploring  the  untimely  death  ^f  hie  son,  which 
had  happened  during  the  course  of  the  work,  he  makes  a  very  moving 
and  tender  apostrophe  to  him.  ''  Nam  quo  iUe  animo,  qua  medicorum 
admiratione,  mensium  octo  valitudinem  tolit  ?  ut  me  in  supremis  con- 
solatuB  est?  quam  etiam  jam  deficiens,  jamque  non  noster,  ipsum 
ilium  alienatae  mentes  errorem  circa  solas  literas  habuit  ?  Tuosne  ei^o, 

X]aently  occar,  and  are  supported  with  mnch  spirit.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  the  funeral 
oration  of  Mary  of  Austria,  Queen  of  France,  the  author  addresses  Algiers,  in  the  pros- 
pect of  the  advantage  which  the  arms  of  Louis  XIV.  were  to  gain  over  it :  <'  Avant  hii 
fa  France,  presque  sans  vaisseaux,  tenoit  en  vain  aux  deux  mers.  Maintenant,  on  let 
Toit  couvertes,  depuis  le  Levant  jusqu'au  coucbaot,  de  nos  flottes  victorieuses ;  et  la 
iiardiesse  Francoise  port  par  tout  la  terreur  avec  le  nom  de  Louis.  Tu  cederas,  tu  tom- 
7>eras  soosle  vanqueur,  Alger !  riche  des  depouilles  da  la  chretient6.  Tu  disois  en  ton 
coeur  avare,  je  tiess  le  mer  sons  ma  loi,  et  fes  nations  sont  ma  proie.  La  legeret6  do 
tes  vaisseaux  te  donnoit  de  la  confiance.  Mais  ta  te  verras  aUaqn6  dans  tes  murailles, 
comme  un  oisseau  ravissant,  qn*on  iroit  cherclier  parmi  scs  rochers,  et  dans  son  nid, 
oik  il  partage  son  butin  k  ses  pelits.  Tu  rends  dejk  tes  esclaves.  Louis  a  bris^  les  fers 
dont  tu  acablois  ses  sojets,  &«•"  In  another  passage  of  the  same  oration,  he  thusapos- 
trpnbises  the  Isle  of  Pheasants,  which  had  been  rendered  famous  by  being  the  scene 
of  those  conferences,  in  which  the  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  between  France  and  Spain, 
and  the  marriage  of  this  princess  with  the  king  of  France^  were  concluded.  **  Isle 
pacifione,  odl  se  doivent  terminer  les  diflferends  de  deux  grands  empires  k  qui  tu  sers 
de  limites  !  isle  eternellement  memorable  par  les  conferences  de  deux  grands  minis- 
tres.  Augutie joura^e  oH  deux  fieres  nations, long  temsenemis,et  alors  reconcilds  p&r 
Marie  Tberese,  s'avancent  sur  leurs  confins,  leurs  rois  k  leur  t6le,  non  plus  pour  se 
combattre,  mais  pour  s*erobrasser.  F^tes  sacr6,  et  marriage  fortune,  voile  nuptial, 
benediction,  sacrifice,  puis-je  roeler  ajourdhui  vos  ceremonies,  et  vos  pompes  avcc 
ces  pompes  funebres,et  le  comble  des  grandeurs  avec  leurs  mines  !'*  In  the  funeral 
oration  of  Henrietta,  Queen  of  England,  (which  is  perhaps  the  noblest  of  all  his 
compositions)  after  recounting  all  she  had  done  to  support  her  unfortunate  husband, 
be  concludes  with  this  beantiTul  apostrophe  :  <<  O  mere  !  O  femme  !  O  reine  adm^ 
rable,  et  digne  d'une  meilleure  fortune,  si  les  fortunes  de  la  terre  6toient  quelqoe 
cliose  \  Enfin  il  faut  ceder  d  votre  sort.  Vous  avez  assez  soutenu  I'^tat,  qui  est 
altaqn6  nar  une  force  invincible  et  divine.  II  ne  reste  plus  deformais,  si  non  qu<^ 
vons  tcniez  feme  parmI  ses  ruines." 

*  Nor  Pantheus !  thee,  thy  mitre,  nor  the  bands 

Of  awful  Phcebus  sav'd  from  irapioii?  hnnd?.  Dbtpky. 

*  Fingal.  B.  L 
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0  m^TB  spen  inanes !  labentes  oculos  tuum  fugientcm  spiritom  vidi  ? 
Tnum  corpus  frigidum,  exanguc  complexus,  animam  recipcre,  aaramque 
communein  haurire  amplius  potiii  ?  Tene,  consulari  nuper  adoptione  ad 
omnium  spes  honorum  patris  admotum,  te,  avunculo  praBtori  generum 
destinatum  ;  te,  omnium  spe  Attics  eloquentis  candidatum,  parens  su* 
perstes  tantum  ad  poenas  amisi  !''*  In  this  passage  Qjuintilian  shows  the 
true  genius  of  an  orator,  as  much  ns  he  does  elsewhere  that  of  the  critic. 

For  such  bold  figures  of  discourse  as  strong  personifications,  addressed 
to  personified  objects,  and  apostrophes,  the  glowing  imagination  of  the 
ancient  oriental  nations  was  particularly  fitted.     Hence  in  the  sacred 
Scriptures,  we  find  some  very  remarkable  instances  :  **  O  thou  sword 
of  the  Lord !    how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into 
the  scabbard,  rest  and  be  still !  How  can  it  be  quiet,  seeing  the  Lord 
hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Ashkelon,  and  against  the  sea-shore  ? 
there  he  hath  appointed  it."t     There  is  one  passage  in  particular^ 
which  1  must  not  omit  to  mention,  because  it  contains  a  greater  assem- 
blage of  sublime  ideas,  of  bold  and  daring  figures,  than  is  perhaps  any 
where  to  be  met  with.     It  is  in  tlie  fourteenth  chapter  of  Isaiah,  where 
the  prophet  thus  describes  the  fall  of  the  Assyrian  empire  :  "  Thou 
shalt  take  up  this  proverb  against  the  king  of  Babylon,  and  say.  How 
hath  the  oppressor  ceased!  the  golden  city  ceased!  The  Lord  hath 
broken  the  staff  ©f  the  wicked,  and  the  sceptre  of  the  rulers.     He  who 
smote  the  people  in  wrath  with  a  continual  stroke  :  he  that  ruled  the 
nations  in  anger,  is  persecuted,  and  none  hindercth.     The  whole  earth 
is  at  rest,  and  is  quiet;  they  break  forth  into  singing.     Yea,  the  fir- 
trees  rejoice  at  thee,  and  ^he  cedars  of  Lebanon,  saying.  Since  thou  art 
laid  down,  no  feller  is  come  up  against  us.     Hell  from  beneath  is  moved 
for  thee  to  meet  thee  at  thy  coming;    it  stirreth  up  the  dead  for  thee, 
even  all  the  chief  ones  of  the  earth :   it  hath  raised  up  from  their 
thrones  all  the  kings  of  the  nations.     All  they  shall  speak,  and  say  unto 
1  also  become  weak  as  we  ?  art  thou  become  like  unto  us  ? 
brought  down  to  the  grave,  and  the  noise  of  thy  viols  ;  the 
id  under  thee,  and  the  worms  cover  thee.     How  art  thou 
^aven,  O  Lucifer,  son  of  the  morning !  how  art  thou  cnt 
[round,  which  didst  weaken  the  nations !  For  thou  hast  said 
;,  I  will  ascend  into  heaven,  I  will  exalt  my  throne  above 
God  :    I  will  sit  also  upon  the  mount  of  the  congregation, 
in  the  sides  of  the  north.     I  Will  ascend  above  the  heights  of  the  clouds,  * 

1  will  be  like  the  Most  High.  Yet  thou  shalt  be  brought  down  to 
hell,  to  the  sides  of  the  pit.  They  that  see  thee  shall  narrowjy 
look  upon  thee,  and  consider  thee,  saying,  Is  this  the  man  which  made  the 
^arth  to  tremble,  that  did  shake  kingdoms  ?    that  made  the  world  as  a 

*  <<  With  what  spirit,  and  how  mnch  to  the  admiration  of  the  physicians  did  he 
bear  throuebout  eight  months  his  Mngering  distress  !  With  what  tender  attention 
did  he  study,  even  in  the  lastextremily,  to  comfort  me  !  And  when  no  longer  him- 
self, how  aftV.cting  was  it  to  behold  the  disordered  efforts  of  his  wandering  mind, 
wliolly  employed  on  subjects  of  literature  ?  Ah!  my  frustrated  and  fallen  hopes! 
Have  I  thfen  beheld  your  closing  eyes,  and  heard  the  last  groan  issue  from  your  lips. 
After  having  embraced  your  cold  and  breathless  body,  bow  was  it  in  my  power  to 
draw  the  vital  air  or  continue  to  drag  a  miserable  life.  When  I  had  just  beheld  ^ou 
raised  by  consular  adoption  to  the  prospect  of  all  your  father's  honours,  destitied  to 
be  son-in-law  to  your  uncle  the  Pra'tor,  fminted  out  by  general  expectation  asthe  suc- 
cessful candidate  for  the  prize  of  Attic  eloquence,  in  this  moment  of  your  opening 
honours  must  I  lose  you  for  ever,  and  remain  an  unhappy  parent,  surviving  only  XiJ 
puffer  wo. 

t  Jer.  xlvii.  «,  7. 
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wilderness,  and  destroyed  the  cities  thereof ;  that  opened  not  the  house 
of  his  prisoners  ?  All  the  kings  of  the  nations,  eyen  all  of  them  lie  in 
^lory,  every  one  in  his  own  house.,  But  thou  art  cast  out  of  thy  grave, 
like  an  ahominable  branch  :  and  as  the  raiment  of  those  that  are  slain, 
thrust  through  with  a  sword,  that  go  down  to  the  stones  of  the  pit,  as  a 
carcass  trodden  under  feet/'  This  whole  passage  is  full  of  sublimity. 
Every  object  is  animated  ;  a  variety  of  personages  are  introduced  ;  we 
hear  the  Jews,  the  hr-trees,  and  cedars  of  Lebanon,  the  ghosts  of  depart- 
ed kings,  the  king  of  Babylon  himself,  and  those  who  look  upon  his  body, 
all  speaking  in  their  order,  and  acting  their  diiferent  parts  without  confu- 
sion. 


LECTURE  XVIL 


COMPARISON,  ANTITHESIS,    INTERROGATION,  EXCLAMATION,  ANUT 
OTHER  FIGURES  OF  SPEECH. 

We  are  still  engaged  in  the  consideration  of  figures  of  speech  ;  which, 
as  they  add  much  to  the  beauty  of  style  when  properly  employed,  and 
are,  at  the  same  time,  liable  to  be  greatly  abused,  require  a  careful  dis- 
cussion. As  it  would  be  tedious  to  dwell  on  all  the  variety  of  figurative 
expressions  which  rhetoricians  have  enumerated,  I  chose  to  select  the 
eapital  figures,  such  as  occur  most  frequently,  and  to  make  my  remarks 
on  these  ;  the  principles  and  rules  laid  down  concerning  them,  will  sufili* 
ciently  direct  us  to  the  use  of  the  rest,  either  in  prose  or  poetry.  Of 
metaphor,  which  is  the  most  common  of  them  all,  I  treated  fully  ;  and  io 
the  last  lecture  I  discoursed  of  hyperbole,  personification,  and  apostro- 
phe. This  lecture  will  nearly  finish  what  remains  on  the  head  of  figures. 

Comparison,  or  simile,  is  what  I  am  to  treat  of  first  ;  a  figure  frequent- 
ly employed  both  by  poets  and  prose  writers,  for  the  ornament  ol*  com- 
position. In  a  former  lecture,  I  explained  fully  the  difiierence  betwixt 
this  and  metaphor.  A  metaphor  is  a  comparison  implied,  but  not  express- 
ed as  such  ;  as  when  I  say,  *'  Achilles  is  a  lion,''  meaning,  that  he  re- 
sembles one  in  courage  or  strength.  A  comparison  is,  when  the  resem- 
blance between  two  objects  is  expressed  in  form,  and  generally  pursued, 
more  fullv  than  the  nature  of  a  metaphor  admits  ;  as  when  I  say,  ''  the 
actions  of  prinoes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  the  cou^e  of  which  every 
one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few.'"  This  slight  in- 
stance will  show,  that  a  happy  comparison  is  a  kind  of  sparkling  oiiiamcntr 
ivhich  adds  not  a  little  lustre  and  beauty  to  discourse  ;  and  hence  such 
figures  are  termed  by  Cicero,  "  Orationis  lumina." 

The  pleasure  we  take  in  comparisons  is  just  and  natural.  We  may  re- 
mark three  different  sources  whence  it  arises.  First,  from  the  pleasure 
which  nature  has  annexed  to  that  act  of  the  mind  by  which  we  compare 
any  two  objects  together,  trace  resemblances  among  those  that  are  dif- 
ferent, and  differences  among  those  that  resemble  each  other  ;  a  plea- 
cure,  the  final  cause  of  which  is,  to  prompt  us  to  remark  and  observe, 
and  thereby  to  make  us  advance  in  useful  knowledge.  This  operation 
of  the  mind  is  naturally  and  imiversally  agreeable  ;  as  appears  from  the 
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delight  which  even  children  have  in  comparing  things  together,  asiioon 
as  they  are  capable  of  attending  to  the  objects  that  surround  them.  Se- 
condly, the  pleasure  of  comparison  arises  from  the  illustratiop  which  the 
simile  employed  gives  to  the  principal  object ;  from  the  clearer  view  of 
it  which  it  presents  :  or  the  more  strong  impression  of  it  which  it  stamps 
iipon  the  mind  :  and  thirdly,  it  arises  from  the  introduction  of  a  new, 
and  commonly  a  splendid  object,  associated  to  the  principal  one  of  whicii 
we  treat  ;  and  from  the  agreeable  picture  which  that  object  presents  to 
the  fancy  ;  new  scenes  being  thereby  brought  into  view,  which,  without 
the  assistance  of  this  figure,  we  could  not  have  enjoyed. 

All  comparisons  whatever  may  be  reduced  under  two  heads,  explaining, 
and  embellishing  comparisons.     For  when  a  writer  likens  the  object  of 
which  he  treats  to  any  other  thing,  it  always  is,  or  at  least  always  should 
be,  with  a  view  either  to  make  us  understand  that  object  more  distinctly, 
or  to  dress  it  up,  and  adorn  it     All  manner  of  subjects  admit  of  explain- 
ing comparisons.     Let  an  author  be  reasoning  ever  so  strictly,  or  treating 
the  most  abstruse  point  in  philosophy,  he  may  very  properly  introduce 
a  comparison,  merely  with  a  view  to  make  his  subject  better  understood. 
Of  this  nature,  is  the  following  in  Mr.  Harris's  Hermes,  employed  to  ex-v 
plain  a  very  abstract  point,  the  distinction  between  the  pow^ers  of  sense 
and  imagination  in  the  human  mind.     *'  As  wax,"  says  he,  "  would  not  be 
adequate  to  the  purpose  of  signature,  if  it  had  not  the  power  to  retain 
as  well  as  to  receive  the  impression  ;  the  same  holds  of  the  soul,-  witb 
respect  to  sense  and  imagination.     Sense  is  its  receptive  power  ;  imagi- 
nation its  retentive.     Had  it  sense  without  imagination,  it  would  not  be 
as  wax,  but  as  water,  where  though  all  impressions  be  instantly  made, 
yet  as  soon  as  they  are  made,  they  are  instantly  lost."     In  comparisons 
of  this  nature,  the  understanding  is  concerned  much  more  than  the  fan- 
"    B  the  only  rules  to  be  observed,  with  respect  to  them, 
clear,  and  that  they  be  useful ;  that  they  tend  to  ren- 
n  of  the  principal  object  more,  distinct :  and  that  they 
ew  aside,  and  bewilder  it  with  any  false  light. 
\g  comparisons,  introduced  not  so  much  with  a  view  to 
:t,  as  to  adorn  the  subject  of  which  we  treat,  are,  those 
e  chiefly  concerned  at  present,  as  figures  of  speech  ; 
which  most  frequently  occur.     Resemblance,  as  I  be- 
the  foundation  of  tjiis  figure.     We  must  not,  however, 
,  in  too  strict  a  sense,  for  actual  similitude  or  likeness  of 
o  objects  may  sometimes  be  very  happily  compared  to 
gh  they  resemble  each  other,  strictly  speaking,  in  no- 
thing ;  only,  because  they  ajgree  in  the  effects  which  they  produce  upon 
the  mind  ;  because  they  raise  a  train  of  similar,  or  what  may  be  called^ 
concordant  ideas  ;  so  that  the  remembrance  of  the  one,  when  recalled, 
jierves  to  strengthen  the  impression  made  by  the  other.     For  example, 
to  describe  tlie  nature  of  sort  and  melancholy  music,  Ossian  says,  "  The 
music  of  Carryl  was,  like  the  memory  of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and 
mournful  to  the  soul.'*     This  is  happy  and  delicate.     Yet,  surely,  no  kind 
of  music  has  any  resemblance  to  a  feeUng  of  the  mind,  such  as  the  me- 
mory of  past  joys.     Had  it  been  compared  to  the  voice  of  the  nightingale, 
or  the  murmur  of  the  stream,  as  it  would  have  been  by  some  ordinary 
poet,  the  likeness  would  have  been  more  strict ;  but,  by  founding  lus 
simile  upon  the  effect  whicli  Carryl's  music  produced,  the  poet,  while  he 
ronv^ys'a  very  tender  imfigc.give?  us,  at  the  same  time,  a  much  sfrongec 
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impression  of  the  nature  avd  strain  of  that  mnsic  :  ^'  Like  the  memory  of 
joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul." 

In  general^  whether  comparisons  he  founded  on  the  similitude  of  the 
two  objects  compared,  or  on  some  analogy  and  agreement  in  their  effects^ 
the  fundamental  requisite  of  a  comparison  is,  that  it  shall  serve  to  illus- 
trate the  object,  for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  introduced,  and  to  give  us  a 
strongetT  conception  of  it.     Some  little  excursions  of  fancy  may  be  per- 
mitted, in  pursuing  the  simile  ;  but  they  must  never  deviate  far  from  the 
principal  object,     if  it  be  a  great  and  noble  one,  every  circumstance  in 
the  comparison  must  tend  to  aggrandize  it ;  if  it  be  a  beautiful  one,  to 
render  it  more  amiable  ;  if  terrible,  to  fill  us  with  more  awe.     But  to  be 
a  little  more  particular :  The  rules  to  be  given  concerning  comparisons 
respect  chiefly  two  articles  ;  the  propriety  of  their  introduc^on,  sod  the 
nature  of  the  objects  whence  they  are  taken.     First,  the  propriety  of 
their  introduction.     From  what  has  already  been  said  of  comparisons,  it 
appears,  that  they  are  not,  like  the  figures  of  which  I  treated  in  the  last 
lecture,  the  language  of  strong  passion.     No ;  they  are  the  language  of 
imagination  rather  than  of  passion  ;  of  an  imagination  sprightly  indeed^ 
and  w^med ;  but  undisturbed  by  any  violent  or  agitating  emotion .    Strong 
passion  is  too  severe  ,to  admit  this  play  of  fancy.     It  has  bo  leisure  to  cast 
about  for  resembling  objects  ;  it  dwells  on  that  object  which  has  seized 
and  taken  possession  of  the  soul.     It  is  too  much  occupied  and  filled  by 
it,  to  turn  its  view  aside,  or  to  fix  its  attention  on  any  other  thing.     An 
author,  therefore,  can  scarcely  commit  a  greater  fault,  than  in  the  midst 
of  passion  to  introduce  a  simile.     Metaphorical  expression  may  be  allow- 
able in  such  a  situation  ;  though  even  this  may  be  carried  too  far ;  but 
the  pomp  and  solemnity  of  a  formal  comparison  is  altogether  a  stranger  to 
passion.     It  changes  the  key  in  a  moment ;  relaxes  c 
mind  ;  and  shows  us  a  writer  perfectly  at  his  ease,  whi 
some  other,  who  is  supposed  to  be  under  the  tormen 
writers  of  tragedies  are  very  apt  to  err  here.     In  s 
plays,  these  flowers  of  similes  have  been  strewed  i 
Addison's  Cato,  too,  is  justly  censurable  in  this  respec 
just  afler Lucia  had  bid  him  farewell  forever,  and  wl 
rally  have  been  represented  as  in  the  most  violent 
reply  in  a  studied  and  affected  comparison  : 

Thus  o'er  the  dying  lamp  th*  unsteadv  flame 
Hangs  quiv'ring  on  a  point,  leaps  off  by  dis, 
•  And  falls'aguin,  as  loth  to  quit  its  bold. 
Thou  must  not  go  ;  my  soul  still  hovers  o*erthee, 
And  can't  get  loose. 

Kvery  one  must  be  sensible,  that  this  is  quite  remote  from  the  language 
of  nature  on  such  occasions. 

However,  as  comparison  is  not  the  style  of  strong  passion,  so  neither, 
when  employed  for  embellishment,  is  it  the  language  of  a  mind  wholly 
unmoved.  It  is  a  figure  of  dignity,  and  always  requires  some  elevation 
in  the  subject,  in  order  to  make  it  proper :  for  it  supposes  the  imagination 
to  be  uncommonly  enlivened,  though  the  heart  be  not  agitated  by  passion. 
In  a  word,  the  proper  place  of  comparisons  lies  in  the  middle  region 
between  the  highly  pathetic,  and  the  very  humble  style.  This  is  a  wide 
field,  and  gives  ample  range  to  the  figure.  But  even  this  field  we  must 
take  care  not  to  overstock  with  it.  For,  as  we  before  said,  it  is  a  spark- 
ling-oraament;  and  all  things  that  sparkle,  dazzle  and  fatigue,  if  they 
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recur  too  often.  Similes  should,  even  in  poetry,  be  used  with  modera* 
tion  ;  but  in  prose  writings,  much  more ;  otherwise  the  style  will  beco^ne 
disagreeably  florid,  and  the  ornament  lose  its  virtue  and  effect. 

I  proceed,  next,  to  the  rules  that  relate  to  objects  whence  comparisons 
should  be  drawn  ;  supposing  them  introduced  in  their  proper  place. 

In  the  first  place,  they  must  not  be  drawn  from  things  which  have  too 
near  and  obvious  a  resemblance  to  the  object  with  which  we  compare 
them.  The  great  pleasure  of  the  act  of  comparing  lies  in  discovering 
likenesses  among  things  of  different  species,  where  we  would  not,  at  the 
first  glance,  expect  a  resemblance.  There  is  little  art  or  ingenuity  in 
pointing  out  the  resemblance  of  t^vo  objects,  that  are  so  much  akin,  or 
lie  so  near  to  one  another  in  nature,  that  every  one  sees  they  must  be 
alike.  When  Milton  compares  Satan's  appearance,  after  his  fall,  to  that 
of  the  sun  suffering  an  eclipse,  and  affrighting  the  nations  with  portentous 
darkness,  we  are  struck  with  the  happiness  and  the  dignity  of  the  simili- 
tude. But  when  he  compares  Eve's  bower  in  Paradise,  to  the  arbour  of 
Pomona ;  or  Eve  herself,  to  a  driad,  or  wood-nymph,  we  receive  little 
entertainment ;  as  every  one  sees  that  one  arbour  must,  of  course,  in 
several  respects,  resemble  another  arbour,  and  one  beautiful  woman 
another  beautiful  woman. 

Among  similes,  faulty  through  too  great  obviousness  of  the  likeness, 
we  must  likewise  rank  those  whi9h  are  taken  from  objects  become  trite 
and  famiUar  in  poetical  language.      Such  are  the  similes  of  a  hero  to  a 
lion,  of  a  person  in  sorrow  to  a  flower  drooping  its  head,  of  violent  pas- 
sion to  a  tempest,  of  chastity  to  snow,  of  virtue  to  the  siin  or  the  stars, 
and  many  more  of  this  kind,  with  which  we  are  sure  to  find  modern 
writers,  of  second  rate  genius,  abounding  plentifully ;    handed  down 
«rriter  of  verses  to  another,  as  by  hereditary  right.     These 
were,  at  first,  perhaps,  very  proper  for  the  purposes  to 
ire  applied.     In  the  ancient  original  poets,  who  took  them 
L  nature,  not  from  their  predecessors,  they  had  beauty.     But 
r  beaten  ;  our  ears  are  so  accustomed  to  them,  that  they  give 
nt  to  the  fancy.     There  is,  indeed,  no  mark  by  which  we 
idily  distinguish  a  poet  of  true  genius,  from  one  of  a  barren 
than  by  the  strain  of  their  comparisons.     All  who  calHhem- 
,  affect  them  :  but,  whereas  a  mere  versifier  copies  nrf  new 
image  from  nature,  which  appears,  to  his  uninventive  genius,  exhausted 
by  those  who  have  gone  before  him,  and,  therefore,  contents  himself 
with  humbly  following  their  track  ;  to  an  author  of  real  fancy,  nature 
seems  to  unlock,  spontaneously,  her  hidden  stores  ;  and  the  eye,  *'  quick 
glancing  from  earth  to  heaven,"  discovers  new  shapes  and  forms,  new 
likenesses  between  objects  unobserved  before,  which  render  his  similes 
original,  expressive,  and  lively.   "  • 

But  in  the  second  place,  as  comparisons  ought  not  to  be  founded  on 
likenesses  too  obvious,  still  less  ought  they  to  be  founded  on  those  which 
are  too  faint  and  remote.  For  these,  in  place  of  assisting,  strain  the 
fancy  to  comprehend  them,  and  throw  no  light  upon  the  subject.  It  is 
also  to  be  observed,  that  a  comparison,  which,  in  the  principal  circum- 
stances, carries  a  sufficiently  near  resemblance,  may  become  unnatural 
and  obscure,  if  pushed  too  far.  Nothing  is  more  opposite  to  tlie  design 
of  this  figure,  than  to  hunt  after  a  great  number  of  coincidences  in  minutel 
points,  merely  to  show  how  far  the  poet's  wit  can  stretch  the  resem- 
blance.    This  is  Mr.  Cowley's  common  fault ;  whose  comparisons  gene- 
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rally  run  out  go  far,  as  to  become  rather  a  studied  exercise  of  wit,  than 
an  illustration  of  the  prindlpal  obje^L;  We  need  only  open  his  works, 
his  odes  especially,  to  find  instances  every  where. 

In  the  third  place,  the  object  from  which  a  comparison  is  drawn,  should 
never  be  an  unknown  object,  or  one  wliich  few  people  can  form  clear 
ideas  :  *'  Ad  inferendam  rebus  lucem,"  says  Quinlilian,  "  repertaa  sunt 
similitudinis.  Prascipue,  igitur,  est  custodiendum  ne  id  quod  similitudinis 
gratia  ascivimus,  aut  obscurum  sit,  aut  ignotum.  Debet  enim  id  quod 
illustrandaB  alterius  rei  gratia  assumitur,  ipsUm  esse  clarius  eo  quod 
illuminatur."*  Comparisons,  therefore,  founded  on  philosophical  dis- 
coveries, or  on  any  thing  with  which  persons  of  a  certain  trade  only,  or 
a  certain  profession,  are  conversant,  attaih.  not  their  proper  effect. 
They  should  be  taken  from  those  illustrious  noted  objects,  which  most 
of  the  readers  either  have  seen,  or  can  strongly  conceive.  This  leads 
mc  to  remark  a  fault  of  which  modem  poets  are  very  apt  to  be  guilty. 
The  ancients  took  their  similes  from  that  face  of  nature,  and  that  clas^ 
of  objects,  with  which  they  and  their  readers  were  acquainted.  Hence 
lions,  and  wolves,  and  serpents  were  fruitful,  and  very  proper  sources  of 
similes,  among  them ;  and  these  having  become  a  sort  of  consecrated, 
classical  images,  are  very  commonly  adopted  by  the  modems  ;  injudi- 
ciously, however,  for  the  propriety  of  them  is  now  in  a  great  measure 
lost.  It  is  only  at  secondhand,  and  by  description,  that  we  are  acquainted 
with  many  of  those  objects  ;  and,  to  most  readers  of  poetry,  it  were  more 
to  the  purpose,  to  describe  lions  or  serpents,  by  similes  taken  from  men, 
than  to  describe  men  by  lion?.  Nowadays,  we  can  more  easily  form 
the  conception  of  a  fierce  combat  between  two  men,  than  between  a 
bull  and  a  tiger.  Every  country  has  a  scenery  peculiar  to  itself,  and 
the  imagery  of  every  good  poet  will  exhibit  it.  The  introduction  of 
unknown  objects,  or  of  a  foreign  scenery,  betrays  a  poet  copying,  not 
after  nature,  but  from  other  writers.     I  have  only  to  observe  further, 

In  the  fourth  place,  that,  in  compositions  of  a  serious  or  elevated 
kind,  similes  should  never  be  taken  from  low  or  mean  objects.  These 
are  degrading :  whereas,  similes  are  commonly  intended  to  en^bellish, 
and  to  dignify  :  and  therefore,  unless  in  burlesque  writings,  or  where 
similes  are  introduced  purposely  to  vihfy  and  diminish  an  object,  mean 
ideas  should  never  be  presented  to  us.  Some  of  Homer's  comparisons 
have  been  taxed,  without  reason,  on  this  account.  For  it  is  to  be  re- 
membered, that  the  meanness  or  dignity  of  objects,  depends,  in  a  great 
degree,  on  the  ideas  and  manners  of  the  age  wherein  we  live.  Many 
(similes,  therefore,  drawn  from  the  incidents  of  rural  life,  which  appear 
low  to  us,  had  abundance  of  dignity  in  those  simpler  ages  of  antiquity. 

I  haye  now  considered  such  of  the  figures  of  speech  as  seemed  most 
to  merit  a  full  and  particular  discussion  ;  metaphor,  hyperbole,  personi- 
fication, apostrophe,  and  comparison.  A  few  more  yet  remain  to  be 
mentioned  ;  the  proper  use  and  conduct  of  which  will  be  easily  under- 
stood from  the  principles  already  laid  down. 

As  comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance,  so  antithesis  on  the  con- 
trast or  oppo^^ition  of  two  objects.     Contrast  has  always  this  effect,  to 

*'*  Comparisons  have  been  introduced  into  discourse,  (nr  the  sake  of  throwin|>; 
li^bt  on  the  snhject.  We  must  therefore,  be  much  on  our  guard,  not  to  employ, 
as  the  ground  of  our  simile  any  object  which  is  either  obscure  or  unknown.  That, 
surely,  which  it  osed  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  some  other  thing,  ought  to  be 
more  obvtous  vni  plain,  than  the  thing  intended  to  be  illu!»trated." 
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make  each  of  the  contrasted  objects  appear  in  the  stronger  light.  White, 
for  instance,  never  appears  io  bright,  as  when  it  is  opposed  to  black ;  and 
when  both  are  viewed  together.     Antithesis,  therefore,  may,  on  many 
occasimis,  be  employed  to  advantage,  in  order  to  strengthen  the  impres- 
sion which  we  intend  that  any  object  should  make.     Thus  Cicero  in  his 
oration  for  Milo,  representing  the  improbabihty  of  Milo's  forming  a  de- 
sign to  take  away  the  life  of  Clodius,  at  a  time  when  all  circumstances 
were  unfavourable  to  such  a  design,  and  after  he  had  let  other  opportu- 
nities slip  when  he  could  have  executed  the  same  design,  if  he  had  formed 
it,  with  much  more  ease  and  safety,  heightens  our  conviction  of  this  im* 
probability  by  a  skilful  use  of  this  figure  :  "  Quem  igitur  cum  omnium 
gratia  interficere  noluit,  hunc  voluitcum  aUquorum  querela  ?  Qjiem  jure, 
quem  loco,  quem  tempore,  quem  impune,  non  est  ausus,  hunc  injuria, 
iniquo  loco,  alieno  tempore,  periculo  capitis,  non  dubitavit  occidere  ?* 
In  order  to  render  an  antithesis  more  complete,  it  is  always  of  advantage, 
that  the  words  and  membei*s  of  the  sentence,  expressing  the  contrasted 
objects,  be,  as  in  this  instance  of  Cicero's,  similarly  constructed,  and  made 
to  correspond  to  each  other.  This  leads  us  to  remark  the^contrast  more, 
by  setting  the  things  which  we  oppose  more  clearly  over  against  each 
other  :  in  the  same  manner  as  when  we  contrast  a  black  and  a  white  ob- 
ject, in  order  to  perceive  the  full  difference  of  their  colour,  we  would 
choose  to  have  both  objects  of  the  same  bulk,  and  placed  in  the  same  light. 
Their  resemblance  to  each  other,  in  certain  circumstances,  makes  their' 
disagreement  in  others  more  palpable. 

At  the  same  time,  I  must  observe,  that  the  frequent  use  of  antithesis, 
especially  where  the  opposition  in  the  words  is  nice  and  quaint,  is  apt  ta 
render  style  disj^eeable.  Such  a  sentence  as  the  following,  from  Seneca, 
does  very  well,  where  it  stands  alone  :  "  Si  quem  volueris  essedivitem, 
non  est  quod  augeas  divitias,  sed  minuas  cupiditates."!  Or  this  :  "  Si  act 
naturam  vives,  nunqmwieris  pauper  ;  si  adopinionem,nunquamdives."J 
A  maxim,  or  moral  saying,  properly  enough  receives  this  form  ;  both  be- 
cause it  is  supp  osed  to  be  the  fruit  of  meditation,  and  because  it  is  de- 
signed to  be  engraven  on  the  memory,  which  recalls  it  more  easily  by  the 
help  of  such  contrasted  expressions.  But  where  a  string  of  such  senten- 
ces succeed  each  other :  where  this  becomes  an  author's  favourite  and 
prevailing  manner  of  expressing  himself,  his  style  is  faulty  ;  and  it  is  upon 
this  account  Seneca  has  been  often,  and  justly,  censured.  Such  a  style  ap- 
pears too  studied  and  laboured  :  it  gives  us  the  impression  of  an  author  • 
attending  more  to  his  manner  of  saying  things,  than  to  the  things  them- 
selves which  he  says.  Dr.  Young,  though  a  writer  of  real  genius,  was  too 
fond  of  antithesis.  In  his  estimate  of  Human  Life,  we  find  whole  pas- 
sages that  run  in  such  a  strain  as  this  :  "The  peasant  complains  aloud  ; 
the  courtier  in  secret  repines.  In  want,  what  distress  ?  in  affluence,  what 
satiety  ?  The  great  are  under  as  much  difficulty  to  expend  with  pleasure, 

*  "  Is  it  credible  that,  when  he  declined  pulling  Clodius  to  death  with  the  con- 
sent of  all,  h9  would  choose  to  do  it  with  the  disapprobation  of  many  ?  Can  you 
Jb^ieve  that  the  person  whom  he  scrupled  to  slay,  when  he  might  have  done  so 
with  full  justice,  in  a  convenient  place,  at  a  proper  time,  with  secure  impunity^ 
lie  made  no  scruple  to  murder  against  jusiicc  in  an  unfavourable  place,  at  an. 
unseasonable  time,  and  at  the  risk  of  capital  condemnation  ?" 

t  **  If  you  seek  to  make  one  rich,  study  not  to  increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish 
his  desires." 

X  "  If  you  regulate  your  desires  according  to  the  standard  of  nature,  you  will 
jirvcr  be  poor  ;  if  according  to  the  standard  of  opinion,  you  will  never  6e  rich-. 
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as  tiie  means  to  labour  with  success.  Thejjgnorant,  through  ill-grounded 
hope,  are  disappointed;  the  knowing,  through  knowledge,  despond. 
Ignorance  occasions  mistake ;  mistake  disappointment ;  and  disappoint- 
ment is  misery.  Knowledge,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  true  judgment ; 
and  true  judgment  of  humsoi  things,  gives  a  demonstration  of  their  insuA 
ficiencj  to  our  peace."  There  is  too  much  glitter  in  such  astyle  as  this, 
to  please  long.  We  are  fatigued,  by  attending  to  such  quaint  and  artificial 
sentences  often  repeated. 

There  is  another  sort  of  antithesis,  the  beauty  of  which  consists  in 
surprising  us  by  the  unexpected  contrast  of  things  which  it  brings  toge- 
ther. Much  wit  may  be  shown  in  this  :  but  it  belongs  wholly  to  pieces 
of  professed  wit  and  humour,  and  can  find  no  place  in  grave  compositions. 
Mr.  Pop^,  who'  is  remarkably  fond  of  antithesis,  is  often  happy  in  this 
use  of  the  figure.    So,  in  his  Rape  of  the  Lock  : 

Whether  the  nvmph  shall  break  Diana's  law, 

Or  some  frail  china  jar  receive  a  flaw ; 

Or  staio  her  honour  or  her  new  brocade ; 

Forget  her  prayers,  or  miss  a  masquerade ; 

Or  lose  her  neart  or  necklace  at  a  ball, 

Or  whether lieav*n  has  doom'd  that  Shock  must  fall. 

What  is  csilled  the  point  of  an  epigram,  consists,  for  most  part,  in  some 
antithesis  ot  this  kind ;  surprising  us  with  the  smart  and  unexpected  turn 
which  it  givds  to  thought :  and  in  the  fewer  words  it  is  brought  out,  it  is 
always  the  happier. 

Comparison^  and  antithesis  are  figures  of  a  cool  nature ;  the  produc 
tions  of  imagination,  not  of  passion.  Interrogations  and  exclamations, 
of  which  I  am  next  to  speak,  are  passionate  figures.  They  are,  indeed, 
on  so  many  occasions,  the  native  language  of  passion,  that  their  use  is 
extremely  frequent;  and  in  ordinary  conversation,  when  men  are  heated, 
they  prevail  as  much  as  in  the  most  sublime  oratory.  The  un%ured 
literal  use  of  interrogation,  is  to  ask  a  question ;  but  when  men  are 
prompted  by  passion,  whatever  they  would  affirm,  or  deny  with  great 
vehemence,  they  naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question ;  expressing 
thereby  the  strongest  conivlence  of  the  truth  of  their  own  sentiment, 
and  appealing  to  their  hearers  for  the  impossibility  of  the  contrary.  Thus 
in  Scripture  :  "  God  is  not  a  man  that  he  should  lie,  neither  the  son  of 
man,  that  he  should  repent.  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ? 
Hath  he  spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  ?"*  So  Demosthenes, 
addressing  himself  to  the  Athenians  ;  '*  Tell  me,  will  you  still  go  about 
and  ask  one  another,  what  news  ?  What  can  be  more  astonishing  news 
than  this,  that  the  man  of  Macedon  makes  war  upon  the  Athenians,  and 
disposes  of  the  affairs  of  Greece  ?  Is  Philip  dead  ?  No,  but  he  is  sick. 
What  signifies  it  to  you  whether  he  be  dead  or  alive  ?  For,  if  any  thing 
happens  to  this  Philip,  you  will  immediately  raise  up  another."  All  this, 
delivered  without  interrogation,  had  been  faint  and  ineffectual ;  but  the 
warmth  and  eagerness  which  this  questioning  method  expresses,  awakens 
the  hearers,  and  strikes  them  with  much  greater  force. 

Interrogations  may  often  be  employed  with  propriety,  in  the  course  of 
no  higher  emotions  Uian  naturally  arise  in  pursuing  some  close  and  earnest 
veasoniog.  But  exclamations  belong  only  to  stronger  emotions  of  the 
inind  ;  to  surprise,  admiration,  anger,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like  : 
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lieu  pietas !  heu  prisca  fides !  invictaque  bello 
Dextra ! 

Both  interrogation  and  exclamation,  and  indeed,  all  pafisionate  figures  of 
speech,  operate  upon  us  by  me«n8  of  sympathy.  Sympathy  is  a  very  pow- 
erful and  extensive  principle  in  our  nature,  disposing  us  to  enter  into 
every  feeling  and  passion,  which  vfe  behold  expressed  by  others.  Hence, 
a  single  person  coming  into  company  with  strong  marks,  either  of  m^an- 
choly  or  joy,  upon  his  countenance,  will  diffuse  that  passion,  in  a  moment, 
through  the  whole  circle.  Hence,  in  a  great  crowd,  passions  are  so 
easily  caught,  and  so  fast  spread,  by  that  powerful  contagion  which  the 
animated  looks,  cries,  and  gestures,  of  a  multitude  never  fail  to  carry. 
Now,  interrogations  and  exclamations,  being  natural  signs  of  a  moved  and 
agitated  mind,  always,  when  they  are  properly  used,  dispose  us  to  sympa- 
thize with  the  dispositions  of  those  who  use  them,  and  to  feel  as  they  feel. 
From  this  it  follows,  that  the  great  rule  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of 
such  figures  is,  that  the  writer  attend  to  the  manner  in  which  nature  dic- 
tates to  us  to  express  any  emotion  or  passion,  and  that  he  give  his  language 
that  turn,  and  no  other  ;  ^hove  all,  that  he  never  affect  the  style  of  a 
passion  which  he  does  not  feeL  With  interrogations  he  may  use  a  good 
deal  of  freedom  ;  these,  as  above  observed,  filing  in  so  much  with  the 
ordinary  course  of  languid  and  reasoning,  even  when  no  gteat  vehe- 
mence  is  supposed  to  have  place  in  the  mind.  But,  with  respect  to 
exclamations,  he  must  be  more  reserved.  Nothing  has  a  worie  effect  thuk 
the  frequent  and  unseasonable  use  of  them.  Raw,  juvenile  writers  ima- 
gine,^ that,  by  pouring  them  forth  often,  they  render  their  compositions 
warm  and  animated.  Whereas  quite  the  contrary  follows.  Th«y  render 
it  frigid  to  excess.  When  an  author  is  always  calling  upon  us  to  enter 
into  transports  which  he  has  said  nothing  to  inspire,  we  are  both  dis* 
gusted  and  enraged  at  him.  He  raises  no  sympathy  ;  for  he  gives  us 
no  passion  of  his  own  in  which  we  can  take  part.  He  gives  us  words, 
sttid  not  passion ;  and  of  course,  can  raise  no  passion,  unless  that  of  in- 
dignation. Hence,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  he  was  not  much  mistaken, 
who  said,  that  when,  on  lookmginto  a  book,  he  found  the  pages  thick 
bespangled  with  the  point  which  is  called  "  Punctum  Admirationis,''  he 
judged  this  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  his  laying  it  aside.  And,  indeed, 
were  it  not  for  the  help  of  this  '*  punctum  adbiirationis,"  with  which 
many  writers  of  the  rapturous  kind  so  much  abound,  one  would  be  often 
at  a  loss  to  discover,  whether  or  not  it  was  exclamation  which  they 
aimed  at.  For,  it  has  now  become  a  fhshion,  among  these  writers,  to 
subjoin  points  of  admiration  to  sentences,  which  contain  nothing  but 
simple  affirmations,  or  propositions  ;  as  if,  by  an  affectedmethod  of  point- 
ing, they  could  transform  them  in  the  reader's  mind  into  high  figures  of 
eloquence.  Much  akin  to  this,  is  another  contrivance  practised  by  some 
writers,  of  separating  almost  all  the  members  of  their  sentences  from 
each  other,  by  *  blank  hnes  ;  as  if,  by  setting  them  thus  asunder,  they 
bestowed  some  special  importance  upon  them;  and  required  us,  in 
going  along,  to  make  a  pause  at  every  other  word,  and  wei^  it  well. 
This,  I  think,  may  be  called  a  typographical  figure  of  speech.  Neither, 
indeed,  since  we  have  been  led  to  mention  the  arts  of  writers  for  in- 
creasing the  importance  of  their  words,  does  another  custom,  which 
prevailed  very  much  some  time  ago,  seem  worthy  of  imitation ;  I  mean 
that  of  distinguishing  the  significant  words,  in  every  sentence,  by  itahc 
c'aaracters.      On  some  occasions,  it  is  very  proper  to  use  such  disj 
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tinctions :  but  when  we  carry  them  so  far,  as  to  mark  with  them  evorv 
suf^posed  emphatical  word,  these  words  are  apt  to  multiply  so  fast  in  the. 
aothor'a  ims^oation,  that  every  page  is  crowded  with  itahcs ;  which  can 
produce  no  effect  whatever,  but  to  hurt  the  eye,  and  create  confusion. 
Indeed,  if  the  sense  point  not  out  the  most  emphatical  expressions,  a  vnri- 
atiofl  in  the  type,  especially  when  occurring  so  frequently,  will  give 
small  aid.  And,  accordingly,  the  most  masterly  writers,  of  late,  have 
with  good  reason  laid  aside  all  those  feeble  props  of  significancy,  and 
trusted  wholly  to  the  weight  of  their  sentiments  for  commanding  atten- 
tion.    But  to  return  from  this  digression. 

Another  figure  of  speech,  proper  only  to  animated  and  warm  com  • 
position,  is  what  some  critical  writers  call  vision ;  when,  in  place  of 
relating  something  that  is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe 
it  as  actually  passing  before  our  eyes.  Thus  Cicero,  in  his  fourth  ora- 
tion i^ainst  Catiline.  '*  Videor  enim  mihi  banc  urbem  videre,  lucem 
orbis  terrarum  atque  arcem  omnium  gentium,  subito  uno  incendio  con- 
cidentem  ;  cerno  animo  sepulta  in  patria  miseros  atque  insepultos  acer- 
TO*  civium ;  versatur  mihi  ante  ocuTos  aspectus  Cethegi,  et  furor,  in 
vestra  cede  bacchantis."*  This  manner  of  description  supposes  a  sort 
of  enthusiasm,  which  carries  the  person  who  describes  it  in  some  mea 
a«ure  out  of  himself ;  and  when  well  executed,  must  needs  impress  the 
reader  or  hearer  strongly,  by  the  force  of  that  sympathy  which  I  have 
before  explained.  But,  in  order  to  a  successful  execution,  it  requires 
aa  uncommonly  warm  imagination,  and  such  a  happy  selection  of  cir- 
cnmstances,  as  shall  make  us  think  we  see  before  our  eyes  the  scene 
tksA  m  described.  Otherwise,  it  shares  the  same  fate  with  all  feeble 
a[ttempts  towards  passionate  %ures ;  that  of  throwing  ridicule  upon  the 
arathor,  and  leaving  the  reader  more  cool  and  uninterested  than  he  was 
before.  The  same  observations  are  to  be  apphed  to  Repetition,  Sus- 
pension, C<Mrrectio«,  and  many  more  of  those  figurative  forms  of  speech, 
wMeh  rhetoricians  have  enumerated  among  the  beauties  of  eloquence. 
They  are  beautiful,  or  not,  exactly  in  proportion  as  they  are  native  ex- 
pressions of  the  sentiment  or  passion  intended  to  be  heightened  by  them. 
Let  nature  and  passion  always  speak  their  own  language,  and  they  will 
.euggest  figures.in  abundance.  But  when  we  seek  to  counterfeit  a  warmth 
which  we  do  not  feel,  no  figures  will  either  supply  the  defect,  or  conceal 
the  imposture. 

There  is  one  figure  (and  I  shall  mention  no  more)  of  frequent  use 
among  all  public  speakers,  particularly  at  the  bar,  which  QjuintiUan  insists 
upon  consid^vbly,  and  calls  amplification.  ,  it  consists  in  an  artful  exag- 
geration of  all  the  circumstances  of  some  object  or  action  which  we  want 
to  place  in  a  strong  light,  either  a  good  or  a  bad  one.  It  is  not  so  pro- 
perly one  figure,  as  the  skilful  management  of  several  which  we  make 
to  tend  to  one  point.  It  may  be  carried  on  by  a  proper  use  of  magnify- 
ing or  extenuating  terms,  by  a  regular  enumeration  of  particulars,  or  by 
throwipg  together,  as  into  one  mass,  a  crowd  of  circumstances  ;  by  sug* 
gesting  comparisons  also  with  things  of  a  like  nature.  But  the  principal 
instrument  by  which  it  works,  is  by  a  climax,  or  gradual  rise  of  one  cir- 
cumstance above  another,  till  our  idea  be  raised  to  the  utmost.     I  spoke 

*  *M  seem  to  myself  to  behold  this  city,  the  ornament  of  the  earth,  and  the  capital 
of  all  nations,  suddenly  involved  in  one  conflagration.  1  see  befoVe  me  the  slaugh- 
tered heaps  of  citisens  lying  unburied  in  the  midst  of  their  ruined  country.  l*be 
farious  countenanee  of  Cetheguf  ri8e§  to  my  view,^  while  with  a  savage  joy  he  is 
triumphiog  in  your  miseries." 
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formerly  of  a  climax  in  sound ;  a  climax  in  sense,  when  well  carried  on, 
is  a  figure  which  never  fails  to  amplify  strongly.  The  common  example 
of  this,  is  that  noted  passage  in  Cicero  which  every  schoolboy  knows  ; 
'•  Facinus  est  vincere  civem  Romanum  ;  scelus  verberare,  prope  parri- 
cidium,  necare  ;  quid  dicam  in  crucem  tollere  ?"*  I  shall  give  an  instance 
from  a  printed  pleading  of  a  famous  Scotch  lawyer,  Sir  George  M'Ken- 
zie.  It  is  in  a  charge  to  the  jury,  in  the  case  of  a  woman  accused  of 
murdering  her  own  child.  ^'  Gentlemen,  if  one  man  had  any  how  slain 
another,  if  an  adversary  had  killed  his  opposer,  or  a  woman  occasioned 
the  death  of  her  enemy,  even  these  criminals  would  have  been  capitally 
punished  by  the  Cornelian  law  :  but,  if  this  guiltless  infant,  who  could 
make  no  enemy,  had  been  murdered  by  its  own  nurse,  what  punishments 
would  not  then  the  mother  have  demanded  ?  With  what  cries  and  excla- 
mations would  she  have  stunned  your  ears  ?  What  shall  we  say  then, 
when  a  woman,  guilty  of  homicide,  a  mother,  of  the  murder  of  her  in- 
nocent child,  hath  comprised  all  those  misdeeds  in  one  single  crime ;  a 
crime,  in  its  own  nature  detestable  ;  in  a  woman,  prodigious  ;  in  a  mother, 
incredible  ;.  and  perpetrated  against  one  whose  age  called  for  compassion, 
whose  near  relation  claimed  affection,  and  whose  innocence  deserved  the 
highest  favour.'*  I  must  take  notice,  however,  that  such  regular  cli- 
maxes as  these,  though  they  have  considerable  beauty,  have,  at  the  same 
time,  no  small  appearance  of  art  and  study  ;  and,  therefore,  though  they 
may  be  admitted  into  formal  harangues,  yet  they  speak  not  the  language 
of  great  earnestness  and  passion,  which  seldom  proceed  by  steps  so  regu- 
lar. Nor,  indeed,  for  Uie  purposes  of  effectual  persuasion,  are  they 
likely  t6  be  so  successful,  as  an  arrangement  of  circumstances  in  a  lesf 
artificial  order.  For,  when  much  art  appears,  we  are  always  put  on  our 
guard  against  the  deceits  of  eloquence  ;  but  when  a  speaker  has  reasoned 
strongly,  and,  by  force  of  argument,  has  made  good*  his  main  point,  be 
may  then,  taking  advantage  of  the  favourable  bent  of  our  minds,  make 
use  of  such  artificial  figures  to  confirm  our  belief,  and  to  warm  our  minds. 


LECTURE  XVIII. 


PrOtTRATIVE  LANGUAGES-GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OF  StYLE— 

DIFFUSE,  CONCISE,  FEEBLE,  NERVOUS— DRY, 

PLAIN,  NEAT,  ELEGANT,  FLOWERY. 

Having  treated,  at  considerable  length,  of  the  figures  of  speech,  of 
their  origin,  of  their  nature,  and  of  the  management  of  such  of  them  as 
are  important  enough  to  require  a  particular  discussion,  before  finally 
dismissing  this  subject,  I  think  it  incumbent  on  me  to  make  some*obser- 
vations  concerning  the  proper  use  of  figurative  language  in  general. 
These,  indeed,  I  have,  in  part,  already  anticipated.  But  as  great  errors 
are  often  committed  in  this  part  of  style,  especiaUy  by  young  writers,  it 


*  "  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds :  it  is  the  height  of  guilt  to  scourge 
'-* :  little  less  than  parricide  to  put  him  to  death.    What  name  then  shall  I  give 
rocifying  him  ?' 


him 
to  cmcij 
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may  beof  ase  that  I  bring  together,  under  one  view,  the  most  material 
directions  on  this  head. 

I  begin  with  repeating  an  observation,  formerly  made,  that  neither  all 
the  beauties,  nor  even  the  chief  beauties  of  cbmposition,  depend  upon 
tropes  and  figures.  Some  of  the  most  sublime  and  most  pathetic  passages 
of  the  most  admired  authors,  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  are  expressed 
in  the  most  simple  style,  without  any  figure  at  all ;  instances  of  which  I 
have  before  given.  On  the  other  haixd,  a  composition  may  abound  with 
these  studied  ornaments ;  the  language  may  be  artful,  splendid,  and  highly 
figured,  and  yet  the  composition  be  on  the  whole  frigid  and  unaffect- 
ing.  Not  to  speak  of  sentiment  and  thought,  which  constitute  the  real 
and  lasting  merit  of  any  work,  if  the  style  be  stiff  and  afiected,  if  it  be 
deficient  in  perspicuity  or  precision^  or  in  ease  and  neatness,  all  the 
%iires  that  ca»  be  employed  will  never  render  it  agreeable  :  they  may 
dazzle  a  vulgar,  but  will  never  please  a  judicious  eye. 
In  the  second  -place,  figures,  in  order  to  be  beautiful,  must  always  rise 
naturally  from  tlie  subject.  I  have  shown  that  all  of  them  are  the  lan- 
guid either  of  imagination,  or  of  passion  ;  some  of  them  suggested  by 
ifliagination,  when  it  is  awakened  and  sprightly,  such  as  metaphors  and 
comparisons  ;  others  by  passion  or  more  heated  emotion,  such  as  per- 
sonifications and  apostrophes.  Of  course,  they  are  beautiful  then  only,* 
when  they  are  prompted  by  fancy  or  by  passion.  They  must  rise  of 
their  own  accord :  they  must  flow  from  a  mind  warmed  by  the  object 
which  it  seeks  to  describe  ;  we  should  never  interrupt  the  course  of 
thought  to  cast  about  for  figures.  If  they  be  sought  afler  coolly,  and 
fisistened  on  as  designed  ornaments,  they  will  have  a  miserable  efiect. 
It  is  a  very  erroneous  idea,  which  many  have  of  the  ornaments  of  style, 
as  if  they  were  things  detached  froni  the  subject,  and  that  could  be  stuck 
to  it,  like  lace  upon  a  coat :  this  is  indeed, 

Purpureas  late  qui  splendeat  uous  aut  alter 

Assuitur  pannus.*  Ars  Poet. 

And  it  is  this  false  idea  which  has  oflen  brought  attention  to  the  beau- 
ties of  writing  into  disrepute.  Whereas,  the  real  and  proper  ornaments 
of  style  arise  from  sentiment.  They  flow  in  the  same  stream  with  the 
current  of  thought.  A  writer  of  genius  conceives  his  subject  strongly  ; 
his  imagination  is  filled  and  impressed  with  it ;  and  pours  itself  forth  in 
that  figurative  language  which  imagination  naturally  speaks*  He  puts 
on  n9  emotion  which  his  subject  does  not  raise  in  him  ;  he  speaks  as  he 
feels  ;  but  his  style  will  be  beautifiil,  because  his  feelings  are  lively. 
On  occasions,  when  fancy  is  languid,  or  finds  nothing  to  rouse  it,  we 
should  never  attempt  to  hunt  for  figures.  We  then  work,  as  it  is  said, 
"invita  Minerva;'*  supposing  figures  invented,  they  will  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  forced  ;  and  in  this  case,  they  had  much  better  be 
omitted. 

Ip  the  third  place,  even  when  imagination  prompts,  and  the  subject 
naturally  gives  rise  to  figures,  they  must,  however,  not  be  employed  too 
frequently.  In  alj  beauty,  **  simplex  munditiis"  is  a  capital  qusdity.  No- 
thing derogates  more  from  the  weight  and  dignity  of  any  composition, 
than  too  great  attention  to  ornament.  When  the  ornaments  cost  labour, 
that  labour  always  appears ;  thou^  they  should  cost  us  none,  still  the 
reader  or  hearer  may  be  surfeited  with  them  ;  and  when  they  come  too 

*  "  Shreds  of  purple  with  broad  lustre  shine, 

Sew'd  on  your  poem."  Frawcis. 
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thick,  they  give  the  impression  of  a  light  and  frothy  genius,  that  evapo- 
rates in  show,  rathei:  than  brings  forth  what  is  solid.  The  directions  of 
the  ancient  critics,  on  this  head,  are  full  of  good  sense,  and  deserve  care- 
ful attention.  "  Voluptatibus  maximis,"  says  Cicero,  de  Orat.  1.  iii. 
**  fastidium  finitimum  est  in  rebus  omnibus,  quo  hoc  minus  in  oratione 
miremur.  In  qua  vel  ex  poetis,  vel  oratoribus  possumus  judicare,  con- 
cinnam,  omatam,  festivam  sine  intermissione,  quamvis  claris  sit  colon- 
bus  picta,  vel  poesis,  vel  oratio,  non  posse  in  delectatione  esse  diutuma. 
Qjaare,  bene  et  praeclare,  quamvis  nobis  saepe  dicatur,  belle  et  festive 
nimium  saepe  nolo."*  To  the  same  purpose  are  the  excellent  directions 
with  which  QiLiintilian  concludes  his  discourse  concerning  figures,  1.  ix.  c. 
3.  ^'  Ego  illud  de  iis  iiguris  quae  Terse  fiunt,  adjiciam  breviter,  «icut 
omant  orationem  opportunae  posits,  ita  ineptissimas  esse  cum  immodice 
petuntur.  Sunt,  qui  neglecto  rerum  pondere  et  viribus  sententiarum, 
si  vel  inania  verba  in  hos  modos  depravarunt,  sunmios  se  jidicant  arti- 
fices :  ideoque  non  desinunt  eas  nectere  ;  quas  sine  nntentia  sectare, 
tam  est  ridiculum  quam  quaerere  habitum  gestumque  sine  corpore.  Ne 
hae  quidem  que  rectae  £unt,  densandae  sunt  nimis.  Sciendum  imprimis 
quid  quisque  postulet  locus,  quid  persona,  quid  tempus.  Major  enim 
pars  harum  figurarum  posita  est  in  delectatione.  Ubi  vero,  atrocitate, 
nnvidia,  miseratione  pugnandum  est  ;  quis  ferat  verbis  contrapositis,  et 
consimihbus,  et  pariter  cadentibus,  irascentem,  flentem,  rogantem?  Cum 
in  his  rebus,  cura  verborum  deroget  affectibus  fidem  ;  et  ubicunque  ars 
.  ostentatur,  Veritas  abesse  videatur."t  After  these  judicious  and  usefiil 
observations,  I  have  no  more  to  add,  on  this  subject,  except  this  admonition  : 
In  ike  fourth  place,  that,  without  a  genius  for  figurative  language, 
none  should  attempt  it.  Imagination  is  a  powei:  not  to  be  acquired ;  it 
must  be  derived  from  nature.  Its  redundtocies  we  may  prune,  its  devi- 
ations we  may  correct,  its  sphere  we  may  enlarge ;  but  the  faculty  itself 
we  cannot  create ;  and  all  efibrts  towards  a  metaphorical  ornamented 
style,  if  we  are  destitute  of  the  proper  genius  for  it,  will  prove  awkward 
and  disgusting.  Let  us  satisfy  ourselves,  however,  by  considering,  that 
without  this  talent,  or  at  least  with  a  Tery  small  measure  of  it,  we  may 
both  write  and  speak  to  advantage.  Good  sense,  clear  ideas,  perspi- 
cuity of  language,  and  proper  arrangement  of  words  and  thoughts,  will 

*  **  In  all  bnman  things,  disgust  borders  so  nearly  on  the  most  lively  nleasures, 
that  we  need  not  be  sarprised  to  find  this  hold  in  eloquence.  From  reading  either 
poets  or  orators  we  may  eastljr  satisfy  ourselves,  that  neither  a  poem  nor  an  oration, 
which,  without  intermission,  is  showy  and  sparkling,  can  please  us  long.  Where- 
fore, though  we  may  wish  for  the  frequent  praise  of  having  eipressed  ourselves  well 
and  properly,  we  should  not  covet  reneatea  applause,  for  being  bright  and  splendid. 

f  (« I  must  add,  concerning  those  figures  which  are  proper  in  themselves,  that,  as 
they  beautify  a  composition  when  they  are  seasonably  introduced,  so  they  deform 
it  greatly,  if  too  frequently  sought  after.  There  are  some  who,  neglecting  strength 
of  sentiment  and  weight  of  matter,  if  they  can  only  force  their  empty  words  into  a 
figurative  style,  imagine  themselves  great  writers ;  and  therefore  continoally  string 
together  sucb^naments ;  which  is  just  as  ridiculous,  where  there  is  no  sentiment 
to  somport  them,  as  to  contrive  gestures  and  dresses  for  what  wants  a  body.  Even 
those  ngures  which  a  subject  admits,  must  not  come  too  thick.  We  must  berin 
with  considering  what  the  occasion,  the  lime,  and  the  person'wbo  speaks,  reil&r 
proper.  For  the  object  aimed  at  by  the  greater  part  of  these  ftgares  is  entertain- 
ment. But  when  the  subject  becomes  deeply  serious  and  strong  passions  are  to  be 
moved,  who  can  bear  the  orator,  who  in  affecting  language  and  balanced  phrases, 
endeavoors  to  express  wrath,  commiseration,  or  earnest  entreaty  ?  On  all  such 
occasions,  a  solicitous  attention  to  words  weakens  passion  j  and  when  so  much  art 
is  shown,  there  is  suspected  to  be  little  sincerity." 
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alwajs  command  attention.  These  are,  indeed,  the  foundatiooB  of  all 
solid  merit,  both  in  speaking  and  writing.  Many  subjects  require  no- 
thing more  ;  and  those  which  admit  of  ornament,  admit  it  only  as  a  secon- 
dary requisite.  To  study  and  to  know  our  own  genius  weU  ;  to  follow 
nature ;  to  seek  to  improve,  but  not  to  force  it,  are  directions  which 
cannot  be  too  often  given  to  those  who  desire  to  excel  in  the  liberal 
arts. 

.When  I  entered  on  the  consideration  of  style,  I  observed  that  words 
being  the  copies  of  our  ideas,  there  must  always  be  a  very  intimate 
connexion  between  the  manner  in  which  every  writer  employs  words, 
and  his  manner  of  thinking ;  and  that,  from  the  peculiarity  of  thought 
and  expression  which  belopgs  to  him,  there  is  a  certain  character  imprint- 
ed on  his  style,  which  may  be  denominated  his  manner  ;  commonly  ex- 
pressed by  such  general  terms,  as  strong,  weak,  dry,  simple,  affected, 
or  the  like.  These  distinctions  carry,  in  general,  some  reference  to  an 
author's  manner  of  thinking,  but  refer  chiefly  to  his  mode  of  expression. 
They  arise  from  the  whole  tenor  of  his  language  ;  and  comprehend  the 
effect  produced  by  all  those  parts  of  style  which  we  have  already  con- 
sidered ;  the  choice  which  he  makes  of  sin^e  words  ;  his  arrangement 
of  these  in  sentences ;  the  degree  of  his  precision  ;  and  his  embeUish- 
ment,  by  means  of  musical  cadence,  figures,  or  other  arts  of  speech. 
Of  such  general  characters  of  style,  therefore,  it  remains  now  to  speaks 
as  the  result  of  those  underparts  of  which  1  have  hitherto  treated. 

That  different  subjects  require  to  be  treated  of  in  different  sorts  of 
style,  is  a  position  so  obvious,  that  I  shall  not  stay  to  illustrate  it. 
Every  one  sees  that  treatises  of  philosophy,  for  instance,  ought  not  to 
be  composed  in  the  same  style  with  orations.  Every  one  sees  also, 
that  different  parts  of  tlie  same  composition  require  a  variation  in  the 
style  and  manner.  In  a  sermon,  for  instance,  or  any  harangue,  the 
application  or  peroration  admits  more  ornament  and  requires  more 
warmth,  than  the  didactic  part.  But  what  I  mean  at  present  to  remark 
is,  that  amidst  this  variety,  we  still  expect  to  find,  in  the  compositions 
of  any  one  man,  some  degree  of  uniformity  or  consistency  with  himself 
in  manner ;  we  expect  to  find  some  predominant  character  of  style 
impressed  on  all  his  writings,  which  shall  be  suited  to,  and  shall  mark 
bis  particular  genius  and  turn  of  mind.  The  orations  in  Livy  differ 
much  in  style,  as  they  ou^t  to  do,  firom  the  rest  of  his  history.  The 
same  is  the  case  with  those  in  Tacitus.  Yet  both  in  Livy's  orations, 
and  in  those  of  Tacitus,  we  are  able  clearly  to  trace  the  distinguishing 
manner  of  each  historian  ;  the  ms^ficent  fuhiess  of  the  one,  and  the 
sententious  conciseness  of  the  other.  The'*Lettres  Persanes,"  and 
*'  L'Esprit  des  Loix,"  are  the  works  of.  the  same  author.  They  requi- 
red very  different  composition  surely,  and  accordingly  .they  differ 
widely ;  yet  still  we  see  the  same  hand.  Wherever  there  is  real  and 
native  genius,  it  gives  a  determination  to  one  kind  of  style  rather  than 
anotiier.  Where  nothing  of  this  appears  :  where  there  is  no  marked 
nor  peculiar  character  in  the  compositions  of  any  author,  we  are  apt  to 
infer,  not  without  reason,  that  he  is  a  vulgar  and  trivial  author,  who 
writes  from  imitation,  and  not  from  the  impulse  of  original  genius.  As 
the  most  celebrated  painters  are  known  by  their  hand,  so  the  best  and 
most  original  writers  are  known  and  distinguished,  throughout  all  their 
works,  by  their  style  and  peculiar  manner.  This  will  be  found  to  hold 
almost  without  exception. 
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The  ancient  critics  attended  to  these  general  characters  6f  style 
which  we  are  now  to  consider.  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus  divides  them 
into  three  kinds  ;  and  calls  them  the  austere,  the  florid,  and  the  middle. 
By  the  austere,  he  means  a  style  distinguished  for  strength  and  firmnesst 
with  a  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  for  examples  of  which,  he 
gives  Pindar  and  ^schylus  among  the  poets,  and  Thucydides  among  the 
prose  writers.  By  the  florid,  he  means,  as  the  name  indicates,  a  style 
ornamented,  flowing,  and  isweet ;  resting  more  upon  numbers  and  grace, 
than  strength  ;  he  instances  Hesiod,  Sappho,  Anacreon,  Euripides,  and 
principally  Isocrates.  The  middle  kind  is  the  just  mean  between  these, 
and  comprehends  the  beauties  of  both ;  in  which  class  he  places  Homer 
and  Sophocles  among  the  poets ;  in  prose,  Herodotus,  Demosthenes,  Pla- 
to, and  (what  seems  strange)  Aristotle.  This  must  be  a  very  wide  class, 
indeed,  which  comprehends  Plato  and  Aristotle  under  one  article  as  to 
style.*  Cicero  and  Qjuintilian  make  also  a  threefold  division  of  style, 
though  with  respect  to  diflerent  qualities  of  it ;  in  which  they  are  fol- 
lowed  by  most  of  the  modem  writers  on  rhetoric  ;  the  simplex,  tenue,  or 
subtile ;  the  grave  or  vehemens ;  and  the  mediumy  or  temperatum  genut 
dicendi.  But  these  divisions,  and  the  illustrations  they  give  of  them, 
are  so  loose  and  general,  that  they  cannot  advance  us  much  in  our  ideas 
of  style.  I  shall  endeavour  to  be  a  little  more  particular  in  what  I  have 
to  say  on  this  subject. 

One  of  the  first  and  most  obvious  distinctions  of  the  ditTerent  kinds  of 
style,  is  what  arises  from  an  author's  spreading  out  his  thoughts  more  or 
less.  This  distinction  forms,  what  are  called  the  diffuse  and  the  con* 
cise  styles.  A  concise  writer  compresses  his  thoughts  into  the  fewest 
possible  words  ;  he  seeks  to  employ  none  but  such  as  are  most  expres- 
sive ;  he  lops  off  as  redundant,  every  expression  which  does  not  add 
something  material  to  the  sense.  Ornament  he  does  not  reject ;  he 
may  be  lively  and  figured ;  but  his  ornament  is  intended  for  the  sake 
of  force,  rather  than  grace.  He  never  gives  you  the  same  thought 
twice.  He  places  it  in  the  light  which  appears  to  him  the  most  striking ; 
but  if  you  do  not  apprehend  it  well  in  that  Hght,  you  need  not  expect 
to  find  it  in  any  other.  His  sentences  are  arranged  with  compactness 
and  strength,  rather  than  with  cadence  and  harmony.  The  utmost  pre- 
cision is  studied  in  them ;  and  they  are  commonly  designed  to  suggest 
more  to  the  reader's  imagination  than  they  directly  express. 

A  diffuse  writer  unfolds  his  thoughts  fully.  He  places  it  in  a  variety 
of  lights,  and  gives  the  reader  every  possible  assistance  for  understand- 
ing it  completely.  He  is  not  very  careful  to  express  it  at  first  in  its 
full  strength ;  because  he  is  to  repeat  the  impression  ;  and  what  he 
wants  in  strength,  he  proposes  to  supply  by  copiousness.  Writers  of 
this  character  generally  loye  magnificence  and  ampli^cation.  Their 
periods  naturally  run  out  into  some  length,  and  having  room  for  orna- 
ment of  every  kind,  they  admit  it  fireely. 

Each  of  these  manners  has  its  peculiar  advantages  ;  and  each  becomes 
faulty  when  carried  to  the  extreme.  The  extreme  of  conciseness  be- 
comes abrupt  and  obscure  ;  it  is  apt  also  to  lead  into  a  style  too  pointed, 
and  bordering  on  the  epigrammatic.  The  extreme  of  difiiiseness  becomes 
weak  and  languid,  and  tires  the  reader.  However,  to  one  or  other  of 
these  two  manners,  a  writer  may  lean  according  as  his  genius  prompts 

*  1>«  Compositionc  Vcrbonimy  cap.  26. 
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him  ;  and  under  the  general  character  of  a  concise,  or  of  a  more  open 
and  diffuse  style,  may  possess  much  beauty  in  his  composition. 

For  illustrations  of  these  general  characters,  I  can  only  refer  to  the 
writers  who  are  examples  of  them.  It  is  not  so  much  from  detached 
passages,  such  as  I  was  wont  formerly  to  quote  for  instances,  as  from 
the  current  of  an  author's  style,  that  we  are  to  collect  the  idea  of  a  formed 
manner  of  writing.  The  two  most  remarkable  examples  that  I  know, 
of  conciseness  carried  as  far  as  propriety  will  allow,  perhaps  in  some  cases 
farther,  are  Tacitus  the  historian,  and  the  President  Montesquieu  in 
'*  L'Esprit  de  Loix.''  Aristotle  too  holds  an  eminent  rank  amongdidactic 
writers  for  his  brevity.  Perhaps  no  writer  in  the  world  was  ever  so 
frugal  of  his  words  as  Aristotle ;  but  this  frugality  of  expression  fre- 
quently darkens  his  meaning.  Of  a  beautiful  and  ms^iticent  diffude- 
ness,  Cicero  is,  beyond  doubt,  the  most  illustrious  instance  that  can  be 
given.  Addison  also,  and  Sir  William  Temple,  come  in  some  degree 
under  this  class. 

In  judging  when  it  is  proper  to  lean  to  the  concise,  and  when  to  the 
diffuse  manner,  we  must  be  directed  by  the  nature  of  the  composition. 
Discourses  that  are  to  be  spoken,  require  a  more  copious  style,  than 
books  that  are  to  be  read.  When  the  whole  meaning  must  be  catched 
from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  without  the  advantage  which  books 
afford  of  pausing  at  pleasure,  and  reviewing  what  appears  obscure,  great 
conciseness  is  always  to  be  avoided.  We  should  never  presume  too  much 
on  the  quickness  of  our  hearer's  understanding  ;  but  our  style  t)ught  to 
be  such,  that  the  bulk  of  men  can  go  along  with  us  easily,  and  without 
effort.  A  flowing  copious  style,  therefore,  is  required  in  all  public 
speakers  ;  guarding,  at  the  same  time,  against  such  a  degree  of  diffusion, 
as  renders  them  languid  and  tiresome  ;  which  will  fdways  prove  the  case, 
when  they  inculcate  too  much,  and  present  the  same  thought  under  too 
many  different  views. 

In  written  compositions,  a  certain  degree  of  conciseness  possessed 
great  advantages.  It  is  more  lively  ;  keeps  up  attention ;  makes  a  brisker 
and  stronger  impression  ;  and  gratifies  the  mind  by  supplying  more 
exercise  to  a  reader's  own  thought.  A  sentimentlwhich,  expressed 
diffuselv,  will  barely  be  admitted  to  be  just,  expressed  concisely,  will  be 
admired  as  spirited.  Description,  when  we  want  to  have  it  vivid  and 
animated,  should  be  in  a  concise  strain.  This  is  different  from  the  com^ 
mon  opinion  ;  most  persons  being  ready  to  suppose,  that  upon  descrip^ 
tion  a  writer  may  dwell  more  safely  than  upon  other  things,  and  that  by 
a  full  and  extended  style,  it  is  rendered  mbre  rich  and  expressive.  I 
apprehend,  on  the  contrary,  that  a  diffuse  manner  generally  weakens  it. 
Any  redundant  words  or  circumstances  encumber  the  fancy,  and  make 
the  object  we  present  to  it,  appear  confused  and  indistinct.  Accordingly  ^ 
the  most  masterly  describers,  Homer,  Tacitus,  Milton,  are  almost  s^ways 
concise  in  their  descriptions.  They  show  us  more  of  an  object  at  one 
glance,  than  a  feeble  diffuse  writer  can  show,  by  turning  it  round  and 
round  in  a  variety  of  lights.  The  strength  and  vivacity  of  discription, 
whether  in  prose  or  poetry,  depend  much  more  upon  the  happy  choice 
of  one  or  two  striking  circumstances,  than  upon  the  multiplication  of  them. 

Addresses  to  the  passions,  likewise,  ought  to  be  in  the  concise,  rather 
than  the  diffuse  manner.  In  these  it  is  dangerous  to  be  <hffuse,  because 
it  is  very  difficult  to  support  proper  warmth  for  any  length  of  time. 
When  we  become  prolix,  we  are  always  in  hazard  of  cooling  the  reader* 
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The  heart,  too,  and  the  fancy  run  fast ;  and  if  once  we  can  put  them  in 
motion,  they  supply  many  particulars  to  greater  advantage  than  an  au- 
thor can  display  them.  The  case  is  different,  when  we  address  ourselves 
to  the  understanding  ;  as  in  all  matters  of  reasoning,  explication,  and 
instruction.  There  I  would  prefer  a  more  free  and  diffuse  manner. 
When  you  are  to  strike  the  fancy,  or  to  move  the  heart,  be  concise  ;  when 
V  you  are  to  inform  the  understanding,  which  moves  more  slowly,  and 
requires  the  assistance  of  a  guide,  it  is  betterto  be  full.  Historical  narra- 
tion may  be  beautiful,  either  in  a  concise  or  a  diffuse  manner,  according  to 
the  writer's  genius.  Livy  and  Herodotus  are  diffuse  ;  Thucydides  and 
Sallust  are  succinct ;  yet  all  of  them  are  agreeable. 

I  observed  that  a  diffuse  style  inclines  most  to  long  periods  ;  and  a  con- 
cise writer,  it  is  certain,  will  often  employ  short  sentences.  It  is  not, 
however,  to  be  inferred  from  this,  that  long  or  short  sentences  are  fully 
characteristical  of  the  one  or  the  other  manner.  It  is  very  possible  for 
one  to  compose  always  in  short  sentences,  and  to  be  withal  extremely 
diffuse,  if  a  small  measure  of  sentiment  be  spread  through  many  of  these 
sentences.  Seneca  is  a  remarkable  example.  By  the  shortness  and 
quaintness  of  his  sentences,  he  may  appear  at  first  view  very  concise  ; 
yet  he  is  far  from  being  so.  He  transfigures  the  same  thought  into  i;nany 
different  forms.  He  makes  it  pass  for  a  new  one,  only  by  giving  it  a  new 
turn.  So  also,  most  of  the  French  writers  compose  in  short  sentences  ; 
though  their  style,  in  general,  is  not  concise  ;  commonly  less  so  than  the 
bulk  of  English  writers,  whose  sentences  are  much  longer.  A  French 
author  bresJts  down  into  two  or  three  sentences,  that  portion  of  thought 
which  an  English  author  crowds  into  one.  The  direct  effect  of  short 
sentences,  is  to  render  the  style  brisk  and  lively,  but  not  always  concise. 
By  the  quick  successive  impulses  which  they  make  on  the  mind,  they 
keep  it  awake  :  and  give  to  composition  more  of  a  spirited  character. 
Long  periods,  like  Lord  Clarendon's,  are  grave  and  stately  ;  but  like  all 
grave  things,  they  are  in  hazard  of  becoming  dull.  An  intermixture  of 
both  long  and  short  ones  is  requisite,  when  we  would  support  solemnity, 
together  with  vivacity  ;  leaning  more  to  the  one  or  the  other,  according 
as  propriety  requires  that  the  solemn  or  the  sprightly  should  be  pre- 
dominant in  our  composition.  But  of  long  and  short  sentences,  I  had 
occasion  formerly  to  treat,  under  the  head  of  the  construction  of  periods. 
The  nervous  and  the  feeble,  are  generally  held  to  be  characters  of 
style,  of  the  same  import  with  the  concise  and  the  diffuse.  They  do 
indeed  very  often  coincide.  Diffuse  writers  have,  for  the  most  part, 
some  degree  of  feebleness ;  and  nervous  writers  will  generally  be  in- 
clined to  a  concise  expression.  This,  however,  does  not  always  hold  ; 
and  there  are  instances  of  writers,  who  in  the  midst  of  a  full  and  ample 
style,  have  maintained  a  great  degree  of  strength.  Livy  is  an  example  ; 
and  in  the  English  language  Dr.  Barrow.  Barrow's  style  has  many 
faults.  It  is  unequal,  incorrect,  and  redundant ;  but  withal,  for  force 
and  expressiveness,  unconmionly  distinguished.  On  every  subject,  he 
multiplies  words  with  an  overflowing  copiousness  ;  but  it  is  always  a 
torrent  of  strong  ideas  and  significant  expressions  which  he  pours  forth. 
Indeed,  the  foundations  of  a  nervous  or  a  weak  style  are  laid  in  an 
author's  manner  of  thinking.  If  he  conceives  an  object  strongly,  he  will 
express  it  with  energy  ;  but  if  he  has  only  an  indistinct  view  of  his 
subject :  if  his  ideas  be  loose  and  wavering  ;  if  his  genius  be  such,  or, 
at  the  time  of  his  writing,  so  carelessly  exerted,  that  he  has  no  firm 
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hold  of  the  conception  which  he  fyould  commuDicate  to  us  ;  the  marks 
of  all  this  will  clearly  appear  in  his  style.  Several  unmeaning  words 
and  loose  epithets  will  be  found :  his  expressions  will  be  vague  and  gene- 
ral ;  his  arrangement  indistinct  and  feeble ;  we  shall  conceive  somewhat 
of  hb  meaning,  but  our  conception  will  be  faint.  Whereas,  a  nervous 
writer,  whether  he  employs  an  extended  or  a  concise  style,  gives  us 
always  a  strong  impression  of  his  meaning :  his  mind  is  full  of  his  subject, 
and  his  words  are  all  expressive  ;  every  phrase  and  every  figure  which 
he  uses,  tends  to  render  the  picture,  which  he  would  set  before  us,  more 
lively  and  complete. 

I  observed,  under  the  head  of  diiluse  and  concise  style,  that  an  author 
might  lean  either  to  the  one  or  to  the  other,  and  yet  be  beautiful. 
This  is  not  the  case  with  respect  to  the  nervous  and  the  feeble.  Every 
author,  in  every  composition,  ought  to  study  to  express  himself  with 
some  strength,  and,  in  proportion  as  he  approaches  to  the  feeble,  he 
becomes  a  bad  writer.  In  all  kinds  of  writing,  however,  the  same  degree 
of  strength  is  not  demanded.  But  the  more  grave  and  weighty  any 
composition  is,  the  more  should  a  character  of  strength  predominate  in 
the  style.  Hence  in  history,  philosophy,  and  solemn  discourses,  it  is 
expected  most.  One  of  the  most  complete  models  of  a  nervous  style, 
is  Demosthenes  in  his  orations. 

As  every  good  quality  in  style  has  an  extreme,  when  pursued,  to 
which  it  becomes  faulty,  this  holds  to  the  nervous  style  as  weU  as  others. 
Too  great  a  study  of  strength,  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  qualities  of 
style,  is  found  to  betray  writers  into  a  harsh  manner.  .  Harshness  arises 
from  unusual  words,  from  forced  inversions  in  the  construction  of  a  sen- 
tence, and  too  much  neglect  of  smoothness  and  ease.  This  is  reckoned 
the  fault  of  some  of  our  earliest  classics  in  the  English  language  ;  such 
as  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  Hooker,  Chillingworth,  Milton 
in  his  prose  works,  Harrington,  Cudworth,  and  other  writers  of  con- 
siderable note  in  the  days  of  Q)aeen  Elizabeth,  James  I.  and  Charles  I. 
These  writers  had  nerves  and  strength  in  a  high  degree,  and  are  to  this 
day  eminent  for  that  quality  in  style.  But  the  language  in  their  hands 
was  exceedingly  different  from  what  it  is  now,  and  was  indeed  entirely 
formed  upon  the  idiom  and  construction  of  the  Latin  in  the  arrangement 
of  sentences.  Hooker,  for  instance,  begins  the  preface  to  his  celebrated 
work  of  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  with  the  following  sentence  :  "  Though 
for  no  other  cause,  yet  for  this,  that  posterity  may  know  we  have  not 
loosely,  throu^  silence,  permitted  things  to  pass  away  as  in  a  dream, 
there  shall  be,  for  men's  information,  extant  this  much,  concerning  the 
present  state  of  the  church  of  God  established  among  us,  and  their 
careful  endeavours  which  would  have  upheld  the  same."  Such  a 
sentence  now  sounds  harsh  in  our  ears.  Yet  some  advantages  certainly 
attended  this  sort  of  style ;  and  whether  we  have  gained  or  lost,  upon 
the  whole,  by  departing  from  it,  may  bear  a  question.  By  the  freedom 
of  arrangement,  which  it  permitted,  it  rendered  the  language  susceptible 
of  more  strength,  of  more  variety  of  collocation,  and  more  harmony  of 
period.  But  however  this  be,  such  a  style  is  now  obsolete  ;  and  no 
modem  writer  could  adopt  it  without  the  censure  of  harshness  and  affec- 
tation. .  The  present  form  which  the  language  has  assumed,  has,  in 
some  measure,  sacrificed  the  study  of  strength  to  that  of  perspicuity  and 
ease.     Our  arrangement  of  words  has  become  less  forcible,  perhaps, 
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but  more  plain  and  natural :  and  this  is  now  understood  to  be  the  genius 
of  our  language. 

Tl^e  restoration  of  Charles  II.  seems  to  be  the  era  of  the  foundation 
of  our  present  style.  Lord  Clarendon  was  one  of  the  first  who  laid 
aside  those  frequent  inversions  which  prevailed  among  writers  of  the 
former  ^ge.  Afler  him,  Sir  William  Temple  polished  the  language  still 
more.  But  the  author  who,  by  the  number  and  reputation  of  his  works, 
formed  it  more  than  any  one,  into  its  present  state,  is  Dryden.  Dryden 
began  to  write  at  the  restoration,  and  continued  long  an  author  both  in 
poetry  and  prose.  He  had  made  the  language  his  study  ;  and  though 
he  wrote  hastily,  and  often  incorrectly,  and  his  style  is  not  free  from 
faults,  yet  there  is  a  richness  in  his  diction,  a  copiousness,  ease,  and 
variety  in  his  expression,  which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  who 
have  come  after  him.*  Since  his  time,  considerable  attention  has  been 
paid  to  purity  and  elegance  of  style :  but  it  is  elegance,  rather  than 
strength,  that  forms  the  distinguishing  quality  of  most  of  the  good  English 
writers.  Some  of  them  compose  in  a  more  manly  and  nervous  manner 
than  others ;  but^  whether  it  be  from  the  genius  of  our  langus^,  or 
from  whatever  other  cause,  it  appears  to  me,  that  we  are  &r  from  the 
strength  of  several  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors. 

Hitherto  we  have  considered  style  under  those  characters  that  respect 
its  expressiveness  of  an  author's  meaning.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  con- 
sider it  in  another  view,  with  respect  to  the  degree  of  ornament  employed 
to  beautify  it.  Here,  the  style  of  different  authors  seems  to  rise,  in  the 
following  gradation ;  a  dry,  a  plain,  a  neat,  an  elegant,  a  flowery  manner. 
Of  each  of  these  in  their  order : 

First,  a  dry  manner.  This  excludes  all  ornament  of  every  kind. 
Content  with  being  understood,  it  has  not  the  least  aim  to  please  either 
the  fancy  or  the  ear.  This  is  tolerable  only  in  pure  didactic  writing ; 
and  even  there,  to  make  us  bear  it,  great  weight  and  solidity  of  matter 
are  requisite ;  and  entire  perspicuity  of  language.  Aristotle  is  the 
complete  example  of  a  dry  style.  Never,  perhaps,  was  there  any  author 
who  adhered  so  rigidly  to  the  stricptness  of  a  didactic  manner,  through* 
out  all  his  writings,  and  conveyed  so  much  instruction  without  the  least 
approach  to  ornament.  With  the  most  profound  genius,  and  extensive 
views,  he  writes  like  a  pure  intelligence,  who  addresses  himself  solely 
to  the  understanding,  without  making  any  use  of  the  channel  of  the 
imagination.  But  this  is  a  manner  which  deserves  not  to  be  imitated. 
For,  although  the  goodness  of  the  matter  may  compensate  the  dryness 
or  harshness  of  ^he  style,  yet  is  that  dryness  a  considerable  defect :  as 
it  fatigues  attention,  and  conveys  our  sentiments  with  disadvantage  to  the 
reader  or  hearer. 

A  plain  style  rises  one  degree  above  a  dry  one.  A  writer  of  this 
character  employs  very  little  ornament  of  any  kihd,  and  rests  almost 
entirely  upon  his  sense.     But,  if  he  is  at  no  pains  to  .engage  us  by  the 

*  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of  Dryden,  gives  the  following  character  of  his  prose 
style  :  "  His  prefaces  have  not  the  formality  of  a  settled  style,  in  which  the  first 
half  of  the  sentence  betrays  the  other.  The  claases  are  never  balanced,  nor  the 
periods  modelled  ;  every  word  seems  to  drop  bv  chance,  though  it  falls  into  its 
proper  place.  Nothing  is  cold  or  languid  ;  the  whole  is  airy,  animated,  and  vigo- 
rous ;  what  is  little,  is  gay,  what  is  great,  splendid.  Though  all  is  easy,  nothing  is 
feeble ;  though  all  seems  careless,  there  bnothing  harsh;  and  though,since  hisearlier 
works  more  than  a  century  has  passed,  they  have  nothing  yet  uncouth  or  obsolete." 
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employment  of  figures,  musical  arrangement,  or  any  other  art  of  wri- 
ting, he  studies,  however,  to  avoid  disgusting  us  like  a  dry  and  a  harsh 
writer.  Besides  perspicuity,  he  pursues  propriety,  purity,  tod  preci- 
sion, in  his  language  ;  which  forms  one  degree,  and  no  inconsiderable 
one,  of  beauty.  Liveliness,  too,  and  force,  may  be  consistent  with  a 
very  plain  style ;  and  therefore,  such  an  author,  if  his  sentiments  be 
good,  may  be  abundantly  agreeable.  The  difference  between  a  dry 
and  a  plain  writer  is,  that  the  former  is  incapable  of  ornament,  and 
seems  not  to  know  what  it  is  ;  the  latter  seeks  not  after  it.  He  gives  us 
his  meaning  in  good  language,  distinct  and  pure  ;  any  further  ornament, 
he  gives  himself  no  trouble  about ;  either,  because  he  thinks  it  unneces-^ 
sary  to  his  subject ;  or,  because  his  genius  does  not  lead  him  to  delight 
in  it  ;  or,  because  it  leads  him  to  despise  it.* 

This  last  was  the  case  with  Dean  SwiA,  who  may  be  placed  at  the  head 
of  those  that  have  employed  the  plain  style.  Few  writers  have  disco- 
vered more  capacity.  He  treats  every  subject  which  he  handles,  whether 
serious  or  ludicrous,  in  a  masterly  manner.  He  knew,  almost  beyond 
any  man,  the  purity,  the  extent,  the  precision  of  the  English  language  ; 
and,  therefore,  to  such  as  wish  to  attain  a  pure  and  correct  style,  he  is 
one  of  the  most  useful  models.  But  we  must  not  look  for  much  orna- 
ment and  grace  in  his  language.  His  haughty  and  morose  genius  made 
him  despise  any  embellishment  of  this  kind  as  beneath  his  dignity.  He 
delivers  his  sentiments  in  a  plain,  downright,  positive  manner,  like  one 
who  is  sure  he  is  in  the  right ;  and  is  very  indifferent  whether  you  be 
pleased  or  not.  His  sentences  are  commonly  negligently  arranged ; 
distinctly  enough  as  to  the  sense ;  but  without  any  regard  to  smoothness 
of  sound  ;  often  without  much  regard  to  compactness,  or  elegance.  If  a 
metaphor,  or  any  other  figure,  chanced  to  render  his  satire  more  poig- 
nant, he  would,  perhaps,  vouchsafe  to  adopt  it,  when  it  came  in  his  way  ; 
but  if  it  tended  only  to  embellish  and  illustrate,  he  would  rather  throw 
it  aside.  Hence,  in  his  serious  pieces,  his  style  often  borders  upon  the 
dry  and  unpleasing  ;  in  his  humorous  ones,  the  plainness  of  his  manner 
gives  his  wit  a  singular  edge,  and  sets  it  off  to  the  highest  advantage. 
There  is  no  froth,  nor  affectation  in  it  ;  it  flows  without  any  studied 
preparation  ;  and  while  he  hardly  appears  to  smile  himself,  he  makes 
his  reader  laugh  heartily.  To  a  writer  of  such  a  genius  as  Dean  Swift, 
the  plain  style  was  most  admirably  fitted.  Among  our  philosophical 
writers,  Mr.  Locke  comes  under  this  class  ;  perspicuous  ano  pure,  but 
almost  without  any  ornament  whatever.  In  works  which  admit,  or  re- 
quire, ever  so  much  omeonent,  there  are  parts  where  the  plain  manner 
ought  to  predominate.  But  we  must  remember,  that  when  this  is  the 
character  which  a  writer  affects  throughout  his  whole  composition,  great 
weight  of  matter,  and  great  force  of  sentiment,  are  required,  in  order  to 
keep  up  the  reader's  attention,  and  prevent  him  from  becoming  tired  of 
the  author. 

What  is  called  a  neat  style  comes  next  in  order  ;  and  here  we  are 
got  into  the  region  of  ornament :  but  that  ornament  not  of  the  highest 
or  most  sparkhng  kind.     A  writer  of  this  character  shows,  that  he  does 

*  On  tbi3  head,  of  the  general  characters  of  style,  particularly  the  plain  and  the 
simple,  and  the  characters  of  those  EngHsh  authors  who  are  classed  under  them,  in 
this  and  the  following  lecture,  several  ideas  have  been  taken  from  a  manuscript 
treatise  on  rhetoric,  part  of  which  was  shown  to  me,  many  years  ago,  by  the 
learned  and  ingenious  author,  Dr.  Adam  Smith  ;  and  which,  it  is  hoped,  will  be 
given  by  him  to  the  public. 
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Dot  despise  the  beauty  of  language.  It  is  an  object  of  his  attention. 
Butfhis  attention  is  shown  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  in  a  graceful  col- 
location of  them,  rather  than  in  any  high  efforts  of  imagination,  or  elo- 
quence. His  sentences  are  always  clean,  and  free  from  the  encum- 
brance of  superfluous  words  ;  of  a  moderate  length  ;  rather  inclining 
to  brevity,  than  a  swelling  structure ;  closing  with  propriety  ;  without 
any  tails,  or  adjections  dragging  after  the  proper  close.  His  cadence  is 
varied ;  but  not  of  the  studied  musical  kind.  His  figures,  if  he  uses 
any,  are  short  and  correct,  rather  than  bold  and  glowing.  Such  a  style 
as  this  may  be  attained  by  a  writer  who  has  no  great  powers  of  fancy 
or  genius ;  by  industry  merely,  and  careful  attention  to  the  rules  of 
writing ;  and  it  is  a  style  always  agreeable.  It  imprints  a  character  of 
moderate  elevation  on  our  composition,  and  carries  a  decent  degree  of 
ornament,  which  is  not  unsuitable  to  any  subject  whatever.  A  familiar 
letter,  or  a  law  paper,  on  the  driest  subject,  may  be  written  with  neat- 
ness ;  and  a  sermon,  or  a  philosophical  treatise,  in  a  neat  style,  will  be 
read  with  pleasure. 

An  elegant  style  is  a  character,  expressing  a  higher  degree  of  ornament 
than  a  neat  one  :  and,  indeed,  is  the  term  usually  applied  to  style,  when 
possessing  all  the  virtues  of  ornament,  without  any  of  its  excesses  or  de- 
fects. From  what  has  been  formerly  delivered,  it  will  easily  be  under- 
stood, that  complete  elegance  implies  great  perspicuity  and  propriety  ; 
purity  in  the  choice  of  words,  and  care  and  dexterity  in  their  harmonious 
and  happy  arrangement  It  implies,  farther,  the  grace  and  beauty  of 
imagination  spread  over  style,  as  far  as  the  subject  admits  it ;  and  all  the 
illustration  which  figurative  language  adds,  when  properly  employed.  In 
u  word,  an  elegant  writer  is  one  who  pleases  the  fancy  and  the  ear,  while 
he  informs  the  understanding ;  and  who  gives  us  his  ideas  clothed  with 
all  the  beauty  of  expression,  but  not  overcharged  with  any  of  its  misplaced 
finery.  In  this  class,  therefore,  we  place  only  the  first-rate  writers 
in  the  language  ;  such  as  Addison,  Dryden,  Pope,  Temple,  Bolingbroke, 
Atterbury,  and  a  few  more  :  writers  who  differ  widely  from  one  another 
in  many  of  the  attributes  of  style,  but  whom  we  now  class  together,  un- 
der the  denomination  of  elegant,  as,  in  the  scale  of  ornament,  possessing 
nearly  the  same  place. 

When  the  ornaments,  applied  to  style,  are  too  rich  and  gaudy  in  pro- 
portion to  the  subject ;  when  they  return  upon  us  too  fast,  and  strike  us 
either  with  a  dazzhng  lustre,  or  a  false  brilliancy,  this  forms  what  is  call- 
ed a  florid  style  ;  a  term  commonly  used  to  signify  the  excess  of  orna- 
ment. In  a  young  composer  this  is  very  pardonable.  Perhaps  it  is 
even  a  promising  symptom  in  young  people,  that  their  style  should  in- 
chne  to  the  florid  and  luxuriant ;  *' Volo  se  efferat  in  adolescente  fascun- 
ditas,"  says  Qiaintilian,  ^'  multum  inde  decoquent  anni,  multum  ratio  lima- 
bit,  aliquid  velut  usu  ipso  deteretur ;  sit  modo  unde  excidi  possit  quid  et 
elxscupi.  Audeat  haec  aetas  plura,  et  inveniat  et  inventis  gaudeat ;  sint 
licet  ilia  non  satis  interim  sicca  et  severa.  Facile  remedium  est  uber- 
tatis :  sterilia  nuUo  labore  vincuntur."*     But,  although  the  florid  style 

«  « In  youth,  I  wish  to  see  luxuriancy  of  fancy  appear.  Much  of  it  will  be  dimi- 
nished by  years ;  mueh  will  be  corrected  by  ripening  jadginent ;  some  of  it,  by  the 
mere  practice  of  composition,  will  be  worn  away.  Let  there  be  only  sufficient  matter 
at  first,  that  can  bear  som^e  pruninie  and  lopping  off.  At  this  time  of  life,  let  genius 
be  bold  and  inventive,  and  pride  itself  in  its  efforts,  though  these  should  not,  as  vet, 
be  correct.  I.tixnriancy  can  easilv  be  cured  .;  but  fop  barrenness  there  is  no  remedv." 
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may  be  aHowed  to  youth,  in  their  first  essays,  it  must  not  receive  the 
same  indulgence  from  writers  of  maturer  years.  It  is  to  be  expected, 
that  judgment,  as  it  ripens,  should  chasten  imagination,  and  reject,  as  juve- 
nile, all  such  ornaments  as  are  redundant,  unsuitable  to  the  subject,  or 
not  conducive  to  illustrate  it.  Nothing  can  be  more  contemptible  than 
that  tinsel  splendour  of  language,  which  some  writers  perpetually  affect. 
It  were  well,  if  this  could  be  ascribed  to  the  real  ovei^owing  of  a  rich 
imagination.  We  should  then  have  something  to  amuse  us,  at  least,  if  we 
found  little  to  instruct  us.  But  the  worst  is,  thatwith  those  frothy  writers, 
it  is  a  luxuriancy  of  words,  not  of  fancy.  We  see  a  laboured  attempt  to 
rise  to  a  splendour  of  composition,  of  which  they  have  formed  to  them- 
'  selves  some  loose  idea  ;  but  having  no  strength  of  genius  for  attaining 
it,  they  endeavour  to  supply  the  defect  by  poetical  words,  by  cold  ex- 
clamations, by  commonplace  figures,  and  every  thing  that  has  the  ap- 
pearance of  pomp  and  magnificence.  It  has  escaped  these  writers, 
that  sobriety  in  ornament  is  one  great  secret  for  rendering  it  pleasing ; 
and  that  without  a  foundation  of  good  sense  and  solid  thought,  the  most 
florid  style  is  but  a  childish  imposition  on  the  public.  The  public,  how- 
ever, are  but  too  apt  to  be  so  imposed  on  :  at  least  the  mob  of  readers, 
who  are  very  ready  to  be  caught,  at  first,  with  whatever  is  dazzling  and 
gaudy. 

I  cannot  help  thinking,  that  it  reflects  more  honour  on  the  religious 
turn,  and  good  dispositions  of  the  present  age,  that  on  the  public  taste, 
that  Mr.  Hervey's  Meditations  have  had  so  great  a  currency.  The  pious 
and  benevolent  heart,  which  is  always  displayed  in  them,  and  the  lively 
fancy  which,  on  some  occasions,  appears,  justly  merited  applause :  but 
the  perpetual  glitter  of  expression,  the  swoln  imagery,  and  strained  de- 
scription which  abound  in  them,  are  ornaments  of  a  false  kind.  I  would, 
therefore,  advise  students  of  oratory  to  imitate  Mr.  Hervey's  piety  rather 
than  his  style  :  and,  in  all  compositions  of  a  serious  kind,  to  turn  their 
attention,  as  Mr.  Pope  says,  ''  from  sounds  to  things,  from  fancy  to  the 
heart"  Admonitions  of  this  Jund,  I  have  already  had  occasion  to  give, 
and  may  hereafter  repeat  them  ;  as  I  conceive  nothing  more  incumbent 
on  me  in  this  course  of  lectures,  than  to  take  every  opportunity  of  caution- 
ing my  readers  against  the  affected  and  frivolous  use  of  ornament ;  and 
instead  of  that  slight  and  superficial  taste  in  writing,  which  I  apprehend 
to  be  at  present  too  fashionable,  to  introduce,  as  far  as  my  endeavours 
can  avail,  a  taste  for  more  solid  thought,  and  more  manly  simplicity  in 
style. 


LECTURE  XIX. 


GENERAL  CHARACTERS  OP  STYLE— SIMPLE,  AFFECTED, 
VEHEMENT—DIRECTIONS  FOR  FORMING  A 
PROPER  STYLE. 

Having  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  the  general 
characters  of  style,  I  treated  of  the  concise  and  diffuse,  the  nervous 
and  feeble  manner.     I  consider  style  also,  with  relation  to  the  different 
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degrees  of  ornament  employed  to  beautify  it,  in  which  view,  the  manner 
of  different  authors  rises  according  to  the  following  gradation;  dry, 
plain,  neat,  elegant,  flowery. 

I  am  next  to  treat  of  style  under  another  character,  one  of  great  im- 
portance in  writing,  and  which  requires  to  be  accurately  examined,  that 
of  simplicity,  or  a  natural  style,  as  distinguished  from  aJOfectation.  Sim- 
plicity,  applied  to  writing,  is  a  term  very  frequently  used ;  but,  like 
many  other  critical  terms,  often  used  loosely  and  without  precision. — 
This  has  been  owing  chiefly  to  the  difierent  meanings  given  to  the  word 
simplicity,  which,  therefore,  it  will  be  necessary  here  to  distinguish  ; 
and  to  show  in  what  sense  it  is  a  proper  attribute  of  style.  We  may  re- 
mark four  diflierent  acceptations  in  which  it  is  taken. 

The  first  is,  simplicity  of  composition,  as  opposed  to  too  great  a 
variety  of  parts.    Horace's  precept  refers  to  this : 

DeDique  sit  quod  vis  simplex  duntaxat  et  unum.* 

This  is  the  simplicity  of  plan  in  a  tragedy,  as  distinguished  from  dou- 
ble plots,  and  crowded  incidents  ;  the  simplicity  of  the  Iliad,  or  ^neid, 
in  opposition  to  the  digressions  of  Lucan,  and  the  scattered  tales  of 
Ariosto  ;  the  simplicity  of  Grecian  architecture,  in  opposition  to  the 
irregular  variety  of  the  Gothic.  In  this  sense,  simplicity  is  the  same 
with  unity. 

The  second  sense  is,  simplicity  of  thought,  as  opposed  to  refinement. 
Simple  thoughts  are  what  arise  naturally ;  what  the  occasion  or  the  sub- 
ject suggests  unsought ;  and  what,  when  once  suggested,  are  easily  ap- 
prehended by  all.  Refinement  in  writing,  expresses  a  less  natural  and 
obvious  train  of  thought^  and  which  it  required  a  peculiar  turn  of  ge- 
nius to  pursue  ;  within  certain  bounds  very  beautiful ;  but  when  carried 
too  for,  approaching  to  intricacy,  and  hurting  us  by  the  appearance  of 
t>eing  recherchi,  or  far-sought.  Thus,  we  would  naturally  say,  that  Mr. 
Parncll  is  a  poet  of  far  greater  simplicity,  in  his  turn  of  thought,  than 
Mr.  Cowley :  Cicero's  thoughts  on  moral  subjects  are  natural ;  Seneca's 
too  refined  and  laboured.  In  these  two  senses  of  simplicity,  when  it  is 
opposed,  either  to  variety  of  parts,  or  to  refinement  of  thought,  it  has 
no  proper  relation  to  style. 

There  is  a  third  sense  of  simplicity,  in  which  it  has  respect  to  style ; 
and  stands  opposed  to  too  much  ornament  or  pomp  of  language  ;  as 
when  we  say,  Mr.  Locke  is  a  simple,  Mr.  Hervey  a  florid  writer ;  and 
it  is  in  this  sense,  that  the  •*  nmplexy^  the  "  ienuty^  or  "  s%ibtUe  genus 
dicendi^^^  is  understood  by  Cicero  and  Qjuintilian.  The  simple  style,  in 
this  sense,  coincides  with  the  plain  or  the  neat  style,  which  I  before 
mentioned ;  and,  therefore,  requires  no  farther  illustration. 

But  there  is  a  fourth  sense  of  simplicity,  also,  respecting  style ;  but 
not  respecting  the  degree  of  ornament  employed,  so  much  as  the  easy 
and  natural  manner  in  which  our  language  expresses  our  thoughts « 
This  is  quite  difierent  from  the  former  sense  of  the  word  just  now  men- 
tioned, in  which  simplicity  was  equivalent  to  plainness :  whereas,  in 
this  sense,  it  is  compatible  with  the  highest  ornament.  Homer,  for 
instance,  possesses  this  simplicity  in  the  greatest  perfection  ;  and  yet  no 
writer  has  more  ornament  and  beauty,  This  simplicity,  which  is  what 
we  are  now  to  consider,  stands  opposed,  not  to  ornament,  but  to  affecta- 

**  *'  Then  learn  the  wand*ring  humour  to  contro!, 
And  keep  one  equal  tenor  through  the  whole."  Frahcis. 
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tion  of  ornament,  or  appearance  of  laljonr  about  our  style  ;  and  it  is  a 
distmguishing  excellency  in  writing.' 

A  writer  of  simplicity  expresses  himself  in  such  a  manner,  that 
every  one  thinks  he  could  have  written  in  the  same  way  ;  Horace 
describes  it. 


-ut  sibi  quivis 


Speret  idem,  sudet  maltuin,  froBtraqae  laboret 
Ausas  idem.* 

There  are  no  marlcs  of  art  in  his  expression  :  it  seems  the  very  lan- 
guage of  nature  ;  you  see  in  the  style,  not  the  writer  and  his  labour, 
but  the  man  in  his  own  natural  character.  He  may  be  rich  in  his 
expression  ;  he  may  be  full  of  figures,  and  of  fancy  ;  but  these  flow  from 
him  without  effort ;  and  he  appears  to  write  in  this  manner,  not  because 
he  has  studied  it,  but  because  it  is  the  manner  of  expression  most  natural 
to  him.  A  certain  degree  of  negligence,  also,  is  not  inconsistent 
with  this  character  of  style,  and  even  not  ungraceful  in  it ;  for  too 
minute  an  attention  to  words  is  foreign  to  it :  '*  Habeat  ille,"  says  Cicero, 
(Orat.  No.  77)  ^<  molle  quiddam,  et  quod  indice  non  ingnton  negligen- 
tiam  hominis,  de  re  ma^  quam  de  verbo  laborantis."t  This  is  the 
great  advantage  of  simpfecity  of  style,  that,  hke  simphcity  of  manners, 
it  shows  us  a  man's  sentiments  and  turn  of  mind  laid  open  without  dis- 
guise. More  studied  and  artificial  manners  of  writing,  however  beau- 
tiful, have  always  this  disadvantage,  that  they  exhibit  an  author  in  form, 
like  a  man  at  court,  where  the  splendour  of  dress,  and  the  ceremonial  of 
behaviour,  conceal  tiiose  peculiarities  which  distinguish  one  man  from 
another.  But  reading  an  author  of  simplicity,  is  like  conversing  with  a 
person  of  distinction  at  home,  and  with  ease,  where  we  find  natural  man- 
ners, and  a  marked  character. 

The  highest  degree  of  this  simplicity,  is  expressed  by  a  French  term, 
to  which  vfe  have  none  that  fuUy  answers  in  our  language,  naivete.  It 
is  not  easy  to  give  a  precise  idea  of  the  import  of  this  word.  It  always 
expresses  a  discovery  of  character.  I  believe  the  best  account  of  it  is 
g^ven  by  3r  French  critic,  M.  Marmontel,  who  explains  it  thus :  That 
sort  of  amiable  ingenuity,  or  undisguised  openness,  which  seems  to  give 
us  some  degree  of  superiority  over  the  person  who  shows  it ;  a  certain 
in&ntine  simplicity,  which  we  love  in  our  hearts,  but  which  displays 
some  features  of  the  character  that  we  think  we  could  have  art  enough 
to  hide  ;  and  which,  therefore,  always  leads  us  to  smile  at  the  person  who 
discovers  this  character.  La  Fontaine,  in  his  Fables,  is  given  as  the 
great  example  of  such  naivete.  This,  however,  is  to  be  understood,  as 
descriptive  of  a  particular  species  only  of  simphcity. 

With  respect  to  simplicity  in  general,  we  may  remark,  that  the  ancient 
original  writen  are  always  the  most  eminent  for  it.  This  happens 
from  a  plain  reason,  that  they  wrote  from  the  dictates  of  natural  genius, 
amd  were  not  formed  upon  the  labours  and  writings  of  others,  which 
is  always  in    hazard  of  producing  *afifectation.       Hence,    among   the 

*  ^  From  well-known  tales  such  fictions  would  I  raise, 
As  all  might  hope  to  imitate  with  ease  ', 
Yet  while  they  strive  the  same  success  to  gain. 
Should  find  their  labours,  and  their  hopes  in  vaia."         Fkamcis. 

t  "  Let  this  style  have  certain  softness  and  ease,  which  shall  characterize  a  neg- 
ligence, not  uopleasing  in  an  author*  who  appears  to  be  more  solicitous  about  the 
thought  than  the  eipression." 

A  a 
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Greek  writers,  we  have  more  models  of  a  beaatiftil  simpKcity  than 
among  the  Roman.  Homer,  Hesiod,  Anacreon,  Theocritus,  Herodotos, 
and  JjLenophon,  are  all  distinguished  for  it.  Among  the  Romans  also,  we 
have  some  writers  of  this  character,  particularly  Terence,  Lucretius, 
Phedrus,  and  Julius  Caesar.  The  following  passage  of  Terence's  Andria, 
is  a  beautiful  instance  of  simphcity  of  manner  in  description. 

Fiinus  interim 
Procedit ;  sequimar ',  ad  sepalGhrum  venimus ; 
In  ignem  imposita  est ;  fletur.    loterea  base  soror, 
Quam  dixi,  9d  flam  mam  accessit  iinprudentiu  s 
Satis  cum  periculo.    Ibi  turn  exanimatus  PamphHas, 
Bene  dissimulatum  amorem,  et  celatum  iodicat ; 
Occarrit  ppseceps,  mulierem  ab  igne  retrahit, 
Mea  Glyoerium,  inquit,  auid  agis  ?  Curte  is  perdltimi  r 
Turn  ilia,  ut  consuetum  racile  amorem  cerneret, 
Rejecit  se  in  cum,  flens  quam  familiariter/ 

All  the  words  here  are  remarkably  happy  and  elegant ;  and  convey  a 
most  lively  picture  of  the  scene  ^escribed;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
style  ^pears  wholly  artless  and  unlaboured.  Let  us,  neitt,  consider 
sooie  Ei^ah  writers  who  come  under  this  class. 

Simplicity  is  the  great  beauty  of  Archbishop  Tillotson^s  manner. 
Tillotson  has  long  been  admired  as  an  eloquent  writer  and  a  model  ibr 
preaching.  But  his  eloquence,  if  we  can  call  it  such,  has  often  been 
misunderstood.  For,  if  we  include,  in  the  idea  of  ek>quence,  vehe- 
mence and  strength,  picturesque  description,  glowing  figures,  or  correct 
arrangement  of  sentences,  in  all  these  parts  of  oratory  the  Archbishop 
is  exceedin^y  deficient.  His  styl^e  is  always  pure,  indeed,  and  per- 
spicuous, but  careless  and  remiss,  jk)o  often  feeble  and  languid  ;  little 
beauty  in  the  construction  of  his  sentences,  which  are  frequently  suHer- 
ed  to  drag  ui^armoniously  ;  seldom  any  attempt  'towards  strength  or 
sublimity.  But,  notwithstanding  these  defects,  such  a  constant  vein  of 
good  sense  and  piety  runs  through  his  works,  such  an  earnest  and  serious 
manner,  and  so  much  useful  instruction  conveyed  in  a  style  so  pure, 
naiural,  and  unaffected,  as  will  justly  recommend  him  to  a  high  regard, 
as  long  as  the  En^ish  language  remains ;  not,  indeed,  as  a  model  of 
the  highest  eloquence,  but  as  a  simple  and  amiable  writer,  whose  manner 
is  strongly  expressive  of  great  goodness  and  worth.  I  observed  before, 
that  simplicity  of  manner  may  be  consistent  with  some  degree  of  negli- 
gence in  style,  and  it  is  only  the  beauty  of  that  simplicity  which  makes 
the  negl^ence  of  such  writers  seem  graceful.  But,  as  appears  in  the 
Archbishop,  negligence  may  sometimes  be  carried  so  far  as  to  impair 
the  beauty  of  simplicity,  and  make  it  border  on  a  flat  and  languid  man- 
ner. 

^  «  Meanwhile  the  funeral  proceeds ;  we  follow  •. 

Come  to  the  sepulchre :  the  body's  placed 

Upon  the  pile  ;  lamented  ',  Wbereopoa 

This^isterl  was  speaking  of,  all  wild, 

Ran  To  the  flames  with  peril  of  her  life. 

There !  there  !  the  frighted  Pamphilius  betrays 

His  well-dissembled  and  long-hidden  love  ; 

Bans  up  and  takes  her  round  the  waist,  and  crics; 

Oh  I  My  Glycerium  !  what  is  it  you  do  ? 

Why,  why  endeavour  to  destroy  yourself? 

Then  she,  in  such  a  manner,  that  you  thence 

Might  easily  perceive  their  long,  long  love. 

Threw  herself  back  into  his  arms,  and  wepl. 
.    Ob  1  how familiarlv.'"  *  olma^. 
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Sir  William  Temj^  is  aaother  reiDarkaUe  wrker  in  the  niffle  of  sim- 
plicity. In  point  of  ornament  and  correctness,  he  rises  a  degree  aboTe 
Tillotson  ;  though  for  correctness,  he  is  not  in  the  highest  rank.  All  is 
easy  and  flowing  in  him ;  he  is  exceedingly  harmonious  ;  smoothness, 
and  what  may  be  called  amenity,  are  (he  distinguishing  characters  of  his 
manner  ;  relaxing,  sometimes,  as  such  a  manner  will  naturally  do,  into 
a  prolix  and  remiss  style.  No  writer  whatever  has  stamped  upon  his 
style  a  more  lively  impression  of  his  own  character.  In  reading  his 
works,  we  seem  engaged  in  conversation  with  him ;  we  become  thoroughb^ 
acquainted  with  him,  not  merely  as  an  author,  but  as  a  man  ;  and  contract 
a  friendshij^  for  him.  He  may  be  classed  as  standing  in  the  middle, 
between  a  negligent  simplicity,  and  the  highest  degree  of  ornament,  which 
this  character  of  style  admits. 

Of  the  hitler  of  these,  the  highest,  most  correct,  and  omam^Bted 
degree  of  the  simple  manner,  Mr.  Addison  is,  beyond  doubt,  in  the 
English  i;mguage,  the  most  perfect  example  :  and  therefore,  thou^  not 
without  some  ^utts,  he  is,  on  the  whole,  the  safest  model  for  imitatioB» 
and  the  freest  froai  considerable  defects,  which  the  language  affords. 
Perspicuous  and  pure  he  is  in  the  highest  degree  ;  his  precision,  indeed, 
not  very  great ;  yet  nearly  as  great  as  the  subjects  which  he  treats  of 
require  :  the  construction  of  his  sentences  easy,  agreeable,  and  commonly , 
very  musical  ;  carrying  a  character  of  smoothness  more  than  c^  strengMl* 
In  figurative  lanc^uagc,  be  is  rich  ;  particularly  in  similes  and  metaphors  : 
which  are  so  employed,  as  to  render  his  style  splendid,  without  being 
gaudy.  There  is  not  the  Least  affectation  in  his  manner  ;  we  see  no 
marks  of  labour  ;  nothing  forced  or  constrained :  but  great  elegance 
joined  with  great  ease  and  simplicity.  He  is,  in  particular,  distinguished 
by  acharacter  of  modesty,  and  of  politeness,  which  appears  in  all  his 
writings.  No  author  has  a  more  popular  and  insinuating  manner  ;  and 
the  great  regard  which  he  every  where  shows  for  virtue  and  re^oa, 
recomoiends  him  highly.  If  he  fails  in  any  thing,  it  is  in  want  of 
strength  and  precision,- which  renders  his  manner,  though  perfectly 
suited  to  such  essays  as  he  writes  in  the  Spectator,  not  altogether  aproper 
model  for  any  of  the  higher  and  more  elaborate  kinds  of  composition. 
Though  the  public  have  ever  done  much  justice  to  his-meht,  yet  the 
nature  of  his  merit  has  not  always  been  seen  in  its  true  hght  \  for, 
though  his  poetry  be  elegant,  he  certainly  bears  a  higher  rank  amoiig 
the  prose  writers,  than  he  is  entitled  to  among  the  poets  ;  aod,  in  prose, 
bis  humour  is  of  a  much  higher,  and  more  original  strain  than  his  phi* 
losephy.  The  Character  oif  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  discovers  more  genius 
than  the  critique  on  Milton. 

Such  authors  as  those,  whose  characters  I  have  been  giving,  one  ia 
never  tired  of  reading.  There  is  nothing  in  their  manner  that  strains 
or  fatigues  our  thoughts  ;  we  are  pleased,  without  being  dazzled  by  their 
lustre.  So  powerful  is  the  charm  of  simplicity,  in  an  authoV  of  red 
genius^  that  it  atones  for  many  defects,  and  reconciles  us  to  many  a* 
<^reless  expression.  Hence,  in  all  the  most  excellent  authors,  bgth  in 
prose  and  verse,  the  simple  and  natural  manner  may  be  always  remark* 
ed  ;  although  other  beauties  being  predominant,  this  forms  not  their 
peculiar  and  distinguishing  character.  Thus  Milton  is  simple  in  the 
midst,  of  all  his  grandeur;  and  Demosthenes  in  the  midst  of  all  hia 
vehemence.  To  grave  and  solemn  writings,  simj^city  of  maDoer  adds 
the  more  venerable  air.    Accordingly,  this  has  often  been  remarked  at 
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the  preyaiUng  character  throughout  all  the  sacred  Scriptures ;  and  in- 
deed no  other  character  of  style  was  so  much  suited  to  the  dimity  of 
inspiration. 

Of  authors,  who,  notwithstanding  many  excellencies,  have  rendered 
their  style  much  less  beautiful  by  want  of  simplicity,  1  cannot  give  a 
more  remarkable  example  than  Lord  Shaftesbury.  This  is  an  author 
on  whom  I  have  made  observations  several  times  before,  and  shall  now 
take  leave  of  him,  with  giving  his  general  character  under  this  head. 
Considerable  merit,  doubUess,  he  has.  His  works  might  be  read  with 
profit  for  the  moral  philosophy  which  they  contain,  had  he  not  filled 
£hem  with  so  many  oblique  and  invidious  insinuations  against  the  Chris- 
tian religion  ;  thrown  out,  too,  with  so  much  spleen  and  satire,  as  do  ao 
honour  to  his  memory,  either  as  an  author  or  a  man*  His  language 
has  many  beauties.  It  is  firm,  and  supported  in  an  uncommon  degree  ; 
it  is  rich  and  musical.  No  English  author,  as  I  formerly  showed,  has 
attended  so  much  to  the  regular  construction  of  his  sentences,  both  with 
respect  to  propriety,  and  with  respect  to  cadence.  All  this  gives  so 
much  elegance  and  pomp  to  his  language,  that  there  is  no  wonder  it  should 
have  been  highly  admired  by  some.  It  is  greatly  hurt,  however,  by 
perpetual  stiffness  and  affectation.  This  is  its  capital  fault.  His  lordship 
can  express  nothing  with  simphcity.  He  seems  to  have  considered  it  as 
vulgar,  and  beneatib  the  dignity  of  a  man  of  quality  to  speak  like  other 
men.  Hence  he  is  ever  in  buskins  ;  full  of  circumlocution  and  artificial 
elegance.  In  every  sentence,  we  see  the  marks  of  labour  and  art ; 
nothing  of  that  ease  which  expresses  a  sentiment  coming  naturally  and 
warm  from  the  heart.  Of  figures  and  ornament  of  every  kind,  he  is  ex- 
ceedingly fond  ;  sometimes  happy  in  them  :  but  his  fondness  for  them  is 
too  visible  ;  and  having  once  laid  hold  of  some  metaphor  or  allusion  that 
pleased  him,  he  knows  not  how  to  part  with  it.  What  is  most  wonderfiil, 
he  was  a  professed  admirer  of  simplicity  ;  is  always  extolling  it  in  the 
ancients,  and  censuring  the  modems  for  the  want  of  it ;  though  he  departs 
from  it  himself  as  far  as  any  one  modem  whatever.  Lord  Shaftesbury 
possessed  delicacy  and  refinement  of  taste,  to  a  degree  that  we  may  call 
excessive  and  sickly  ;  but  he  had  little  warmth  of  passion  :  few  strong 
or  vigorous  feelings,  and  the  coldness  of  his  character  led  him  to  that 
artificial  and  stately  manner  which  appears  in  his  writings.  He  was 
fonder  of  nothing  than  of  wit  and  raillery  ;  but  he  is  far  from  being  happy 
in  it.  He  attempts  it  often,  but  always  awkwardly  ;  he  is  stiff,  even  in  his 
pleasantry  ;  and  laughs  in  form,  like  an  author,  and  not  like  a  man.* 

From  the  account  which  I  have  given  of  Lord  Shaftesbury's  manner, 
it  may  easily  be  imagined,  that  he  would  mislead  many  who  blindly  ad- 
mired him.  Nothing  is  more  daqgerous  to  the  tribe  of  imitators, 
tiian  an  author,  who,  with  many  imposing  beauties,  has  also  some  very 
considerable  blemishes.  This  is  fully  exemplified  in  Mr.  Blackwall,  of 
Aberdeen,  the  author  of  the  life  of  Homer,  the  Letters  on  Mythology, 
and  the  Court  of  Augustus  ;  a  writer  of  considerable  learning,  and  of 

*  It  may  perfaapi  be  not  unworthj  of  being  mentioned,  that  the  first  edition- of 
bis  Inquiry  iato  Yirtue  was  published,  sorreptitioasly  I  believe,  in  a  separate  form,  ^ 
En  the  year  1699 ;  and  is  sometimes  to  be  met  with  ;  by  comparing  which,  with  the 
corrected  edition  of  the  same  treatise^  as  it  now  stands  among  his  worlds,  we  see 
one  of  the  most  carious  and  usefal  examples  that  I  kuow,  of  what  is  called  Umm 
iabor :  the  art  of  polishing  language,  brealdng  long  sentencesi  and  working  up  an 
imperfect  draught  into  a  highly  finished  performance. 
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ingenuity  also;  but  infected  ivith  an  extravagant  love  of  an  artificial 
style,  and  of  that  parade  of  language  which  distinguishes  the  Shaftesburean 
manner. 

Having  now  said  so  much  to  recommend  simplicity,  or  the  easy  and 
natural  manner  of  writing,  and  having  pointed  out  the  defects  of  an  oppo- 
site manner ;  in  order  to  prevent  mistakes  on  this  subject,  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  observe,  that  it  is  very  possible  for  an  author  to  write 
simply,  and  yet  not  beautifully.  One  may  be  free  from  affectation,  and 
not  have  merit.  The  beautiful  simplicity  supposes  an  author  to  possess 
real  genius ;  to  write  with  solidity,  purity,  and  liveliness  of  imagina- 
tion. In  this  case,  the  simplicity  or  un^^ectedness  of  his  manner,  is 
the  crowning  ornament ;  it  heightens  every  other  beauty  ;  it  is  the  dress 
of  nature,  without  which,  all  beauties  are  imperfect.  But  if  mere  un- 
afiectedness  were  sufficient  to  constitute  the  beauty  of  style,weak,  triflings 
and  dull  writers  might  often  lay  claim  to  this  beauty.  And,  accordingly, 
we  frequently  meet  with  pretended  critics,  who  extol  the  dullest  writers 
on  account  of  what  they  call  the  "chaste  simplicity  of  their  manner  ;'* 
which,  in  truth,  is  no  other  than  the  absence  of  every  ornament,  through 
the  mere  want  of  genius  and  imagination.  We  must  distinguish,  there- 
fore, between  that  simplicity  which  accompanies  true  genius,  and  which 
is  perfectly  compatible  with  every  proper  ornament  of  style,  and  that 
which  is  no  other  than  a  careless  and  slovenly  manner.  Indeed,  the 
distinction  is  easily  made  from  the  effect  produced.  The  one  never  fails 
to  interest  the  reader  ;  the  other  is  insipid  and  tiresome. 

I  proceed  to  mention  one  other  manner  or  character  of  style,  different 
from  any  that  I  have  yet  spoken  of;  which  may  be  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  the  vehement.  This  always  implies  strength  ;  and  is  not,  by 
•any  means,  inconsistent  with  simphcity  ;  but,  in  its  predominant  character, 
is  distinguishable  from  either  the  strong  or  the  simple  manner.  It  has  a 
peculiar  ardour  ;  it  is  a  glowing  style  ;  the  language  of  a  man,  whose 
imagination  and  passions  are  heated,  and  strongly  affected  by  what  he 
writes  ;  who  is  therefore  negligent  of  lesser  graces,  but  pours  himself 
forth  with  the  rapidity  and  fulness  of  a  torrent.  It  belongs  to  the 
lugher  kinds  of  oratory  ;  and  indeed  is  rather  expected  from  a  man  who 
is  speaking,  than  from  one  who  is  writing  in  his  closet.  The  orations 
of  Demosthenes  furnish  the  full  and  perfect  example  of  this  species  of 
style. 

Among  English  writers,  the  one  who  has  most  of  this  character,  though 
mixed,  indeed,  with  several  defects j  is  Lord  Bolingbroke.  BoHngbroke 
was  formed  by  nature  to  be  a  factious  leader ;  the  demagogue  of  a  popu- 
lar assembly.  Accordingly,  the  style  that  runs  through  all  his  political 
writings,  is  that  cff  one  declaiming  with  heat,  r4hcr  than  writing  with 
deliberation.  He  abounds  in  rhetorical  figures  ;  and  pours  himself  forth 
with  great  impetuosity.  He*  is  copious  to  a  fault ;  places  the  same 
thought  befbre  us  in  many  different  views  ;  but  generally  with  life  and 
ardour.  He  is  bold  rather  than  correct ;  a  torrent  that  flows  strong, 
but  often  muddy.  Hit  sentences  are  varied  as  to  length  and  sjiortiiess ; 
inclining,  however,  most  to  long  periods, sometimes  including  parentheses, 
and  frequently  crowding  and  heaping  a  multitude  of  things  upon  one  mor 
Cher,  Bs  naturally  happens  in  the  warmth  of  speaking.  In  the  choice 
of  his  words,  there  is  great  facility  and  precision.  In  exact  coostructioQ 
of  sentences,  he  is  much  inferior  to  Lord  Shaftesbury^  but  greatly 
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superior  to  him  in  life  and  ease.  Upon  the  whole,  his  merit  as  a  writer 
would  have  been  very  considerable,  if  his  matter  had  equalled  his  style. 
But  while  we  find  many  things  to  commend  in  the  latter,  in  the  former, 
as  I  before  remarked,  we  caa  hardly  find  any  thing  to  commend.  In  his 
reasonings,'  for  the  most  part,  he  is  flimsy  and  false  ;  in  his  political 
writings,  factious  ;  in  what  he  calls  his  philosophical  ones,  irreligious  and 
sophistical  in  the  highest  degree. 

1  shall  insist  no  longer  on  the  different  manners  of  writers,  or  the  gene- 
ral characters  of  style.  Some  other,  besides  those  which  I  have  men- 
tioned, might  be  pointed  out ;  but  I  am  sensible  that  it  is  very  difficult 
to  separate  such  general  considerations  of  the  style  of  authors  from  their 
peculiar  turn  of  sentiment,  which  it  is  not  my  business,  at  present,  to 
criticize.  Conceited  writers,  for  instance,  discover  their  spirit  so  much 
in  their  composition,  that  it  imprints  on  their  style  a  character  of  pert-» 
ness ;  though  1  confess  it  is  diflicult  to  say  whether  this  can  be  classed 
among  the  attributes  of  style,  or  rather  is  to  be  ascribed  entirely  to  the 
thought.  In  whatever  class  we  rank  it,  all  appearances  of  it  ought  to 
be  avoided  with  care,  as  a  most  disgusting  blemish  in  writing.  Under 
the  general  heads,  which  I  have  considered,  1  have  taken  an  opportunity 
of  giving  the  character  of  many  of  the  eminent  classics  in  the  English 
language. 

From  what  I  have  said  on  this  subject,  it  may  be  inferifed,  that  to 
determine,  among  all  these  different  manners  of  writing,  what  is  precisely 
the  best,  is  neither  easy  nor  necessary.  Style  is  a  field  that  admits  of 
great  latitude.  Its  qualities  in  different  authors  may  be  very  different; 
tmd  yet  in  them  all  beautiful.  Room  must  be  left  here  for  genius  ;  for 
that  particular  determination  which  every  one  receives  from  nature  to 
one  manner  of  expression  more  than  another.  Some  general  qualities, 
indeed,  there  are  of  such  importance,  as  should  always,  in  every  kind 
of  composition,  be  kept  in  view ;  and  some  defects  we  should  always 
study  to  avoid.  An  ostentatious,  a  feeble,  a  harsh,  or  an  obscure  style, 
for  instance,  are  always  faults  ;  and  perspicuity,  strength,  neatness,  and 
simplicity,  are  beauties  to  be  always  aimed  at.  But  aa  to  the  mixture  of 
all,  or  the  degree  of  predominancy  of  any  one  of  these  good  qualities, 
for  forming  our  peculiar  distinguishing  manner,  no  precise  rules  can  be 
given ;  nor  will  I  venture  to  point  out  any  one  model  as  absolutely 
perfect. 

It  will  be  more  to  the  purpose,  that  I  conclude  these  dissertations  upon 
atyle,  with  a  few  directions  concerning  the  proper  method  of  attaining  a 
good  style  in  general ;  leaving  the  particular  character  of  that  style  to 
be  either  formed  by  the  subject  on  which  we  write,  or  prompted  by  the 
bent  of  genius. 

The  first  direction  which  I  give  for  this  purpose  is,  to  study  clear  ideas 
on  the  subject  concerning  which  we  are  to  write  or  speak.  This  is  a 
direction  which  may  at  first  appear  to  have  tmall  relation  to  style.  Its 
relation  to  it,  however,  b  evtremely  clo$e.  The  foundation  of  all  good 
s^le,  is  good  sense  accompsniied  with  a  lively  imagination.  Tfte  stykf 
and  thoughts  of  a  writer  are  so  intimately  connected,  that,  as  1  have  seve- 
ral times  hinted,  it  is  frequently  hard  to  distinguish  them.  Whenever  the 
imfressioBS  of  things  upon  our  minds  are  faint  and  indistinct,  or  perplexed 
and  contused,  our  style  in  treating  of  stich  things  will  infallfbly  be  so 
too.  Whereas,  what  we  conceive  clearly  and  feel  strongly,  we  shall 
naturally  express  with  clearness  and  with  strength.  This,  then^  we  may  be 
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ssdtired,  is  a  capital  rule  as  to  style,  to  think  closely  on  tBc  sulgect,  liH 
we  have  attained  a  full  and  distinct  view  of  the  matter  which  we  are 
to  clothe  in  words,  till  we  become  warm  and  interested  in  it ;  then,  and 
not  till  then,  shall  we  find  expression  begin  to  flow.  Generally  speak* 
ing,  the  best  and  most  proper  expressions,  are  those  which  a  clear  view 
of  the  subject  suggests,  without  much  labour  or  inquiry  after  them. 
This  is  Qiiintilian's  observation,  lib.  viii.  c.  I.  **  Plerumque  6ptima 
verba  rebus  cohaerent,  et  cemunter  suo  himine.  At  nos  quaerimus  ilia, 
tanquam  lateant,  seque  subducant.  Ita  nunquam  putamus  verba  esse 
circa  id  de  quo  dicendimi  est ;  sed  ex  aliis  locis  petimus,  et  inventus 
vim  afferimus."* 

In  the  second  place,  in  order  to  form  a  good  sty^e,  the  frequent  practice 
of  composing  is  indispensably  necessary.  Many  rules  concerning  style 
I  have  dehvered,  but  no  rules  will  answer  the  end,  without  exercise  and 
habit.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  not  every  sort  of  composing  that  will  im- 
prove style.  This  is  so  far  from  being  the  case,  that  by  frequent,  care- 
less, and  hasty  composition,  we  shall  acquire  certainly  a  very  bad  style ; 
we  shall  have  more  trouble  afterward  in  unlearning  faults,  and  correct- 
ing negligences,  than  if  we  had  not  been  accustomed  to  composition  at  all. 
In  the  beginning,  therefore,  we  ought  to  write  slowly  and  with  much  care. 
Let  the  facility  and  speed  of  writing  be  the  fruit  of  longer  practice. 
*'Moram  et  sohcitudinem,"  says  Qjiiintilian,  with  the  greatest  reason,  1.  x. 
c.  3.  '*  initiis  impero.  Nam  primum  hoc  constituendum  ac  obtinenduia 
est,  ut  quam  optime  scribamus  ;  celeritatem  dabit  consuetudo.  Paulatim 
resfacilius  se  ostendent,  verba  respondebunt,  compositio  prosequetur. 
Cuncta  denique  ut  in  famib'a  bene  instituta  in  efhcio  erunt.  Somma 
hsBC  est  rei ;  cito  scribendo  non  fit  ut  bene  scribatur ;  bene  scribendo, 
fit  ut  cito.t 

We  must  observe,  however,  that  there  may  be  an  extreme,  in  too  great 
and  anxious  a  care  about  words.  We  must  not  retard  the  coarse  of 
thought,  nor  cool  the  heat  of  imagination,  by  pausing  too  long  on  every 
word  we  employ.  There  is,  on  certain  occasions,  ^  glow  of  composition 
which  should  be  kept  up,  if  we  hope  to  express  ourselves  happily,  though 
at  the  expense  of  allowing  some  inadvertencies  to  pass.  A  more  severe 
examination  of  these  must  be  left  to  be  the  work  of  correction.  For,  if 
the  practice  of  composition  be  useful,  the  laborious  work  of  correcting  is 
no  less  so;  is  indeed  absolutely  necessary  to  our  reaping  any  benefit  from 
the  habit  of  composition.  What  we  have  written,  should  be  laid  by  for 
some  little  time,  till  the  ardour  of  composition  be  past,  till  the  fbniiness 
for  the  expressions  we  have  used,  be  worn  off,  and  the  expressions  them- 
selves be  forgotten;  and  then,  reviewing  our  work  with  a  cool  and  critical 
eye,  as  if  it  were  the  performance  of  another,  we  shall  discern  many 
imperfections  which  at  first  escaped  us.    Then  is  the  season  for  pruning 

•  "  The  most  proper  words  for  tbe  most  part  adhere  to  the  tlioughts  which  are  to 
be  eipressed  by  them,  mnd  may  be  discovered  as  by  their  own  light  Bat  we  hunt 
after  them,  as  it  they  were  hidden,  and  only  to  be  found  in  a  corner.  Hence,  in^ead 
of  conceiving  the  words  to  lie  near  tbe  subject,  we  go  in  quest  of  them  to^me 
other  quarter,  "and  endeavour  to  give  force  to  the  expressions  we  have  found  out." 

t  *^  I  enjoin,  that  such  as  are  beginning  the  practice  of  composition,  write  slowly* 
and  with  anxious  deliberation.  Their  great  object  at  first  should  be,  to  write  as  well 
tm  possible  ;  practice  will  enable  them  to  write  speedily.  By  degrees  matter  will 
oiTer  itself  still  more  readily  ;  words  wiU  be  al  hand  ;  composition  wiil  Row  ;  every 
thing,  as  in  the  arrangement  of  a  well-ordered  family,  will  present  itself  in  its  proper 
place.  The  sum  of  the  whole  is  this  ;  by  hasty  composition,  we  ihali  never  acquin* 
the  ait  of  composing  well ;  by  writing  well,  we  shall  come  to  write  speedily." 
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redandancies  ;  for  weighing  the  arrangement  of  sentences  ;  for  attending 
to  the  juncture  and  connecting  particles  ;  and  bringing  style  into  a  regu- 
lar, correct,  and  supported  form .  This  * '  Ldma  Labor^^  must  be  submitted 
to  by  all  who  would  communicate  their  thoughts  with  proper  advantage 
to  others ;  and  some  practice  in  it  will  soon  sharpen  their  eye  to  the  most 
necessary  objects  of  attention,  and  render  it  a  much  more  easy  and  prac- 
ticable work  than  might  at  first  be  imagined. 

In  the  third  place,  with  respect  to  the  assistance  that  is  to  be  gained 
from  the  writings  of  others,  it  is  obvious,  that  we  ought  to  render  our- 
selves well  acquainted  with  the  style  of  the  best  authors.  This  is  requi- 
site both  in  order  to  form  a  just  taste  in  style,  and  to  supply  us  with  a  full 
stock  of  words  on  every  subject.  In  reading  authors  with  a  view  to  style, 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  peculiarities  of  their  different  manners  ; 
and  in  this,  aud  former  lectures,  I  have  endeavoured  to  suggest  several 
things  that  may  be  useiul  in  this  view.  I  know  no  exercise  that  will  be 
found  more  useful  for  acquiring  a  proper  style,  than  to  translate  some 
passages  from  an  eminent  English  author  into  our  own  words.  What  I 
mean  is,  to  take,  for  instance,  some  page  of  one  of  Mr.  Addison's  Spec* 
tators,  and  read  it  carefuUy  over  two  or  three  times,  till  we  have  got  a 
firm  hold  of  the  thoughts  contained  in  it ;  then  to  lay  aside  the  book  ;  to 
attempt  to  write  out  the  passage  from  memory,  in  the  best  way  we  can  ; 
and  having  done  so,  next  to  open  the  book,  and  compare  what  we  have 
written,  with  the  style  of  the  /author.  Such  an  exercise  will,  by  com- 
parison, show  us  where  the  defects  of  our  style  lie  ;  will  lead  us  to  the 
proper  attentions  for  rectifying  them  ;  and,  among  the  different  ways  in 
which  the  same  thought  may  be  expressed,  will  make  us  perceive  that 
which  is  the  most  beautiful.     But, 

In  the  fourth  place,  I  must  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against  a  servile 
imitation  of  any  author  whatever.  This  is  always  dangerous.  It  ham* 
pers  genius ;  it  is  likely  to  produce  a  stiff  manner ;  and  those  who  are 
given  to  close  imitation,  generally  imitate  an  author's  faults  as  well  as  his 
beauties.  No  man  will  ever  become  a  good  writer,  or  speaker,  who  has 
not  some  degree  of  confidence  to  follow  his  own  genius.  We  ought  to  be- 
ware, in  particular,  of  adopting  any  author's  noted  phrases,  or  transcri- 
bing  passages  from  him.  Such  a  habk  will  prove  fatsd  to  all  genuine  com- 
position. Infinitely  better  it  is  to  have  something  that  is  our  own,  though 
of  moderate  beauty,  than  to  affect  to  shine  in  borrowed  ornaments,  which 
will  at  last  betray  the  utter  poverty  of  our  genius.  On  these  heads  of 
composing,  correcting,  reading,  and  imitating,  I  advise  every  student  of 
oratory  to  consult  what  Quintilian  has  delivered  in  the  tenth  book  of  his 
Institutions,  where  he  will  find  a  variety  of  excellent  observations  and 
directions,  that  well  deserve  attention. 

In  the  fifth  place,  it  is  an  obvious,  but  material  rule,  with  respect  to 
style,  that  we  always  study  to  adapt  it  to  the  subject,  and  also  to  the 
capacity  of  our  hearers,  if  we  are  to  speak  in  public.  Nothing  merits 
the  name  of  eloquent  or  beautiful,  which"  is  not  suited  to  the  occasion, 
and  t^  the  persons  to  whom  it  is  addressed.  It  is  to  the  last  degree 
awkward  and  absurd,  to  attempt  a  poetical  florid  style,  on  occasioms 
when  it  should  be  our  business  only  to  argue  and  reason  ;  or  to  speak 
with  elaborate  pomp  of  expression,  before  persons  who  comprehend 
nothing  of  it,  and  who  can  only  stare  at  our  unseasonable  magnificence. 
These  are  defects  not  so  much  in  point  of  style,  as,  what  is  much 
worse,  in  point  of  common  sense.     When  we  begin  to  write  or  speak. 
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we  ought  previously  to  fix  in  our  minds  a  clear  conception  of  the  end 
to  be  aimed  at ;  to  keep  this  steadily  in  our  view,  and  to  suit  our  style 
to  it.  '  If  we  do  not  sacrifice  to  this  great  object  every  ill-timed  orna- 
ment that  may  occur  to  our  fancy,  we  are  unpardonable ;  and  though 
children  and  fools  may  admire,  men  of  sense  will  laugh  at  us  and  our 
style. 

In  the  last  place,  I  cannot  conclude  the  subject  without  this  admo- 
nition, that  in  any  case,  and  on  any  occasion,  attention  to  style  must  not 
engross  us  so  much,  as  to  detract  from  a  higher  degree  of  attention  to 
the  thoughts ;  '*  Curam  verborum,"  says  the  great  Roman  critic,  ^*  rerum 
Tolo  esse  solicitudinem."*  A  direction  the  more  necessary,  as  the  pre- 
sent taste  of  the  age  in  writing,  seems  to  lean  more  to  style  than  to 
thought.  It  is  much  easier  to  dress  up  trivial  and  common  sentiments 
with  some  beauty  of  expression,  than  to  afford  a  fund  of  vigorous, 
ingenious,  and  useful  thoughts.  The  latter  requires  true  genius  ;  the 
former  may  be  attained  by  industry,  with  the  help  of  very  super- 
ficial parts.  Hence  we  find  so  many  writers  frivolously  rich  in  style, 
but  wretchedly  poor  in  sentiment.  The  public  ear  is  now  so  much 
accustomed  to  a  correct  and  ornamented  style,  that  no  writer  can,  with 
safety,  neglect  the  study  of  it.  But  he  is  a  contemptible  one,  who  does 
not  look  to  something  beyond  it ;  who  does  not  lay  the  chief  stress 
upon  his  matter,  and  employ  such  ornaments  of  style  to  recommend 
it,  as  are  manly,  not  foppish :  **  Majore  animo,"  says  the  writer  whom 
I  have  so  often  quoted,  '^aggrediendaesteloquentia;  quae  si  toto  corpore 
valet,  ungues  polire  et  capillum  componere,  non  existimabit  ad  curam 
suam  pertinere.  Omatus  et  virihs  et  fortis,  et  sanctus  sit ;  nee  effe- 
minatam  levitatem,  et  fiico  ementitnm  colorem  amet ;  sanguine  et  viribus 
niteat."t 
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CRITieAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  OF  MR.  ADDISON  IN  NO.  411 
OF  THE  SPECTATOR. 

I  HAVE  insisted  fully  on  the  subject  of  language  and  style,  both 
because  it  is,  in  itself,  of  great  importance,  and  because  it  is  more 
capable  of  being  ascertained  by  precise  rule,  than  several  other  parts 
of  composition.  A  critical  analysis  of  the  style  of  some  good  author 
will  tend  further  to  illustrate  the  subject ;  as  it  wiD  suggest  observations 
which  I  have  not  had  occasion  to  make,  and  will  show,  in  the  most  prac- 
tical light,  the  use  of  those  which  I  have  made. 

Mr.  Addison  is  the  author  whom  I  have  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Spectator,  of  which  his  papers  are  the  chief  ornament,  is  a  book 

*  «  To  your  expression  be  attentive  :  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous.'* 
f  "  A  h'rgher  spirit  ought  to  animate  those  who  study  eloquence.  They  ought  to 
consult  the  health  and  soundness  of  the  whole  body,  rather  than  bend  their  attention 
to  such  trifling  objects  as  paring  the  nails,  and  dressing  the  hair.  Let  ornament  be 
raanly  and  chaste,  without  effeminate  gayety,  or  artificial  colouring;  let  it  shine 
with  the  glow  of  health  and  strength." 

B  b 
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which  is  in  the  hands  of  every  one,  and  which  cannot  be  praised  too 
highly.  The  good  sense,  and  go»d  writing,  the  useful  moraUtj,  and  the 
admirable  vein  of  humour,  which  abound  in  it,  render  it  one  of  those 
standard  books  which  have  done  the  greatest  hoQOur  to  the  English 
nation.  I  have  formerly  given  the  genersd  character  of  Mr.  Addison's 
style  and  manner,  as  natural  and  unaffected,  easy  and  polite,  and  full  of 
those  graces  which  a  flowery  im^nation  diffuses  over  writing.  At  the 
same  time,  though  one  of  the  most  beautiful  writers  in  the  language,  he 
is  not  the  most  correct ;  a  circumstance  which  renders  his  composition 
the  more  proper  to  be  the  subject  of  our  present  criticism.  The  free 
and  flowing  manner  of  this  amiable  writer  sometimes  led  him  into  inac- 
curacies, which  the  more  studied  circumspection  and  care  of  far  inferior 
writers  have  taij^ht  them  to  avoid.  Remarking  his  beauties,  therefore, 
which  I  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  do  as  I  proceed,  I  must  also 
point  out  his  negligences  and  defects.  Without  a  tree,  impartial  discos* 
sion  of  both  the  fauKs  and  beauties,  which  occur  in  his  composition, 
it  is  evident  this  piece  of  criticism  would  be  of  no  service ;  and,  from 
the  freedom  which  I  use  in  criticising  Mr.  Addison's  s^le,  none  can 
imagine,  that  I  mean  to  depreciate  his  writings,  after  havmg  repeatedly 
declared  the  high  opinion  which  I  entertain  of  them.  The  beauties  of 
this  author  are  so  many,  and  the  general  character  of  his  style  is  so 
elegant  and  estimable,  that  the  minute  imperfections  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
point  out,  are  but  like  those  spots  in  the  sun  which  may  be  discovered 
by  the  assistance  of  art,  but  which  have  no  effect  in  obscuring  its  lustre. 
It  is  indeed  my  judgment,  that  what  Qpintilian  applies  to  Cicero, 
**  lUe  se  profecisse  sciat,  cui  Cicero  valde  placebit,"  may  ?vith  justice 
be  applied  to  Mr|  Addison  ;  that  to  be  highly  pleased  with  his  manner 
of  writing,  is  the  criterian  of  one's  having  acquired  a  good  taste  in  EngMsh 
style.  The  paper  on  which  we  are  now  to  enter,  is  No.  411,  the 
first  of  his  celebrated  Essays  on  the  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  Spectator.     It  begins  thus : 

«( Our  sight  is  the  most  perfect,  and  most  delightful  of  all  our  senses." 

This  is  an  excellent  introductory  sentence.  It  is  clear,  precise,  and 
simple.  The  author  lays  down,  in  a  few  plain  words,  the  proposition 
which  he  is  going  to  illustrate  throughout  the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  In 
this  manner,  we  should  always  set  out.  A  first  sentence  sboidd  seUotn 
be  a  long,  and  never  an  intricate  one. 

He  might  have  said,  *^Our  nght  is  the  most  perfect  and  the  most  delight* 
fuU^  But  he  has  judged  better,  in  omitting  to  repeat  the  article  the. 
For  the  repetition  of  it  is  proper,  chiefly  when  we  intend  to  point  out 
the  objects  of  which  we  spedc,  as  distinguished  from,  or  contrasted  with, 
each  other ;  and  when  we  want  that  the  reader's  attention  should  rest 
on  that  distinctioo.  For  instance ;  had  Mr.  Addison  intended  to  say, 
that  our  sight  is  at  once  the  most  delightful^  and  the  most  vseful^  of  tul 
our  senses,  the  article  might  jthen  have  been  repeated  with  propriety,  as 
a  clear  and  strong  '  distinction  would  have  been  conveyed.  But  as 
between  perfect  and  deiighlfiUy  there  is  less  contrast,  there  was  no  occa* 
sion  for  such  repetition.  It  would  have  had  no  other  effect,  but  to  add  a 
word  unnecessarily  to  the  sentence.     He  proceeds  : 

'*  It  fills  the  mind  with  the  largest  variety  of  ideas,  converses  vrith  its 
obiects  at  the  greatest  distance,  and  continues  the  longest  in  action,  with- 
out being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments." 

This  sentence  deserves  attention,  as  remarkably  harmonious^  and  well 
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constructed.  It^ossesses,  indeed,  ahnost  all  the  properties  of  a  perfect 
sentence.  It  is  entirely  perspicuous.  It  is  loaded  with  no  superfluous 
or  unnecessary  words.  For  tired  or  satiated^  toward  the  end  of  the  sen- 
tence, are  not  used  for  synonymous  terms.  They  convey  distinct  ideas, 
and  refer  to  different  members  of  the  period  ;  that  this  sense  continues 
the  longest  in  action  without  being  tiredy  that  is,  without  being  fatigued  with 
its  action ;  and  also,  without  being  satiated  with  its  proper  enjoyments. 
That  quality  of  a  good  sentence,  which  I  termed  its  unity,  is  here  per- 
fectly preserved.  It  is  our  sight  of  which  he  speaks.  This  is  the  object 
carried  through  the  sentence,  and  presented  to  us,  in  every  member  of 
it,  by  those  yerbs,^3,  converses^  continues,  to  each  of  which  it  is  clearly 
the  nominative.  Those  capital  words  are  disposed  of  in  the  most  proper 
places ;  and  that  uniformity  is  maintained  in  the  construction  of  the  sen- 
tence, which  suits  the  uni^  of  the  object. 

Observe,  too,  the  music  of  the  period ;  consisting  of  three  members, 
each  of  which,  agreeably  to  a  rule  I  formerly  mentioned,  grows  and 
rises  above  the  other  in  sound,  till  the  sentence  is  conducted  at  last  to 
one  of  the  most  melodious  closes  which  our  language  admits  ;•  without 
being  tired  or  satiated  "with  its  proper  enjoyments.  Enjoyments  is  a  word 
of  length  and  dignity,  exceedingly  proper  for  a  close  which  is  designed 
to  be  a  musical  one.  The  harmony  is  the,  more  happy,  as  this  disposition 
of  the  members  of  the  period  which  suits  the  sound  so  well,  is  no  less 
Just  and  proper  with  respect  to  the  sense.  It  follows  the  order  of  nature. 
First,  we  have  the  variety  of  objects  mentioned,  which  sight  furnishes  to 
the  mind ;  n^zt,  we  have  the  action  of  sight  on  those  objects  ;  and  lastly, 
we  have  the  timie  and  continuance  of  its  action.  No  order  could  be  more 
oatural  or  happy. 

This  sentence  has  still  another  beauty.  It  is  figurative,  without  being 
too  much  so  for  the  subject.  A  metaphor  runs  through  it  The  sense 
t»f  sight  is,  in  some  degree,  personified.  We  are  told  of  its  conversing 
with  its  objects ;  and  of  its  not  being  tired  or  satiated  with  its  enjoyments  ; 
all  which  expressions  are  plain  allusions  to  the  actions  and  feelings  of 
men.  This  is  that  slight  sort  of  personification  which,  without  any  ap- 
pearance of  boldness,  and  without  elevating  the  fancy  much  above  its 
ordinary  state,  renders  discourse  picturesque,  and  leads  us  to  conceive 
the  author's  meaning  more  distincUy,  by  clothing  abstract  ideas,  in  some 
degree,  wi&  sensible  colours.  Mr.  Addison  abounds  with  this  beauty 
of  style  beyond  most  authors ;  and  the  sentence  which  we  have  been 
considering,  is  very  expressive  of  his  manner  of  writing.  There  is  no 
blemish  in  it  whatever,  unless  that  a  strict  critic  might  perhaps  object, 
that  the  epithet  large,  which  he  applies  to  variety — die  largest  variety  of 
ideas,  is  an  epithet  more  conmionly  applied  to  extent  than  to  number. 
It  is  plain,  that  he  here  employed  it  to  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  word 
great,  which  occurs  inunediatdy  afterward. 

'*  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  a  notion  of  extension, 
shape,  and  all  other  ideas  that  enter  at  the  eye,  except  colours  ;  but,  at 
tb^  same  time,  it  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its  operations, 
to  the  number,  bulk,  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects." 

This  sentence  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  the  former.  It  is,  indeed^ 
neither  clear  nor  elegant.  Extension  and  shape  can,  with  no  propriety, 
be  called  ideaa ;  they  are  properties  of  matter.  Neither  is  it  accurate, 
even  according  to  Mr.  Locke's  philosophy,  (with  which  our  author 
seems  here  to  have  puzzled  himself,}  to  spesJc  of  any  sense  giving  us  a 
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voiion  of  ideas ;  our  senses  give  us  the  ideas  themselves.  The  meaning 
%vould  have  been  much  more  clear,  if  the  author  had  expressed  himself 
thus  :  "  The  sense  of  feeling  can,  indeed,  give  us  the  idea  of  exten- 
sion, figure,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  matter  which  are  perceived 
by  the  eye,  except  colours." 

The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  still  more  embarrassed.  For  what 
meaning  can  we  make  of  the  sense  of  feeling,  being  confined  in  its  opera- 
tions, to  the  number f  bulky  and  distance  of  its  particular  objects  ?  Surely, 
every  sense  is  confined,  as  much  as  the  sense  of  feeling,  to  the  number, 
bulk,  -and  distance  of  its  own  objects.  Sight  and  feehng  are,  in  this 
respect,  perfectly  on  a  level ;  neither  of  them  can  extend  beyond  its  own 
objects.  The  turn  of  expression  is  so  inaccurate  here,  that  one  would 
he  apt  to  suspect  two  words  to  have  been  omitted  in  the  printing,  which 
were  originsdly  in  Mr.  Addison's  manuscript ;  because  the  insertion  of 
them  would  render  the  sense  much  more  intelligible  and  clear.  These  two 
words  are,  with  regard : — It  is  very  much  straitened  and  confined  in  its 
operations y  with  regard  to  the  number^  bulky  and  distance  of  its  particular 
objects.  The  meaning  then  would  be,  that  feeling  is  more  limited  than 
sight  in  this  respect ;  that  it  is  confined  to  a  narrower  circle,  to  a  smaller 
number  of  objects. 

The  epithet  T7aWtcti/ar,  applied  to  objects  in  the  conclusion  of  the  sen* 
tence,  is  redundant,  and  conveys  no  meaning  whatever.  Mr.  Addison 
seems  to  have  used  it  in  place  of  peculiar,  as  indeed  he  does  often  in 
other  passages  of  his  writings.  But  particular,  and  peculiar,  though  they 
are  too  often  confounded,  are  words  of  difi*erent  import  from  each  other. 
Particular  stands  opposed  to  general ;  peculiar  stands  opposed  to  what  is 
possessed  in  common  with  others.  Particular  expresses  what  in  the  lo- 
gical style  is  called  species;  peculiar,  what  is  called  differentia.  Hs pe- 
culiar objects^wovXA  have  signified  in  this  place,  the  objects  of  the  sense 
of  feeling,  as  distinguished  from  the  objects  of  any  other  sense  ;  and 
would  have  had  more  meaning  than  its  particular  objects.  Though,  in  . 
truth,  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  epithet  was  requisite.  It  was  suffi- 
cient to  have  said  simply,  its  objects. 

*'  Our  sight  seems  designed  to  supply  all  these  defects,  and  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  more  delicate  and  diffusive  kind  of  touch,  that  spreads  itself 
over  an  infinite  multitude  of  bodies,  comprehends  the  largest  figures,  and 
brings  into  our  reach  some  of  the  most  remote  parts  of  the  universe." 

Here  again  the  author's  stvle  returns  upon  us  in  all  its  beauty.  This 
is  a  sentence  distinct,  graceful,  well  arranged,  and  highly  musical.  In 
the  latter  part  of  it,  it  is  constructed  with  three  members,  which  are 
formed  much  in  the  same  manner  with  those  of  the  second  sentence,  on 
which  I  bestowed  so  much  praise.  The  construction  is  so  similar,  that 
if  it  had  followed  immediately  after  it,  we  should  have  been  sensible  of 
a  faulty  monotony.  But  the  interposition  of  another  sentence  between 
them  pretents  this  effect. 

**  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes  the  imagination  with  its  ideas ;  so  that 
by  the  pleasures  of  imagination  or  fancy,  (which  I  shall  use .  promiscu- 
ously) 1  here  mean  such  as  arise  from  visible  objects,  either  when  we 
have  them  actually  in  our  view  ;  or  when  we  call  up  their  ideas  into  our 
minds  by  paintings,  statues,  descriptions,  or  any  the  like  occasion." 

In  place  of  It  is  this  sense  which  furnishes,  the  author  might  have  said 
more  shortly,  This  sense  furnishes.  But  the  mode  of  expression  which  he 
has  used,  is  here  more  proper.     This  sort  of  full  and  ample  assertion ,  it 
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is  this  which,  is  fit  to  be  used  when  a  proposition  of  importcnce  is  laid 
down,  to  which  we  seek  t6  call  the  reader's  attention.  It  is  like  pointing 
with  the  hand  at  the  object  of  which  we  speak.  The  parenthesis  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,' tk^Aut^  I  shall  use  promiscuously,  is  not  clear.  He 
OQght  to  have  said,  terms  which  I  shall  use  promiscuously ;  as  the  verb  use 
relates  not  to  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  but  to  the  terms  of  fancy 
and  imagination,  which  he  was  to  employ  as  synonymous.  Any  the  like 
occasion.  To  call  a  painting  or  a  statue  an  occasion,  is  not  a  happy  ex- 
pression, nor  is  it  very  proper  to  speak  of  calling  up  ideas  by  occasions. 
The  common  phrase,  any  such  means,  would  have  been  more  natural. 

«*  We  cannot  indeed  have  a  single  image  in  the  fancy,  that  did  not 
make  its  first  entrance  through  the  sight ;  but  we  have  the  power  of 
retaining,  altering,  and  compounding  those  images  which  we  have  once 
received,  into  all  the  varieties  of  picture  and  vision  that  are  most  agree- 
able to  the  imagination  ;  for,  by  this  faculty,  a  man  in  a  dungeon  is  capa- 
ble of  entertaining  himself  with  scenes  and  landscapes  more  beautiful  than 
any  that  can  be  found  in  the  whole  compass  of  nature." 

It  may  be  of  use  to  remark,  that  in  one  member  of  this  sentence  there 
is  an  innaccuracy  in  syntax.  It  is  very  proper  to  say,  altering  and  com- 
pounding  those  images  which  we  have  once  received,  into  all  the  varieties 
of  picture  and  vision.  But  we  can  with  no  propriety  say,  retaining  them 
into  all  the  varieties;  and  yet  according  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
words  are  ranged,  this  construction  is  unavoidable.  For  retaining, 
altering,  and  compounding,  are  participles,  each  of  which  equally  refers 
to,  and  governs  the  subsequent  noun,  those  images;  and  that  noun  again 
is  necessarily  connected  with  the  following  preposition,  into.  This 
instance  shows  the  importance  of  carefully  attending  to  the  rules  of  gram- 
mar and  syntax  ;  when  so  pure  a  writer  as  Mr.  Addison  could,  through 
inadvertence,  be  guilty  of  such  an  error.  The  construction  might  easily 
have  beeq  rectified,  by  disjoining  the  participle  retaining  from  the  other 
two  partibiples  in  this  way :  "  We  have  the  power  of  retaining  those 
images  which  we  have  once  received  ;  and  of  forming  them  into  all  the 
▼arieties  of  pi^cture  and  vision."  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  clear 
and  elegant. 

'*  There  are  few  words  in  the  English  language  which  are  employed  in 
a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense  than  those  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imagination." 

There  are  few  words — which  are  employed.  It  had  been  better,  if  our 
author  here  had  said  more  simply,  few  words  in  the  English  language  are 
employed.  Mr.  Addison,  whose  style  is  of  the  free  and  full,  rather  than 
the  nervous  kind,  deals,  on  all  occasions,  in  this  extended  sort  of  phrase- , 
ology.  But  it  is  proper  only  when  some  assertion  of  consequence  is 
advanced,  and  which  can  bear  an  emphasis  ;  such  as  that  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  the  former  paragraph.  On  other  occasions,  these  little  words, 
it  is,  and  there  are,  ought  to  be  avoided  as  redundant  and  enfeebling. 
Tliose  of  the  fancy  and  (he  imagination.  The  article  ought  to  have  been 
omitted  here.  As  he  does  not  mean  the  powers  of  the  fancy  and  the 
imaginaiion,h\it\he  words  only,  the  article  certainly  had  no  proper  place ; 
neither,  indeed,  was  there  any  occasion  for  the  other  two  words,  those  of. 
Better  if  the  sentence  had  run  thus  :  *'  Few  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage are  employed  in  a  more  loose  and  uncircumscribed  sense,  than 
fancy  and  imagination." 

'*  I  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix  and  determine  the  notion  of 
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these  two  words,  as  I  intend  to  make  ase'  of  them  in  the  thread  of  mj 
following  speculations,  that  the  reader  may  Conceive  rightly  what  is  the 
subject  which  I  proceed  upon." 

Though  fix  and  determine  may  appear  synonymous  words,  yet  a  dif- 
ference between  them  may  be  remarked,  and  they  may  be  viewed,  as 
applied  here,  with  peculiar  delicacy.  The  author  had  just  said,  that  the 
words  of  which  he  is  speaking  were  loose  and  uncircumscribed.  Fix 
relates  to  the  first  of  these,  determine  to  the  last.  We  fix  what  is  loose ; 
that  is,  we  confine  the  word  i^\\&  proper  place,  that  it  may  not  fluctuate 
in  our  imagination,  and  pass  firom  one  idea  to  another  ;  and  we  determine 
what  is  uneircumacribedy  that  is,  we  ascertain  its  termini  or  limits,  we 
draw  the  circle  round  it,  that  we  may  see  its  bounduries.  For  we  can- 
not conceive  the  meaning  of  a  word,  nor  indeed  of  any  other  thing  clearly, 
till  we  see  its  limits,  and  know  how  fiu*  it  extends.  These  two  words, 
therefore,  have  grace  and  beauty  as  they  are  here  applied  ;  though  a 
writer  more  frugal  of  words  than  Mr.  Addison,  would  have  preferred 
the  single  word  ascertain^  which  conveys,  without  any  metaphor,  the  im- 
port of  them  both. 

The  notion  of  these  words ^  is  somewhat  oi  a  harsh  phrase,  at  least  not 
so  commonly  used,  as  the  meaning  of  these  words — as  I  intend  to  make 
use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  my  speculations  ;  this  is  plainly  faulty.  A  sort 
of  metaphor  is  improperly  mixed  with  words  in  the  literal  sense.  He 
might  very  well  have  said,  as  I  intend  to  make  use  of,  them  in  myfoUcmng 
speculations.  This  was  plain  language  ;  but  if  he  chose  to  borrow  an 
allusion  from  thready  that  allusion  ought  to  have  been  supported ;  for 
there  is  no  consistency  in  making  use  of  them  in  the  thread  of  speculations  ; 
and  indeed,  in  expressing  any  thing  so  simple  and  familiar  as  this  is, 
plain  language  is  always  to  be  preferred  to  metaphorical — the  subject 
which  I  proceed  uponyia  an  ungraceful  close  of  a  sentence ;  better  the 
subject  upon  which  I  proceed. 

'*  I  must  therefore  desire  him  to  remember,  that,  by  the  (Measures  of 
the  imitation,  I  mean  only  such  pleasures  as  arise  originally  from 
sight,  and  that  I  divide  these  pleasures  into  two  kinds." 

As  the  last  sentence  began  with,  liherefore  thought  it  necessary  to  fix , 
it  is  careless  to  begin  this  sentence  in  a  manner  so  vei^  nmilar,  J  must 
therefore  desire  him  to  remember ;  especially,  as  the  small  variation  of 
using,  on  this  account,  or  for  this  reason,  in  place  of  therefore^  would  have 
amended  the  style.  When  he  says,  /  m^an  only  suchplutturesy  it  may  be 
remarked,  that  the  adverb  only  is  not  in  its  proper  place.  It  is  not  in« 
tended  here  to  qualify  the  word  mean,  but  such  pleasures ;  and  therefore 
should  have  been  placed  in  as  close  connexioa  as  possible  with  the 
*  word  which  it  limits  or  qualifies.  The  style  becomes  more  clear  and 
neat,  when  the  words  are  arranged  thus  ;  '*  Ib^  the  pleasures  of  ttie  imagi- 
nation, I  mean  such  pleasures  only  as  arise  from  si^t." 
*  '<  My  design  being,  first  of  all,  to  discourse  of  those  primary  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  which  entirely  proceed  from  such  objects  as  are 
before  our  eyes ;  and  in  the  next  place,  to  speak  of  those  secondary  plea- 
sures of  the  imagination,  which  flow  from  the  ideas  of  visible  objects, 
when  the  objects  are  not  actually  before  the  eye,  but  are  called  up  into 
our  memories  or  formed  into  agreeable  visions  of  things,  that  are  either 
absent  or  fictitious." 

It  is  a  great  rule  in  laying  down  the  division  of  a  subject  to  study  neat- 
ness and  brevity  as  mudi  as  possible.    The  divisions  are  then  more  dis- 
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tinctljr  apprehended,  and  more  easily  remembered.  This  sentence  is 
not  perfectly  happy  in  thatVespect.  It  is  somewhat  clogged  by  a  tedious 
phraseolc^.  My  design  being  first  of  M^  to  discanrse — in  the  next  place 
to  speak  of^such  objects  as  are  before  our  eyes — things  that  are  either  absent 
or  fictitious.  Several  words  might  have  been  spared  here  ;  and  the  style 
made  more  neat  and  compact. 

*'  The  pleasures  of  the  imitation,  taken  in  their  full  extent,  are  not 
so  gross  as  those  of  sense,  nor  so  refined  as  those  of  the  understandmg.'' 

Tliis  sentence  is  distinct  and  elegant. 
-  "  The  last  are  indeed  more  preferable,  because  they  are  founded  on 
dome  new  knowledge  or  improvement  in  the  mind  of  num :  yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transport- 
ing as  the  other." 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  the  phrase  more  preferable,  is  such 
a  plain  inaccuracy,  that  one  wonders  how  Mr.  Adoison  should  have 
ikiien  into  it ;  seeing  preferable,  of  itself,  expresses  the  comparative 
degree,  and  is  the  same  with  more  eligible,  or  more  excellent. 

I  must  observe  ikrther,  that  the  proposition  contained  in  the  last  mem- 
ber of  this  sentence,  is  neither  clear  nor  neatly  expressed — t^  must  be 
confessed,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  as  transporting 
as  the  o^er.  In  the  former  sentence,  he  had  compared  three  thmgs  to- 
gether ;  the  pleasures  of  the  ims^nation,  those  of  sense,  and  those  of 
the  understandii^.  In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  he  had  called  the 
pleasure  of  the  understanding  the  last ;  and  he  ends  the  sentence,  with 
observing,  that  those  of  the  imagination  are  as  great  and  transportii^  as 
the  other.  Now,  besides  that  ^  oOier  makes  not  a  proper  contrast  with 
the  last,  he  leaves  it  ambiguous,  whether  by  the  other,  he  meant  the 
pleasures  of  the  understanding,  or  the  pleasures  of  sense  ;  for  it  may 
refer  to  either  by  the  construction  ;  though,  undoubtedly,  he  intended 
that  it  should  refer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  understanding  only.  The 
proposition  reduced  to  perspicuous  language,  runs  thus :  '<  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  when  compared  with 
those  of  the  understanding,  are  no  less  great  and  transporting." 

'<  A  beautifiil  prospect  delists  the  soul  as  much  as  a  demonstration  ; 
and  a  description  in  Homer  hu  charmed  more  readers  than  a  chapter  in 
Aristotle." 

This  is  a  good  illustration  of  what  he  had  been  asserting,  and  is  ex- 
pressed with  that  happy  and  elegant  turn,  for  which  our  author  is  very 
remarkable.  m 

<'  Besides,  the  pleasures  ofthe  imagination  have  this  advanti^  above 
those  of  the  understandii^,  that  they  are  more  obvious,  and  more  easy  to 
be  acquired." 

This  is  also  an  unexceptionable  sentence. 

**  It  is  but  opening  the  eye,  and  the  scene  enters." 

This  sentence  is  Uvely  and  picturesque.  By  the  gayety  and  briskness 
which  it  gives  the  style,  it  shows  the  advantage  of  intermixing  such  a 
short  sentence  as  this  amidst  a  run  of  loi^r  ones,  which  never  fails  to 
have  a  happy  effect.  I  must  remark,  however,  a  small  inaccuracy.  A 
scene  cannot  be  said  to  enter :  an  actor  enters  ;  but  a  scene  appears,  01 
presents  itself, 

**  The  colours  paint  themselves  on  the  fancy,  with  very  Mttie  attention 
of  thought  or  application  of  mind  in  the  beholder." 

This  is  still  beautiful  illustration  ;  carried  on  with  that  agreeable 
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• 
flowerings  of  fancy  and  style,  which  is  so  well  suited  to  those  pleasures 
of  the  imagination,  of  which  the  author  is  treating. 

"  We  are  struck,  we  know  not  how,  with  the  symmetry  of  any  thing 
we  see,  and  immediately  assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object,  without 
inquiring  into  the  particular  causes  and  occasions  of  it.*' 

There  is  a  falling  off  here  from  the  elegance  of  the  former  sentences. 
We  assent  to  the  truth  of  a  proposition  ;  but  cannot  so  well  be  said  to 
assent  to  the  beauty  of  an  object.  Acknowledge  would  hfive  expressed  the 
sense  with  more  propriety.  The  close  of  the  sentence  too  is  heavy 
and  ungraceful — the  particular  caiises  and  occasions  of  it ;  both  particular 
and  occasions^  are  words  quite  superfluous  ;  and  the  pronoun  i7,  is  in 
some  measure  ambiguous,  whether  it  refers  to  beauty  or  to  object.  It 
would  have  been  some  amendment  to  the  style  to  have  run  thus  :  "  We 
immediately  acknowledge  the  beauty  of  an  object,  without  inquiring  into 
the  cause  of  that  beauty." 

*^  A  man  of  a  pohte  imagination  is  let  into  a  great  many  pleasures  that 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving." 

Polite  is  a  term  more  commonly  applied  to  manners  or  behaviour, 
than  to  the  mind  or  imagination.  There  is  nothing  farther  to  be  ob* 
served  on  this  sentence,  unless  the  use  of  that  for  a  relative  pronoun, 
instead  of  which ;  a  usage  which  is  too  frequent  with  Mr.  Addison. 
Which  is  a  much  more  definite  word  than  thaiy  being  never  employed 
in  any  other  way  than  as  a  relative  ;  whereas  that  is  a  word  of  many 
senses  ;  sometimes  a  demonstrative  pronoun,  often  a  conjunction.  In 
some  cases  we  are  indeed  obliged  to  use  thai  for  a  relative,  in  order  to 
avoid  the  ungraceful  repetition  of  which  in  the  same  sentence.  But 
when  we  are  laid  under  no  necessity  of  this  kind,  which  is  always  the 
preferable  word,  and  certainly  was  so  in  this  sentence.  Pleasures  which 
the  vulgar  are  not  capable  of  receiving  is  much  better  than  pleasures  that 
the  vulgar i  fyc. 

''  He  can  converse  with  a  picture,  and  find  an  agreeable  companion 
in  a  statue.  He  meets  with  a  secret  refireshment  in  a  description  ;  and 
often  feels  a  greater  satisfaction  in  the  prospect  of  fields  and  meadows, 
than  another  does  in  the  possession.  It  gives  him,  indeed,*  a  kind  of 
property  in  every  thing  he  sees  ;  and  makes  the  most  rude  uncultivated 
parts  of  nature  administer  to  his  pleasures  ;  so  that  he  looks  upon  the 
world,  as  it  were,  in  another  light,  and  discovers  in  it  a  multitude  of  charms 
that  conceal  themselves  from  the  generality  of  mankind."  « 

All  this  is  very  beautiful.  The  illustration  is  happy :  and  the  style 
runs  with  the  greatest  ease  and  harmony.  We  see  no  labour,  no 
stiffness,  or  affectation ;  but  an  author  writing  from  the  native  flow  of 
a  gay  and  pleasing  imagination.  This  predominant  character  of  Mr. 
Addison's  manner,  far  more  than  compensates  all  those  little  ne^igences 
which  we  are  now  remarking.  Two  of  these  occur  in  this  paragraph. 
The  first,  in  the  sentence  which  begins  with.  It  gives  him  indeed  a  kind 
of  property.  To  this  i7,  there  is  no  proper  antecedent  in  the  whole 
paragraph.  In  order  to  gather  the  meaning,  we  must  look  back  as  far 
as  to  the  third  sentence  before,  the  first  of  the  paragraph,Vhich  begins 
with,  A  man  of  polite  imagination.  This  phrase,  polite  imagination^  is 
the  only  antecedent  to  which,  this  it  can  refer ;  and  even  that  is  an  im- 
proper antecedent,  as  it  stands  in  the  genitive  case,  as  the  qualification 
only  of  a  man. 
The  other  instance  of  negligence  is  towards  the  end  of  the  para^ 
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graph,  to  that  he  looks  upon  the  worlds  as  it  were,  in  another  light.  By 
another  light,  Mr.  Addison  means,  a  light  different  from  that  in  which 
other  men  view  the  world.  But  though  this  expression  clearly  conveyed 
this  meaning  to  himself  when  writing,  it  conveys  it  very  indistinctly  to 
others :  and  is  an  instance  of  that  sort  of  inaccuracy,  into  which,  in 
the  warmth  of  composition^  every  writer  of  a  lively  imagination  is  apt 
to  fall ;  and  which  can  only  he  remedied  hy  a  cool,  subsequent  review. 
As  it  were,  is  upon  most  occasions  no  more  than  an  ungraceful  pallia- 
tive ;  and  here  there  was  not  the  least  occasion  for  it,  as  he  was  not 
ahout  to  say  any  thing  which  required  a  softening  of  this  kind.  T6 
say  the  truth,  this  last  sentence,  so  that  he  looks  upon  the  world,  and 
what  follows,  had  better  been  wanting  altogether.  It  is  no  more  than 
an  unnecessary  recapitulation  of  what  had  gone  before ;  a  feeble  adjec- 
lion  to  the  lively  picture  he  had  given  of  the  pleasures  of  the  imagina- 
tion. The  paragraph  would  have  ended  with  more  spirit  at  the  words 
immediately  preceding ;  the  usicuUivcUed  parts  ofiusture  administer  to  hin 
pleasures. 

"  There  are,  indeed,  but  very  few  who  know  how  to  be  idle  and 
innocent,  or  have  a  relish  of  any  pleasures  that  are  not  criminal  % 
every  diversion  they  take,  is  at  the  expense  of  some  one  virtue  or  ano- 
ther, and  their  very  first  step  out  of  business  is  into  vice  or  folly." 

Nothing  can  be  more  elegant,  or  more  finely  turned,  than  this  sen^ 
tence.  It  is  neat,  clear,  and  musical.  We  could  hardly  alter  one  word, 
or  disarrange  one  member,  without  spoiling  it.  Few  sentences  are  to 
be  found,  more  finished,  or  more  happy. 

**  A  man  should  endeavour,  therefore,  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  inno^ 
cent  pleasures  as  wid^  as  possible,  that  he  may  retire  into  them  with 
safety,  and  find  in  them  such  a  satisfaction  as  a  wise  man  would  not  blush 
to  take." 
This  also  is  a  good  sentence,  and  gives  occasion  to  no  material  remark. 
^*  Of  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination,  which  do  not  require 
such  a  bent  of  thought  as  is  necessary  to  our  more  serious  employ- 
ments, nor,  at  the  same  time,  suffer  the  mind  to  sink  into  that  indolence 
and  remissness,  which  are  apt  to  accompany  our  more  sensual  delights ; 
but,  like  a  gentle  exercise  to  the  faculties,  awaken  them  from  sloth  and 
idleness,  without  putting  them  upon  any  labour  or  difficulty." 

The  beginning  of  this  sentence  is  not  correct,  and  affords  an  instance 
of  a  period  too  loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  one.  Of  this  na- 
ture,  says  he,  are  ihde  of  the  imagination.  We  migh(  ask,  of  what  na- 
ture ?  For  it  had  not  been  the  scope  of  the  preceding  sentence  to  describe 
the  nature  of  any  set  of  {Measures.  He  had  said,  that  it  was  every  man's 
duty  to  make  the  sphere  of  his  innocent  pleasures  as  wide  as  possible, 
in  order  that,  within  that  sphere,  he  might  find  a  safe  retreat,  and  a 
laudable  satisfection.  The  transition  is  loosely  made,  by  beginning  the 
next  sentence  with  saying,  o/*  this  nature  are  those  of  the  imagination.  It 
had  been  better,  if,  keeping  m  view  the  governing  object  of  the  preceding 
sentence,  he  had  said,  ^*  This  advantage  we  gain,"  or,  "  This  satisfiu^tion 
we  enjoy,  by  means  of  the  pleasures  of  imagmation."  The  rest  of  tiie 
sentence  is  abundantly  correct. 

*^  We  mig^t  here  ^,  that  the  pleasures  of  the  fancy  are  more  condu- 
cive  to  health  than  those  of  the  understanding,  which  are  worked  out  by 
dint  of  thinkii^,  and  attended  with  too  violent  a  labour  of  the  brain." 
On  this  sentence,  nothing  occurs  deserving  of  remark,  except  that 
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worked  out  by  dint  of  thinkings  is  a  phrase  which  borders  too  mach  on 
vulgar  and  colloquial  language,  to  be  proper  for  being  employed  in  a 
polished  composition. 

**  Delightful  scenes,  whether  in  nature,  painting,  or  poetry,  have  a 
kindly  influence  on  the  body,  as  well  as  the  mind,  and  not  only  serve  to 
clear  and  brighten  the  imagination,  but  are  able  to  disperse  grief  and 
melancholy,  and  to  set  the  animal  spirits  in  pleasing  and  agreeable  mo- 
tions. For  this  reason.  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  in  his  fissay  upon  Health,  has 
Bot  thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  his  reader  a  poem,  or  a  prospect, 
where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  disquisitions, 
and  advises  him  to  pursue  studies  that  fill  the  mind  with  splendid  and 
illustrious  objects,  as  histories,  fables,  and  contemplations  of  nature." 

In  the  latter  of  these  two  sentences,  a  member  of  the  period  is  alto- 
gether out  of  its  place ;  which  gives  the  whole  sentence  a  harsh  and 
disjointed  cast,  and  serves  to  illustrate  the  rules  I  formerly  gave  con- 
cerning arrangement.  The  wrong  placed  member  which  I  point  at,  is 
this ;  where  he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  suhtik  disquisi- 
tions;  these  words  should,  undoubtedly,  have  been  placed  not  where 
they  stand,  but  thus  ;  Sir  Francis  Bacon y  in  his  Essay  upon  Heal*h^  where 
he  particularly  dissuades  him  from  knotty  and  subtile  speculations,  has  not 
thought  it  improper  to  prescribe  to  him,  <Sr.  This  arrangement  reduces 
every  thing  into  proper  order. 

"  I  have,  in  this  paper,  by  way  of  introduction,  settled  the  notion  of 
those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  the  subject  of  my  present 
undertaking,  and  endeavoured,  by  several  considerations,  to  recommend 
to  my  readers  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  ;  I  shall,  in  my  next  paper, 
examine  the  several  sources  from  whence  these  pleasures  are  derived." 

These  two  concluding  sentences  afford  examples  of  the  proper  collo* 
cation  of  circumstances  in  a  period.  I  formerly  showed,  that  it  is  often 
a  matter  of  difficulty  to  dispose  of  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  that  they 
shall  not  embarrass  the  principal  subject  of  the  sentence.  In  the  sen- 
tence before  us,  several  of  these  incidental  circumstances  necessarily 
come  in — By  way  ofinfroduction-^y  several  considerations — in  this  paper 
— in  the  next  paper.  All  which  are,  with  great  propriety,  managed  bj 
our  author.  It  will  be  found,  upon  trial,  that  there  were  no  other  parts 
of  the  sentence,  in  wliich  they  could  have  been  placed  to  equal  advan- 
t£^e.  Had  he  said,  for  instance,  *'  1  have  settled  the  notion,  Trather,  the 
meaning)  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  are  tne  subject 
of  my  present  undertaking,  by  way  of  introduction,  in  this  paper,  and 
endeavoured  to  recommend  the  pursuit  of  those  pleasures  to  my  readers, 
by  several  considerations,"  we  must  be  sensible  that  the  sentence,  thus 
clogged  wiih  circumstances  in  the  wrong  place,  would  neither  have  been 
po  neat,  nor  so  clear,  a«!  it  i«  by  the  present  construction.       ' 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINAllON  OF  THK  STYLE  l.V  NO.  412  OF  THK 
SPECTATOK. 

The  observations  which  have  occurred  in  reviewingthat  paper  of  Mr. 
Addison's,  which  was  the  subject  of  the  last  lecture,  sufficiently  show, 
that  in  the  writings  of  an  author,  of  the  most  h«ppy  genius  and  distin- 
guished talents,  inaccuracies  may  sometimes  be  found.  Though  such 
inaccuracies  may  be  overbalanced  by  soanany  beauties,  as  render  style 
highly  pleasing  and  agreeable  upon  the  whole,  yet  it  must  be  desirable 
to  every  writer  to  avoid,  as  far  as  he  can,  inaccuracy  of  any  kind.  As 
the  subject,  therefore,  is  of  importance,  1  have  thought  it  might  be 
useful  to  carry  on  this  criticism  throughout  two  or  three  subsequent  pa* 
pers  of  the  Spectator.  At  the  same  time,  I  must  intimate,  that  the  lec- 
tures on  these  papers  are  solely  intended  for  such  as  are  applying  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  English  style.  I  pretend  not  to  give  instruction 
to  those  who  are  already  well  acquainted  with  the  powers  of  language. 
To  them  my  remarks  may  prove  unedifying ;  to  some  they  may  seem 
tedious  and  minute  :  but  to  such  as  have  not  yet  made  all  the  proficiency 
which  they  desire  in  elegance  of  style,  strict  attention  to  the  composition 
and  structure  of  sentences  cannot  fail  to  prove  of  considerable  benefit ; 
and  though  my  remarks  on  Mr.  Addison  should,  in  any  instance,  be 
thought  ill  founded,  they  will,  at  least,  serve  the  purpose  of  leading  them 
into  the  train  of  making  proper  remarks  for  themselves.*  I  proceed 
therefore,  to  the  examination  of  the  subsequent  paper,  No.  412. 

**  I  shall  first^consider  those  pleasures  of  the  imagination,  which  arise 
from  the  actual  view  and  survey  of  outward  objects  :  and  these,  I  think, 
all  proceed  from  the  sight  of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  or  beautiful.'* 

This  sentence  gives  occasion  for  no  material  remark.  It  is  simple  and 
distinct.  The  t>vo  words  which  he  here  uses,  view  and  survey y  are  not 
altogether  synonymous  :  as  the  former  may  be  supposed  to  import  mere 
inspection  ;  the  latter  more  deliberate  examination.  Yet  they  lie  so  near 
to  one  another  in  meaning,  that,  in  the  present  case,  any  one  of  them, 
perhaps,  would  have  been  sufficient.  The  epithet  actual,  is  introduced, 
in  order  to  mark  more  strongly  the  distinction  between  what  our  author 
calls  the  primary  pleasures  of  imagination,  which  arise  from  immediate 
view,  and  the  secondary,  which  arise  from  remembrance  or  description. 

*  If  there  be  readers  who  think  any  farther  apology  remiisite  for  my  ad ven taring; 
do  criticise  the  sentences  of  so  eminent  an  author  ns  Mr.  Addison,  I  must  cake 
notice,  that  I  was  naturally  led  to  it  by  the  circumslances  of  that  part  of  the  king- 
dom where  these  lectures  were  read ;  where  the  ordinary  spoken  language  often 
differs  much  from  what  is  used  by  good  English  authors.  Hence  it  occurred  to  me, 
as  a  proper  method  of  correcting  any  pecnliarities  of  dialect,  to  direct  students  of 
eloquence,  to  analize  and  examine,  with  particular  attention,  the  stnictdre  of  Mr. 
Addison's  sentences.  Those  papers  of  the  Spectator,  which  are  the  subject  of  the 
following  lecturest  were  accordingly  giveng^ut  in  exercise  to  students,  to  be  thus 
examined  and  analized  ',  and  several  of  the  observations  which  follow  both  on  the 
beauties  and  blemishes  of  this  author,  were  suggested  by  observations  given  to  me 
in  consequence  of  the  exercise  prescribed. 
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*[  There  may,  indeed,  be  something  so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the 
horror,  or  loathsomeness  of  an  object,  may  overbear  the  pleasure  which 
results  from  its  novelty,  greatness,  or  beauty ;  but  still  there  will  be  such 
a  mixture  of  delight  in  the  very  disgust  it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three 
c|ualifications  are  most  conspicuous  and  prevailing." 

This  sentence  must  be  acknowledged  to  be  an  unfortunate  one.  ^  The 
sense  is  obscure  and  embarrassed,  and  the  expression  loose  and  irr^u- 
)ar.  The  beginning  of  it  is  perplexed  by  the  wrong  position  of  the  words 
something  and  object.  The  natural  arrangement  would  have  been,  there 
7nay^  indeed^  be  something  in  an  object  so  terrible  or  offensive^  that  Hie  hor^ 
Tor  or  loathsomeness  of  it  may  overbear.  These  two  epithets,  horror  or 
loathsomeness^  are  awkwardly  joined  together,  loathsomeness^  is,  indeed,'a 
quality  which  may  be  ascribed  to  an  object ;  but  horror  is  not ;  it  is  a 
feeling  excited  in  the  mind.  The  language  would  have  been  much  more 
correct,  had  our  author  said,  there  may,  indeed^  be  something  in  an  object 
so  terrible  or  offensive,  that  the  horror  or  disgust  which  it  excites  may  over* 
bear.  The  two  first  epithets,  terrible  or  offensive,  would  then  have  ex* 
pressed  the  qualities  of  an  object ;  the  latter,  horror  or  disgust,  the  cor- 
responding sentiments  whch  these  qualities  produce  in  us.  Loathsome' 
ncss  was  the  most  unhappy  word  he  could  have  chosen  :  for  to  be  loath- 
some, is  to  be  odious,  and  seems  totally  to  exclude  any  mixture  ofdclighty 
^hich  he  aflerward  supposes  may  be  found  in  the  ot^ect. 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  sentence  there  are  several  inaccuracies. 
When  he  says,  there  will  be  such  a  mixture  ofdeliglu  in  the  very  disgust 
it  gives  us,  as  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  most  conspicuous.  The 
construction  is  defective,  and  seems  hardly  grammatical.  He  meant 
assuredly  to  say,  such  a  mixture  of  delight  as  is  proportioned  to  the  degree 
in  which  any  of  these  three  qualifications  are  conspicuous.  We  know  that 
there  may  be  a  mixture  of  pleasant  and  disagreeable  feelings  excited 
by  the  same  object :  yet  it  appears  inaccurate  to  say,  that  there  is  any 
delight  in  the  very  disgust.  The  plural  verb,  are,  is  improperly  joined  to 
any  oj  these  three  qualifications  ,*  for  as  any  is  here  used  distributively, 
and  means  any  one  of  these  three  qualifications,  the  corresponding  verb 
ought  to  have  been  singular.  The  order  in  which  the  two  last  words 
are  placed,  should  have  been  reversed,  and  made  to  stand,  prevailing 
and  conspicuous.     They  are  conspicuous,  because  they  prevail, 

"  By  greatness,  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object,  but 
the  largeness  of  a  whole  view,  considered  as  one  entire  piece." 

In  a  former  lecture,  when  treating  of  the  structure  of  sentences,  I 
qu6ted  this  sentence  as  an  instance  of  the  careless  manner  in  which 
^verbs  are  sometimes  interjected  in  the  midst  of  a  period.  Only,  as  it 
ig  here  placed,  appears  to  be  a  limitation  of  the  following  verb,  mean^ 
The  question  might  be  put,  what  more  does  he  than  only  mean  ?  as  the 
author  undoubtedly  intended  it  to  refer  to  the  bulk  of  a  single  object,  it 
would  have  been  placed  with  more  propriety  after  these  words  :  /  do 
not  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of  a  whole 
view.  As  the  following  phrase,  considered  as  one  entire  piece,  seems  to 
be  somewhat  deficient,  both  in  dignity  and  propriety,  perhaps  this  odjec* 
tton  might  have  been  altogether  omitted,  and  the  sentence  have  closed 
with  fully  as  much  advantage  as  th#  word  view. 

"  Such  are  the  prospects  of  an^pen  champaign  country,  a  vast  uncul- 
tivated desert,  of  huge  heaps  of  mountains,  high  rocks  and  precipices, 
or  a  wide  expanse  of  waters,  where  we  are  not  struck  with  the  novelty  > 
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or  beauty  of  the  sight,  but  with  that  rude  kind  of  magnificence  which 
appears  in  many  of  these  stupendous  works  of  nature.'' 

This  sentence,  in  the  main,  is  beautiful.  The  objects  presented  are 
^  all  of  them  noble,  selected  with  judgment,  arranged  with  propriety,  and 
accompanied  with  proper  epithets.  We  must,  however,  observe,  that 
the  sentence  is  too  loosely,  and  not  very  grammatically  connected  with 
the  preceding  one.  He  says,  such  are  the  prospects;  sucA,  signifies  of 
that  nature  or  quality  ;  wluch  necessarily  presupposes  some  adjective, 
or  word  descriptive  of  a  quaUty  going  before,  to  which  it  refers.  But, 
in  the  foregoing  sentence  there  is  no  such  adjective.  He  had  spoken 
of  greatness  in  the  abstract  only ;  and  therefore,  such  has  no  distinct 
antecedent  to  which  we  can  refer  it.  The  sentence  would  have  been 
introduced  with  more  grammatical  propriety,  by  saying  ^o  this  class  behngy 
or,  under  this  head  are  ranged  the  prospect,  ^c.  The  o/*  which  ^  prefixed 
to  huge  heaps  of  mountains  is  misplaced,  and  has,  perhaps,  been  an 
error  in  the  printing ;  as,  either  all  the  particulars  tiere  enumerated 
«hould  have  had  this  mark  of  the  genitive,  or  it  should  have  been  prefixed 
to  none  but  the  first.  When,  in  the  close  of  the  sentence,  the 
author  speaks  of  that  rude  magnificence^  which  appears  in  many  of  these 
stupendous  works  of  nature,  he  had  better  have  omitted  the  word  many^ 
which  seems  to  except  some  of  them.  Whereas,  in  his  general  propo- 
sition he  undoubtedly  meant  to  include  all  the  stupendous  works  he  had 
enumerated ;  and  there  is  no  question  that,  in  all  of  them,  a  rude  mag* 
luficence  q>pear8. 

^'  Our  imagination  loves  to  be  filled  with  an  object,  or  to  grasp  at  any 
tJuDg  that  is  too  big  for  its  capacity.  We  are  flung  into  a  pleasing  asto- 
nishment at  such  unbounded  views ;  and  feel  a  delightful  stillness  and 
amazement  in  the  soul,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.*' 

The  lai^a^e  here  is  elegant,  and  several  of  the  expressions  remark- 
ably happy.  There  is  nothing  which  requires  any  animadversion  except 
the  close,  at  the  apprehension  of  them.  Not  only  is  this  a  languid 
enfeeblingconclusionof  a  sentence,  otherwise  beautifiil,but  the  apprehen- 
sion of  views,  is  a  phrase  destitute  of  all  propriety,  and  indeed,  scarcely 
intelligible.  Had  this  adjection  been  entirely  omitted,  and  the  sentence 
been  allowed  to  close  with  stillness  and  amazement  in  the  soul,  it  would 
have  been  a  great  improvement.  Nothing  is  frequently  more  hurtful  to 
the  grace  or  vivacity  of  a  period,  than  superfluous  dragging  words  at 
the  conclusion. 

"The  mind  of  man  naturally  hates  every  thing  that  looks  like  a 
restraint  upon  it,  and  is  apt  to  fancy  itself  under  a  sort  of  confinement, 
when  the  sight  is  pent  up  in  a  narrow  compass,  and  shortened  on  every 
side  by  the  neighbourhood  of  walls  or  mountains.  On  the  contrary,  a  spa- 
cious horizon  is  an  image  of  liberty,  where  the  eye  has  room  to  range 
abroad,  to  expatiate  at  large  on  the  i^unensity  of  its  views,  and  to  lose 
itself  amidst  the  variety  of  objects  that  ofi*er  themselves  to  its  observation. 
Such  wide  and  undetermined  prospects  are  as  pleasing  to  the  fancy,  as 
the  speculations  of  eternity,  or  infinitude,  are  to  the  understanding." 

Our  author*8  style  appears  here  in  all  that  native  beauty  which  cannot 
be  too  much  praised.  The  numbers  flow  smoothly,  and  with  a  grace- 
ful harmony.  The  words  which  he  has  chosen  carry  a  certain  amph- 
tude  and  fulness,  well  suited  to  the  nature  of  the  subject ;  and  the 
9iembers  of  the  periods  rise  in  a  gradation  accommodated  to  the  rise 
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of  the  thought.  The  eye  first  ranges  abroad  ;  then  expatiates  at  large 
on  the  immensity  of  its  views  ;  and,  at  last,  loses  itself  amidst  the  variety 
of  objects  that  offer  themselves  to  its  observation.  The  fancy  is  elegantly 
contrasted  with  the  understandings  prospects  with  speculations j  and  wide 
and  undetermined  prospects,  with  speculations  of  eternity  and  infinitude. 

"  But  if  there  he  a  beauty  or  uncommonness  joined  with  this  gran- 
deur, as  in  a  troubled  ocean,  a  heaven  adorned  with  stars  and  meteors, 
or  the  spacious  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  rocks  and  meadows, 
the  pleasure  still  grows  upon  us  as  it  arises  from  more  than  a  single  prin- 
ciple." 

The  article  prefixed  to  beauty,  in  the  beginning  of  this  sentence, 
might  hafve  been  omitted,  and  the  style  have  run,  perhaps,  to  more 
advantage  thus  thus:  but  if  beauty  y  or  uncomtnonness  be  joined  to  this  gran- 
deur— a  landscape  cut  out  into  rivers,  woods,  &c.  seems  unseasonably  to 
imply  an  artificial  formation,  and  would  have  been  better  expressed  by 
diversified  with  rivers,  woods,  &c. 

"  Every  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  raises  a  pleasure  in  the  ima- 
gination, because  it  fills  the  soul  with  an  agreeable  surprise,  gratifies  its 
curiosity,  and  gives  it  an  idea  of  which  it  was  not  before  possessed.  We 
are,  indeed,  so  often  conversant  with  one  set  of  objects,  and  tired  out 
with  so  many  repeated  shows  of  the  same  things,  that  whatever  is  new 
or  uncommon  contributes  a  little  to  vary  human  life,  and  to  divert  our 
minds,  for  a  while,  with  the  strangeness  of  its  appearance.  It  serves  us 
for  a  kind  of  refreshment,  and^akes  off  from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to 
complain  of  in  our  usual  and  ordinary  entertainments." 

The  style  in  these  sentences  flows  in  an  easy  and  s^eeable  man- 
ner. A  severe  critic  might  point  out  some  expressions  that  Would  bear 
being  retrenched.  But  this  would  alter  the  genius  and  character  of 
Mr.  Addison's  style.  We  must  always  remember  that  good  composition 
admits  of  being  carried  on  under  many  different  forms.  Style  must 
not  be  i-educed  to  one  precise  standard.  One  writer  may  be  as  agreea- 
ble, by  a  pleasing  diffnseness,  when  the  subject  bears,  and  his  genius 
prompts  it,  as  another  by  a  concise  and  forcible  manner.  It  is  fit,  how- 
ever, to  observe,  that  in  the  beginning  of  those  sentences  which  we 
have  at  present  before  us,  the  phrase,  ratten  a  pleasure  in  the  imagino 
^ton,'is  unquestionably  too  flat  and  feeble^  and  might  easily  be  amended, 
by  saying,  affords  a  pleasure  to  the  imagination;  and  towards  the  end, 
there  are  two  of's  which  grate  harshly  on  the  ear,  in  that  phrase,  takes 
off' from  that  satiety  we  are  apt  to  complain  of;  where  the  correction 
is  as  easily  made  as  in  the  other  case,  by  substituting,  diminishes  that 
satiety  of  which  we  are  apt  to  complain.'*'*  Such  instances  show  the 
advantage  of  frequent  reviews  of  what  we  have  written,  in  order  to  give 
proper  correctness  and  polish  to  our  language. 

"  It  is  this  which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  and  makes  even  the 
imperfections  of  nature  please  us.  It  is  this  that  recommends  variety, 
where  the  mind  is  every  instant  called  off  to  something  new,  and  the 
attention  not  suffered  to  dwell  too  long  and  waste  itself,  on  any  particular 
object.  It  is  this,  likewise,  that  improves  what  is  great  or  beautiful,  and 
makes  it  afford  the  mind  a  double  entertainment." 

Still  the  style  proceeds  with  perspicuity,  grace,  and  harmony.  The 
full  and  ample  assertion,  with  w^iich  each  of  these  sentences  is  intro- 
duced, frequent  on  many  occasions  with  our  author,  is  here  proper 
and  seasonable ;  as  it  was  his  intention  to  magnify,  as  much  as  posible, 
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the  effects  of  novelty  and  variety,  and  to  draw  our  attention  to  them. 
His  frequent  use  of  tliat,  instead  of  which^  is  another  peculiarity  of  his 
style  ;  but,  on  this  occasion  in  particular  cannot  be  much  commended, 
as,  it  is  this  which,  seems,  in  every  view,  to  be  better  than,  it  is  this  thaty 
three  times  repeated.  I  must  likewise  take  notice,  that  the  antecedent 
to,  it  is  this,  when  critically  considered,  is  not  rftosrether  proper.  It 
refers,  as  we  discover  by  the  sense,  to  whatever  is  7ir7r>  or  uncommon. 
But  as  it  is  not  good  language  to  say,  whatever  is  new  bestows  charms  on 
a  monster,  one  cannot  avoid  thinking  that  our  author  had  don<  better  to 
have  begun  the  first  of  these  three  sentences,  with  saying,  it  is  novelty 
which  bestows  charms  on  a  monster,  &c. 

"  Grroves,  fields,  and  meadows,  are  at  any  season  of  the  year  pleasant 
to  look  upon  ;  but  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  when 
they  are  all  new  and  fresh,  with  their  first  gloss  upon  them,  and  not  yet 
too  much  accustomed  and  familiar  to  the  eye." 

In  this  expression,  never  so  much  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring,  there 
appears  to  be  a  small  error  in  grammar  ;  for  when  the  construction  is 
filled  up,  it  must  be  read  never  so  mttch pleasant.  Had  he,  to  avoid  this, 
said,  never  so  much  so,  the  grammatical  error  would  have  been  prevented, 
b  ut  the  language  would  have  been  awkward.  Better  to  have  said,  but 
never  so  agreeable  as  in  the  opening  of  the  spring.  We  readily  say, 
the  eye  is  accustomed  to  objects  ;  but  to  say,  as  our  author  has  done  at 
the  close  of  the  sentence,  that  objects  are  accustomed  to  tJie  eye,  can 
scarcely  be  allowed  in  a  prose  composition. 

"  For  this  reason,  there  is  nothing  that  more  enlivens  a  prospect  than 
rivers,  jetteaus,  or  falls  of  water,  where  the  scene  is  perpetually  shilling, 
and  entertaining  the  sight,  every  moment,  with  something  that  is  new.  We 
are  quickly  tired  with  looking  at  hills  and  valleys,  where  every  thing  con- 
tinues fixed  and  settled,  in  the  same  place  and  posture,  but  find  our 
thoughts  a  little  agitated  and  reheved  at  the  sight  of  such  objects  as  are 
ever  in  motion,  and  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder." 

The  first  of  these  sentences  is  connected  in  too  loose  a  manner  with 
that  which  immediately  precedes  it.  When  he  says, /or  this  reason  there 
is  nothing  thai  more  enlivens,  ^c.  we  are  entirely  to  look  for  the  reo.$on 
in  what  he  had  just  before  said.  But  there  we  find  no  recwon  for  what 
he  is  now  going  to  assert,  except  that  groves  and  meadows  are  most 
pleasing  in  the  spring.  We  know  that  he  has  been  speaking  of  the 
pleasure  produced  by  novelty  and  variety,  and  our  minds  naturally  recur 
to  this,  as  the  reason  here  alluded  to  :  but  his  language  does  not  pro- 
perly express  it.  It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  defects  of  this  amiable  writer, 
that  his  sentences  are  often  too  negligently  connected  with  one  another. 
His  meaning,  upon  the  whole,  we  gather  with  ease  from  the  tenour  of  his 
discourse.  Yet  his  negligence  prevents  his  sense  from  striking  us 
with  that  force  and  evidence,  which  a  more  accurate  juncture  of  parts 
would  have  produced.  Bating  this  inaccuracy,  these  two  sentences, 
especially  the  latter,  are  remarkably  elegant  and  beautiful.  The  close, 
in  particular,  is  unconmionly  fine,  and  carries  as  much  expressive  har- 
mony as  the  language  can  admit  It  seems  to  paint,  what  he  is  describ- 
ing, at  once  to  the  eye  and  the  ear.  Such  objects  as  are  ever  in  motion, 
find  sliding  away  from  beneath  the  eye  of  the  beholder.  Indeed,  not>vith- 
standing  tho<e  small  errors,  which  the  strictness  of  critical  examination 
obliges  me  to  point  out,  it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  the  two  y-ra- 
^aphs  which  we  have  now  considered  in  this  paper,  tiie^ne  concern- 
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ing  greatness,  and  the  other  concerning  novelty,  are  extremely  worthy 
of  Mr.  Addison,  and  exhibit  a  style,  which  they  who  can  successfully 
imitate,  may  esteem  themselves  happy. 

<'  But  there  is  nothing  that  makes  its  way  more  directly  to  the  soul 
than  beauty,  which  immediately  diffuses  a  secret  satisfaction  and  com- 
placency through  the  imagination,  and  gives  a  finishing  to  any  thing  that 
is  great  or  uncommon.  The  very  first  discovery  of  it  strikes  the  mind 
with  an  inward  joy,  and  spreads  a  cheerfulness  and  delight  through  all 
its  faculties." 

Some  degree  of  verbosity  may  be  here  discovered,  and  phrases  re- 
peated, which  are  little  more  than  the  echo  of  one  another  ;  such  as, 
diffusing  satisfaction  and  complacency  through  the  imagination — strikisig 
the  mind  Toith  inward  joy — spreading  cheerfulness  and  delisht  through  aU 
its  faculties.  At  the  same  time,  I  readily  admit  that  this  fiill  and  flowing 
style,  even  though  it  carry  some  redundancy,  is  not  unsuitable  to  the 
gayety  of  the  subject  on  which  the  author  is  entering,  and  is  more 
allowable  here  than  it  would  have  been  on  some  other  occasions. 

**  There  is  not  perhaps,  any  real  beauty  or  deformity  more  in  one 
piece  of  matter  than  another  ;  because  we  might  have  been  so  made, 
that  whatever  now  appears  loathsome  to  us,  might  have  shown  itself 
a^eable  ;  but  we  find,  by  experience,  that  there  are  several  modifica« 
tions  of  matter,  which  the  mind,  without  any  previous  conttderation, 
pronounces  at  first  sight  beautiful  or  deformed." 

In  this  sentence  there  is  nothing  remarkable,  in  any  view,  to  draw  our 
attention.  We  may  observe  only  that  the  word  more,  towards  the  begin- 
ning, is  not  in  its  proper  place,  and  that  the  preposition  tn,  is  wanting^ 
before  another.  The  phrase  ought  to  have  stood  thus  :  Beauty  or  de/oT" 
mity  in  one  piece  of  matter^  more  than  in  another. 

*^  Thus  we  see,  that  every  different  species  of  sensible  creatures  has 
its  different  notions  of  b^aUty,  and  that  each  of  them  is  mwt  affected 
with  the  beauties  of  its  own  kind.  This  is  no  where  more  remarkable, 
than  in  birds  of  the  same  shape  and  proportion,  when  we  often  see  the 
male  determined  in  his  courtship  by  the  single  grain  or  tincture  of  a 
feather,  and  never  discovering  any  charms  but  in  the  colour  of  its  species." 
Neither  is  there  here  any  particular  elegance  or  felicity  of  langui^e. 
Different  sense  of  beauty  would  have  been  a  more  proper  expression 
to  have  been  applied  to  irrational  creatures,  than  as  it  stands,  diffennt 
notions  of  beauty.  In  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  when  Uie  author 
says,  colour  of  its  species^  he  is  guilty  of  considerable  inaccuracy  in  chan- 
ging the  gender,  as  he  had  said  in  the  same  sentence,  that  the  male  wa$ 
determined  in  his  courtship. 

^'  There  is  a  second  kind  of  beauty,  that  we  find  in  the  several  ^pro- 
ducts  of  art  and  nature,  which  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with 
that  warmth  and  violence,  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper 
species,  but  is  apt,  however,  to  raise  in  us  a  secret  delight,  and  a  kind  of 
fondness  for  the  places  or  objects  in  which  we  discover  it. 

Still,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  we  find  little  to  praise.  As  in  his  enunciation 
of  the  subject,  when  beginning  the  former  paragraph,  he  appears  to 
have  been  treating  of  beautv  in  general,  in  distinction  from  greatness  or 
novelty  ;  this  second  kind  of  beauty  of  which  he  here  speaks,  comes  upon 
us  in  a  sort  of  surprise,  and  it  is  only  by  degrees  we  learn,  that  formerly 
he  had  no  more  in  view  than  the  beauty  which  the  different  species  of 
sensible  creatures  find  in  one  another.     This  second  kind  of  beavty,  he 
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says,  we  fitid  to  dk«  teveral  producU  of  art  and  nmturt.  He  undoabtedly 
ineans,  not  in  all,  but  tn  several  of  the  products  of  art  and  nature ;  and 
ought  80  to  have  expressed  himself:  and  in  the  place  of  products^  to 
have  used  also  the  more  proper  word,  productions.  When  he  adds,  that 
this  kind  of  beauty  does  not  work  in  the  imagination  with  that  warmth  and 
violence  as  the  beauty  that  appears  in  our  proper  species ;  the  language 
would  certainly  hare  been  more  pure  and  elegant,  if  he  had  said,  Uiat  it 
does  not  laoork  upon  Ae  tmaginadon  with  such  wamUh  and  violence^  as  ike 
beauty  that  appears  in  our  own  species. 

"  This  consists  either  in  the  g^yety,  or  variety  of  colours,  in  the  sym- 
metry and  proportion  of  parts,  in  the  arrangement  and  disposition  of 
bodies,  or  in  a  just  mixture  and  concurrence  of  all  together.  Among 
these  several  kinds  of  beauty,  the  eye  takes  most  delight  in  colours." 

To  the  language,  here,  I  see  no  objection  that  can  be  made. 

*'  We  nowhere  meet  with  a  more  glorious  or  pleasing  show  in  nature, 
than  what  appears  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun, 
which  is  wholly  hade  up  of  those  different  stains  of  light,  that  show 
themselves  in  clouds  of  a  different  situation." 

The  chief  ground  of  criticism  on  this  sentence,  is  the  disjointed  situa- 
tion of  the  relative  whichy  grammatically,  it  refers  to  the  rising  and 
setting  of  the  sun.  But  the  author  meant,  that  it  should  refer  to  the  sJiow 
which  appears  in  the  heavens  at  that  time.  It  is  too  common  among 
authors,  when  they  are  writing  without  much  care,  to  make  such  particles 
as  ihisy  and  whieh^  refer  not  to  any  particular  antecedent  word,  but  to  the 
tenor  of  some  ph^e,  or  perhaps  the  scope  of  some  whole  sentence, 
which  has  gone  before.  This  practice  saves  them  trouble  in  marshalling 
their  words,  and  arranging  a  period ;  but,  though  it  may  leave  their 
meaning  intelligible,  y^t  it  renders  that  meaning  much  less  perspicuous, 
determined,  and  precise,  than  it  might  otherwise  have  been.  The  error 
I  have  pointed  out,  might  have  been  avoided  by  a  small  alteration  in  the 
constmction  of  the  sentence,  after  some  such  manner  as  this ;  fVe  no- 
Tx^re  meet  with  a  more  glorious  and  pleasing  show  in  nature^  than  whcU  is 
farmed  in  the  heavens  at  the  rising  and  setting  of  the  sun^  by  the  different 
stains  of  light  which  show  themselves  in  clouds  of  different  situations.  Our 
author  writes,  tn  clouds  of  a  different  situationy  by  which  he  means,  clouds 
that  differ  in  situation  firom  each  other.  But,  as  this  i^  neither  the  obvious 
nor  grammatical  meaning  of  his  words,  it  was  necessary  to  chai^  the 
expression,  as  I  have  done,  into  the  plural  number. 

*^  For  this  reason,  we  find  die  poets,  who  are  always  addressing  theih* 
selves  to  the  imagination,  borrowing  more  of  their  epithets  fVom  colours 
than  from  any  other  topic."  m 

On  this  sentence  nothing  occurs,  except  a  remark  similar  to  ithat 
w«s  Blade  before,  of  loose  connexion  with  the  sentence  which  precedes. 
For,  thou^  he  begins  wi&  saying, /orl^  reason^  the  foregoing  sentence, 
which  was  employed  about  the  douds  and  the  sun^  gives  no  reason  for  the 
general  proposition  he  now  lays  down.  The  reason  to  which  he  refers, 
ms  given  two  sentences  before,  when  he  observed,  that  the  eye  takes 
more  del^t  in  colours  than  in  any  other  beauty ;  and  it  was  with  that 
sentence  that  the  present  one  should  have  stood  immediately  connected, 

*'  As  the  iancy  delights  in  every  thing  that  is  great,  strange,  or  beautiful, 
and  is  still  more  pieced,  the  more  it  finds  of  these  perfections  in  the 
same  object,  so  it  is  capable  of  receiving  a  new  satisfaction  by  the  assist- 
ance of  wAer  sense.* ' 

D  d 
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Another  sense  here,  means,  grammatically,  another  s&:^e  than  fancy. 
For  there  is  no  other  thing  in  the  period  to  which  this  expression,  another 
sensCy  can  at  all  he  opposed.  He  had  not,  for  some  time,  made  mention 
of  any  sense  whatever.  He  forgot  to  add,  what  was  undoubtedly  in  his 
thoughts,  another  sense  \han  that  of  sight. 

"  Thus  any  continued  sound,  as  the  music  of  birds,  or  a  fall  of  water, 
awakens  every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  and  makes  him  more 
attentive  to  the  several  beauties  of  the  place  which  lie  before  him.  Thus, 
if  there  arises  a  fragrancy  of  smells  or  perfumes,  they  heighten  the 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  and  make  even  the  colours  and  verdure 
of  the  landsc^e  appear  more  agreeable  ;  for  the  ideas  of  both  senses 
recommend  each  other,  and  are  pleasanter  together,  than  when  they 
enter  the  mind  separately  ;  as  the  different  colours  of  a  picture,  when 
they  are  well  disposed,  set  off  one  another,  and  receive  an  additional 
beauty  from  the  advantage  of  their  situation." 

Whether  Mr.  Addison's  theory  here  be  just  or  not,  may  be  questioned. 
A  continued  sound,  such  as  that  of  a  fail  of  water,  is  so  far  from  awakening 
every  moment  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  that  nothing  is  more  likely  to  lull 
him  asleep.  It  may,  indeed,  please  the  imagination,  and  heighten 
the  beauties  of  the  scene  ;  but  it  produces  this  effect,  by  a  soothii^,  not 
by  an  awakening  influence.  With  regard  to  the  style,  nothing  appears 
exceptionable.  The  flow,  both  of  language  and  of  ideas,  is  very  agree- 
able. The  author  continues,  to  the  end,  the  same  pleasing  tram  of  thought, 
which  had  run  through  the  rest  of  the  paper  ;  and  leaves  us  agreeably 
employed  in  comparing  together  different  degrees  of  beauty. 
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CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THK  STYLE  IN  NO.  413,  OF 
THE  SPECTATOR. 

**  TRovaa  in  yesterday's  paper  we  considered  how  every  thing  that  is 
great,  new,  or  beautiful,  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagination  with  pleasure,  we 
mast  own,  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  assign  the  necessary  cause  of  this 
pleasure,  because  we  know  neither  the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor'the  sub- 
stance of  a  human  soul,  which  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity 
or  disagreeableness  of  the  on*  to  the  other  ;  and  therefore,  for  want  of 
tfuch  a  light,  all  that  we  can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is,  to  reflect 
on  those  operations  of  the  soul  that  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range, 
under  their  proper  heads  what  is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind, 
without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necessary  and  efikient  causes 
from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises." 

This  sentence,  considered  as  an  introductory  one,  must  be  acknow- 
ledged to  be  very  faulty.  An  introductory  sentence  should  never  contain 
any  thing  that  can  in  any  degree  fatigue  or  puzzle  the  reader.  When 
an  author  is  entering  on  a  new  branch  of  his  subject,  informing  us  of  what 
he  has  done,  and  what  he  proposes  farther  to  do,  we  nskturally  expect, 
that  he  should  express  himself  in  the  simplest  and  most  perspicuous  man- 
ner possible.     But  the  sentence  now  before  us  is  crowded  and  indistinct ; 
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containing  three  separate  propositions,  which,  as  I  shall  afterward  show, 
required  separate  sentences  to  have  unfolded  them.  Mr.  Addison's 
chief  excellency,  as  a  writer,  lay  in  describing  and  painting.  There  he 
is  great ;  but  in  methodizing  and  reasoning,  he  is  not  so  eminent.  As, 
besides  the  general  fault  of  prolixity  and  indistinctness,  this  sentence 
contains  several  inaccuracies,  I  shall  be  obliged  to  enter  into  a  minute 
discussion  of  its  structure  and  parts ;  a  discussioix  which  to  many  readers 
will  appear  tedious,  and  which  therefore  they  will  naturally  pass  over ; 
but  which  to  those  who  are  studying  composition,  I  hope  may  prove  of 
some  benefit. 

Though  in  yesterday* s  paper  we  contidered.  The  import  oiihot^hy  is, 
noiwithttanding  that.  When  it  appears  in  the  beginning  of  a  sentence,  its 
relative  generally  is  yet ;  and  it  is  employed  to  warn  us,  after  we  have 
been  informed  of  some  truth,  that  we  are  not  to  infer  from  it  some  other 
thing  which  we  might  perhaps  have  expected  to  follow :  as, ''  Though 
virtue  be  the  only  road  to  happiness,  yet  it  does  not  permit  the  unlimited 
gratification  of  our  desires."  Now  it  is  plain,  that  there  was  so  much  op- 
position between  the  subject  of  yesterday's  paper,  and  what  the  author 
is  now  going  to  say»  between  his  asserting  a  fact,  and  his  not  being  able  to 
assign  the  cause  of  that  fact,  as  rendered  the  use  of  this  adversative  par- 
ticle, thoughy  either  necessary  or  proper  in  the  introduction.  We  eontider* 
ed  hoTK  every  thing  that  is  great,  new,  or  beautiful  y  is  apt  to  affect  the  imagi" 
nation  with  pleasure, .  The  adverb  how  signifies,  either  the  means  by 
which,  or  the  manner  in  which,  something  is  done.  But  in  truth,  neither 
one  nor  the  other  of  these  had  been  considered  by  our  author.  He  had 
illustrated  the  fact  alone,  that  they  do  affect  the  imagination  with  plea- 
sure ;  and,  with  respect  to  the  quotnodo  or  the  hoWy  he  is  so  far  from 
having  considered  it,  that  he  is  just  going  to  show  that  it  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, and  that  we  must  rest  contented  with  the  knowledge  of  the  fact 
alone,  and  of  its  purpose  or  final  cause.  We  must  own^  that  it  is  impos* 
siblefor  us  to  cusign  the  necessary  cause  (he  means,  what  is  more  com- 
monly called  the  efficient  cause)  of  this  pleasure  ^  because  we  know  neither 
the  nature  of  an  idea,  nor  the  substance  of  a  human  souL  The  substance 
of  a  human  soul  is  certainly  a  very  uncouth  expression,  and  there  ap- 
pears no  reason  why  he  should  have  varied  from  the  wovdnaturey  which 
would  have  been  equally  applicd>le  to  idea  and  to  soul. 

Which  might  help  us,  our  author  proceeds,  to  discover  the  conformity  or 
disagreeableness  of  the  one  to  the  other.  The  whichy  at  the  banning  of 
this  member  of  the  period,  is  surely  ungrammatical,  as  it  is  a  relative, 
without  any  antecedent  in  all  the  sentence.  It  refers,  by  the  construc- 
tion, to  the  nature  of  an  idea,  or  Ae  substance  of  a  human  soul ;  but  this  is 
by  no  means  the  reference  which  the  author  intended.  His  meaning  is, 
that  our  knowii^  the  nature  of  an  idea,  and  the  substance  of  a  humaQ 
soul,  might  help  us  to  discover  the  conformity  or  disagreeableness  of  the 
one  to  the  other :  and  therefore  the  syntax  absolutely  required  the  word 
knowledge  to  have  been  inserted  as  the  antecedent  to  which,  I  have  before 
remarked,  and  the  remark  deserves  to  be  repeated,  that  nothing  is  a  more 
certain  sign  of  careless  composition  than  to  make  such  relatives  aB  whichy 
not  refer  to  any  precise  expression,  but  carry  a  loose  and  vi^e  relation 
to  the  general  strain  of  what  had  gone  before.  When  our  sentences  nm 
into  this  form,  we  may  be  assured  there  is  something  in  the  constructioQ 
of  them  that  requires  alteration.  The  phrase  of  discovering  the  eonfw* 
mity  or  disagreeableness  of  (he  one  to  the  other  is  likewise  exceptionable ; 
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for  disagneabUness  ndtber  forms  a  proper  contrast  to  tbe  other  word, 
conformity y  nor  expresses  what  the  authoi'  meant  here,  (as  f«r  as  any 
meaning  can  be  gathered  from  his  words,)  that  is,  a  certain  unsuitable- 
ness  or  want  of  conformity  to  the  nature  of  the  sonl.  To  say  the  tmth, 
this  member  of  the  sentence  had  much  better  have  been  omitted  dMiogether. 
Hu  conformity  or  disagreeableneu  of  an  idea  to  the  9ukelance  of  a  Affrnon 
sordy  is  a  phrase  which  cpnveys  to  the  mind  no  distinct  nor  intell^ble  con- 
ception whatever.  The  author  had  before  g^ven  a  sufficient  reason  for 
his  not  assigning  the  efficient  cause  of  those  pleasures  of  the  imaginakioii, 
because  we  neither  know  the  nature  of  our  own  ideas  nor  of  the  soul ; 
and  this  farther  discussion  about  the  conformity  or  disagreeablenesa  of 
the  nature  of  the  one,  to  the  substance  of  the  other,  affoids  no  clear  nor 
useful  illustration. 

And  therefore^  the  sentence  goes  (my  for  want  of  such  a  l^bt^  aU  thai  we 
can  do  in  speculations  of  this  kindy  is,  to  reflect  on  those  operaiions  of  the 
sonl  that  are  most  agreeablcy  and  to  range  under  their  proper  heads  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  misid.  The  two  expressions  in  the  begin- 
ning of  this  meBU>er,  ihereforcy  Biodfor  wasU  qf  such  a  Ughiy  eridentlv  re- 
fer to  the  same  thing,  and  are  quite  synonymous.  One  or  other  of  th^n, 
therefore ,  had  better  have  been  omitted .  Instead  of  to  range  under  their 
proper  heads,  the  language  would  have  been  smoother,  if  meir  had  be€» 
ied  out.  Without  being  able  to  trace  out  the  several  necenary  attd  ejfieien$ 
causes  from  whence  the  pleasure  or  displeasure  arises.  The  exprcasi— ^ 
from  whenccy  though  seemingly  justified  by  very  frequent  «i96e»  is  taxed  by 
Dr.  Johnson  as  a  ticious  mode  of  speech ;  seeing  whence  sloae,  has  aU 
the  power  of  from  wheneey  which  therefore  appears  an  imnecessaiy  re- 
duplication. I  sm  inclined  to  think,  that  the  whole  of  this  last  member  of 
the  sentence  had  better  have  been  dropped.  The  period  might  have 
closed  with  full  propriety,  at  the  words,  pUanng  or  displeanng  to  the 
mind.  All  that  follows,  su^ests  no  idea  that  had  not  been  fully  ccunveyed  m 
tbe  preceding  part  of  the  sentence.  It  is  a  more  expletive  adjection  which 
might  be  omitted,  not  only  without  injury  to  the  me«iing,  but  to  the  great 
relief  of  a  sentence  already  labouring  under  the  multitude  of  words. 

Having  now  finished  the  analysis  of  tius  long  sentence,  I  aminclmed  to 
be  of  opinion,  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  we  can  adventure  to  alter  Mr. 
Addison's  style,  it  may  be  done  to  advantage  here,  by  breaking  down  this 
period  in  the  following  manner :  ''  In  yesterday's  paper,  we  hove  shosvn 
that  every  thing  which  is  great,  new,  or  beairtifiil,  is  apt  to  affeejt  the 
imagination  with  pleasure.  We  nrast  own,  that  it  is  impossible  Ibr  us  to 
assign  the  efficient  cause  of  this  pleasure,  because  we  know  not  the  na* 
ture  cither  of  an  idea,  or  of  the  human  soul.  All  that  wa  can  do,  tiiefe- 
fore,  in  speculations  of  this  kind,  is  to  reflect  on  the  operatioDS  of  the 
soul,  which  are  most  agreeable,  and  to  range  under  proper  heads,  what 
is  pleasing  or  displeasing  to  the  mind."  We  proceed  now  to  tht  exami- 
nation of  the  following  sentences. 

*^  Final  causes  lie  more  bare  and  open  to  our  observation,  as  there  are 
often  a  great  variety  that  belong  to  the  same  effect :  and  thcseffhnagh 
they  are  not  altogether  so  sati^hctoiy,  are  generally  more  usdfiil  ttmo 
the  other,  as  they  give  us  greater  occasion  of  admiring  the  goodness  and 
wisdom  of  the  first  contriver." 

Though  some  difference  might  be  traced  between  the  sense  of  benre 
and  openy  yet,  as  they  are  here  employed,  they  are  so  nearly  flynony- 
mom.  that  one  of  them  was  sufficient.     It  would  have  bea^i  enoof^ 
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to  hare  said,  Final  eausea  lie  more  open  to  observation. 
help  observiDg  here,  that  the  obvioasness  of  final  cs 
ceed,  as  Mr.  Addison  supposes,  from  a  variety  of  ti 
die  same  effect,  which  is  often  not  the  case ;  but  froi 
ascertain  more  clearly,  from  our  own  experience, 
final  cause  with, the  circumstances  of  our  condition  ; 
stituent  parts  of  subjeeits,  whence  efficient  causes  p 
most  pifft  beyond  the  reach  of  our  faculties.    .But 
spects  the  thought  more  than  the  style,  it  is  sufficieni 
that  when  he  says,  a  great  variety  that  belor^  to  the  i 
pression,  strictly  considered,  is  not  altogether  proper, 
properly  said  to  belong  to  the  principd ;  not  the  principal  to  the  acces- 
sory.    Now  an  effect  is  considered  as  the  accessory  or  consequetice  of 
its  cause ;  and  therefore,  though  we  mi^  well  say  a  variety  of  effects 
belong  to  the  same  cause,  it  seems  not  s«  proper  to  say,  that  a  variety  of 
causes  belong  to  the  same  eiiecl. 

^'  One  of  the  final  causes  of  our  delight  in  any  thing  that  is  great,  may 
be  this :  The  Supreme  Author  of  our  being  has  so  formed  the  soul  of 
man,  that  nothing  but  himself  can  be  its  last,  adequate,  and  proper  hap-^ 
pioess.  Because,  therefore,  a  great  part  of  our  hap][nness  must  arise 
from  the  contemplation  of  his  being,  that  he  might  give  our  souls  a  just 
velidi  of  such  a  contemplation,  he  has  made  them  naturally  delight  in  the 
appreheasion  of  what  is  great  or  unlimited.'' 

The  concurrence  of  two  conjunctions,  heeau$e,  therefore^  forms  rather 
a  harsh  and  unpleaaing  beginning  of  the  hist  of  these  sentences  ;  and,  in 
the  close,  one  would  think,  that  the  author  might  have  devised  a  happier 
word  than  apprehension,  to  be  applied  to  what  is  unlimited.  But  that  I 
may  noit  be  thought  hypercritical,  I  shall  make  no  farther  observation 
en  these  sentences. 

''  Our  admiration,  which  is  a  very  pleasing  motion  of  the  mind,  im« 
mediately  rises  at  the  consideration  of  any  ol^ct  that  takes  up  a  good 
deal  of  room  in  the  &ncy,  and,  by  consequence,  will  improve  into  the 
highest  pitdi  of  astonishment  and  devotion,  when  we  contemplate  his 
nature,  that  is  neither  circumscribed  by  time  nor  place,  nor  to  be  com 
prehended  by  the  largest  capacity  of  a  created  being." 

Here  our  author's  style  rises  beautifully  along  with  the  thought. 
However  inaccurate  he  may  sometimes  be  when  coolly  philosophizing, 
yet,  whenever  Ihs  fancy  is  awakened  by  description,  or  his  mind,  as 
here,  warmed  with  some  glowing  sentiment,  he  presently  becomes  great, 
and  discovers  in  his  language  the  hand  of  a  master.  Every  one  must 
observe,  witii  what  felicity  this  period  is  constructed.  The  words  are 
loi^  and  majestic.  The  members  rise  one  above  another,  and  conduct 
the  sentence,  at  last,  to  that  fiill  and  harmonious  close,  which  leaves 
upon  the  mind  such  an  impression,  as  the  author  intended  to  leave,  of 
something  uncommonly  great,  awful,  and  magnificent. 

"He  has  annexed  a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is 
new,  or  uncommon,  that  he  might  encourage  us  in  the  pursuit  of  know- 
ledge, and  engage  us  to  search  into  the  wonders  of  creation ;  for  every 
new  idea  brings  such  a  pleasure  along  with  it,  as  rewards  the  pains  we 
have  taken  in  its  acquisition,  and  consequently  serves  as  a  motive  to  put 
us  upwi  firesh  dscoveries." 

The  lan^age  in  this  sentence  is  clear  and  precise :  only,  we  can- 
not but  observe,  in  thip,  and  the  two  following  sentences,  which  are 
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constructed  in  the  same  manner,  a  strong  proof  of  Mr.  Addison's  unrea- 
sonable partiality  to  the  particle  t^a^,  in  preference  to  which.  Annexed 
a  secret  pleasure  to  the  idea  of  any  thing  that  is  new  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage  us.  Here  the  first  that  stands  for  a  relative  pronoun, 
and  the  next  that,  at  the  distance  only  of  four  words,  is  a  conjunction. 
This  confusion  of  sounds  serves  to  embarrass  style.  Much  better,  sure, 
to  have  said,  the  idea  of  any  thing  which  is  nem  or  uncommon,  that  he 
might  encourage.  The  expression  with  which  the  sentence  concludes, 
a  motive  to  put  us  upon  fresh  discoveries,  is  flat,  and,  in  some  degree,  im- 
proper. He  should  have  said,  put  us  upon  milking  fresh  discoveries  ; 
or  rather,  serves  as  a  motive  inciting  us  to  make  fresh  discoveries, 

"  He  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beadtifuHn  our  own  species,  plea- 
sant, that  all  creatures  might  be  tempted  to  multiply  their  kind,  and  fill 
the  world  with  inhabitants ;  for,  it  is  very  remarkable,  that,  wherever 
nature  is  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster,  (the  result  of  any  unna- 
tural mixture)  the  breed  is  incapable  of  propagating  its  likeness,  and  of 
founding  a  new  order  of  creatures  ;  so  that,  unless  all  animals  were  al- 
lured by  the  beauty  of  their  own  species,  generation  would  be  at  an 
end,  and  the  earth  impeopled.^' 

Here  ve  must,  however  reluctantly,  return  to  the  employment  of 
censure :  for  this  is  among  the  worst  sentences  our  author  ever  wrote  ; 
and  contains  a  variety  of  blemishes.  Taken  as  a  whole,  it  is  extremely 
deficient  in  unity.  Instead  of  a  complete  proposition,  it  contains  a  sort 
of  chain  of  reasoning,  the  links  of  which  are  so  ill  put  together,  that  it 
is  with  difficulty  we  can  trace  the  connexion ;  and,. unless  we  take  the 
trouble  of  perusing  it  several  times,  it  wiU  leave  nothing  on  the  mind 
but  an  indistinct  and  obscure  impression. 

Besides  this  general  fault,  respecting  the  meaning,  it  contains  some 
great  inaccuracies  in  language.  First,  God's  having  made  every  thing 
which  is  beautiful  in  our  own  species,  (that  is,  in  the  human  species,)  plea- 
sant, is  certainly  no  motive  for  all  creatures,  for  beasts,  and  birds,  and 
fishes,  to  multiply  their  kind.  What  the  author  meant  to  say,  thou^  he 
has  expressed  himself  in  so  erroneous  a  manner,  undoubtedly  was,  "  In 
all  the  different  orders  of  creatures,  he  has  made  every  thing,  which  is 
beautiful,  in  their  own  species,  pleasant,  that  all  creatures  might  be 
tempted  to  multiply  their  kind. "  The  second  member  of  the  sentence  is 
still  worse.  For  it  is  very  remarkable,  that  wherever  native  iseroHinthe 
production  of  a  monster,  ^c.  The  reason  which  he  here  gives,  for  the 
preceding  assertion,  intimated  by  the  casual  particle/or,  is  far  from  be- 
ing obvious.  The  connexion  of  thought  is  not  readily  apparent,  and 
would  have  required  an  intermediate  step,  to  render  it  distinct  But 
what  does  he  mean,  by  nature  being  crost  in  the  production  of  a  monster? 
One  m^ht  understand  him  to  mean,  'disappointed  in  its  intention  of 
producing  a  monster,"  as  when  we  say,  one  is  crost  in  his  pursuits,  we 
mean,  that  he  is  disappointed  in  accomplishing  the  end  which  he  intend- 
ed. Had  he  said,  crost  by  the  production  of  a  monster,  the  sense  would 
have  been  more  intelligible.  But  the  proper  rectification  of  the  expres- 
sion would  be  to  insert  the  adverb  as,  before  the  preposition  in,  after 
this  manner ;  wherever  nature  is  crost,  as  in  the  production  of  a  montUr. 
The  insertion  of  this  particle  as,  throws  so  much  light  on  the  construc- 
tion of  this  member  of  the  sentence,  that  I  am  very  much  inclined  to 
believe,  it  had  stood  thus  originally,  in  our  author's  manuscript ;  and 
that  the  present  readii^g  is  a  typ<^raphica]  error,  which,  liaviog  crept 
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into  the  first  editioQ  of  the  Spectator,  ran  through  all  the  subsequent 
ones* 

<'  In  the  last  place,  he  has  made  every  thing  that  is  beautiful,  in  all 
other  respects,  pleasant,  or  rather  has  made  so  many  objects  appear  beau- 
.  tiful,  that  he  might  render  the  whole  creation  more  gay  and  delightful. 
He  has  given  almost  every  thing  about  us  the  power  of  raising  an  agree- 
able idea  in  the  imagination ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  behold  his 
works  with  coldness  or  indifference,  and  to  survey  so  many  beauties 
without  a  secret  satisfaction  and  complacency." 

The  idea,  here,  is  so  just,  and  the  language  sq  clear,  flowing,  and 
agreeable,  that,  to  remark  any  diffuseness  which  may  be  attributed  to 
these  sentences,  would  be  justly  esteemed  hypercritical. 

^'  Things  would  make  but  a  poor  appearance  to  the  eye,  if  we  saw 
them  only  in  their  proper  figures  and  motions :  and  what  reason  can  we 
assign  for  their  exciting  in  us  many  of  those  ideas  which  are  different 
from  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  objects  th^nselves,  (for  such  are  light 
in  colours)  were  it  not  to  add 'supernumerary  ornaments  to  the  uni- 
verse, and  make  it  more  agreeable  to  the  ims^ation  ?" 

Our  author  is  now  entering  on  a  theory,  which  he  is  about  to  illus- 
trate, if  not  with  much  philosophical  accuracy,  yet  with  great  beauty  of 
fancy,  and  glow  of  expression.  A  strong  instance  of  his  want  of  accu- 
racy, appears  in  the  manner  in  which  he  opens  the  subject.  For  what 
meaning  is  there  in  things  exciting  in  its  many  of  thost  ideas  which  are 
di^erentfrom  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  ohftcts?  No  one,  sure,  ever 
imagined  that  our  ideas  exist  in  the  objects.  Ideas,  it  is  agreed  on  all 
hands,  can  exist  nowhere  but  in  the  mmd.  What  Mr.  Locke's  philoso- 
phy teaches,  and  what  our  author  should  have  said,  is  exciting  in  nsmany 
ideas  of  qualities  which  are  ^^erentfrom  any  thing  that  exists  in  the  ob- 
jects. The  ungraceful  parenthesis  which  fdlows, /or  such  are  light  and 
colours,  had  far  better  have  been  avoided,  and  incorporated  with  the  rest 
of  the  sentence,  in  this  manner ;  ^*  exciting  in  us  many  ideas  of  qualities, 
such  s»  light  and  colours,  which  are  different  from  any  thing  that  exists 
in  the  objects." 

"  We  are^very  where  entertained  with  pleasing  shows  and  appari- 
tions. We  discover  imaginary  glories  in  the  heavens,  and  in  the  earth, 
and  see  some  of  this  visionary  beauty  poured  out  upon  the  whole  crea- 
tion ;  but  what  a  rough,  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  enter- 
tained with,  did  all  her  colouring  disappear,  and  the  several  distinctions 
of  light  and  shade  vanish?  In  short,  our  souls  are  delightfuBy  lost  and 
bewildered  in  a  pleasing  delusion ;  and  we  walk  about  like  the  enchanted 
hero  of  a  romance,  who  sees  beautiful  castles,  woods,  and  meadows; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  hears  the  warbling  of  birds,  and  the  purling  of 
streams ;  but  upon  the  finishing  of  some  secret  spell,  the  fantastic  scene 
breaks  up,  and  the  disconsolate  knight  finds  himself  on  a  barren  heath, 
or  in  a  soUtary  desert." 

After  havii^  been  obliged  to  point  out  several  inaccuracies,  I  return 
with  much  more  pleasure  to  the  display  of  beauties,  for  which  we  have 
DOW  full  scope ;  for  these  two  sentences  are  such  as  do  the  highest  honour 
to  Mr.  Addison's  talents  as  a  writer.  Warmed  with  the  idea  he  had 
laid  hold  of,  his  delicate  sensibihty  to  the  beauty  of  nature  is  finely 
displayed  in  the  illustration  of  it.  The  style  is  flowing  and  full,  without 
being  too  diffuse.  It  is  flowery,  but  not  gaudy :  elevated,  but  not 
ostentatious. 
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Amidst  this  blaze  of  beauties,  it  is  necessary  for  ns  to  remark  one  op 
two  inaccuracies.  When  it  is  said,  towards  the  close  of  the  first  of 
those  sentences,  what  a  rough  unsightly  sketch  of  nature  should  we  be  enter  ^ 
iained  with,  the  preposition  mth  should  hare  been  placed  at  the  begin- 
ning, rather  than  at  the  end  of  this  member  ;  and  the  word  entertaitied, 
is  li^th  improperly  applied  here,  and  carelessly  repeated  from  the  former 
part  of  the  sentence.  It  was  there  employed  according  to  Hs  more  com- 
mon use,  as  relating  to  agreeable  objects.  We  are  every  where  entertained 
with  pleasing  shows.  Here,  it  would  have  been  more  proper  to  hare 
changed  the  phrase,  and  said,  with  what  a  rough  unsightiy  dutch  ofnatura 
should  we  be  presented.  At  the  close  of  the  second  sentence,  where  it  is 
said,  the  fantastic  scene  breaks  up,  the  expression  is  tively,  but  not  alto- 
gether justifiable.     An  assembly  bre<dcs  up  ;  a  scene  clous  or  disappears. 

Excepting  these  two  sli^t  inaccuracies^  the  style  here  is  not  only 
correct,  but  perfectly  elegant.  The  most  striking  beauty  of  the  passage 
arises  from  the  happy  simile  which  the  author  employs,  and  the  fine  illus- 
tration which  it  gives  to  the  thou^t.  The  enckaaUed  hero,  the  beautiful 
castles,  the  fantastic  scene,  the  secret  spell^  the  disconsolate  kn^ht,  are 
terms  chosen  with  the  utmost  felicity,  and  strongly  recall  all  those  ro- 
mantic ideas  with  which  he  intended  to  amuse  our  imagination.  Few 
authors  are  more  successful  in  their  imagery  than  Mr.  Allison ;  and  few 
passages  in  his  works,  or  in  those  of  any  author,  are  more  beautiful  and 
picturesque,  than  that  on  which  we  have  been  commenting. 

<<  It  is  not  improbable,  that  something  like  this  may  be  the  state  of  the 
soul  aAer  its  first  separation,  in  respect  oi  the  images  it  will  receive 
from  matter ;  though,  indeed,  the  ideas  of  cc^ours  are  so  pleasing  and 
beautiful  in  the  inclination,  that  it  is  possible  the  sc^il  will  not  be  de- 
prived of  them,  but^  perhaps,  find  them  exited  by  some  other  occasional 
cause,  as  they  are,  at  present,  by  the  different  impressions  of  the  subtile 
matter  on  the  organ  of  sight.'' 

As  all  human  things,  siter  having  attained  the  summitt  begin  to  d&* 
cline,  we  must  acknowledge,  that,  hi  this  sentence,  there  is  a  sensible 
falling  off  from  the  beauty  of  what  went  before.  It  is  bn^n,  and  defi- 
cient in  unity.  Its  parts  are  not  sufficiently  compacted.*  It  contains, 
besides,  some  faulty  expressions.  When  it  is  said,  something  like  this  may 
ho  the  state  of^e  soul,  to  the  pronoun  this,  there  is  no  determined  ante- 
cedent ;  it  refers  to  the  general  import  of  the  preceding  description, 
which,  as  I  have  several  times  reanarked,  always  renders  style  olum^ 
and  inelegant,  if  not  obscure — ^  state  of  tht  soul  after  its  first  separaiioHy 
appears  to  be  an  incomplete  phrase,  and  first  seems  a  useless,  and  eveft 
an  improper  word.  More  diitinct  if  he  hsA  said,  ttmte  of  the  smd  imme" 
diately  on  its  separation  from  the  body.  The  adrevh  perhaps  is  redundant, 
after  having  just  before  said,  it  is  impossibk. 

<'  I  have  here  supposed  that  my  reader  b  acquainted  with  that  great 
modem  discovery,  which  is,  at  present,  universally  acknowledged  by  M 
the  inquiFers  into  natural  philosophy :  namely,  that  light  and  colours,  as 
apprehended  by  the  imagination,  are  only  ideas  in  th^  mind,  said  not  quali*^ 
ties  that  have  any  existence  in  matter.  As  this  is  a  truth  which  has  beenr 
proved  incontestaUy  by  many  modem  philos^bers,  and  is,  indeed,  one 
of  the  finest  speculations  in  that  science,  if  the  English  reaciter  Would  see 
the  notion  explained  at  large,  he  may  find  it  hi  the  e^ith  chapter  of  the 
second  book  of  Mr.  Locke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understandii^'* 

In  these  two  concluding  sentences,  the  author,  hastening  to  finish.  *p» 
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peantowriter^hep  carelessly.  In  thefirst  of  them,  a  manifest  tautoloj^ 
occurs,  when  he  speaks  of  w^at  is  univertally  acknamltdg^d  hy  all  ingnt- 
rers.  In  the  second  when  he  calls  a  truth  which  has  been  tncontestably 
proved  ;  first,  a  spectUatian^  and  afterward  a  notion^  the  language  surely 
IS  not  very  accurate.  When  he  adds,  one  of  the  finest  speculations  in  that 
Mcience,  it  does  not,  at  first,  appear  what  science  he  means.  One  would 
imagine,  he  meant  to  refer  to  modem  philosophers ;  for  natural  philosophy 
(to  which,  doubtless,  he  refers)  staiids  at  much  too  great  a  distance  to 
be  the  proper  or  obyious  antecedent  to  the  pronoun  that.  The  circum- 
stance tomffd  the  clos^  if  the  BngHeh  reader  would  see  the  notion  ex- 
plained at  large,  he  may  find  it,  is  properly  taken  notice  of  by  the  author 
of  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  wrong  turanged,  and  is  rectified  thus  ; 
the  EngUsk  reader,  if  he  would  see  the  nation  explained  at  large,  mofy  ^ 
find  it,^. 

In  concluding  the  examination  of  this  paper,  we  may  observe,  that 
though  not  a  very  long  one,  it  exhibits  a  striking  view  both  of  the  beau* 
ties,  and  the  defects,  of  Mr.  Addison's  style.  It  contains  some  of  the 
best,  and  some  of  the  worst  sentences,  that  are  to  be  found  in  his  work;:. 
But  upon  the  whole,  it  is  an  agreeable  and  elegant  essay. 
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CBITICAt  EXAMINATION  OP  THiT  STYLE  IN  JNo.  414,  OF  TflE 
SPECTATOR. 

'  t 

*'  If  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  art,  as  they  are  qualified  ta 
entertain  the  imi^natioB,  we  shall  fiiyi  the  last  very  defective  in  com- 
parison of  the  fonner  ;  for  though  they  may  aometimes  appear  as  beauti-v  * 
ful  or  strange,  they  can  have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  im*- 
mensity  which  afford  so  great  an  entertainment  to  the  mind  of  the  be- 
holder.' 

I  had  occasion  former^  to  •bserve,  that  an  introductory  sentence 
should  always  be  short  and  simple,  and  contain  no  more  matter  than  is' 
necessary  for  opening  the  subject.  This  sentence  leads  to  a  repetition 
of  this  observation,  as  it  contains  both  an  assertion  and  the  proof  of  that 
assertion ;  two  things  which,  for  the  most  part,  but  especially  at  first 
setting  out,  are  with  more  advantage  kept  separate.  It  would  certainly 
have  been  better,  if  this  sentence  had  contained  only  the  assertion, 
ending  with  the  vford  former  f  and  if  a  new  one  had  then  begun,  entefw  . 
ing  on  the  proofs  of  nature's  sviperiority  over  art,  which  is  the  subject 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  The  proper  division  of  the 
period  I  shall  point  out»  after  having  first  made  a  few  observations  which 
occur  on  difiierent  pnrts  of  it 

•  ff  we  eonnder  the  works.  Perhaps  it  might  have  been  preferable  if  oqr 
author  had  begun,  with  sayiug,  when  we  consider  the  works.  Discourse 
oug^t  ahrays  to  begin,  when  it  is  poasihle,  with  a  clear  proposition.  - 
The  if,  which  is  here  employed,  converts  the  sentence  into  a  supposition, 
which  is  alwsgfs  in  some  decree  enimgliog,  and  proper  to  be  used  only 
when  the  course  of  reasoning  renders  it  necessary.  As  this  obaervatioo, 
however,  nwy,  perhmgi,  be  considered  as  over-refinef|,  and.a8  ^he  sense 
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would  have  remained  the  same  m  either  form  of  expressictt,  I  do  not 
mean  to  charge  our  author  with  any  error  on  this  account.  We  cannot 
abjsolve  him  from  inaccuracy  in  what  immediately  iMlow8-*-Ae  vtorks  of 
nature  and  art.  It  is  the  scope  of  the  author,  throu^^uft  this  whole 
paper,  to  compare  nature  and  art  together,  and  to  oppose  them  ia  seve* 
ral  views  to  each  other.  Certainly,  Uierefore,  in  the  beginning,  he  oq|^ 
to  have  kept  them  as  distinct  as  possible,  by  interposing  the  prepo9itio9» 
and  saying,  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art.  As  the  WY»dt  stand  'at  pre- 
sent, they  would  lead  us  to  think  that  he  is  going  te  treat  of  these  wcurks^ 
not  as  contrasted,  but  as  connected  ;  as  united, in  forming  one  whtde. 
When  I  speak  of  body  and  soul  as  united  in  the  human  nature,  I  would 
interpose  neither  article  nor  preposition  between  them ;  ^*  man  is  com- 

« pounded  of  soul  and  body."  But  the  case  is  altered,  if  I  mean  to  distin* 
guish  them  from  each  other ;  then  I  represent  them  as  separate^  and  sagr^ 
*«  I  am  to  treat  of  the  interest  of  the  soul,  end  of  the  body." 

Though  they  may  S9inetifnes  appear  as  beautiful  or  strange^  I  CittiOt 
help  considering  this  as  a  loose  member  of  die  period,  it  does  not 
clearly  appear  at  first  what  the  antecedent  is  to  they,     la  raadiag  ob- 

^  wards,  we  see  the  works  of  art  to  be  meant ;  hut  from  the  structure  of 
the  sentence,  they  might  be  understood  to  refer  to  the  former  ^  as  well  as 
to  the  last.  In  what  follows,  there  is  a  greater  ambiguity'--^iKty  sotsfietimes 
appear  as  heaviifiA  or  strange.  It  is  very  doubtful  in  what  sense  we  are 
to  understand  asy  in  this  passage.  For,  according  as  it  is  accented  in 
reading,  it  may  signify,  that  they  appear  equally  beautiful  or  strange^to  fnt, 
with  the  works  of  nature ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  fiatin  tnm :  or 
it  may  signify  no  more  than  that  iheyamear  in  th^  ligM  cf  beaul^ul  mni 
strange ;  and  then  it  has  the  force  of  the  Latin  tanquam^  without  im- 
porting any  comparison.  An  expres^on  so  ambigaom  is  idways  feulty  ; 
and  it  is  doubly  so  here  ;  because,  if  the  author  isttended  the  former 
sense,  and  meant  (as  seems  most  probable^  to  employ  «»  for  a  mark  of 

.  comparison^  it  was  necessary  to  have  mentioned  both  the  compared  ob- 
jects ;  whereas  only  one  member  of  the  comparison  is  here  mentioned, 
viz.  the  works  of  art :  and  if  he  intended  the  latter  sense,  a$  was  in  that 
case  superfluous  and  encumbering,  and  he  had  better  have  said  simjply, 
appear  beautiful  or  strange.  The  epithet  strange,  which  Mr.  Addkoa 
applies  to  the  works  of  art,  eailmot  be  praised.  Strange  wor^f^  appears 
not  by  any  means  a  hi^py  expression  to  sign^  what  he  here  intends, 
^vhich  is  new  or  uncommon. 

The  sentence  concludes  wifh  much  harmony  and  dignity ;  ^tey  eon 
have  nothing  in  them  of  that  vastness  and  immennty  which  aff^  m 
great  an  entertainment  to  tho  mind  of  the  beholder.  There  is  hare  a  ful- 
ness and  grandeur  of  expression  well  suited  to  the  subject ;  though,  per- 
haps, entertainment  is  not  quite  the  properword  ftr  enressingthe  eflfect 
which  vastness  and  immensity  have  upon  the  mind.  Reviewing  the  ob- 
servations that  have  been  made  on  this  period,  it  midit,  I  think,  with 
advantage,  be  resolved  into  two  sentences,  somewhat  after  this  manner : 
*^  When  we  consider  the  works  of  nature  and  of  art,  as  ^ey  are  quafified 
to  entertain  the  imagination,  we  shall  find  the  latter  very  defective  in 

.  comparison  of  the  former*  The  works  of  art  may  sometknes  appear  no 
less  beautiful  or  uncommon  than  those  of  nature ;  but  they  caniiave  no- 
thing of  that  vastness  and  inamensity  which  so  hi^ily  transport  the  mind 
of  the  behoWer. 
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•^  Tlie  <«ie,"  proceeds  cmr  author  in  the  next  sentenoe,  "  may  be  as 
peUle  anddelkate  as  the  other  -,  but  can  never  show  herself  so  august 
and  magnificent  in  the  de^gn." 

The  oife€  and  the  other,  in  the  first  part  of  his  sentence,  must  unques- 
lienably  refer  to  tihe  tr^Hb  of  nature  and  of  art.  For  of  these  he  had 
been  speakhig  immediately  before ;  and  with  reference  to  the  plural 
word  t»oHbi,  had  employed  the  plural  pronoun  they.  But  in  the  course 
of  the  sentence,  he  drops  this  construction,  and  passes  very  incongru- 
^'  ously  to  the  pefsonificatiooiof  art — can  never  show  herself.  To  render 
"^-hB  style  consistent,  art,  aadwjiihe  works  of  art,  should  have  been  made 
tiie  nominative  in  thiB  sentenee.  Art  may  be  as  polite  and  delicate  as 
ne$nre,but  cim  neper  show  herself.  Polite  is  a  term  oflener  applied  to 
persons  and  to  manners,  than  to  things ;  and  is  employed  to  signify  their 
being  highly  cinlized.  Polished,  or  refined,  was  the  idea  which  the 
Bn^ttOT  had  in  view.  Though  the  general  turn  of  this  sentence  be  elegant, 
jet,  in  order  to  render  it  perfect,  I  must  obsenre,  that  the  concluding 
Words,  tfi  the  design,  should  either  have  been  altogether  omitted,  or 
sotte^ug  should  have  been  properly  opposed  to  them  in  the  preceding 
member  ^  the  period,  ^us  :  <*  Art  may,  in  the  execution,  be  as  polished 
Imd  deKcafte  as  nature;  but,  in  the  design,  can  never  show  herself  so 
august  and  magoificeat." 

*'  There  is  something  more  bold  and  masl^rly  in  the  rough,  careless 
strokes  of  nature,  than  in  the  nice  touches  and  embellishments  of  art." 

This  sentence  is  perfiBCtly  happy  and  elegant ;  and  carries,  in  all  the 
expressions,  that  cmriosa/dieitas,  Ur  which  Mr.  Addison  is'so  oflen  re- 
markable. Bold  eohd  mmsterly^  are  words  applied  with  the  utmost  pro* 
priety.  The  strokes  ofnaiure^sere  finely  opposed  to  the  touches  <fart; 
and  the  rouf^  strokes  to  the  nice  touches;  the  former,  painting  the  free- 
dom and  ease  of  nature,  and  the  oth^,  the  diminutive  eacactness  of  art ; 
tvhile  both  are  introduced  beftre  uf  afr  different  peribrmers,  and  thmr 
rdapective  merits  in  execution  very  justly  contrasted  with  each  other. 

'^  The  beauties  of  the  most  stately  garden  or  palace  lie  in  a  narrow 
eompass,  Oie  imagination  imai^diately  runs  them  over,  and  requii^ 
sometfiing  else  to  gratify  her ;  but  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature,  the  si|dit 
wanders  up  and  down  witkoui  confinement,  and  is  fed  with  an  infimte 
variety  of  images,  without  any  certain  stintor  number." 

Thn  sentence  is  not  aKogether  so  oorrect  and  elegant  as  the  former. 
It  carries,  however,  in  the  nudn»  the  character  of  our  author's  style ; 
liot  strictly  accurate,. but  i^eeable.  easy«  and  unaffected;  enlivened, 
too,  with  a  sHght  personification  of  the  imagination,  iffaiqh  gives  a  gavetj 
to  the  period.  Petiiaps  it  had  been  better,  if  this  personification  of  the 
iBiagination,  with  which  the  ^ntence  is  introduced,  had  been  continued 
tiiroughout,  and.ttot  changad  unnecessarify,  and  even  improperly,  into 
Hgki,  in  ttie  second  member,  wUebis  contrary  both  to  unity  andel^^ance. 
It  mi^t  hate  stood  thus:  the  imagination  imvueiiatdy^rvMS  them  roer^ 
and  rofuires  something  ^se  to  grattfy  her  ;  hu  in  the  wide  fields  of  nature^ 
phewandersupoMddown  withouicim^inemeni*  The  epithet  stately,  i^oh 
the  author  uses  in  the  beginnntg  of  the  sentence,  is  applicable,  wiUi  more 
•propriety,  to  palaces  ttmn  to  gardens.  The  close  of  the  sentence,  with' 
ovt  any  certain  stiftt  or  number,  may  be  objected  to,  as  bodi  superfluous 
aednngraCefiil.  It  might  perhaps  have  terminated  better  in  this  manner : 
Ae  iefed  wOhan  infinite  variety  of  images  y  and  wanders  up  and  down 
witho^ft  oonfinemenf. 
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**  For  this  reason,  we  always  find  the  poet  m  love  with  a  country  life, 
where  nature  appears  in  the  greatest  perfection,  and  furnishes  out  all 
•those  scenes  that  are  most  apt  to  delight  the  imagination." 

There  is  nothing  in  this  sentence  to  attract  particular  attention.  One 
would  think  it  was  rather  the  conntrn,  jthan  a  catmtry  life^  on  which  the 
remark  here  made  should  rest.  A  eoutttry  life  may  be  productive  of 
simphcity  of  manners,  and  of  o6ier  virtues :  but  it  is  toythe  country  itself, 
that  the  properties  here  mentioned  belong,- of  displaying  the  beauties  of 
nature,  and  furnishing  those  scenes  which  delight  the  Imitation. 

<'  But  though  there  we  several  of  these  wild  scenes  that  are  more  . 
delightful  than  any  ailificial  shows,  yet  we  find  the  works  of  nature  still 
more  pleasant,  the  more  they  resemble  those  of  art ;  for  in  this  case  our 
pleasure  rises  firom  a  double  principle  ;  from  the  Hgreeableness  of  the 
objects  to  the  eye,  and  from  their  similitude  to  other  objects  j  we  are 
pleased,  as  well  with  comparing  their  beauties,  as  with  surveymg  them^ 
and  can  represent  them  to  our  minds  either  as  copies  or  as  originals. 
Hence  it  is,  that  we  take  delight  in  a  prospect  which  is  well  laid  out^ 
and  diversified  with  fields  and  meadows,  lyoods  and  rivers  ;  in  those  acci- 
,  dental  landscapes  of  trees,  clouds,  andxities,  that  are  sometimes  found 
in  the  veins  of  marble,  in  the  curious  fretwork  of  rocks  and  grottos  ; 
and,  in  a  word,  in  any  thing  that  ]^a^  such  a  degree  of  varietjf  and  regu* 
larity  as  may  seem  the  effect  of  design,  in  what  we  call  the  works  of 
chance." 

The  style^  in  the  two  sentences  which  compose  this  paragrapih,  is 
smooth  and  perspicuous.  It  lies  open  in  some  places  to  criticism ;  but 
lest  the  reader  should  be  tired  of  what  he  may  consider  as  petty  remarks, 
1  shall  pass  over  any  which  these  sentences  suggest ;  the  ratheK,  too, 
as  the  idea  which  they  present  to  us  of  nature's  resembling  art,  of  art's 
being  considered  as  an  original,  and  nature  as  a  copy,  seems  not  very 
distinct  nor  well  brought  out,  nor  imked  very  material  to  our  author'^ 
purpose. 

<'If  the  products  of  nature  rise  in  value,  according  as  they  more  or 
less  resemble  those  of  art,  we  may  be  sure  that  artificial  works  receive 
a  greater  advantage  from  the  resemblance  of  such  as  are  natural ;  be* 
cause  here  the  similitude  is  not  oidy  pleasant,  but  the  pattern  more  per* 
feet." 

It  is  necessary  to  our  present  design,  to- point  out  two  considerable 
inaccuracies  which  occtir  in  this  sentence.  If- ih$  products  (he  had  bet- 
ter have  said  the  productions)  of  nature  rise  in  value  according  as  Hkey 
more  or  less  resemble  those  of  art.  Does  he  mean,  that  these  productions 
rise  in  value  both  according  as  they  more  resemide^  and  as  they  less  reseat' 
ble^  those  of  art  ?  His  meaning  uodoubtedl^  is,  that  they  nse  in  value 
only,  according  as  they  more  resemble  6iem :  and,  therefore,  either  these 
words,  or  less^  must  be  struck  out,  or  the  sentence  must  run  thus— ^o- 
ductions  of  natme  rise  or  sink  in  value^  according  om  they  more  or  tees 
resemble.  The  present  construction  of  the  sentence,  has  plainly  been 
owing  to  hasty  and  careless  writing. 

The  other  inaccuracy  is  towards  the  end  of  the  sentence,  and  ^rves 
to  illustrate  a  rule  which  1  formerly  gave  concerning  the  position  of 
adverbs.  The  author  says,  because  here  the  similitude  is  not  only  pleasant, 
tut  the  pattern  more  perfect,  Her^,  by  the  position  of  the  adverb  onlyy 
we  are  led  to  ims^ne  that  he  is  going  to  give  some  other  property  of  the 
sirnUif  udc,  that  is  not  only  pleasanf,  as  he  says,  but  more  than  pleasant^ 
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it  is  aseful,  or,  on  some  account  or  other,  valuable. .  Whereas,  he  is 
going  to  oppose  another  thing  to  the  similitude  itself;  and  not  to  this  pro- 
perty  of  its  being  pleasant ;  and,  therefore,  the  right  collocation,  beyond 
•'  doubt,  was,  because  here  not  anfy  the  similitude  is  pleasanty  but  the  pattern 
m<Mre  perfect;  the  contrast  lying,  not  between  pleasant  and  more  perfect  ^ 
but  between  similitude  and  pattern.  Much  of  the  clearness  and  neatness 
of  style  depends  on  such  attentions  as  these. 

'*  The  prettiest  lands^pe  I  eter  saw,  was  one  drawn  on  the  walls  of 
a  dark  room,  which  stood  opposite  on  one  side  to  a  navigable  river,  and 
on  the  other,  to  a  park.     The  experiment  is  very  common  in  optics." 

In  the  description  of  the  landscape  which  ibUows,  Mr.  Addison  is 
abundantly  happy ;  but  in  this  introduction  to  it,  he  is  obscure  and  in- 
distinct. One  who  had  not  seen  the  experiment  of  the  camera  obscura, 
could  comprehend  nothing  of  what  he  meant.  And  even,  after  we  un- 
derstand what  he  points  at,  we  are  at  some  loss,  whether  to  understand 
his  description  as  oi  one  continued  landscape,  or  of  two  different  ones, 
produced  by  the  projection  of  twp  camera  obscuras  on  opposite  walls. 
The  scene,  which  I  am  inclined  to  think  Mr.  Addison  here  refers  to,  is 
Greenwich  park ;  with  the  prospect  of  the  Thames,  as  seen  by  a  camera 
obscura,  which  is  placed  in  a  small  room  in  the  upper  story  of  the  ob- 
servatory ;  where  I  remember  to  have  seen,  many  years  ago,  the  whole 
scene  here  described,  cdrresponding  so  much  to  Mr.  Addison's  account 
of  it  in  this  passage,  that,  at  the  time,  it  recalled  it  to  my  memory. 

As  the  observatory  stands  in  the  middle  of  the  park,  it  overiooks, 
from  one  side,  both  the  river  and  the  park  ;  and  the  objects  afterward 
p  mentioned,  the  ships,  the  trees,  and  the  deer,  are  presented  in  one 
view,  without  needing  any  assistance  from  opposite  walls.  Put  into 
plainer  language,  the  sentence  mi^t  run  thus :  ''  The  prettiest  landscape 
I  ever  saw,  was  one  formed  by  a  ^camera  obscura,  a  common  optical  in- 
strument, on  the  wall  of  a  darkroom,  which  overlooked  a  navigable  river 
and  a  park." 

''  Here  you  might  discover  the  waves  and  fluctuations  of  the  water  in 
strong  and  proper  colours,  with  the  picture  of  a  ship  entering  at  one 
end,  and,  sailing  by  degrees  through  the  whole  piece.  On  another,  there 
appeared  the  green  shadows  of  trees,  waving  to  and  fro  with  the  wind, 
and  herds  of  deer  among  them  in  miniature,  leaping  about  upon  the 
wall." 

Bating  one  or  two  small  inaccuracies,  this  is  beautiful  and  hvely  paint- 
ing. The  principal  inaccuracy  lies  in  the  connexion  of  the  two  senten« 
ces,  here^  and  on  another.  I  suppose  the  author  meant,  on  one  side,  and 
on  another  side.  •  As  it  stands^  another  is  ungrammatical,  having  nothing 
to  which  it  refers.  But  the  flucti^tions  of  the  water,  the  ship  entering 
and  sailing  on  by  degrees,  the  trees  waving  in  the  wind,  and  the  herds 
of  deer  among  them  leaping  about,  is  all  very  elegant,  and  gives  a  beau- 
f  -        -  -  ,d. 

lay  be  one  occasion  of 
i  he  chief  reason  ip,  its  . 

I  ,  like  other  pictures,  - 

§  '  the  things  it  repee- 

ither  to  be  praised  or 
I  It  represents^  the  regu- 

1  it  represents.     In  the 
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begifemfegt  M  ^^  ^ceamn  and  ii»  chief  rhurn^  are  opfoied  to  Me 
Aoth«r»  i  A0xM  ihitik  it  better  to  kave  repeated  tbe  laoB  word}  one 
^i(Mfm  ^  ii^pl9»$antmm  to  ike  iinagiMaim^  but  eerUUfdy  the  chuf  res- 

**  We  Imto  be<bre  (Airerfed,  *at  Aere  is  geaerdly,  A  iiitliire>  so»e- 
l^fig  fnoregfand  and  mguM  th«ti  what  we  meiet  with  indie  corio^ies  of 
art.  When,  therefore,'  we  see  tUt  inatiitei  ki  any  meaiiiire,  it  ^ves  m 
e  noblittr  ani  foofe  eiafted  kitid  of  plearar^,  than  what  we  receive  from 
itfee  fi«k^  aoid  ttiore  tK^rafte  pwdactiom  of  art" 

tt  woald  htfteheen  b^er  to  hare  avoided  tenahiatiagtheae  two  seo^ 
tene«s  ik  aiiiaBD^  so  ^bnyis^  to  each  «lher ;  ctinVrnftfiw  df  nft-^^ttc- 
tu>n$  ^f  AH. 

«<On  tlas  «bcouiit,  oHr  Eaglidh  gai^deoB  are  not  bo  efttertaiaiog  to  liib 
ikncy  B»  thote  in  Ftasice  aftd  itahr,  where  we  see  [a  Itfge  extent  cf 
g^iiiad  oorei^  i^ith  a6  agteeaiie  ttixture  of  ffijAeh  and  fbre^ 
#bidi  Tepresei](t  every  where  an  ortifiofd  mdeneas,  much  mfi^  i^ttrBi- 
ing  thaft  ^lat  iieiitiiesB  ^aid  dej^aK^  ^lideh  me  meet  with  in  those  ^  oor 
ewia  coehtry.'* 

The  etpres^on  repreteni  t^ery  where  (m  ariificicd  fudenen^  is  eo  in*' 
acerfNtie,  that  I  am  iadined  to  think,  what  stood  in  Hr.  Addison's  nm- 
nnscript  imntt  have  been,  praidM  tvery  ^here.  For  the  motore  of  gar- 
den and  forest  does  not  r^eeetU^  h«t«ctoelly  e»&«&^  or />re»en^,  artifi* 
cial  rudeness.  That  miitnre  tepre^eants  indeed  naUund  rtulen€S9,  that  is, 
is  deseed  to  ifliitite  it ;  but  it  i$  rei^ty  is,  mdpresewfdy  ebttificM  ntde* 
ntss. 

**  It  mi^t  indeed  be  of  ill  consequence  to  dfe  {ftililic,  as  well  as  un- 
profitable to  priv^e  persons,  to  sdiehate  so  much  ground  from  pasturage* 
andthe  plou^,  in  many  parts  of  acountry  that  is  well  peopled,  and  cul^ 
titated  to  a  fiir  greatei:  advantt^  But  why  kiay  not  a  whole  estale 
be  thrown  into  a  land  of  garden  by  frequent-plantationd,  that  may  torn, 
as  much  to  the  profit  as  the  pleasura  of  the  owner  ?  A  marsh  oversown 
with  willows,  6r  a  tnountotn  shaded  witi  osfa,  are  not  only  more  beaull^ 
M^  bat  more  benefioiid,  than  when  they  lie  bare  and  unadorned.  Fiem 
of  torn  mo^e  a  pteaaant  pnospect ;  and  if  the  walks  were  a  Httte  taken 
cmre  of  that  Me  between  them,  and  the  natural  embroiderer  of  the  mea- 
do#cl  Were  hdped  and  hnproved  by  sOiM  small  additions  of  art,  and  tbm 
several  rows  of  hedges  were  set  off  by  trees  and  flowers  that  the  ^H 
was  capable  of  reOeiTmg,  a  man  mi^t  make  a  pretty  landscape  of  his 
own  possessions." 

The  ideas  here  are  ju§t,  and  the  style  is  easy  and  perspicuous,  thou^ 
in  some  places  bordemig  on  the  careless.  In  that  passage,  fbr  instance, 
^  the  w^  wei^e  a  IMe  tahentmr$€f  ^Miie  between  tk^  one  member 
IS  clearly  out  of  its  place,  and  the  tufn  of  the  phrase,  a  little  taken  care 
of,  h  virtgar  aadcottoqaial.  Much  baitter  if  it  had  run  thus :  mf  a  liule 
care  were  hesto'wed  on  the  waUcs  that  lie  between  ti^em, 

"  Wttters  who  hare  given  us  an  account  of  China,  tdl  us,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  that  codhtry  lau|dh  at  the  plantations  of  our  £urq>e«BS,  which  are 
laid  out  1^  the  rdle  andlhe  line  j  because,  they  say,  any  one  may  place 
tt^s  in  AqusJ  rows  and  uniform  figures.  They  choose  rather  to 
show  a  genius  in  works  of  this  nature,  and,  therefore,  always  ynceal 
the  aft  by  whith  they  direct  themselires.  They  have  a  word,  it^ems, 
,in  their  Itfngtiage,  hf  which  they  express  the  particular  beauty  of  p 
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plantation,  that  tfans  strikes  the  imagination  at  first  si^t,  without  dis- 
covering  what  it  is  thai  has  so  agreeable  an  effect." 

These  sentences  famish  occasion  for  no  remark,  except  that  in  £he 
last  of  them,  particular  is  improperly  tised  instead  of  ptcnliar  ;  the 
peculiar  beauty  of  a  plantatiom  thai  t^vi  ttrikes  the  imagimatian^  was  the 
phrase  to  have  conveyed  the  idea  which  the  author  meant ;  namely,  the 
beauty  which  distinguishes  it  from  plantations  of  another  kind. 

*^  Our  British  gardeners,  on  the  contrary,  instead  of  humouring  nature,  . 
.  love  to  deviate  mm  H  as  muph  as  possible.    Our  ^reo^  rise  in  cones, 
^obes,  mi  pyiramids.    We  see  the  msffl^  of  the  scissors  on  every  plant 
and  bush." 

These  sentences  are  lively  and  elegant.  They  make  ap  agreeable 
diversi^  firom  the  strain  of  those  which  went  before  \  and  are  nsarl^^ 
with  the  band  of  Mr.  Addison.  I  have  to  remark  only,  that  in  the  phrase, 
utBiead  of  hnmoufing  nature^  longe  to  deviate  from  it-^wnouring  at^d 
deviating^  are  terms  not  properly  opposed  to  each  other;  a  sort  of 
personincatioo  of  nature  is  begun  in  the  first  of  them,  which  is  not 
.  supported  in  the  second.  To  bumouringt  was  to  have  been  oppose^ 
ihrnardng ;  or  if  deviatif^  was  kept>  foUowiagt  or  going  (^ong  vntk 
fMtfiirct  was  to  ba?e  been  used.  , 

'^  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  singular  in  i^y  opinion,  but  for  my  own 
part,  I  would  rather  look  upon  a  tree,  in  aU  its  luxuriancy  and  dipusio^ 
of  boughs  and  branches,  tnaa  when  it  is  thus  icut  and  trimmed  into  « 
nyithematical  figure  |  and  cannot  but  6ncy  tiiat  an  orchard,  in  flower, 
lo<^  infinitely  more  delightful,  thap  all  the  little  labjrrintbs  pf  the  most 
fisoshed  parterre.'* 

This  sentence  is  extremely  harmepipus,  and  every  way  beautifiil.  It 
envies  all  the  characteristics  of  our  autbqjr's  natural,  graceful,  and 
flowing  langui^.  A  tree,  in  all  itt  luxurianey  and  diff^ieion  (f  ht^hk 
0»d  branches,  i»  a  remarkably  happ^  expression.  The  author  seems  to 
become  luxariant  in  describing  an  obyect  which  is  so,  and  thereby  renders 
the  sound  a  perfect  echo  to  the  sepse. 

«  But  as  our  great  DMddeUers  of  gardcm^  have  their  mc^gazines  of  plants 
to  dispeae  af,  it  is  very  natural  in  them,  to  tear  up  all  thebeautiiu!  p)«a- 
tatioas  of  fruit-trees,  and  contrive  a  plan  that  may  moat  tara  to  tiUir 
profit,  in  taking  xxS  their  evergreens,  and  the  like  moveable  plants,  with 
which  their  shops  are  plentifiiUy  stocked." 

An  aatbor  should  alwaya  study  to  conclude,  whea  it  is  in  Us  power, 
w^  grace  and  dignity.  It  is  somewhat  unfortunate,  that  this  paper  did 
not  end,  as  it  might  very  well  have  done,  with,  the  former  beautiful 
period: 

The  impression  leil  on  the  miAd  by  the  beauties  of  nature,  with  which 
he  had  baeQ  entertaining  us,  would  then  have  been  more  agreeable. 
Ba(  in  this  sentence  there  is  a  great  falling  off ;  and  we  return  with  pain 
firom  those  pleasing  objects,  to  the  insigmficant  contents  of  a  nursery 
a'sshop. 
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LECTURE  XXIV- 


CRITICAL  EXAMINATION  OF  THE  STYLE  IN  A  PASSAGE  OF 
DEAN  SWIFr^S  WRITINGS. 

My  design  in  the  fourprecedinglectures,  was  not  merely  to  appreciate  «^ 
the  merit  of  Mr.  Addison's  style,  by  pointing  out  the  faults  and  the  beau- 

*  ties  that  are  mingled  in  the  writings  of  that  great  author.     They  were 
■  not  composed  wi8i  any  view  to  gain  the  reputation  of  a  critic  :  but  in- 
tended for  the  assistance  of  such  as  are  desirous  of  studying  the  most 

'  proper  and  elegant  construction  of  sentences  in  the  English  language. 
To  such,  it  is  hoped,  that  they  may  be  of  advantage ;  as  the  proper 
application  of  rules  respecting  style,  will  always  be  best  learned  by 
means  of  the  illustration  which  examples  afford.  I  conceive  thik 
examples,  taken  from  the  writings  of  an  author  so  justly  esteemed,  would 
on  that  account,  not  only  be  more  attended  to,  but  would  also  produce 
this  good  effect,  of  familiarizing  those  who  study  composition  with  the 
style  of  a  writer,  from  whom  they  may,  upon  the  whole,  derive  great 
benefit.  With  the  same  view,  I  shall,  in  this  lecture,  give  one  critical 
'  exercise  more  of  the  same  kind,  upon  the  style  of  an  author  of  a  dif- 
ferent character,  Dean  Swift ;  repeating  the  intimation  I  gave  formerly, 
that  such  as  stand  in  «eed  of  no  assistance  of  this  kin^,  and  who»  there- 
^fore,  will  naturally  consider  eruch  minute  discussions  concerning  the 
propriety  of  words,  and  structure  of  sentences,  as  beneath  their  atten* 
tioQ,  had  best  pass  over  what  will  seem  to  them  a  tedious  part  of  the 
work. 

I  formerly  gave  the  general  character  of  Dean  Swift's  style,  H^.  is 
esteemed  one  of  our  most,  correct  writers.  His  style  is  of  the  plain  and 
simple  kind ;  free  from  all  affectation,  and  all  superfluity ;  perspicuous, 
«nanly,  and  pure.  These  are  its  advantages.  But  we  are  not  to  look 
for  much  ornament  and  grace  in  it.*  On  the  contrary.  Dean  Swifl  seems 
to  have  slighted  and  despised  the  ornaments  of  langus^,  rather  than  to 

•  have  studied  them.     His  arrangement  h  often  loose  and  ne^gent     In' 
«  elegant,  musical,  and  figurative  language,  he  is  aiuch  inferior  to  Mr. 

Addison.  His  manner  of  writing  carries  in  it  the  character  of  one  who 
rests  altogether  upon  his  sense,  and  aime  at  no  more  than  giving  his 
meaning  in  a  clear  and  concise  manner. 

That  part  of  his  writings  which  I  shall  now  etamine,  h  the  beginning 
of  his  treatise,  entitled,  "  A  Proposal  for  correcting,  improving,  and 
ascertai/iing  the  English  Tongue,"  in  a  letter  addressed  tathe-Eari  of 
Oxford,  then  Lord  Hi^  Treasurer.  I  was  led,  by  the  nature  of  the 
subject,  to  choose  this  treatise  ;  but,  in  justice  to  the  Dean,  I  must  ob- 
•   serve,  that,  aftef  having  examined  it,  I  do  not  esteem  it  one  of  his  most 

*  I  am  glad' to  find  thJBitt  in  my  Judgment  cont»rnhig  this  author's  coapoBi^M^  I 
have  coineiaed  with  the  opinion  of  a  very  able  oritic.  '^  This  easy  ofid  safo-^pn- 
-  Tfyance  of  meaning,  it  wns  Swift's  desire  to  atUiq.  and  for  having  attained,  he 
certainly  deserves  praise,  though,  perhaps,  not  the  highest  praise.  Tor  poipeaes 
merely  didaetic,  when  something  is  to  beflold  that  vai  not  Imown  hetori^  b  hi  ■ 
the  highest  degree  prd|»er ;  bui  agtiosttbat  In^ation  by  which  known  trmuv^ 
eoffered  to  be  neglected,  it  makes  no'pcovi^n ;  H  instracts^  b«l  4oe?  njit  p«!|rsutf#* '  ■  *- 
^TohTT^otfi  I/\y«^  of  a^  ^ets,  in  St^^. 

.     -      .  %• 
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correct  productions  ;  bat  am  apt  to  think  it  has  been  more  hastily  com- 
posed thao  some  other  of  them.  It  bears  the  title  and  form  of  a  letter ; 
but  it  is,  however,  in  truth,  a  treatise  designed  for  the  pablic ;  and 
therefore,  in  examining  it,  we  cannot  proceed  upon  the  indulgence  due 
to  an  epistoHiry  correspondence.  When  a  man  addresses  himself  to  a 
friend  only,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  makes  himself  folly  understood  by  him; 
but  when  an  author  writes  for  the  public,  whether  he  employ  the  form 
of  an  epistle  or  not,  we  are  always  entitled  to  expect,  that  he  shall  ex^ 
press  himself  with  accaracy  and  care.    Our  author  begins  thus  : 

''  What  I  bad  the  honour  of  mentioning  to  your  Lordship,  some  time 
ago,  in  conversation,  was  not  a  new  thought,  just  then  started  by  accident 
or  occasion ;  bat  Ae  cesult  of  long  reflection :  and  I  have  been  confirm'* 
ed  in  my  sentiments  by  the  opinion  of  some  very  judicioos  persons  with 
whom  I  consuhed." 

.  The  disposition  of  circamstances  in  a  sentence,  such  as  serve  to  limit 
or  to  qualify  .some  assertion,  or  to  denote  time  and  place,  I  formerly 
showed  to  be  a  matter  of  nicety ;  and  I  observed,  that  it  ought  to  be 
always  htf  a  rule,  not  to  crowd  such  circumstances  together,  bat  rather 
to  intermix  them  with  more  capital  words,  in  such  different  parts  of  the 
sentence  as  can  admit  them  naturally.  Here  are  two  circumstances  of 
this  kind  placed  together,.which  had  better  have  been  separated  ;  ''  Some 
time  1^0  in  conversation" — better  thus  :  **  What  1  had  the  honour,  some 
'  time  ago,  of  mentioning  to  your  lordship  in  conversation — ^was  not  a  new 
thought,'*  proceeds  our  author,  '*  started  by  accident  or  occasion  :  the 
difilerent  meaning  of  these  two  words  may  not  at  fi^t  occur.  They  have» 
however,  a  distinct  meaning,  and  are  properly  used  :  for  it  is  one  very 
laudable  property  of  oar  author's  sty  le,  that  it  is  seldom  incambered  with 
soperAioua,  synonymous  words.  **  Started  by  accident,*'  is  fortuitously, 
or  at  random ;  started  <<  by  occasion,"  by  some  incident,  which  at  that 
time  save  birth  to  it.  His  meaning  is,  that  it  was  not  a  new  thoaght 
whioBL  either  casually  sprang  ap  in  hid  mind,  or  was  suggested  to  him, 
for  4be-iifst  time,  by  the  train  of  the  discourse :  but,  as  he  adds,  '*  was 
the  result  of  long  reflection."  He  proceeds  : 
r  ^j  l^hey  all  agree,  that  nothing  would  be  of  greater  use  towards  the 
improveitaent  of  knowledge  and  politeness,  than  some  effectual  method 
for  corr^ting,  enlarging,  and  ascertaining  our  language  ;  and  they  think 
.  it  a  work  vary  possible  to  be  compassed  under  the  protection  of  a  prince, 
^  ( Ihe  coantenance  and  encouragement  of  a  ministry,  and  the  care  of  pro- 
pep  persons  chosen  for  such  an  undertaking." 

Tl^|»  is  ijiQ^xcellent  sentence  ;  clear,  and  elegant.    The  words  are  all 
simple,  well  chosen,  and  expressive;  and  arranged  in  the  most  pro* 
9  j)cr  osder.    It  is  a  harmonious  period  too,  which  is  a  beauty  not  frequent 
m  oor  author.    The  last  part  of  it  consists  of  three  members,  which 
fgtaitiMy  rise  and  swell  above  one  another,  without  any  affected  or  ua« 
suitable  pomp  ;  *'  under  the  protection  of  a  prince,  the  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  a  ministry , and  the  care  of  proper  persons  chosen  for  such 
an  undertaking."  We  may  remark,  in  the  beginning  of  the  sentence,  the 
.     propet  use  of  the  preposition  towards^*  *  greater  ase  towards  the  improve- 
ment of  knowledge  and  politeness" — importing  the  pointing  or  fendencv  of 
«Dy  thin^o  a  certain  end ;  which  could  not  have  bees  so  well  expressed  by 
the  prei^Mition /or,  commonly  employed  in  place  o£  towards^  by  aulhors 
who  are  less  attentive,  than  Dean  Swift  was,  to  the  force  of  words. 
One  fault  midit,  periiaps,  be  found,  both  with  this  and  the  former  ^en* 
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tence,  considered  as  intfoductory  ones.  We  expect,  that  an  introduction 
is  to  nnfold,  clearly  and  directly,  the  subject  that  is  to  be  treated  of.  Iti 
the  first  sentence,  our  author  had  told  us,  of  a  thought  he  mentioned  to 
his  lordship  in  conrersation,  which  had  been  the  resnlt  of  long  reflection, 
and  concerning  which  he  had  consulted  judicious  persons.    Bat  what 
that  thought  was,  we  are  never  told  directly/  We  gather  it  indeed  from 
the  second  sentence,  wherein  he  informs  us,  in  what  these  judidous  perw  , 
sons  agreed ;  namely,  that  some  method  for  improTing  the  lai^age  was 
both  useful  and  practicable.    But  this  indirect  method  of  opening  tbe  V 
subject,  would  hare  been  verr  faulty  in  a  regular  treatise  ;  though  tiie-  ' 
ease  of  the  epistolary  form,  which  our  author  here  assumes  in  addrels^ 
ing  his  patron,  may  excuse  it  in  the  present  case. 

*<  I  was  glad  to  find  your  Lordship's  answer  in  so  different  a  style  from  i, 
what  hath  commonly  been  made  use  of,  on  the  like  occasions,  for  som^ 
time  past ;   that  all  such  thoughts  must  be  deferred  to  a  time  of  i^eiee;  a, . 
topic  which  some  have  carried  so  far,  that  they  would  not  have  us,  H^      « 
any  means,  thinlf  of  preserving  our  civil  and  religious  constitution,  be*  . 
.  cause  we  are  engaged  in  a  war  abroad.'' 

This  sentence  also  is  clear  and  elegant;  onlj  there  is  one  laaccuracy^^, 
when  he  speaks  of  his  Lordship's  answer  being  in  so  different  a  style  '" 
from  what  had  formerly  been  used.     His  anmer  to  what  ?  or  to  whom? 
f^or  from  any  thibg  going  before,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  application 
or  address  had  bi^  made'to  his  Lordship  by  those  person8,^iose  opi-   # 
nion  was  mentioned  b  the  preceding  sentence ;  and  to  whpiuflK  answer, 
here  spoken  of,  natnrally  refers.     There  is  a  little  indistinctness,  as  I 
before  ol>servecl,  in  our  Author's  manner  of  introducing  his  subject  here,     i 
We  may  observe  too  that  the  phrase,  slad  tajind  your  answer  m  so  dif'- 
ftrent  a  styUy  though  abundantly  soiled  to  the  language  of  con v^toation, 
or  of  a  familiar  letter,  yet,  in  regular  composition,  requires  an'  additional 
word — *'  glad  to  find  your  answer  run  in  so  different  a  style."* 

'*  It  will  be  among  the  distinguishing  marks  of  your  ministry,  my  Lord, 
.  that  you  have  a  genius  above  all  such  regards,  and  that  no  1 1  H[i^M|['li 
proposals,  for  the  honour,  the  advantage,  or  ornamentof  yonf  cotmny, 
however  foreign  to  your  immediate  office,  was  ever  neglected  by  you." 

The  phrase,  a  genius  above  all  such  regards^  both  seems  vome^bat  ^ 
liarsh,  and  does  not  clearly  express  what  the  author  means,  naiQely,  tha^  ^ 
confined  views  of  those  whon^ected  every  thing  that  belovg^'  ft  the '  ^ 
arts  of  peace  in  the  time  of  war.  Except  this  expression,  there  ft  no^h  a 
thing  that  can  be  subject  to  the  least  reprehension  in  this  sentence,'jnor 
in  aU  that  follows,  to  the  end  of  the  paragraph.  ^  t 

'*I  confess  the  merit  of  this  oyidour  and  condescensions  ve?^  xilcli 
lessened,  because  your  Lordship  hardly  leaves  us  room  to  offer  cnr gooc^,^ 
wishes ;  removing  all  our  difficulties,  and  supplying  our  wants,  Ihstei:*^ 
than  the  most  visionary  projector  can  adjust  his  schemes.    And  tlftore- 
fore,  my  Lord,  the  design  of  this  paper  is  not  so  much  to  offer  you  ways 
and  means,  as  to  compkin  of  a  grievance,  the  redressing  of  which  is  ' 
to  be  your  own  work,  as  much  as  that  of  paying  the  nation's  debts,  or 
opening  a  trade  into  the  South  Sea ;  and,  tfioogh  not  of  such  immediate 
benefit  as  eidier  of  these,  or  any  other  of  your  glorious  actions^  yet, 
perhaps,  in  future  ages  not  less  to  your  honour."  • 

The  compliments  which  the  Dean  here  pays  to  his  patron,  are  very 
hi^  and  strained ;  and  ^w,  that,  with  all.  nis  surliness,  he  was  as 
capable,  on  some  occasions,  of  making  his  court  to  a  great  man  by  flat- 
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tery,  as  otfter  writers.  However,  with  respect  to  the  style,  which  is 
the  sole  object  of  our  present  consideration,  every  thing  here,  as  far  as 
appears  to  me,  is  faultless.  In  these  sentences,  and,  indeed,  through** 
outthis  paragraph,  in  general,  which  we  have  now  ended,  our  author's 
style  appears  to  great  advantage.  We  see  that  ease  and  simplicity^ 
that  correctness  and  distinctness,  which  particularly  characterize  it. 
It  is  very  remarkable,  how  few  Latniised  words  Dean  Swift  employs. 
No  writer,  in  our  language,  is  so  purely  En^sh  as  he  is,  or  borrows  so 
little  assistance  from  words  of  foreign  derivation^  From  none  can  we 
take  a  better  model  of  the  choice  and  proper  significanoy  of  words. 
It  is  remarkal^le,  in  the  sentences  we  have  now  before  us,  how  plain 
all  the  expressions  are,  and  yet  at  the  same  time,  how  significant ;  and, 
in  the  midst  of  that  high  strain  of  compUment  into  which  he  rises,  how 
little  there  is  of  pomp,  or  glare  of  expression.  How  very  few  writers 
can  preserve  this  manly  tempSrance  of  style  ;  or  would  think  a  com- 
{iliment  of  this  nature  supported  with  sufficient  dignity,  unless  they 
had  embellished  it  with  .some  of  those  high-sounding  words,  whose 
chief  effect  is  no  other  than  to  give  their  language  a  stiff  and  forced  ap- 
pearance? ^ 

''  Mv  Lord,  I  do  here,*in  the  name  of  ^f  the  learned  and  polite  per- 
sons 01  the  nation,  complain  to  your  Lordship,  as  first  minister,  that  our 
langua§a  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements  are  by  no 
means  ia  proportion  to  its  daily  corruptions ;  tluit  the  pretenders  to 
polish  and  refine  it,  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses  ana  absurdities  ; 
and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends  against  every  part  of  grammar." 
The  tUQi  of  diis  sentence  is  extremely  elegant,  tie  had  spoken  be- 
fore of  a  grievance  for  which  he  sought  redress,  and  he  carries  on  the 
aHusioa,  by  entering  here  directly  on  his  subject,  in  the  style  of  a  pub- 
lic representation  presented  to  the  minister  of  st«te.  One  imperfec- 
tion, however,  there  is  in  this  sentence,  which,  luckily  for  our  purpose, 
scni/es  to  illustrate  a  rule  before  given,  concerning  the  position  of  ad- 
y^bs^  so  a9  to  avoid  ambiguity.  It  is  in  the  middle  of  the  sentence  : 
*'  that  the  pretenders  to  polish  and  refine  it  have  chiefly  multiplied  abuses 
and  ^surdities."  Now,  concerning  the  import  of  this  adverb,  cki^yy 
I  asky  whether  it  signifies  that  these  pretenders  to  polish  the  l«Qgua^, 
have  been  the  chief  persons  who  have  multiplied  its  abuses  in  dis- 
fipctipn/rom  others^  or,  that  the  ckirf  Mng  which  these  pretenders 

.  lilve  donef.is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  language  in  opposition  to  their 
*^doing  any  thing  to  refine  it  ?"  These  two  meanings  are  really  differ- 
ei^  ;  and  yet,  by  the  position  which  the  word  chiefly  lias  in  the  sen- 

•  teoce,  we  are  left  at  a  loss  in  which  to  understand  it.  The  constmctMn 
would  lead  u^  rather  to  the  latter  sense  ;  that  the  chief  thing  which 
these  pretenders  have  done,  is  to  multiply  the  abuses  of  our  luiguage. 
B^t  it  is  more  than  probable,  that  the  former  sense  was  what  the  Dean 
intended,  as  it  carries  more  of  his  usual  satirical  edge ;  **  that  the  pre- 
tended refiners  of  our  language  were,  in  fact,  its  chief  corrupters  ;'*  on 
wBich  supposition,  his  words  ought  to  have  run  thus  :  '*  that  the  pretenders 
to  nolish  and  refine  it  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  multiply  its  abuses 
and  absurdities  ;"  which  would  have  rendered  the  sense  perfectly  clear. 
Perhaps,  too,  there  might  be  ground  for  observing  farther  upon  this 
sentence,  that  as  language  is  the  obiect  ^th  which  it  sets  out ;  *'  that  our 
language  is  extremely  imperfect  ;'*  and  as  there  follows  an  enumeration 
concerning  langiiacje,  in  three  particular?,  it  had  been  better  if  languid 
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had  been  kept  the  ruling  word,  or  the  nomraBtivc  to  every  verb,  without 
oiianging  the  construction;   by  making /?rc^«nrfer»  the  ruling  word,  as  £» 
^one  in  the  second  member  of  the  enumeration,  and4hen,  in  the  third,  re- 
turning Qgain  to  the  former  word,  language,     "That  the  pretenders 
to  polish— -and  that,  in  many  instances,  it  offends" — I  am  pen^uaded,  6iat 
the  structure  of  the  sentence  would  have  been  more  neat  and  happy,  «nd" 
its  unity  more  complete,  if  the  members  of  it  had  been  arranged  thus  : 
••  Thirt  our  Ittiguage  is  extremely  imperfect ;  that  its  daily  improvements    ■ 
skre  by  no  means  in  proportion  to  its  daily  cotruptions  ;  that,  in  man^ 
instances,  it  offeiid«  against  every  part  of  grammar ;  and  that  the  Br# 
tenders  to  polish  and  refine  it,  have  been  the  chief  persons  to  muH^il^'.- 
its  abuses  apd  absurdities."     This  degree  of  attention  seemed  proper  fb.  , 
be  bestowed  on  such  a  sentence  as  this,  in  order  to  show  how  it  migfai: 
have  been  conducted  after  the  most  perfect  manner.    Our  audior,  a&r 
having  said,  *  ■  »•  t  * 

**  Lest  your  Lordship  should  think  my  censure  too  severe,  I  shall^lak^ 
leave  to  be  more  particular  ;"  proceeds  in  the.folIowing  pais^i^ph  t 

"  I  believe  your  Lordship  will  agree  with  me,  in  the  reason  wb^  our 
language  is  less  refined  than  those  of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France." 

I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  no^  we  shall  have  less  to  commend  in 'our  au- 
thor. For  the  whole  of  this  paragraph,  on  which  we  are  entering^  is, 
in  truth,  perplexed  and  inaccurate.  Even  in  this  short  aentyce^Vwe 
may  discern  an  inaccuracy-^*'  why  our  language  is  less  refin'ed  tffim  thMe 
of  Italy,  Spain,  or  France  ;"  putting  the  pronoun  those  in  ^e  i^mt, 
when  the  antecedent  substantive  to  which  it  refers  is  inthe  sin^ilb*,'*  . 
our  language*  instances  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  hf  found  -tk 
En^sh  authors  ;  but  they  sound  harsh  to  tibe  ear,  and  are  certainlr 
^ntrary  to  the  purity  of  grammar.  By  a  very  little  attention,  this  inac- 
<!iiracy  might  have  been  remedied,  and  the  8entence*have  been  made 
to  run  much  better  in  this  way  ;  '*  why  our  langus^e  is  less  refined  than 
the  Italian,  Spanish,  or  French."  « 

**  It  is  plain,  that  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  niirer  yi  tin^ 
island ;  towards  the  conquest  of  which,  few  or  no  attempts  were  ina4e 
till  the  time  of  Claudius ;  neither  was  that  language  ever" so  vu1g|r  mjs 
Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain."  i 

To  say,  that  **  the  Latin  tongue,  in  its  purity,  was  never  in  this  isl^lhd,". 
is  very  careless  style  ;  it  ought  to  have  been,  *'  was  never  spoken  ig  ^^' 
island."  In  the  progress  of  the  sentence,  he  means  to  give  a  ifeasoinvv 
the  Latin  was  never  spoken  in  its  purity  among  us,  because  our  islaira 
vas  not  conquered  by  tbe  Romans  till  after  the  purity  of  their.ton^e 
bqpn  to  decline.  But  this  reason  ought  to  have  been  brouf^  out  more  • 
clearly.  This  might  easily  have  been  done,  and  the  i^ktion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  sentence  to  each  other  much  better  pointed*oiit  by 
means  of  a  small  variation ;  thus  :  ''  It  is  plain  that  the  La^  tongue  in 
its  purity  was  never  spoken  in  this  island,  as  few  or  no  attempts  towaras 
the  conquest  of  it  were  made  till  the  time  of  Claudius."  He  adds, "  neither 
was  that  language  ever  so  vulgar  in  Britain."  Vnlgar  was  one  of  the 
worst  words  he  coukl  have  chosen  for  expressing  what  he  means  here ; 
namdy,  that  the  Latin  tongue  was  at  no  time  so  general ^  or  so  much  in 
commum  use,  in  Britain,  as  it  is  known  to  have  been  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Vulgar ^  when  applied  to  language,  commonly  a^^nifies  impure,  or  de- 
based hmguage,  such  as  is  spoken  by  the  low  people,  which  is  quite  opposite 
to  the  author's  se^ge  here  ;  for  instead  of  meaning  to  say,  that  tbe  Latin 
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spoken  in  Britain  was  not  so  debased,  as  what  was  spo>ken  in  Ganl  and 
Spain ;  he  means  just  the  contrary,  and  had  been  telling  us,  that  we  nerer 
were  acquainted  with  the  Latin  at  all,  till  its  purity  began  to  be  corrupted. 

*'  Further,  we  iind  that  the  Roman  legions  here,  were  at  length  all 
recalled  to  help  their  country  against  the  Goths  and  other  barbarous  in- 
vaders." 

The  chief  scope  of  this  sentence  is,  to  give  a  reason  why  the  Latin 
tongue  did  not  strike  any  deep  root  in  this  island,  on  account  of  the  short 
continuance  of  the  Romans  in  it.     He  goes  on : 

.  ''  Meantime  the  Britons,  left  to  shifl  for  themselves,  and  daily  hara^pied 
by  cruel  inroads  from  the  Ficts,  were  forced  to  call  in  the  Saxons  for; 
their  defence  ;  who,  consequently,  reduced  the  greatest  part  of  the  island 
to  their  own  power,  drove  the  Britons  into  the  most  remote  and  moun- 
tainous parts,  and  the  rest  of  the  country,  in  customs,  religion,  and  lan- 
guage, became  wholly  Saxon."  ^ 

This  is  a  very  exceptionable  sentence.  First,  the 
for  themselves,"  is  rawer  a  low  phrase,  and  too  much 
to  be  proper  in  a  grave  treatise.  Njbxt,  as  the  sc 
''  forced  to  call  in  the  S^ons  for  their  defence,  who  co 
the  greatest  part4>f  the  fsland  to,their  own  power. ' '  W 
consequently  here?  If.it  means  afterward,  or  in 
this,  certainly,  is  not  a  tense  im  which  eonsewently  i 
therefore  the  exprwsion  is^  chargeable  witn  obscui 
consequently  t  in  its  most  common  acce{9tation,  denotes 
from  another,  as  an  effect  from  a  cause.  If  be  uses 
means  that  the  Britons  being  subdued  by  Jhe  Saxoc 
consequence  of  their  having  called  in  these  Saxons 
this  consequence  is  drawn  top  abruptly,  and  needed 
For  though  it  has  oflen  happened,  that  nations  hai 
their  own  auxiliarief,  yet  this  is  not  a  c^sequence  oi 
it  can  be  assuttie(],  as  it  seems  here  to  be  done,  for  a  f 
pHnciple.  But  further,  what  shall  we  say  to  this  ph 
-  greatest  part  of  the  island  to  th^r  own  power  ?"  we  si 
reduce  to  practice  ;"  we  can  say,  that  '^  one  nation 
subjection,"  But  when  dominion  orpomer  is  used,  we  always,  as  for  as  I 
know,  say,  *'  redi^e  under  their  power."  "  Reduce  to  their  power,"  is  so 
harsh  and  uncommon  an  expression,  that,  though  Dean  SwiA's  authori 
in  language  be  very  great,  yet  in  the  use  of  this  phrase,  I  am  of  opinf 
that^it  would  iv>t  be  safe  to  follow  his  example. 

Besides  these  particular  inaccuracies,  this  sentence  is  chargeable  with 
want  of  nnity  in  the  composition  of  the  whole.  The  persons  and  the 
scene  are  too  often  changed  upon  us.  First,  the  Britons  are  mentioned, 
who  are  harassed  by  inroads  from  the  Ficts  ;  next,  the  Saxons  appear, 
who  Subdue  the  greatest  part  of  the  island,  and  drive  the  Britoits  into 
the  mountains  ;  and,  lastly,  the  rest  of  the  country  is  introduced,  and  a 
description  given  of  the* change  made  upon  it.  All  this  forms  a  group 
of  various  objects,  presented  in  such  quick  succession,  that  the  mind 
iiods  it  difficult  to  comprehend  them  under  one  view.  Accordingly,  it  is 
quoted  in  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  as  an  instance  of  n  sentence  ren- 
dered laolty  by  the  breach  of  unity. 

**  This  I  take  to  be  the  reason  why  there  are  more  Latin  words  re- 
Budning  in  the  British  than  the  old  Saxon  ;  which,  excepting  some  few 
variations  in  the  orthography,  is  the  same  in  most  original  words  with 
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ofir  present  English^  us  well  as  with  the  GermaD  and  other  nortbem 
dialects." 

Th«A  sentence  is  faulty » somewhat  in  the  ssune  manner  with  the  last. 
It  is  loose  in  the  connexion  of  its  parts  ;  and,  hesides  this,  it  is  also  too 
loosely  connected  with  the  preceding  sentence.  What  he  had  there 
said  concemi{|g  the  Saxons  expelling  the  Britons,  and  changing  the  cus- 
toms, the  religion,  and  the  language  of  the  country,  is  a  clear  and  good 
reason  for  our  pvetent  language  heing  Saxon  rather  than  British.  This 
is  the  inference  which  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  draw  from  the 
premises  just  hefore  laid  down :  hut  when  he  tells  us,  that ''  this  is  the  rea- 
son why  there  are  more  Latin  words  remaining  in  the  British  tongue  than 
in  the  old  Saxon,"  we  are  presently  at  a  stand.  No  reason  for  this  infer- 
ence appears.  If  it  can  he  gathered  at  all  from  the  foregoing  deduction, 
it  is  gathered  only  imperfectly.  For,  as  he  had  told  us,  that  the  Britons- 
t  had  some  connexion  with  tb^  Romans,  he  should  hare  also  told  qs,  in 
%  order  to  make  out  his  inference,  that  the  Saxons  never  had  ai^.  The 
truth  is,  the  whole  of  this  paragraph  concerning  the  influence  of  the 
Latin  tongue  upon  ours,  is  careless,  perplexed,  and  ohscure.  His  argu- 
ment required  to  hare  been  more  fclly  unfolded^  in  order  to  make  it  be 
distinctly  appreliended,  and  to  giye  it  its  due  force.  In.  the  next  para- 
graph, he  proceeds  to  discourse  concerning  the  influence  of  the  French 
tongue  upon  our  language.  The  style  becomes  more  clear,  though  Aot 
remarkable  for  great  beauty  or  elegance.     * 

^'  Edward  the  Confesaor,  having^ived  long  in  France,  appears  to  haye 
been  the  first  who  introduced  any  mixtare  of  the  French  Tongue  with 
the  SaxoB  ;  the  court  afiBscting  what  the  Prince  was  fond  of,  and  others 
taking  it  up  for  a  fashion,  as  it  is  now  with  ua.  William  the  Conqueror 
*  proceeded  much  further,  bringing  over  w^h  him  vast  numbers  of  that 
nation^  scattering  them  in  e?ery  monastery,  giving  them  great  quantities 
^  of  land,  directing  all  pleadii^  ta  be  in  ihoit  language,  and^n<leaw>uring 
;io  make  it  universal  in  the  kingdonn" 

On  these  two  sentences,  I  have  nothins  of  moment  to  observe.    Tl^ 
-  f^nse  is  brought  out  clearly,  and  in  simpll,  unafliected  language. 

*'  This^  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  received ;'  but  your  Lordship 

''hath  fully  convinced  me,  that  the  French  tongue  made  yet  a  g^ter 

»  progress  here  under  Harry  the  Second,  who  had  large  territories  on  that 

4  continent  both  from 4iis  father  and  his  wife; 'made  frequent  journeys 

-  *  and  expeditions  thither ;  and  was  always  •attended  with  a  number  of  his 

countrymen,  retainers  at  court."  .  ^ 

In  the  beginning  of  this  sentence,  our  author  states  an  opposition  ne- 
« tween  an  opinion  generally  received,  and  that  of  his  Lordship ;  and  in  com- 
pliment to  his  patron,  he  tells  us,  that  his  Lordship  had  convinced  him  of 
,  somewhat  that  differed  from  the  general  opinion.  Thus  one  must  na- 
turally understand  his  words :  '*  This,  at  least,  is  the  opinion  generally  re- 
ceived; butyour  Lordship  hath  fully  convinced  me*' — Now  heretheremust 
be  inaccuracy  of  expression.  For  on  examining  what  went  before,  there 
appears  no  sort  of  opposition  betwixt  the  generally  received  opinion, 
and  that  of  the  author's  patron.  The  general  opinion  was,  that  William 
the  Conqueror  had  proceeded  much  farther  than  Edward  the  Confessor, 
in  propagating  the  French  language,  and  had  endeavoured  to  make  it 
universal.  Lord  Oxford's  opinion  was,  that  the  French  tongue  had  gone 
on  to  make  a  yet  greater  progress  under  Harry  the  Second,  than  it  had 
done  under  his  predecessor  William  :  which  two  opinions  are  as  entirely 
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coDsisteDt  with  eacfaotb«r,  as  any  can  be ;  and  therefore  the  opposition 
here  affected  to  be  stated  between  them,  by  the  adversative  particle  but, 
was  improper  and  groundless. 

"  For  some  centorics  after,  there  was  a  constant  interconrse  between 
France  and  £ngland,by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and  the  oob- 
quests  we  made ;  so  that  our  language,  between  two  and  three  hundred 
years  ago,  seems  to  have  had  a  greater  mixture  with  French  ihan  at 
present ;  many  words  having  been  afterward  rejected,  and  some  since 
the  days  of  Spenser ;  although  we  have  still  retained  not  a  few,  which 
have  been  long  antiquated  in  France." 

This  is  a  sentence  too  long  and  intricate,  and  liable  to  the  sapie  objec- 
tion that  was  made  to  a  former  one,  of  the  want  of  unity.  It  consi^  of 
four  memberii  each  divided  from  the  subsequent  "by  a  semicolon.  In 
going  along  we  naturally  expect  the  sentence  is  to  end  at  the  second  of 
these,  or  at  farthest,  at  the  third  ;  when,  to  our  surprise,  a  new  mem- 
■  ber  pops  out  upon  us,  and  fatigues  our  attention  in  joining  all  the  parts 
together.  Such  a  structure  of  a  sentence  is  always  the  mark  of  careless 
writing.  In  the  first  member  of  the  sentence, "  a  constant  intercourse  be-* 
tween  France  and  En^and,  by  the  dominions  we  possessed  there,  and  the 
conquest  we  made,"  the  constructioti  is  ^ot  sufficiently  filled  up.  In  place 
of"  intercourse  by  the  demuiions  we  possessed,"  it  should  have  been— 
*<  by  reason  of  the  dominions  we  possessed  ;"  or,  *' occasioned  by  the 
dominions  we  poesessed  ;"  andin place  of,  '<  the  d<Hninlons  we  possessed 
there,  and  the  conqu^ts  we  made,"  the  regular  style  is — ^'  the  dominions 
which  we  pofleessai  there,*  and  the  conquests  wbioh  we  made."     The 

'relatife  pronoun  which\  is,  indeed,  in  phrases  of  ttis  kind,  sometimes 
omitted.  But  when  it  js  omitted  the  style  becoau^  ^pjKc  ;  and  though  in 
conversation,  orio  very  light  and  «asy  kinds  of  writing,  such  eUiptic  style 

•nnay  not  be  improper,  yet  in  grave  aul  regular  writing,  it  is  better  to  fiH 
up  the  construction,*  and  insert  the  relative  pronoim.  After  having  said, 
"  I  could  praduce  several  instances  of  both  kinds,  if  it  were  of  any  use  , 
or  entertainment,"  our  author  begbs  the  next  pamgraph  thus : 
^  "  To  examine  into  the  several  circumstances  by  which  the  language 
of  a  country  mi^  be  altered,  would  force  me  to  enter  into  a  wide  field." 
There  is  notbipg  remarkable  in  this  sentence,  unless  that  here  occunf 

*tfae  first  ii^tance  of  a  metaphor^  since  the  beginning  of  this  treatise  ; 

*^  entering  into  a  wide  field,"  being  put  for  beginning  an  extensive  sub- 
ject.   Few  writers  deal  less  in  figurative  language  than  Swift.    I  be&re 
observed,  that  he  appears  to  despise  ornaments  of  this  kind ;  aocf  though 
this  renders  his  style  somewhat  dry  on  serious  sul^ects,  yet  bis  plain-  - 
ness  and  simplicity,  I  must  not  forbear  to  remind  my  readers,  is  far  pre- 
ferable to  an  ostentatious,  and  affected  parade  of  ornament. 
"  I  sball  only  observe,  that  the  Latin,  the  French,  and  the  Engltsb, 
.    seem  to  have  undergone*the  same  fortune.    The  first,  from  the  days  of 
Romulus  to  those  of  Julius  Cssar,  suffered  perpetual  changes  ;  apt  by 
what  we  meet  in  those  authors  who  occasionally  speak  on  that  subject,  * 
as  weU  as  from  certain  fragments  of  old  laws,  Mt  is  manifest  that  the 
Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy,  was  as  unintelligttile  in  his 
time,  as  the  French  and  English  of  the  same  period  are  now ;  and  these 

.two  have  changed  as  much  since  William  the  Conqueror  (which  iM  but 
little  less  than  seven  hundred  years)  as  the  Latin  appears  to  have  done 
in  the  like  term." 
The  Deao  plainly  appears  to  be  writing  negligently  here.     Tbi? 
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sentence  is  one  of  that  invoked  and  intricate  fciod,  of  which  some 
instances  have  occurred  before  ;  but  none  worse  than  this.  It  requires 
a  very  distinct  head  to  comprehend  the  whole  meaning  of  the  period  at 
first  reading.  In  one  part  of  it  we  find  extreme  carelessness  of  expression. 
Hesays,  "It  is  manifest  that  the  Latin,  three  hundred  years  before  TuUy, . 
-  was  as  unintelligible  in  his  time,  as  the  English  and  French  of  the  same' 
period  are  now.''  By  the  English  and  French  of  the  same  period'*  must 
naturally  be  understood,  "  the  English  and  French  that  were  spoken 
three  hundred  years  before  Tully."  This  is  the  only  grammatical  mean- 
ing his  words  will  bear ;  and  yet  assuredly  what  he  means,  and  what  it 
would  have  been  easy  for  him  to  have  expressed  with  more  precision,  is,  - 
*Uhe  English  and  French  that  were  spoken  three  hundred  years  ago ;" 
or  at  a  period  equally  distant  from  our  age,  as  the  old  Latio,  which  he  had 
mentioned,  was  from  the  age  of  Tully.  But  when  an  author  writes  hastily, 
and  does  not  review  with  proper  care  what  he  has  written,  many  such 
inaccuracies  will  be  apt  to  creep  into  his  style. 

*<  Whether  our  language  or  the  French  will  decline  as  fast  as  the  Ro- 
man did,  is  a  question  that  would  perhaps  admit  more  d^ate  than  it  is  ^ 
worth.     There  were  many  reasons  for  the  corruptions  of  the  last ;  as 
the  change  of  their  govemmenito  af  tyranny,  wliich  rumed  the  study 
of  eloquence,  there  being  no  further  use  or  encouragement  fer  popular 
orators :  their  giving  not  only  the  freedom  of  the  city,  but  capacity  for 
employments,  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,  Spain,  and  Germany,  and 
other  distant  parts,  as  far  as  Asia,  which  brought  a  great  ntu»ber  of 
foreign  pretenders  to  Rome  ;  the  slavish  di^osition  of  the  senate  and  ' 
people,  by  which  the  wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  were  wholly  turn- 
•  ed  into  panegyric,  the  most  barren  of  all  subjects ;  the  great  corrup-. 
tion  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreigp  terms 
to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  assumed  ;  not  to  men-  ^ 
tion  the  inva4ions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  whil%  are  too  obvious  to 
insist  on." 

In  the  enumeration  here  made  of  the  caused  contributing  towards 
the  corruption  of  the  Roman  language,  there  are  many  inaccuracies — 
**  The  change  of  their  government  to  a  tyranny ;"  Of  whose  government  ? 
%e  had  indeed  been  speaking  of  the  Roman  language^  and  therefore  we  • 
^ess  at  his  meaning ;  but  the  style  is  ungramroatical ;  for  he  had  not^ 
mentioned  the  Romans  themselves ;  and  therefore,  when  he  says,  '*  their 
government,"  there  is  no  antecedent  in  the  sentence  to  which  the  pronoun 
their  can  refer  with  any  propriety. — **  Giving  the  capacity  for  employ- 
^  ments  to  several  towns  in  Gaul,"  is  a  questionable  expression.  For  though 
towns  are  sometimes  put  for  the  people  who  inhabit  them,  yet  to  give  a 
town  **  the  capacity  for  employment^,"  sounds  harsh  and  uncouth.  •*  The 
wit  and  eloquence  of  the  age  wholly  turned  into  panegyric,"  is  a  phrase 
which  does  not  well  express  the  meaning.  Neitlier  wit  nor  eloquence  can 
be  iurned  into  panegyric ;  but  they  may  be  turned  towards pantgj/ric^  or 
tntployed  in  panegyric,  which  was  the  sense  the  author  had  in  view. 

The  conclusion  of  the  enumeration  is  visibly  incorrect — **  The  great 
cbri^ption  of  manners,  and  introduction  of  foreign  luxury,  with  foreign 
ter  As  to  express  it,  with  several  others  that  might  be  assigned," — He 
means,  •«  with  several  other  reasons."  The  wovdreaions  had  indeed  been- 
mentioned  before  ;  but  as  it  stands  at  the  distance  of  thirteen  lines  back- 
ward, the  repetition  of  it  here  became  indispensable,  in  order  to  avoid 
ambiguity.  **  Not  to  mention,"  he  adds,  **  the  mvasions  fromtheGoths  and 
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Vanddsy  which  are  too  obvious  to  insist  on."  One  would  imagine  him  to 
mean,  that  the  mvasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  are  historical  facts 
too  well  known  and  obvious  to  be  insisted  on.  But  he  means  quite  a 
different  thing,  though  he  has  not  taisen  the  proper  method  of  express* 
ing  it,  through  his  haste,  probably,  to  6nish  the  paragraph  :  namely, 
that  these  invasions  from  the  Goths  and  Vandals,  '^  were  causes  of  the  cor* 
roption  of  the  Roman  language  too  obvious  to  be  insisted  on/' 

I  shall  not  pursue  this  criticism  any  further.  1  have  been  obliged  to 
point  out  many  inaccuracies  in  the  passage  which  we  have  considered. 
But,  in  order  that  my  observations  may  not  be  construed  as  meant  to 
depreciate  the  style  or  the  writing»^f  Dean  Swift  below  their  just 
value,  there  are  two  remarks  which  I  judge  it  necessary  to  make  before 
concluding  this  lecture.  One  is,  that  it  were  unfair  to  estimate  an 
author's  style  on  the  whole,  by  some  passage  in  his  writings,  which 
chances  to  be  composed  in  a  careless  manner.  This  is  the  case  with 
respect  to  thb  treatise,  which  has  much  the  appearance  of  a  hasty  pro- 
duction :  though)  as  I  before  observed,  it  was  by  no  means  on  that  ac- 
count that  I  pitched  upon  it  for  the  subject  of  this  exercise.  But  after 
having  examined  it,  I  am  sensible  that  in  many  other  of  his  writings,  the 
Dean  is  more  accurate. 

My  other  observation,  which  applies  equally  to  Dean  Swift  and  Mr. 
Addison,  is,  that  there  may  be  writers  much  u'eer  from  such  inaccura- 
cies, M  I  have  had  occasion  to  point  out  in  these  two,  whose  style, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  may  not  have  half  their  merit.  Refinement 
in  language  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  much  attended  to.  In. 
several  modem  productions  of  very  small  value,  I  should  find  it  diffi- 
cult to  point  out  many  errors  in  language.  The  words  might  probably 
be  all  proper  words,  correctly  and  clearly  arranged  ;  and  the  turn  of 
the  sentence  sonorous  and  musical ;  whilst  yet  the  style,'  upon  the 
whole,  might  deserve  no  praise.  The  fault  often  lies  in  what  may  be 
called  the  general  cast  or  complexion  of  the  style ;  which  a  person 
of  a  good  taste  discerns  to  be  vicious  ;  to  be  feeble,  for  instance,  and 
diffuse  ;  flimsy  or  ajOTected ;  petulant  or  ostentatious  ;  though  the  faults 
cannot  be  so  easily  pointed  out  and  particularized,  as  when  they  lie  in 
some  erroneous  or  negligent  construction  of  a  sentence.  Whereas 
such  writers  as  Addison  and  Swift,  carry  always  those  general  charac- 
ters of  good  style,  which  in  the  midst  of  their  occasional  negligence, 
every  person  of  good  taste  must  discern  and  approve.  We  see  their 
faults  overbalanced  by  higher  beauties.  We  see  a  writer  of  sense  and 
reflection  expressing  his  sentiments  without  affectation,  attentive  to 
thoughts  as  well  as  to  words ;  and,  in  the  main  current  of  his  language, 
elegant  and  beautiful ;  and,  therefore,  the  onlv  proper  use  to  be  msMle 
of  the  blemishes  which  occur  in  the  writings  of  such  authors,  is  to  point 
out  to  those  who  apply  themselves  to  the  study  of  composition,  some 
of  the  rules  which  they  ought  to  observe  for  avoiding  such  errors  ;  and 
to  render  them  sensible  of  the  necessity  of  strict  attention  to  language 
and  to  style.  Let  them  imitate  the  ease  and  simplicity  of  those  great 
authors ;  let  them  study  to  be  always  natural,  and,  as  far  as  they  can, 
always  correct  in  their  expressions :  let  them  endeavour  to  be,  at  some 
times,  lively  and  striking ;  but  carefully  avoid  being  at  any  time  osten- 
tations and  affected. 

Gg 
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ELOQUENCE,  OR  PUBLIC  SPEAKING— HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENCE- 
GRECIAN  ELOQUENCE— DEMOSTHENES. 

Having  fioiihed  that  pax^  of  the  course  which  relates  to  language  and 
style,  we  are  oow  to  ascend  a  step  higher,  and  to  examine  the  subjects 
upon  which  style  is  employed.  I  begin  with  what  is  properly  called 
eloquence,  or  public  speaking.  In  treating  of  this,  1  am  to  consider  the 
different  kinds  and  subjects  of  public  speaking ;  the  manner  suited  to 
each ;  the  proper  distribution  and  management  of  all  the  parts  of  a 
discourse  ;  and  the  proper  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  it.  But  before 
I  enter  on  any  of  these  heads,  it  may  be  proper  to  take  a  view  of  the 
nature  of  eloquence  in  general,  and  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsist- 
ed in  different  ages  and  countries.  This  will  lead  into  some  detail ;  but 
I  hope  a  useful  one ;  as  in  every  art  it  is  of  great  consequence  to  have 
a  just  idea  of  the  perfection  of  that  art,  of  the  end  at  which  it  aims,  and 
of  the  progress  which  it  has  made  among  mankind. 

Of  eloquence,  in  particular,  it  b  the  more  liiecessary  to  ascertain  the 
proper  notion,  because  there  is  not  any  thing  concerning  which  false 
notions  have  been  more  prevalent.  Hence,  it  has  been  so  oAen,  and  is 
still  at  this  day,  in  disrepute  with  many.  When  you  speak  to  a  plainman, 
of  eloquence,  or  in  praise  of  it,  he  is  apt  to  hear  you  with  very  little 
attention.  He  conceives  eloquence  to  signify  a  certain  trick  of  speech  ; 
the  art  of  varnishing  weak  arguments  plausibly  ;  or  of  speaking,  so  as  ta 
please  and  tickle  the  ear.  **  Give  me  good  sense,"  says  be,  **  vdA  keep 
your  eloquence  for  boys."  He  is  in  the  right,  if  eloquence  were  what 
he  conceives  it  to  be.  It  would  be  then  a  very  contemptible  art  indeed* 
below  the  study  of  any  wise  or  good  man.  'But  nothing  can  be  more 
remote  from  truth.  To  be  truly  eloquent,  is  to  speak  to  the  purpose. 
For  the  best  definition  which,  I  think,  can  be  given  of  eloquence,  is  the 
art  of  speaking  in  such  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  for  which  we  speak. 
Whenever  a  man  speaks  or  writes,  he  is  supposed,  as  a  rational  beings 
to  have  some  end  in  view ;  either  to  inform,  or  to  amuse,  or  to  persuade, 
or,  in  some  way  or  other,  to  act  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  He  who 
speaks  or  writes,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  adapt  all  his  words  most  effec- 
tually to  that  end,  is  the  most  eloquent  man.  Whatever  then  the  subject 
be,  there  is  room  for  eloquence ;  in  history,  or  even  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  orations.  The  definition  which  I  have  given  of  eloquence, 
comprehends  all.  the  different  kinds  of  it;  whether  calculated  to  in- 
struct, to  persuade,  or  to  please.  But,  as  the  most  important  subject  of 
discourse  is  action,  or  conduct,  the  power  of  eloquence  chiefly  appears 
when  it  is  employed  to  influence  conduct,  and  persuade  to  action.  As  it 
is  principally,  with  reference  to  this  end,  that  it  becomes  the  object  of 
art,  ebquence  may,  under  this  view  of  it,  be  defined,  the  art  of  per* 
suation. 

This  being  once  established,  certain  consequences  immediately  follow, 
which  point  out  the  fundamental  maxims  of  the  art  It  follows  clearly, 
tliat  in  order  to  persuade,  the  most  essential  requisites  are,  solid  arpi- 
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■MMit,  clear  method,  a  character  of  probity  appearing  in  the  speaker, 
joined  with  such  graces  of  style  and  utterance,  as  shall  draw  our  atten- 
tion to  what  he  says.  Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all.  No  man  can 
be  truly  eloquent  without  it ;  for  fools  can  persuade  none  but  fools.  In  . 
order  to  persuade  a  man  of  sense  you  must  first  convince  him  ;  which 
is  only  to  be  done  by  satisfying  his  understanding  of  the  reasonableness 
of  what  you  propose  to  him. 

This  leads  me  to  observe,  that  convincing  and  persuading,  though 
they  are  sometimes  confounded,  import,  notwithstanding,  different  things, 
which  it  is  necessary  for  us,  at  present,  to  distinguish  from  each  other. 
Conviction  affects  the  understanding  only  ;  persuasion,  the  will  and  the 
praqtice.  It  is  the  business  of  the  philosopher  to  convince  me  of  truth  ; 
it  is  the  business  of  the  orator  to  persuade  me  to  act  agreeably  to  if,  by 
engaging  my  affections  on  its  side.  Conviction  and  persuasion  do  not 
always  go  together.  They  ought^  indeed,  to  go  together  ;  and  would  do 
flo,  if  our  inclination  regularly  followed  the  dictates  of  our  understanding. 
Bui  as  our  nature  is  constituted,  I  may  be  convinced,  that  virtue,  justice, 
or  public  spirit,  are  laudable,  while,  at  the  same  time,  I  am  not  persuaded 
to  act  according  to  them.  The  inclination  may  revolt,  though  the  un- 
derstanding be  satisfied  :  the  passions  may  prevail  against  the  judgment. 
Conviction  is,  however,  always  one  avenue  to  the  inclination  or  heart ; 
and  it  is  that  which  an  orator  must  first  bend  his  strength  to  gain ;  for 
no  persuasion  is  likely  to  be  stable,  which  is  not  founded  upon  convic- 
tion. But,  in  order  to  persuade,  the  orator  must  go  farther  than  merely 
producing  conviction ;  he  must  consider  man  as  a  creature  moved  by 
many  different  springs,  and  must  act  upon  them  all.  He  must  address 
himself  to  the  passions  ;  he  must  paint  to  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart ; 
and,  hence,  besides  solid  argument,  and  clear  method,  all  the  concilia- 
ting and  interesting  arts,  both  of  composition  and  pronunciation,  enter 
into  the  idea  of  eloquence. 

An  objection  may,  perhaps,  hence  be  formed  against  eloquence  ;  as 
ai^art  which  may  be  employed  for  persuading  to  ill,  as  well  as  to  good. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  it  may ;  and  so  reasoning  may  also  be,  and  too 
often  is  employed,  for  leading  men  into  error.  But  who  would  think  of 
forming  an  argument  from  this  against  the  cultivation  of  our  reasoning 
powers  ?  reason,  eloquence,  and  every  art  which  ever  has  been  studied 
among  mankind,  may  be  abused,  and  may  prove  dangerous  in  the  hands 
of  bad  men  ;  but  it  were  perfectly  childish  to  contend,  that  upon  this  ac- 
count»  they  ought  to  be  abolished.  Give  truth  and  virtue  the  same  arms 
'which  you  give  to  vice  and  falsehood,  and  the  former  are  likely  to  prevail. 
Eloqq^nce  is  no  invention  of  the  schools.  Nature  teaches  every  man  to 
be  cioqueqt,  when  he  is  much  in  earnest.  Place  him  ih  some  critical 
situation  :  let  him  have  some  great  interest  at  stake,  and  you  will  see  him 
lay  hold  of  the  most  effectual  meAns  of  persuasion.    The  art  of  oratory 
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composition  is  not  attogether  to  be  rejected.  It  may  innocedtly  i 
and  entertain  the  mind  :  and  it  may  be  mixed,  at  the  same  timte,  with 
rery  nsefal  sentiments.  Bat  it  mast  be  confessed,  that  where  th^ 
speaker  has  no  farther  aim  than  merely  to  shine  and  to  please,  there  is 
great  danger  of  art  being  strained  into  ostentation,  and  oif  the  compost* 
tion  becoming  tiresome  and  languid. 

A  second  and  a  higher  degree  of  eloqaence  is,  when  the  speaker 
aims  not  merely  to  please,  but  also  to  inform,  to  instract,  to  convince  : 
when  his  art  is  exerted,  in  removing  prejudices  against  himself  and  his 
cause :  in  choosing  the  most  proper  arguments,  stating  them  with  the 
greatest  force,  arranging  them  in  the  best  order,  expressing  and  delivering 
Ihem  with  propriety  and  beauty  ;  and  thereby  disposing  us  to  pass  .that 
judgment  or  embrace  that  side  of  the  cause,  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring 
us.  Within  this  compass,  chiefly  is  employed  the  eloquence  of  the  bar. 
But  there  is  a  third,  and  still  higher  degree  of  eloquence,  wherein  a 
greater  power  is  exerted  over  the  human  mind ;  by  which  we  are  not 
only  convinced,  but  are  interested,  agitated,  and  carried  along  with  the 
speaker ;  our  passions  are  made  to  rise  together  with  his ;  we  enter 
into  all  his  emotions  ;  we  love,  we  detest,  we  resent,  according  as  he 
inspires  us ;  and  are  prompted  to  resolve,  or  to  act,  with  vigour  and 
warmth.  Debate  in  popular  assemblies,  opens  the  most  illustrioas  field 
to  this  species  of  eloquence  ;  and  tlvB  pulpit  also  admits  it. 

1  am  here  to  observe,  and  the  observation  is  of  consequence,  that  the 
high  eloquence  which  I  have  last  mentioned,  is  always  the  offspring  of 
passion.     By  passion,  I  mean  that  state  of  the  mind  in  which  it  is  agita- 
ted, and  fired  by  some  object  it  has  in  view.    A  man  may  convince,  and 
even  persuade  others  to  act  by  mere  reason  and  argument.     But  that 
degree  of  eloquence  which  gains  the  admiration  of  mankind,  and  properly 
denominates  one  an  orator,  is  never  found  without  warmth  .or  paasioti. 
Passion,  when  in  such  a  degree  as  to  rouse  and  kindle  the  mind,  without 
throwing  it  out  of  the  posseiision  of  itself,  is  universally  found  to  exalt 
all  the  human  powers.     It  renders  the  mind  infinitely  mere  enlightened, 
more  penetrating,  more  vigorous  and  masterly,  than  it  is  in  its  calm  mo* 
ments.    A  man,  actuated  by  a  strong  passion,  becomes  much  greater 
than  he  is  at  other  times.  He  is  conscious  of  more  strength  and  force  ; 
he  utters  greater  sentiments,  conceives  higher  designs,. and  ^ecutes 
them  with  a  boldness  and  felicity,  of  which,  on  other  occasions,  he 
could  not  think  himself  capable.  But  chiefly,  with  respect  to  persuasion, 
is  the  power  of  passion  felt.     Almost  every  man,  in  pnbsion,  is  eloquent* 
Then  he  is  at  no  loss  for  words  and  arguments.     He  transmits  to  others^ 
by  a  sort  of  contagious  sympathy,  the  ivarm  sentiments  which  hei&els ; 
iSi  looks  and  gestures  are  all  persuasive  ;  and  nature  here  shows  hcrseljf  '' 
infnhely  more  powerful  than  art.    This  is  the  foumlation  of  jha^ just 
and  noted  rule  :  *'  Si  vis  me  flere,  dolendum  est  pfimum  ipsi  tife." 

This  prineipte  lieing  once  admitted,  that  all  high  eloqvapce  flon^from 
passion,  several  consequences  follow,  which  deserve  to  l»e  atteadedio  ; 
and  the  mention  of  which  will  serve  to  con&rm  the  principle  Itself.  For 
hence  the  universally  acknowledged  effect  of  enthusiasm,  or  warmth  of 
any  kind,  in  public  speiil^ers,  for  aSectiqg  their  audience.  Hesce  all 
laboured  deelamation,  and  affected  ornamenta  of  style,  which  show  the 
mind  to  be  cool  and  unmoved,  are  so  inconsistent  with  pefeuasive  elo- 
quence. Hence  all  studied  prettinesses,  in  gestuve  or  pronuncia<|<>''t 
detract  so  greatly  from  (be  weight  of,  a  speaker.    Hence  a  discourse 
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that  k  ready  mores  ns  less'tiiaii  one  that  is  spoken,  as  haying  less*  the 
appeariDce  of  coming  warm  from  the  heart.  Hence,  to  call  a  man  cold, 
is  the  same  thing  as  to  say,  that  he  is  not  eloquent.  -Henee,  a  skeptical 
man^  who  is  alway»  in  suspense,  and  feels  nothing  strongly ;  or  a  cunnii^ 
mercenary  man,  who  is  suspected  rather  to  asstime  the  appeaianee  of 
passion  than  to  feel  it ;  have  so  little  power  overmen  in  public  speaking. 
Hehce,  inine,  the  necessity  of  being,  and  being  believed  to  be,  disinter- 
ested, and  in  earnest,  iq  order  to  persuade. 

These  are  some  of  the  capital  ideas  which  have  occurred  to  me,  c^- 
cemiag  eloquence  in  general ;  and  with  which  1  have  thought  proper  to 
begin,  as  the  foundation  of  much  of  what  lam  afterward  to  suggest. 
From  what  I  have  already  said,  it  is  evideot  that  eloquence  is  a  high 
talent  and  of  great  importance  in  societt ;  and  that  it  requires  both 
natural  genius,  and  mu^h  improvement  fn>m  art.  Viewed  as  the  act  of 
persuasion,  it  requires,  in  its  lowest  statt,  souDdoess  of  understai^ag, 
and  considerable  acquaintance  with  human  nature*;  and,  in  its  higher 
degrees,  it  requires,  au>reover,  strong  sensibility  of  mind,  a  warm  and 
lively  imagination,  joined  with  corre6tnes&t>f  judgment,  and  an  extensive 
command  of  the  power  of  language  ;  to  l^hich  roust  also  be  added,  the 
^tfces  of  pronunciation  and  delivery.  Let  us  next  proceed  to  Consider 
in  what  state  eloquence  has  subsisted  in  diCerent  ages  and  nationsu 

It  is  an  observation  made  by  several  Writers,  that  eloquence  is  to  ba 
looked  for  only  in  free  states.  Longiora,  in  particular^  at  the  end  of 
bis  tneatise-on  the  sublime,  when  assigniig  the  reason  why  so  little  sub- 
dimity  of  genius  appeared  in  the  age  wierein  he  Kved,  illustrates  this 
observation  with  a  great  deal  of  beauty  Liberty,  he  remarks;  is  the* 
nurse  of  true  genius  ;  it  animates  the  spirit,  and  invigorlites  the  hdpea 
of  men ;  excites  honourable  emulation,  aod  a  desire  of  excelling  in  every 
art.  All  other  quaUficationt^  he  says,  you  may  £nd  amoog  those  who 
are  deprived  of  liberty  ;  but  never  dk  a  slave  become  an  orator ;  he 
can  only  be  a  pompous  flatterer.  Nmv^  though  this  reasoning  be»  in 
the  main,  true  ;  it  must,  however,  be  uiderstood  with  some  limitations. 
For,  under  arbitrary  governments,  if  tbay  be  of  the  pivilized  kind,  and 
^e  enceu|age«ient  to  the- arts,  ornanented  eloquence  may  flourish 
i^imarka^ly.  Witness  France  at  this  cay,  where,  eversinoe  the  reign 
of  Louis  XIV.  more  of  what  may  be  ju|tly  called  elbquence,  within  a 
certmn  sphere,  is  to  be  found,  than,  3erhaps>in  any  other  nation  in 
Enrope  -,  though  fveedom  be  enjoyed  b^  seme  naflbns  in  a  m»Qh  greater 
^egf«e»  Their  sermons,  and  orations  pronounced  on  public  occasions, 
ai«  not  only  polite  and  elegant  h^rangies,  but  several  of  them  are  un* 
commoner  spirited,  are  animated  with  bMd  tigures,  and  rite  to  a  degree  oT 
rhe  sublime.  Their  eloquence,  however,  io  general,  must  be  confessed 
to  be  of  the  floivery^  rather  timn  the  vigorous  kind  ;  calculated  more  to 
please  and  sooth,  than  to  oonvince.  and  persuade.  High,  manly,  and 
forcible  eloquence  is,  indeed,  to- be  baked  for  only,  or  chiefly,  in  the 
regions  of  freedom.  tJnder  arbitrary governcbentS)  besidest|;^e general 
{lim  of  soilness  and  effeminacy  wbick  such  govermnent^  may  be  Jfislfy 
euppoaed  to  j^ve  to  the  spirit  of  i#kation»  the  art  of  speaking  cannot  be 
suph  an  instrument  of  ambitia%  business,  and  power,  as  it  is  in  de- 
mocra^cal  states.  It  is  oonfined  within  a  narrower  range  ;  it  (fan  be  ex* 
'  erted  only  in  the  polpit,  or  at  the  bar ;  but  is  excluded  from  those  great 
ecenes  of  public  business,  where  the  spirits  of  men  have  the  freest  play  ; 
yvhete  important  affairs  are  transacted,  and  persuasiop,  of  course,  is 
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imdte  senouAj  sivdidd.  Wherever  ouni  can  Qcquire  most  powef  oyer 
roan  bgr  means  of  reason  and  disconrse,  which  certainly  is  undec  a  free 
statewof  government  there  we  may  naturally  eipect  that  true  eloqaence 
win  foe  besimidarstood,  and  carried  to  the  greatest  height. 

HeiMne,  in  tracing  the  rise  of  oratory,  we  need  not  attempt  to  go  far 
^ck  into  the  early  ages  of  the  worlds  or  search  for  it  among  the  moncK 
ments  of  Eastern  or  Ei^tian  antiqnity.  In  those  ages,  there  wtis, 
iocteed,  an  eloquence  of  a  certain  kind ;  but  it  approached  nearer  to 
poetry  Ihan  to  what  we  properly  call  oratory.  There  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve*  M I  fomierly  showed,  that  the  language  of  the  first  ages  vrm  pas- 
aionate  '^od  metaphorical ;  cwing  partly  to  the  scanty  stock  of  words,  of 
wiiich  speech  then  consisted ;  and  pai^y  to  the  tincture  which  language 
^naturally  takes  from  the  savage  and  uncultivated  jstate  of  men,  agitated 
by  unrestrained  passions,  ard  struck  by  events,  which  to  them  are 
fllrai^ge  and  surprising.  In  this  state,  rapture  and  enthusiasm,  the  pai^ents 
of  poetry,  had  an  iimple  fied.  But  while  the  iutercourse  of  men  was 
as  yet  unfrequent,  and  force  snd  strength  were  the  chief  means  employed 
in  deciding  controversies,  th«  arts  of  oratory  and  persuasion,  of  reasoning 
and  debate,  could  be  butlitth  known.  The  first  empires  that  arose,  thp 
Assyrian  and  Esyptian,  weie  of  the  despotic  kind.  The  whole  power 
vim  in  the  hands  of  one,  or  at  most  of  a  few.  The  multitude  were 
accustomed  to  a  blind  reverence ;  they  were  led,  not  persuaded ;  and 
none  of  those  refinements  o?  society,  which  make  public  speaking  an 
€>bject  of  importance,  were  as  yet  introduced.  •        « 

.  it  ,h  not  tHl  the  rise  of  tie  Grecian  republics,  that  we  find  any  rew 
•naikable  ap]^earances  of  elocuence  as  the  art  of  persuasion ;  and  these 
gave  it  such  a  firid  as  it  never  had  before,  and,  perhaps,  has  never  had 
again  since  that  time.  And,  therefore,  as  the  Grecian  eloquence  has 
ever  been  the  object  4>f  admintion  to^hoqn  who  have  studied  the  powers 
of  speech,  it^s  necessary,  that  we  fix  our  attention,  for  a  little,  on  this- 
periods 

Greece  was  divided  into  a  multitude  of  petty  states.    These  were    • 
governed,  at  firstly  king9»who«verecalledtynmts,and  who  being,  in  sue- 
cession,  expoUed  from  all  theie  states,  there  sprung  up  a  great  number 
«f  demociattcal  governments,  6unded  neaiiy  on  the  same  plan,  animif[(cl:. 
by^the*same  Mgh'spirit  of  freeiom,  mutually  jealous,  and  rivals  of  one 
anolben  We  may  compute  the  flourishing  period  of  those  Grecian  states; 
to  have  lasted  from  the  battle  of  Marathon,  til)  the  tjltoe  of  Alexitn^ 
der  the  Great,  who  subdued  the  liberties  of  Greece ;  a  period  wUoh 
comprehends  about  150  years,  tnd  whhin  which  are  to  be  fouo^mostbf  - 
their  celebrated  poets  and  fbiksophers.  but  chiefly  their  orators:  for 
though  poetry  and  pliileaopby  v^ere  not  extinct  ampng  them  ttfter  that 
period,  yet  eloquence  hardly  made  any  flgure^ 

Of  these  Grecian  republics,  tl^  most  noted,  by  far,  for.eloquonce,and, 
indeed,  for  arts  of  every  kind,  was  that  of  Athbns.  .The  Athedians  w«ce 
an  ingentouB,  quick,  sprightly  people ;  practised  in  business,  and  sharpen* 
4ed  by  frequent  and  sudden  ret.olations,  wBioh  happened  in  their  goyem- 
ment.  The  genius  of  th^r  government  wa^  entirely  demoiraiical;  ihoir 
legislature  consisted  of  the  whole  body  of  the  people.  They  bad 
indeed  a  senate  of  five  hundred ;  but  in  the  general  convention  of  ihe 
citizens  was  placed  the  last  re^rt ;  a»d  afiairs  were  conduct  there, 
altogether,  by  reasoning,  speaking,  and  a  skilful  application  to  the  pas- 
sions  and  interests  of  a  popular  assembly.    There,  lairs  were  0a4e« 
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peace  and  war  decreed,  and  thence  the  ma^strates  wifref chosen.  .For 
the  highest  honours  of  the  state  Were  alike  open  to  all ;  nor  was  the 
meanest  tradesman  excluded  from  a  seat  in  their  supreme  courts.  In 
such  a  state,  eloquence,  it  is  obvious,  faould  be  much  studied  as  the 
sorest  means  of  rising  to  influence  and  power  ;  and  what  sort  of  elo- 
quence ?  *Not  that  which  was  brilliant  merely,  and  showy,  b«pt  ttmt 
which  was  found  upon  trial  to  be  most  effectual  for  convincing,  iatev- 
esting,  and  persuading  the  hearers.  For  there,  public  speaking  was  not 
a  mere  competition  for  empty  applause,  but  a  serious  contention  for  that 
public  leading,  which  was  the  great  object  both  of  the  men  of  ambition, 
and  the  men  of  virtue. 

Among  a  nation  so  enlightened  and  acute,  where  the  highest  attention 
was  paid  to  every  thing  elegant  in  the  arts,  we  may  naturally  expect  to 
find  the  public  taste  refined  and  judicious.  Accordingly,  it  was  improv- 
ed to  such  a  degree,  that  the  Attic  taste  and  Attic  manner  have  passed 
into  a  proverb.  It  is  true,  that  ambitious  demagogues,  and  corrupt  ora- 
tors, did  sometimes  dazzle  and  mislead  the  people,  by  a  showy  but 
false  eloquence  :  for  the  Athenians,  with  all  their  acuteness,  were 
factious  and  giddy,  and  great  admirsts  of  every  novelty.  But  when 
some  important  interest  drew  their  attention,  when  any  great  dangi^ 
roused  them,  and  put  their  judgmeat  to  a  serious  trial,  they  commonly 
distinguished,  very  justly,  betwees  genuine  and  spurious  doquenee ; 
and  hence  Demosthenes  trinmphec  over  all  his  opponents ;  because  he 
spoke  always  to  the  purpose,  affeited  no  insignificant  paraide  of  worda, 
used  weighty  arguments,  and  showed  them  clearly  where  their  interest 
!a^.  In  critical  conjunctures  of  ths  state,  when  the  public  were  alarmed 
with  some  pressing  danger,  when  the  people  were  assembled,  and  pro- 
clamation was  made  by  the  criei;  for  any  one  to  rise  and  deKver  his 
opinion  upon  the  present  situaion  of  affairs,  empty  declamation  asd 
sophistical  reasoning  would  not  mly  have  been  hissed,  bat  resented  and 
punished  by  an  assembly  so  iitelligent  and  accustomed  to  business. 
Their  greatest  orators  trembled  on  such  occasions,  when  they  rose  to 
address  the  people,  as  they  kniw  they  were  to  be  hekl  answerable  fbr 
the  issue  of  the  counsel  whicl*  they  gave.  The  most  liberal  endow- 
ments of  the  greatest  princes  lever  could  found  such  a  school  for  true 
oratory,  as  was  formed  by  the  nature  of  the  Athenian  republic.  Elo- 
quence there  sprung,  native  ind  vigorous,  from  amidst  the  contentions 
of  &ction  and  freedom,  of  pu3lic  business  and  of  active  life ;  and  not 
from  that  retirement  and  speculation,  which  we  are  apt  sometimes  to 
fancy  more  fevourable  to  elof uence  than  they  are  found  to  be; 

Fnistratus,  who  was  contenporary  with  Solon,  and  subverted  his  plan 
of  government,  is  mentionecf  by  Plutarch,  as  the  first  who  distinguished 
himself  among  the  Atheniass  by  application  to  the  arts  of  speech.  His 
ability  in  these  arts  he  employed  for  raising  himself  to  the  sovereign 
power ;  which,  however,  when  he  had  attained  it,  he  exercised  with 
moderation.  Of  the  orators  who  flourished  between  his  time  and  the 
Peloponuesian  war,  no  particular  mention  is  made  in  history.  Pericles, 
who  died  about  the  beginning  of  that  war,  was  properly  the  first  who 
carried  eloquence  to  a  great  height ;  to  such  a  height  indeed,  that  it 
does  not  appear  he  was  ever  afterwaid  surpassed.  He  was  more  thto 
an  orator ;  he  was  also  a  statesman  and  a  general ;  expert  in  business, 
and  of  consummate  address.  For  forty  years  he  governed  Athens 
with  absolute  sway ;  and  historians  ascribe  his  influence,  not  more  to 
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his  political  t;/ic«i(t  than  to  liis  e]o4|aeoce,  which  waf  of  tbftt  forcible  and 
vehtoent  kind,  that  bore  every  thing  before  it>  and  triomphed'Over  the 
paasions  and  affections  of  the  people.  Hence  he  had  the  tomame  of 
Olf  mpias  given  him  ;  and  it  was  said,  that,  like  Jupiter,  he  thundered 
whett  he  spoke.  Though  his  ambition  be  liable  to  censure,  jet  great 
vfitutf  certainly  he  had ;  and  it  was  the  confidence  which  the  people 
reposed  in  his  integrity,  that  gave  such  a  power  to  his  eloquence  ;  a  cir-' 
cumstance,  without  which  the  influence  of  public  speaking  in  a  popular 
state  can  seldom  go  far.  He  appears  to  have  been  generous,  magnani- 
mous, and  public  spirited  ;  he  raised  no  fortune  to  himself;  he  expend- 
ed indeed  great  sums  of  the  public  money,  but  chiefly  on  public  works ; 
and  at  his  death  is  said  to  have  valued  himself  principally  on  having  never 
obliged  any  citizen  to  wear  mourning  on  his  account,  during  his  loBg 
administration.  It  is  a  reo^arkable  particular  recorded  of  Peridet  by 
-  Suidas,  that  he  was  the  first  Athenian  who  composed,  and  put  into  wri- 
ting, a  discourse  designed  for  the  public. 

Posterior  to  Pericles,  in  the  course  of  the  Peloponnesian  war,  arose 
Cleon,  Alcibiades,  Critias,  and  Theramenas,  eminent  citizens  of  Athens, 
who  were  all  distinguished  for  their  eloquence.  They  were  not  orators 
by  profession ;  they  were  not  formed  by  schools,  but  by  a  much  more 
powerful  education,  that  of  businesi  and  debate  ;  where  man  sharpened 
man,  and  civil  afiiairs  carried  on  by  public  speaking,  called  forth  every 
eiertion  of  the  mind.  The  mannei  or  style  of  oratory  which  then  pre-* 
vailed,  we  learn  from  the  orations  in  iie  history  of  Thucydides,  who  also 
iourished  in  the  same  age.  It  was  manly,  vehement,  and  concise,  even 
to  some  degree  of  obscurity.  '*  Grtides  erant  verbis,"  says  Cicero, 
*'  crebrisententiis,  compressione  rerun  breves, et,  ob  eam  ipsam  causam, 
interdum  sub  obscuri.'"^  A  manner  nrj  different  from  what,  in  modem 
times,  we  would  conceive  to  be  the  stjle  of  popular  oratory ;  and  which 
tends  to  give  a  high  idea  of  the  acuteiess  of  those  audiences  to  which 
they  spoke. 

The  power  of  eloquence  having,  afler  the  days  of  Pericles,  become 
an  object  of  greater  consequence  that  ever,  this  gave  birth  to  a  set 
of  men  till  then  unknown,  called  rhetoticians,  and  sometimes  sophists, 
who  arose  in  multitudes  during  the  Pebponnesian  war ;  snch  as  Prota- 
goras, Prodicas,  Thrasymus,  and  one  vho  was  more  eminent  than  all 
Uie  rest,  Goigias  of  Leontium.  These  sophists  joined  to  their  art  of 
rhetoric  a  subtile  logic,  and  were  generaly  a  sort  of  metaphysical  skep- 
tics. Gorges  however,  was  a  professol  master  of  eloquence  only. 
His  reputation  was  prodigious,  rie  was  lighly  venerated  in  Leontium 
of  Sicily,  his  native  city ;  and  money  was  coined  with  his  name  upon  it. 
In  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  he  established  himself  at  Athens,  and  lived 
till  he  had  attained  the  age  of  105  years.  Hermogenes  (de  Ideis,  1.  ii. 
cap.  9.)  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  his,  fiom  which  we  see  his  style 
and  manner.  It  is  extremely  quaint  and  artificial :  full  of  antithesis  and 
pointed  expression  ;  and  shows  how  far  the  Grecian  subtilty  had  already 
carried  the  study  of  language.  These  rhetoricians  did  not  content  them- 
selves with  delivering  general  instructions  concerning  eloquence  to  their 
pupils,  and  endeavouring  to  form  their  taste ;  but  they  professed  the  art 
of  giving  them  receipts  for  making  all  sorts  of  orations ;  and  of  teaching 


*  "  They  were  magnificent  in  (heir  expressions ;  they  abounded  in  thou^t ;  they 
compressed  ihcir  matter  into  few  words,  and,  by  their  brevity,  were  sometimes 
obscure." 
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them  bow  to  speak  for  and  agaimt  erery  came  whate?er.  Upon  ihin 
plan,  they  were  the  first  who  treated  of  common  places,  and  the  artificial 
invention  of  argaments  and  topics  tor  every  subject.  In  the  hands  of 
sach  men,  we  may  easily  believe  Umt  oratory  would  degenerate  from  the 
masculine  straro  it  had  hitherto  hela,  and  become  a  triflim^aad  sophistical 
art ;  and  we  may  justly  deem  them  the  first  cormpters  of  trne  e}oqiience« 
To  them  the  great  Socrates  opposed  himself^  By  a  profound,  hot  sim- 
ple reasoning  peculiar  to  himself,  be  exploded  their  sophistry ;  and 
endeavoured  to  recall  men's  attention  from  that  abuse  of  reasoning  and 
discourse  which  began  to  be  in  vogue,  to  natural  language,  and  sound  and 
useliil  thought 

In  the  saaw  a^,  though  somewhat  later  than  the  philosopher  above 
mentioned,  flourished  Isocrates,  whose  writings  are  still  extant.  He 
was  a  proAMsed  rhetorician,  and  by  teaching  eloquence,  he  acquired  both 
a  great  fortune,  and  higher  fane  than  any  of  his  rivids  in  that  proles- 
sion.  No  contemptible  orator  he  was.  His  orations  are  full  of  morali- 
ty and  good  sentiments ;  they  are  flowing  and  smooth ;  but  too  destitute 
of  vigour.  He  never  engaged  in  public  afiairs,  nor  pleaded  causes; 
and  aceordini^y  his  orations  are  calculated  only  for  the  shade ;  *'  Pompe,*' 
Cicero  afiows,  *'  magis  quam  pugne  aptior ;  ad  voluptatem  annum  ao 
cmsmodatus  potius  quam  ad  judiciorum  certamen."*  The  style  of  Gk>r- 
gias  of  Leontium  was  formed  into  short  sentences,  composed  generally 
q{  two  members  balanced  against  each  other.  The  style  of  Uocrates, 
on  the  contrary,  is  swelling  and  full;  and  he  is  said  to  be  the  first 
who  introduced  the  method  of  composing  in  regular  periods,  which 
had  a  studied  music  and  hannonious  cadence ;  a  manner  which'  he 
has  carried  to  a  vicious  excess.  What  shall  we  think  of  an  orator, 
who  employed  ten  years  in  composing  one  discourse,  still  extant,  en- 
titled the  Panegyric  ?  How  much  frivolous  care  must  have  been  be- 
stowed on  all  the  minuto  elegance  of  words  and  sentences  ?  Dionysius 
of  Halicamassus  has  given  us  upon  the  orations  of  Isocrates,  as  also  upon 
those  of  some  other  Greek  orators,  a  full  and  regular  treatise,  which  is, 
in  my  opinion,  one  of  the  most  judicious  pieces  of  ancient  criticism  extant, 
and  very  worthy  of  being  consulted.  He  commends  the  splendour  of 
Isoorates's  style,  and  the  morality  of  his  sentiments ;  but  severely  cen- 
sures bis  affectation,  and  the  uniform  regular  cadence  of  all  his  sen- 
tences. He  holds  him  to  be  a  florid  declaimer  ;  not  a  natural  persua- 
sive speaker.  Cicero,  in  his  critical  works,  though  he  admits  his  fail- 
ins^y  y^^  discovers  a  propensity  to  be  very  favourable  to  that  ^'  plena 
ac  nnmerosa  oratio,"  that  swelling  and  musical  style  which  Isocrates  in- 
troduced, and  with  the  love  of  which,  Cicero  himself  was,  perhaps, 
somewhat  infected.  In  one  of  his  treatises  (Orat.  ad.  M.  Brut.)  he  in- 
forms us,  that  his  friend  Brutus  and  he  differed  in  this  particular,  and 
that  Brutus  found  fault  with  bis  partiality  to  Isocrates.  The  manner  of 
Isocrates  generally  catches  young  people,  when  they  begin  to  attend  to 
composition ;  and  it  is  very  natund  that  it  should  do  so.  It  gives  them 
an  idea  of  that  regularity,  cadence,  and  magnificence  of  style,  which 
fills  the  ear  :  but  when  they  come  to  write  or  speak  for  the  world,  they 
.  will  find  this  ostentatious  manner  unfit,  either  for  carrying  on  business, 
or  commanding  attention.     It  is  said,  that  the  high  reputation  of  Iso- 

^  <'  More  fitted  for  show  than  for  debate  ;  better  calculated  for  the  amusemedt  of 
a  pablie  aadience,  than  for  judicial  contests." 

Hb 
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crates,  prompted  Aristotle,  who  was  nearly  his  coDtemporary,  or  Kved 
but  a  little  after  bim,  to  write  his  iDstttotioos  of  rhetoric ;  which  are 
indeed  formed  opoo  a  plan  of  eloquence  very  different  from  that  of 
Isocrates,  and  the  rhetoricians  of  that  time.  He  seems  to  have  had  it 
in  Yiew  to  direct  the  attention  of  onlors  mnch  more  towards  confindng 
and  affecting  their  bearers,  than  towards  the  musical  cadence  of  periods. 

Isaeus  and  Lysins,  some  of  whose  orations  are  preserred,  belong  also 
to  this  period.  Lysias  was  somewhat  earlier  than  Isocrates,  and  is  the 
model  of  that  manner  which  the  ancients  call  the  '*  Tennis  vel  Snbtiiis.'' 
He  has  none  of  Isocrates's  pomp.  He  is  every  where  pure  and  attic  in 
the  highest  degre€ ;  simple  and  unaffected  ;  but  wants  force,  and  is 
sometimes  frigid  in  his  compositions.'^  Isaens  is  chiefly  reaaarkable  for 
being  the  master  of  the  great  Demosthenes,  in  whom,  it  most  be  ac- 
knowledged, eloquence  shone  forth  with  higher  splendour,  than  perhaps 
in  any  that  ever  bote  the  name  of  an' orator,  and  whose  manner  and  cha- 
racter, therefore,  must  deserve  oar  particular  attention. 

I  shall  not,  spend  any  time  upon  the  circumstances  of  Demostheoes's 
life  ;  they  are  well  known.  The  strong  ambition  which  he  discovered 
to  excel  in  the  art  of  speaking ;  the  nnsuccessfolness  of  his  first  attempts ; 
bis  unwearied  perseverance  in  surmounting  all  the  disadvantages  tiiat 
arose  from  his  person  and  address ;  his  shotting  himself  up  in  a  cave, 
that  he  might  study  with  less  distraction ;  his  declaiming  by  the  sea  shore, 
that  he  might  accustom  himself  to  the  noise  of  a  tumultuous  assembly, 
and  with  pebbles  in  his  mouth,  that  he  might  correct  a  defect  in  lus 
speech  ;  his  practising  at  home  with  a  naked  sword  hanging  over  his 
shoulder  that  he  might  check  an  ungraceful  motion,  to  which  he  was 
subject ;  all  those  circumstances,  which  we  learn  from  Plutarch,  are 

*  In  the  judicious  comparison,  which  Dionysius  of  Halicamasfos  makes  of  tht 
merits  of  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  he  ascribes  to  Lysias,  as  the  distinguishing  character 
of  his  manner,  a  certain  grace  or  elegance  arising  from  simplicity ;  *'  Ut^cx*  ya^  S 
AvTiB  Aif/c  t^(W  TO  Xa^nf  h  «r  la-cK^arm  ^uftrat"  •*  The  style^of  Lysias  has  gracefuF- 
iiest  for  its  nature  ;  that  of  Isocrates  seeks  to  have  it.*'  In  the  art  of  narration,  as 
distinct,  probable,  and  persuasive,  he  holds  Lysias  to  be  superior  to  all  orators ;  at 
the  same  time,  he  admits  that  his  composition  is  more  adapted  to  private  litigation 
tlian  tu  great  subjects.  He  convinces,  but  he  does  not  elevate  nor  animate.  The 
magnificence  and  splendour  of  Isocrates  is  more  suited  to  great  occasions.  He  is 
more  agreeable  than  Lysias 4  and,  in  dignity  of  sentiment,  far  eioels  bim.  With 
regard  to  the  affectation  which  is  visible  in  Isocrates  s  manner,  be  concludes  what 
he  snys  of  it  with  the  following  excellent  observations,  which  should  never  be  for- 
gotten by  any  who  aspire  to  be  true  orators  :  "  Tii(  /uivtm  ifyt^iif  rm  v^tatm  to 
nu»\M  »u  tm  a-^nfuarw/uotf  tnc  m^uk  ro  /tiv^wUif^  v»  UaufxA^vt  l^Kwu  ya^  n  /tantat 
voKXoKit  rm  ^vBf*m  ms  K^mCf  not  tit  xoAt^v  Auvtrau  ra  hyjilbn99,  w^<afrKtif  t  nrmthoftm.  n 
Jmaikt*  ireX«TUw,  nau  tyiyamm^  to  o^oioraTO?  top  JcatrA  ^9i».     0itX¥rtu  i%  i  ^(WK  tmt  mm^- 

TO?  «^i  -^v^  rgixom  xtfhfef  n  ^tut^m^  t*  )«|U>f.«,  luw  bmr^t^  luu  fAU^  mm^n  twtrt  ** 
wJa  Jrrijr*  Ovfopt  atr  tttt^<ta-^(W  m^tkuda'  fJiai>xof  Ai/tc  ori  tuu  fiKet/^  it  hrUL  yoom.  X*^' 
TtffAAi  y*^  mi  »  tf^ryJji,  «<i  xtXmi  ynefuttfos,  ior^ey  ir^vyiua  Kxt  irb\9fimTA  to?  im*."  .ludic. 
de  Isocrat.  p.  658.  '*  His  studied  circamflexion  of  periods,  and  Juvenile  affectadoa 
of  the  flowers  of  speech,  I  do  not  approve.  The  thought  is  itequently  made  subser- 
vient to  the  music  of  the  sentence  ;  and  elegance  is  preferred  to  reason.  Whereas, 
in  every  discourse  where  business  and  affairs  are  concerned,  nature  ought  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  nature  certainly  dictates  that  the  expression  should  be  an  object  subor- 
dinate to  the  sense,  not  the  sense  to  the  expression.  When  one  rises  to  give  public 
counsel  concerning  war  and  peace,  or  takes  the  charge  of  a  private  man,  who  is 
standing  at  the  bar'to  be  tried  for  his  life,  those  studied  decorations,  those  theatrical 
graces  and  juvenile  flowers  are  out  of  place.  Instead  of  being  of  service  they  are 
detrimental  to  the  cause  we  espouse.  When  the  contest  is  of  a  serious  kind,  orna- 
ments, which  at  another  time  would  have  beauty,  then  lose  their  effect,  and  prove 
hostile  to  the  aflections  which  we  wi&b  to  raise  iu  our  hearers." 
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very  encouraging  (0  scich  as  stody  eloquence,  as  they  show  how  far  art 
and  application  may  avail,  for  acquiring  an  excellence  which  nnture 
seemed  unwilling  to  grant  us. 

Despising  the  affected  and  florid  maoncr  which  the  rhetoricians  of 
that  age  followed,  Demosthenes  returned  to  the  forcible  and  manly  elo- 
quence of  Pericles  ;  and  strength  and  vehemence  form  the  principal 
characteristics  of  his   style.      Never  had     orator  a   finer  field  than 
Demosthenes  in  his  Olyntbiacs-  and  Philippics,  which  are  his  capital 
orations ;   and,  no  doubt,  to  the  nobleness  of  the  subject,  and  to  that 
integrity  and  public  spirit  which  eminently  breathe  in  them,  they  are 
indebted  for  much  of  their  merit.     The  subject  is  to  rouse  the  indigna- 
tion of  his  countrymen  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  the  public  enemy  of 
the'  liberties  of  Greece  ;  and  to  guard  them  against  the  insidious  mea- 
stlres,  by  which  that  crafty  prince  endeavoured  to  lay  them  asleep  to 
danger.     In  the  prosecution  of  this  end,  we  see  him  taking  every 
proper  method  to  animate  a  people,  renowned  for  justice,  humanity,  and 
valour,  but  in  many  instances  become  corrupt  and  degenerate.     He 
boldly  taxes  them  with  their  venality,  their  indolence,  and  indifference 
to  the  public  cause  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  with  all  the  art  of  an 
orator,  he  recalls  the  glory  of  their  ancestors  to  their  thoughts,  shows 
them  that  they  are  still  a  flourishing  and  a  powerful  people,  the  natural 
protectors  of  the  liberty  of  Greece,  and  who  wanted  only  the  inclination  to 
exert  themselves,  in  order  to  make  Philip  tremble.     With  his  contem- 
porary orators,  who  were  in  Philip's  interest,  and  who  persuaded  the 
people  to  peace,  he  keeps  no  measures,  but  plainly  reproaches  them  bb 
the  betrayers  of  their  country.    He  not  only  prompts  to  rigorous  con- 
duct, but  he  lays  down  the  plan  of  that  conduct ;  he  enters  into  par- 
ticulars ;  and  points  out,  with  great  exactness,  the  measures  of  execu- 
tion.   This  is  the  strain  of  these  orations.     They  are  strongly  ani- 
mated, aaod  full  of  the  impetuosity  and  fire  of  public  spirit.     They 
proceed  in  a  continued  train  of  inductions,  consequences,  and  demon-  . 
strations,  founded  on  sound  reason.     The  figures  which  he  uses,  are 
never  sought  after ;  but  always  rise  from  the  subject.    He  employs 
them  sparingly  indeed ;  for  splendour  and  ornament  are  not  the  dis- 
tinctions of  this  orator's  composition.    It  is  an  energy  of  thought  peculiar 
to  himself,  which  forms  his  character,  and  sets  him  above  all  others. 
He  appears  to  attend  much  more  to  things  than  to  words.     We  forget 
the  orator,  and  think  of  the  business.     He  warms  the  mind,  and  impels 
to  action.     He  has  no  parade  and  ostentation ;  no  method  of  insinua- 
tidn  ;  no  laboured  introductions  ;  but  is  like  a  man  full  of  his  subject, 
who,  after  preparing  his  audience  by  a  sentence  or  two  for  hearing  plain 
truths,  enters  directly  on  business. 

Demosthenes  appears  to  great  advantage,  when  contrasted  with 
iElschines  in  the  celebrated  oration  "  pro  Corona."  iBschines  was 
his  rival  in  business,  and  personal  enemy  ;  and  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished orators  of  that  age.  But  when  we  read  the  two  orations, 
i£schines  is  feeble  in  comparison  of  Demosthenes,  and  makes  much  less 
impression  on  the  mind.  His  reasonings  concerning  the  law  that  was  in 
question,  are  indeed  very  subtile  :  but  his  invective  against  Demosthenes 
is  general  and  ill  supported.  Whereas,  Demosthenes  is  a  torrent,  that 
nothing  can  resist.  He  bears  down  his  antagonist  with  violence ;  be 
draws  his  character  in  the  stroi^est  colours ;  and  the  particular  merit 
ef  that  oration  is,  that  all  the  descriptioos  in  it  are  highlv  picturesque. 
There  runs  throu^  it  a  strain  of  magnanimity  and  high  honour :  the 
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orator  speaks  with  that  strength  and  coosciotis  dignijty  which  great  ac- 
tions and  pahlic  spirit  alone  inspire.  Both  orators  use  great  liberties^ 
with  one  another ;  and,  in  general,  that  unrestrained  license  which 
ancient  Bianners  permitted,  even  to  the  length  of  abusif  e  names  anri 
downright  scnrrilitj,  as  appears  botii  here  and  in  Cicero*s  Philippics, 
hurts  and  offends  a  modem  ear.  What  those  ancient  orators  gaincNd  by 
soch  a  manner  in  point  of  freedom  and  boldness,  is  more  than  compen- 
sated by  want  of  digoity  ;  which  seems  to  gif  e  an  advantage,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  greater  decency  of  modem  speaking. 

The  style  of  Demosthenes  is  strong  and  concise,  thoagh  sometimes, 
it  most  not  be  dissembled,  harsh  and  abmpt.  His  words  are  very 
expressive  ;  his  arrangement  is  firm  and  manly  ;  and  though  far  from 
being  unmusical,  yet  it  seems  difficult  to  find  in  him  that  studied,  tnit 
concealed  number,  and  rhythmus,  which  some  of  the  ancient  critics  are 
food  of  attributing  to  him.  Negligent  of  these  lesser  graces,  one  would 
rather  conceive  htm  to  have  aimed  at  that  sublime  which  lies  in  senti- 
ment. His  action  and  pronunciation  are  recorded  to  have  been  uncom- 
monly vehement  and  ardent ;  which,  from  the  manner  of  his  composition, 
we  are  naturally  led  to  believe.  The  character  which  one  forms  of 
him,  from  reading  his  works,  is  of  the  austere,  rather  than  the  gentle 
kind.  He  is  on  every  occasion  grave,  serious,  passionate  ;  takes  every 
thing  on  a  high  tone  ;  never  lets  himself  down,  nor  attempts  any  thing 
like  pleasantry.  If  any  fault  can  be  found  with  his  admirable  eloquence, 
it  is,  that  he  sometimes  borders  on  the  hard  and  dry.  He  may  be 
thought  to  want  smoothness  and  grace  ;  which  Dionysins  of  Halicaroassus 
attributes  to  his  imitating  too  closely  the  manner  of  Thucydides,  who 
was  his  great  model  for  style,  and  whose  history  he  is  said  to  have 
written  eight  times  over  with  his  own  hand.  But  these  defects  are  fiir 
more  than  compensated,  by  that  admirable  and  masterly  force  of  mas* 
culine  eloquence,  which,  as  it  overpowered  all  who  heard  it,  cannot, 
at  this  day,  be  read  without  emotion. 

After  the  days  of  Demosthenes,  Greece  lost  her  liberty,  eloquence  of 
course  languished,  and  relapsed  again  into  the  feeble  manner  introduced 
by  the  rhetoricians  and  sophists.  Demetrius  Phalerius,  who  lived  in  the 
next  age  to  Demosthenes,  attained  indeed  some  character,  but  he  is 
represented  to  us  as  a  fiowery,  rather  than  a  persuasive  speaker,  who 
aimed  at  grace  rather  than  substance.  *'  Delectabat  Athenienses,"  says 
Cicero,  '<  magis  quam  infiammabat."  ^*  He  amused  the  Athenians,  rather 
than  warmed  them.''  And  after  his  time,  we  hear  of  no  more  Grecian 
orators  of  any  note. 


LECTURE  XXVI. 


HISTORY  OF  ELOQUENCE  CONTINUED....ROMAN  ELOQUENCE... 
CICERO....MODERN  ELOQUENCE. 

Having  treated  of  the  rise  of  eloquence,  and  of  its  state  among  the 
Greeks,  we  now  jproceed  to  consider  its  progress  among  the  Romans, 
where  we  shall  find  one  model,  at  least,  of  eloquence ,  in  ils  most  splendid 
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aad  iifastrioas  form.  The  Romam  were  long  a  martial  nation,  altogether 
nde  and  anskilled  in  arts  of  anj  kind.  Arts  were  of  late  intHMloced 
among  them  :  they  were  not  known  till  after  the  conqq^t  of  Greece ; 
and  the  Romans  always  acknowledged  the  Grecians  as  their  masters  in 
eveiy  part  of  learmng: 

Oreeia  capta  feram  Tiotorem  cepU,  et  arles 

latalit  agresti  Latio.* U*r.  Epbt.  ad.  Aug; 

As  the  Romans  derived  their  eioqaence,  poetry,  and  learning  from  the 
Greeks,  so  they  mast  be  confessed  to  be  uir  inferior  to  them  in  genios 
for  all  these  accomplishments.  They  were  a  more  grare  and  magnifi- 
cent, but  a  less  acute  and  uprightly  people.  They  had  neither  the  TiFa- 
city  nor  the  sensibility  of  the  Greeks  :  their  passionn  were  not  so  easily 
moved,  nor  their  conceptions  so  lively;  in  comparison  of  them,  they 
were  a  phlegmatic  nation.  Their  language  resembled  their  character  ; 
it  was  regular,  firm,  and  stately  ;  but  wanted  that  simple  and  expressive 
naivete,  and,  in  particular,  that  flexibility  to  suit  every  different  mode 
Hod  species  of  composition,  for  which  the  Greek  tongue  is  distingntshed 
above  that  of  every  other  country. 

Graiis  ingeniam,  Graiis  dedit  ore  rotundo 

Kfasa  loquit > Ars.Poxt. 

And  hence,  when  we  compare  together  the  various  rival  productions 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  we  shall  always  find  this  distinction  obtain,  that  in 
the  Greek  productions  there  is  more  native  genius ;  in  the  Roman 
more  regularity  and  art.  What  the  Greeks  invented,  the  Romans  po- 
lished ;  the  one  was  the  original,  rough  sometimes,  and  incorrect ;  the 
other,  a  finished  copy. 

As  the  Koman  government,  during  the  republic,  wns  of  the  popular 
kind,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  in  the  hands  of  the  leading  men,  public 
speaking  became  early  an  engine  of  government,  and  was  employed 
for  gaining  distinction  and  power.  But  in  the  rude  unpolished  times  of 
the  state,  their  speaking  was  ,bard1y  of  that  sort  that  could  be  called 
eloquence.  Though  Cicero,  in  his  Treatise,  "  De  Claris  Oratoribus," 
endeavours  to  give  some  reputation  to  the  elder  Cato,  and  those  who 
were  his  contemporaries,  yet  he  acknowledges  it  to  have  been  **  Asperum 
et  horridum  genus  dicendi,"  a  rude  and  harsh  strain  of  speech.  It  was 
not  till  a  short  time  preceding  Cicero's  age,  that  the  Roman  orators  rose 
into  any  note.  Crassus  and  Antonius,  two  of  the  speakers  in  the 
dialogue  De  Oratore,  appeared  to  have  been  the  most  eminent,  whose 
'  different  manners  Cicero  describes  with  great  beauty  in  that  dialoeue, 
and  in  his  other  rhetorical  works.  But  as  none  of  their  productions 
are  extant,  nor  any  of  Hortcnsins*s,  who  was  Cicero's  contemporary  and 
rival  at  the  bar,  it  is  needless  to  transcribe  from  Cicero's  writings  the 
account  which  he  gives  of  those  great  men,  and  of  the  character  of  their 
eloquencc.J 

*  When  ooaqoar'd  Greece  broagkt  In  her  captive  arts, 
She  triumph 'd  o'er  ber  savage  conquerors' nearts; 
Taught  our  rough  verse  its  numbers  to  refine, 
And  our  rude  style  with  elegance  to  shine.  Frakcis. 

t  To  her  lov'd  Greeks  the  rouse  indulgent  gave, 
To  her  lov'd  Greeks  with  greatness  to  conceive ; 
And  in  snblimer  tone  their  language  raise : 
Htr  Greeks  were  oaly  oovetoos  oi  praise.  Fbasois. 

t  Soch  as  are  desirotis  of  particolar  In  formation  on  this  head,  had  better  have 
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The  object  in  this  period,  most  worthy  to  draw  our  attention,  is  Cicero 
kimself ;  whose  name  alone  sagjgests  erery  thing  that  is  splendid  in 
oratory.  With  the  history  of  hb  life,  and  with  his  character,  as  a  tnaa 
and  a  politician,  we  have  not  at  present  any  direct  concern.  We  con- 
sider him  only  as  an  eloquent  speaker  ;  and  in  this  view  it  is  onr  bnsiness 
to  remark  both  his  virtnes  and  his  defects,  if  he  has  any.  His  virtnes 
are,  beyond  controversy,  eminently  great.  In  all  his  orations  there  is 
high  art.  He  begins,  generally,  wiUi  a  regular  exordiom  ;  and  with 
much  preparation  and  insinuation  prepossesses  the  hearers,  and  studies 
to  gain  their  affections.  His  method  is  clear  and  his  arguments  are 
arranged  with  great  propriety.  His  method  is  indeed  more  clear  than 
that  of  Demosthenes ;  and  this  is  one  advantage  which  he  has  over  him. 
We  find  every  thing  in  its  proper  place  ;  he  never  attempts  to  move, 
till  he  has  endeavoured  to  convince  :  and  in  moving,  especially  the 
softer  passions,  he  is  very  successful.  No  man  that  ever  wrote,  knew 
the  power  and  force  of  words  better  than  Cicero.  He  rolls  them  along 
with  the  greatest  beauty  and  pomp  ;  and,  in  the  structure  of  his  senten- 
ces, is  curious  and  exact  to  the  highest  degree.  He  is  always  full  and 
flowing,  never  abrupt.  He  is  a  greM  amplifier  of  every  subject :  mag- 
nificent, and  in  his  sentiments  highly  moral.  His  manner  is  on  the  whole 
diffuse,  yet  it  often  happily  varied,  and  suited  to  the  subject  In  his 
four  orations,  for  instance,  against  Catiline,  the  tone  and  style  of  each 
of  them,  particularly  tbe  first  and  last,  is  very  different,  and  accommo- 
dated with  a  great  deal  of  judgment  to  the  occasion,  and  the  situation 
in  which  they  were  spoken.  When  a  great  public  object  roused  his 
mind,  and  demanded  indignation  and  force,  he  cleparts  considerably  from 
that  loose  and  declamatory  manner  to  which  he  leans  at  other  times,  and 
becomes  exceedingly  cogent  and  vehement.  This  is  the  case  in  his 
orations  against  Anthony,  and  in  those  two  against  Verres  and  Catiline. 

Together  with  those  high  qualities  which  Cicero  possesses,  he  is  not 
exempt  from  certain  defects,  of  which  it  is  necessary  to  take  notice. 
For  ttie  Ciceronian  eloquence  is  a  pattern  so  dazzling  by  its  beauties, 
that  if  not  examined  with  accuracy  and  judgment,  it  is  apt  to  betray  the 
unwary  into  a  faultj^  imitation  ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  it  has  some- 
times produced  this  effect.  In  most  of  his  orations,  especially  those 
composed  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life,  there  is  too  much  art ;  even 
carried  the  length  of  ostentation*  There  is  too  visible  a  parade  of  elo- 
quence. He  seems  often  to  aim  at  obtaining  admiration,  rather  than  at 
operating  conviction,  by  what  he  says.  Hence,  on  some  occasions,  he  is 
showy  rather  than  solid  ;  and  diffuse,  where  he  ought  to  have  been 
pressing.  His  sentences  are,  at  all  times,  round  and  sonorous;  they  cannot 
be  accused  of  monotony,  for  they  possess  variety  of  cadence ;  but, 
from  too  great  a  study  of  magnificence,  he  is  sometimes  deficient  in 
strength.  On  all  occasions,  where  there  is  the  least  room  for  it,  he  is 
full  of  himself.  His  great  actions,  and  the  real  services  which  he  had 
performed  to  his  country,  apologized  for  this  in  part ;  ancient  manners, 
too,  imposed  fewer  restraints  from  the  side  of  decorum  ;  but,  even  after 
these  allowances  made,  Cicero's  ostentation  of  himself  cannot  be  wholly 
palliated  ;  and  his  orations,  indeed  all  bis  works,  leave  on  our  minds  the 
impression  of  a  good  man,  but  withal,  of  a  vain  man. 

recearse  to  the  original,  by  readiDg  Cicero's  three  bookf  De  Oratore,  and  his  other 
two  treatises,  entitled,  tbe  one  Brutus,  Sive  de  Claris  OrateribusL)  the  other,  Orator 
ad  M.  Brutum  j  which,  on  several  accoaatSi  weU  deserve  peruMJ. 
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The  defecte  which  we  have  now  taken  notice  of  in  Ctcero'0  elo- 
qoence,  were  not  nnobeerved  hy  his  own  contemporaries.  This  we 
learn  from  Qjaintilian,  and  from  the  author  of  the  dialogae,  ^*  de  Cansis 
Comiptae  Eloquentis.*'  Bmtas,  we  are  informed,  called  him,  *<  fractam, 
et  elamhem,"  broken  and  enervated.  *'  Suomm  temporem  homines,*' 
sajs  Qpintilian,  *''  iocessere  andebant  earn  ut  tumidiorem  et  Asiannm,  et 
redoadantem,  et  in  repetitionibus  nimium,  et  in  salibas  aliqaando  frigi« 
dam,  et  in  compositione  fractum  et  exsuUantem,  et  pene  vlro  mollio- 
rem.""*  These  censures  were  andoabtedly  carried  too  far ;  and  savour 
of  malignity  and  personal  enmity.  They  saw  his  defects,  bnt  they 
aggravated  them ;  and  the  source  of  these  aggravations  can  be  traced 
to  the  difference  which  prevailed  in  Rome,  in  Cicero's  days,  between 
two  great  parties,  with  respect  to  eloquence.  The  "Attici,"  and  the 
^'  Asiani."  The  ibrmer,  who  call  themselves  the  Attics,  were^  the  patrons 
of  what  they  conceived  to  be  the  chaste,  simple,  and  natural  style  of 
eloquence :  from  which  they  accused  Cicero  as  having  departed,  and 
as  leaning  to  the  florid  Asiatic  manner.  In  several  of  his  rhetorical 
works,  particularly  in  his  ''  Orator  ad  Brutom,''  Cicero,  in  his  torn, 
endeavours  to  expose  this  sect,  as  substituting  a  frigid  and  jejune  man« 
ner,  in  place  of  the  true  Attic  eloquence  ;  and  contends,  that  his  own 
composition  was  formed  upon  the  real  Attic  style.  In  the  10th  chapter 
of  the  last  book  of  Qjuintilian's  Institutions,  a  full  account  is  given  of 
the  disputes  between  these  two  parties  ;  and  of  the  Rhodian,  or  middle 
manner  between  the  Attics  aod  the  Asiatics.  Q,uintilian  himself  de- 
clares on  Cicero's  side :  and,  whether  it  be  called  Attic  or  Asiatic,  pre- 
fers the  full,  the  copious,  and  the  amplifying  style.  He  concludes  with 
this  very  just  observation  ;  ''Pluressunt  eloquential  facies  ;  sed  stul- 
tissimum  est  quaerere,  ad  quam  recturus  se  sit  orator ;  cum  omnls  spe- 
cies, quae  modo  recta  est,  habeat  usum.  Utetur  enim,  ut  res  exiget, 
omnibus  ;  nee  pro  causa  modo,  sedpro  partlbus ;  causas."! 

On  the  subject  of  comparing  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  much  has  been 
said  by  critical  writers.  The  different  manners  of  these  two  princes  of 
eloquence,  and  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each,  are  so  strongly 
marked  in  their  writings,  that  the  comparison  is  in  many  respects  obvi- 
ous and  easy.  The  character  of  Demosthenes  is  vigour  and  austerity ; 
th^t  of  Cicero  is  gentleness  and  insinuation.  In  the  one,  you  find  more 
manliness ;  in  the  other,  more  ornament.  The  one  is  more  harsh,  but 
more  spirited  and  cogent ;  the  other  more  agreeable,  but  withal  looser 
and  weaker. 

To  account  for  this  difference  without  any  prejudice  to  Cicero,  it 
has  been  said  that  we  must  look  to  the  nature  of  their  different  audito- 
ries ;  that  the  refined  Athenians  followed  with  ease  the  concise  and 
convincing  eloquence  of  Demosthenes  :  but  that  a  manner  more  popu- 
lar, more  flowery,  and  declamatory,  was  requisite  in  speaking  to  the 
Romans,  a  people  less  acute,  and  less  acquainted  with  the  arts  of  speech. 
But  this  is  not  satisfactory.     For  we  must  observe,  that  the  Greek  ora- 

'*  "  His  contemporaries  vendired  to  reproach  bim  as  swelling,  redundanti  and 
Asiatic ;  too  frequent  in  repetitions  j  in  his  attempts  towards  wit  sometimes  cold ; 
and  in  the  strain  of  bis  composition,  feeble,  desultory,  and  more  effeminate  tban 
became  a  man." 

t  "  Eloquence  admits  of  many  different  forms :  and  nothing  can  he  more  foolish 
than  to  inqoire,  l)y  which  of  them  an  orator  is  to  regulate  his  composition  ;  since 
every  form,  which  n  in  itself  just,  has  its  own  place  and  use.  The  orator,  according 
as  oircamstances  require,  will  employ  them  all ;  suiting  them  not  only  to  the  cstuse 
or  snbjeet  of  which  he  treats,  but  to  the  different  parts  of  that  sabject" 
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tor  spoke  mnch  oflener  before  ii  mixed  nrattitude,  than  the  Romans.  Al* 
roost  all  the  public  bosiaess  of  Athens  was  transacted  in  popular  assent- 
blies.  The  common  people  were  his  hearers  and  his  judges.  Whereas 
Cicero  generally  addressed  himself  to  the  *«  Patres  Conscripti,"  or  in 
criminal  trials  to  the  Pr«tor,  and  the  select  jadges ;  and  it  cannot  be 
imagined,  that  the  persons  of  highest  rank,  and  best  education  in  Rome, 
required  a  more  diffuse  manner  of  pleading  than  the  common  citizens 
of  Athens,  in  order  to  make  them  understand  the  canse,  or  relish  tin; 
speaker.  Perhaps  we  shall  come  nearer  the  truth,  by  observing,  that 
to  unite  together  all  the  qualities,  without  the  least  exception,  that  form 
a  perfect  orator,  and  to  excel  equally  in  each  of  those  qualities  is  not 
to  be  expected  from  the  limited  powers  of  human  genius.  The  highest 
degree  of  strength  is,  I  suspect,  never  found  united  with  the  highest  de« 
gree  of  smoothness  and  ornament ;  equal  attentions  to  both  are  incom- 
patible ;  and  the  genius  that  carries  ornament  to  its  utmost  length,  is  not 
of  such  a  kind,  as  can  excel  as  much  in  vigour.  For  there  plainly  lies 
the  characteristical  difference  between  these  two  celebrated  orators. 

It  is  a  disadvantage  to  Demosthenes,  that  besides  his  conciseness, 
which  sometimes  prwluces  obscurity,  the  language,  in  which  he  writes, 
is  less  familiar  to  most  of  us  than  the  Latin,  and  that  we  are  less 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  antiquities  than  we  are  with  the  Roman. 
We  read  Cicero  with  more  ease,  and  of  course  with  ntore  pleasure. 
Independent  of  this  circumstance  too,  he  is,  no  doubt,  in  himself,  a  more 
agreeable  writer  than  the  other.  But  notwithstanding  this  advantage, 
I  am  of  opinion,  that  were  the  state  in  danger,  or  some  great  national  in- 
terest at  stake,  which  drew  the  serious  attention  of  men,  an  oration  in 
the  spirit  and  ftrain  of  Demosthenes,  would  have  more  weight,  and 

Sroduce  greater  effects  than  one  in  the  Ciceronian  manner.  Were 
^emosthenes's  Philippics  spoken  in  a  British  assembly,  in  a  similar  con'* 
juncture  of  affairs,  they  would  convince  and  persuade  at  this  day.  The 
rapid  style,  the  vehement  reasoning,  the  disdain,  anger,  boldness,  free- 
dom^ which  perpetually  animate  them,  would  render  their  success  in^l- 
lible  over  any  modem  assembly.  I  question  whether  the  same  can  be 
said  of  Cicero's  orations ;  whose  eloquence,  however  beautiful,  and 
however  well  suited  to  the  Roman  taste,  yet  bordefi  oftener  on  decla- 
mation, and  is  more  remote  from  the  manner  in  which  we  now  expect 
to  hear  real  business  and  causes  of  importance  treated.* 

In  comparing  Demosthenes  and  Cicero,  most  of  the  French  critics 
incline  to  give  the  preference  to  the  latter.  P.  Rapin  the  Jesuit,  in  the 
parallels  which  ho  has  drawn  between  some  of  the  most  eminent 
Greek  and  Roman  writers,  uniformly  decides  in  favour  of  the  Roman. 
For  the  preference  which  he  gives  to  Cicero,  he  assigns,  and  lays  stress 
on  one  reason  of  a  pretty  extraordinary  nature ;  viz.  that  Demos- 
thenes could  not  possibly  have  so  complete  an.  insight  as  Cicero  into  the 
manners  and  passions  of  men  :  Why  ? — Because  he  had  not  the  advan- 
taj^e  of  perusing  Aristotle's  Treatise  of  Rhetoric ;  wherein,  says  our 
critic,  be  has  fully  laid  open  that  mystery;  and,  to  support  this  weighty 
argument,  he  enters  into  a  controversy  with  A.  Gellius,  in  order  to 
prove  that  ^ristotle^s  Rhetoric  was  not  published  till  aAer  Demosthenes 

*  In  this  juda^ment  T  concur  with  Mr.  David  Hume,  in  bis  Essay  upon  EloqocDce. 
He  gives  it  as  his  opinion  thai  of  all  human  productions,  the  orations  of  Demos- 
thenes present  to  us  the  models  which  approach  the  nearest  to  perfection. 
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had  spoken,  at  least,  his  most  considerable  orations.  Nothing  can  be 
more  childish.  Such  orators  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  derived  their 
knowledge  of  the  human  passions,  and  their  power  of  moving  them,  from 
higher  sources  than  any  treatise  of  rhetoric.  One  French  critic  has  in- 
deed  departed  from  the  common  track  ;  and,  after  bestowing  on  Ci(^ro 
those  just  praises  to  which  the  consent  of  so  many  ages  shows  him  to 
be  entitled,  concludes,  however,  with  giving  the  palm  to  Demosthenes. 
This  is  Fenelon,  the  famous  archbishop  of  Cambray,  and  author  of 
Telemachus  ;  hiitoself  surely  no  enemy  to  all  the  graces  and  flowers  of 
composition.  It  is  in  his  Reflections  on  Rhetoric  and  Poetry,  that  he 
gives  this  judgment;  a  small  tract,  commonly  published  along  with  his- 
Dialogues  on  Eloquence.'^  These  dialogues  and  reflections  are  particu- 
larly worthy  of  perusal,  as  containing,  I  think,  the  justest  ideas  on  the 
subject,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  any  modem  critical  writer. 

The  reign  of  eloquence,  among  the  Romans,  was  very  short.     After 
the  age  of  Cicero,  it  languished,  or  rather  expired ;  and  we  have  ao 
leason  to  wonder  at  this  being  the  case.    For  not  only  was  liberty 
entirely  extiilguished,  but  arbitrary  power  felt  in  its  heaviest  and  most 
oppressive  weight ;  Providence  having,  in  its  wrath,  delivered  over  the 
Rdman  empire  to  a  succession  of  some  of  the  most  execrable  tyrants 
that  ever  disgraced  and  scourged  thf  human  race.     Under  their  go- 
vernment, it  was  naturally  to  be  expected  that  taste  would  be  corrupted, 
and  genius  discouraged.     Some  of  the  ornamental  arts,  less  intimately 
connected  with  liberty,  continued  for  a  while  to  prevail ;  but  for  that 
masculine  eloquence,  which  had  exercised  itself  in  the  senate,  and  in 
the  public  aflairs,  there  was  no  longer  any  place.     The  change  tha^was- 
produced  oo  eloquence,  by  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  state 
of  the  public  manners,  is  beautifully  described  in  the  Dialogue  de.Cansis, 
corrupts  Eloquent^,  which  is  attributed,  by  some,  to  Tacitus,  by  others, 
to  Q^intilian.    Luxury,  effeminacy,  and    flattery,  overwhelmed  all. 
The  forum,  where  so  many  great  aflairs  had  been  transacted,  was  now 
become  a  desert.    Private  causes  were  still  pleaded  ;  but  the  public 
was  no  longer  interested  ;  nor  any  general  attention  drawn  to  what  pass- 
ed there  :  '*  Unas  inter  h»c,  et  alter,  dicenti,  assistit;  et  res  velut  in 
solitudine  agitur.     Oratori  autem  clamore  plausuque  opus  est,  et  velut 
quodam  theatre,  qualia  quotidie  antiquis  oratoribus  contingebant ;  cum 
tot  ac  tarn  nobiles  forum  coarctarent ;  cum  clientelae,  et  tribus,  et  muni- 

*  As  bis  eipressions  are  remarkably  happy  and  beaotiful,  the  passage  here  refer- 
red to  deserves  to  be  inserted.  "  Je  ne  crains  pas  dire,  que  Demosthene  me  paroit 
sap^riear  k  Cic^on.  Je  proteste  aae  personne  n^admire  plus  Cic^ron,  que  je  fais. 
II  embellit  tout  ce  qu*il  touche.  II  fait  bonneur  k  la  parole.  II  fait  des  mots  ce 
qu'un  autre  n'en  sauroit  faire.  II  a  je  ne  sai  combien  de  sortis  d'esprits.  K  est  m^me 
court,  et  vehement,  toutes  les  fois  qu'il  veut  I'dtre ;  contre  Catiline,  contre  Verres, 
centre  Antoine.  Mais  on  remarque  quelque  parure  dans  sons  discours.  L'art  y  est 
merveil  leux ;  mab  on  I'eotrevoit.  L'orateur  en  pensant  au  salut  de  la  r6publique, 
DC  s'oublie  pas  et  ne  se  laisse  pas  oublier.  Demostbene  paroit  sortir  de  soi,  et  ne 
voir  que  la  patrie.  II  ne  cberche  point  le  beau ;  II  le  fait,  sans  y  penser.  U  est  au- . 
dessus  de  radroinitioo.  11  se  sert  de  la  parole*  comme  un  bomme  modeste  de  son 
habit,  pour  se  couvrir.  II  tonne ;  il  foudroye.  C'est  un  torrent  qui  entraine  tout. 
Od  ne  peut  le  critiquer,  parcequ'on  est  saisi.  On  pense  aux  cboses  qu'il  dit,  et  non 
^ses  paroles.  On  le  perd  de  vue.  On  n'est  occupe  que  de  Philippe  qui  envahit 
tout.  Je  suis  charm6  de  ces  deux  orateurs  :  mab  j'avoue  que  je  suis  moins  touch6 
de  l'art  infini,  et  de  la  magnifique  eloquence  de  Cic^ron  que  de  la  rapide  simplicity 
^de  Dcraosthcne," 

li 
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cipiorum  legationes,  periclitantibiis  assisterent ;  cam  in  plerisqiie  jikIi- 
ciiB  crederet  populas  Ronfenus  sua  intereese  quid  judicaretar.'  * 

In  the  schools  of  the  declaimers,  the  cormption  of  eloquence  v^fas  com- 
pleted. Imagiaary  and  fantastic  subjects,  such  as  had  no  reference  to  r^al 
life,  or  business,  were  made  the  themes  of  declamation ;  and  all  manner  of 
false  and  affected  oroaments  were  brought  into  vogue  ;  '•  Pace  restra  li- 
ceat  diKisse,"  sa^-ji  Petronias  Arbiter,  to  the  declaimers  of  his  time,  "pri- 
mi  ornnem  eloquentiam  perdidistis.  Levibus  enim  ac  inanibus  sonis  lu- 
dibria  quaedam  eiccltaodo,  effecistis  ut  corpus  oration  is  enervaretur  atque 
caderet.  £t  ideo  ego  existimo  adolescentulos  in  schulis  stuUissimos  tie- 
*ri,  quia  nihil  ex  iis,  quae  in  usu  habemus,  aut  audiunt,  aut  vident ;  sed  pi- 
ratas  cum  catenis  in  littore  stantes ;  et  tjrannos  edicta  scribentes  quibu^ 
imperent  6liis  ut  patrom  suorum  capita  praecidant ;  sed  responsa,  in  pes- 
tilentia  data,  ut  virgines  tres  aut  plures  immolentur  ;  sed  mellitos  verbo- 
ruba  globulos,  et  omnia  quasi  papa?ere,  et  sesamo  sparsa.  Qui  inter  baec 
nutriuntur,  non  magis  sapere  possunt,  quam  bene  olere  qui  in  culina  habi- 
tanf  t  In  the  hands  of  the  Greek  rhetoricians,  the  manly  and  sensible 
eloquence  of  their  first  noted  speakers,  degenerated,  as  I  formerly  show- 
ed, into  subtilty  and  sophistry  ;  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  declaimers, 
it  passed  into  the  quaint  and  aiSected  ;  into  point  and  antithesis.  Tlii** 
corrupt  manner  begins  to  appear  jfi  the  writings  of  Seneca :  and  shows 
itself,  also,  in  the  famous  panegyric  of  Pliny  the  Younger  on  Trajan, 
whicR  may  be  considered  as  the  last  effort  of  Roman  oratory. '  Though 
the  author  was  a  man  of  genius,  yet  it  is  deficient  in  nature  and  ease. 
We  see  throughout  the  whole,  a  perpetual  attempt  to  depart  from  the 
ordiQary  way  of  thinking,  and  to  support  a  forced  elevation. 

In  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  introduction  of  Christianity 
gave  rise  to  a  new  species  of  eloquence,  in  the  apologies,  sermons,  and 
pastoral  writings  of  the  fathers  of  the  church.  Among  the  Latin 
Fathers,  Lactantius  and  Minutius  Felix  are  the  most  remarkable  for 
purity  of  style  ;  and  in  a  later  age,  the  famous  St.  Augustine  possesses 
a  considerable  share  of  sprightliness  and  strength.  But  none  of  the 
Fathers  afford  any  just  models  of  eloquence.  Their  language,  as  soon 
as  ¥^e  descend  to  the  third  or  fourth  century,  becomes  harsh  ;  and  they 
are,  in  general,  infected  with  the  taste  of  thatage,  a  love  of  swoln  and 
strained  thoughts,  and  of  the  play  of  words.  Among  the  Greek  Fathers 
the  most  distinguished,  by  far,  for  his  oratorial  merit,  is  St.  Chrysostom. 

•  *<  The  courts  of  judicature  are,  at  present,  so  unfrequented  that  the  orator  seems 
to  stand  alone,  and  talk  to  bare  walls.  But  eloquenc^  rejoices  In  the  bursts  of  lood 
applause,  and  exults  in  a  full  audience  ;  such  as  used  to  press  round  the  ancient 
orators,  when  ihe  forum  stood  crowded  with  nobles ;  when  a  numerous  rethAie  of 
clients,  when  foreign  ambassadors,  when  tribes,  and  whole  cities  assisted  at  the 
debate  ;  and  when,  in  many  trials,  the  Roman  people  understood  themselves  to  be 
concerned  in  the  event." 

t  "  With  your  permission,  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that  yon  have  been  the  fir^t 
destroyers  of  all  true  elof^uence.  For,  by  those  mock  subjects  on  which  you  employ 
your  empty  and  unmeaning  compositions,  you  have  enervated  and  overthrown  all 
that  is  manly  and  substantial  in  oratory.  I  cannot  but  conclude,  (hat  the  youth 
whom  you  educate,  must  be  totally  perverted  in  your  schooh,  by  hearin?;  and 
seeing  nothing  which  has  any  affinity  to  real  life,  or  hum*in  affnirs  j  but  stories  o( 
pirates  standing  on  the  shore  provided  with  chains  for  loading  their  captives,  and  of 
tyrants  issumg  their  edicts,  by  which  children  are  commanded  to  cut  off  the  Ufmh 
of  their  parents  ;  but  respouses  given  by  oracles  in  the  time  of  pestilence,  thnt 
several  virgms  must  he  sacrificed  ;  but  glittering  ornaments  of  phrase,  and  a  stvie 
highly  spiced,  if  we  may  say  so,  with  affected  conceits.  They  who  are  educated  in 
the  midst  of  such  studies,  can  no  more  acquire  a  good  taste*  than  tbey  can  smelt 
wect  who  dwell  perpetually  in  a  kitchen." 
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Win  lapgoege  is  pure  ;  his  style  highly  figured.  He  i-^  ebplous,  smoodi, 
'  aod  sometimes  pathetic.  But  he  retains,  at  the  same  time,  much  of  that 
character  which  has  beenalv?aya  attribdled  to  the  Asiatic  eloquence,  dSF- 
faseand  redundant  to  a  great  degree,  and  often  overwrought  and  tumid. 
He  may  be  read,  however,  with  advantage,  ibr  the  eloquence  of  the 
pqjbft,  as  b^iiig  freer  from  false  ornaments  than  the  Latin  Fathers.  * 

As  th#re  is  nothing  mor^  that  occurs  to  m*e,  deserving  particular 
attention  io  the  middle  age,  I  pass  now  to  the  state  of  eloquence  in 
modern  times.  Here  it  must  be  Confessed,  that,  in  no  European  na- 
tion, public  speaking  hasboen  considered  as  so  great  an  object,  or  been 
caltivated  with  so  much  care,  us  in  Greece  or  Rome.  Its  repytation  hays 
never  been  so  high  ;  its  effects  have  never  been  «o  considerable  :  nor 
has  that  high  and  suBlime  kind  of  it,  which  prev^led  in  those  ancient 
states,  been  so  moch  as  aimed  at :  notwithstanding  too,  that  a  new  pro- 
fession has  been  established,  which  gives  peculiar  advantages  to  oratory »* 
and  affords  it  the  noblest -field  ;  I  mean  that  of  the  church.  The  genius 
of  the  world  seems,  in  this  respect,  to^ave  undergone  some  alleration. 
The  two  countries  where  we  might  expect  to  find  most  of  ^he  spirit  of 
eloquence,  are  Fsance  and  Great  Britain  :  France  on  account  of  the 
distinguished  turn  of  the  nation  towards  all  the  liberal  arts,  and  of  the 
encouragement  which,  for  this  centiiVy  past,  these  afts  have  received  . 
from  the  public  ;  Great  Britain,  on  account  both  of  the  public  capacity^ 
anfl  genius,  and  of  the  free  government  which  it  enjoys.  Yet  so* it  is, 
4hat  in  neither  of  those  countries,  has  the  talent  of  public  speaking 
risei  Dear  to  the  degree  of  its  ancient  splendour  ;  while  in  other  produc; 
tions  of  genius,  both  in  prose  and  in  poetry,  they  have  contended  for  the 
prize  witli  Greece  and  Rome;  nay,  in  some  compositipns,  may  be 
thought  to  have  surpassed  themi  the  names  of  Demosthenes  and  Cicero 
stand,  at  th^s  day,  unrivalled  in  fame  p  aod  it  would  be  held  pre^mptu- 
ous  and  absurd  to  pretend  to  place  any  modern  whatever  in  the  same,  or 
even  in  a  nearly  eqgal  rank. 

It  setms  particularly  surpri^ng,  that  Great  Britain  should  not  have 
made  a  more  conspicuous  figure  irf  eloquence  than  it  has  hitherto 
attained  ;  when  we  consider  the  enlightened,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
free  and  bold  genius  of  the  country,  which  seems  not  a  little  to  favour  , 
oratory  ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  of  all  the  polite  nations,  it  alone 
possesses  a  popular  government,  or  admits  into  the  legislature,  such  n\i  ^ 
ftierous  assemblies  as  can  be  supposed  to  lie  under  the  dominion  if 
eloquence.*  Notwithstanding  this  advantage,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
•in  most  parts  of  eloquence,  we  are  undoubtedly  inferior,  not  only^to  the 
ti^eks  and  Romans  by  many  degrees,  but  also  to  the  French.  We 
have  philosophers,  eininent  and  conspicuous,  perhaps,  beyond  any 
nation,  in  every  branch  of  science.  We  have  both  taste  and  erudition, 
in  a  high  degree^  We  have  hii^lpriaos,  we  have  poets  of  th^  greatest 
n^pe  ;  but  of  orators,  or  public  speakers,  how  liltle  have  we  to  boast ! 
AtAl  where  are  the  monisments^)f  their  genius  to  be  foCind  ?  In  every 
period  we  have  had  some  who  made  a  figure,  by  managing  the  debates 

• 
*  Mr.JHunie>  id  bis  £^y  on  Eloquence,  makes  this  observation,  aivd  illustrates 
it  wij^  bis  usual  elegance.  He;  i9de«Ml,  sup()os(t,  thtt  no  satisfactoiy  reasons  c^ 
bo  given  to  account  for  ibe  inferiority  of  modern  toAncieot  eloquepce.  In  tbis^  I 
diflir  from  him,  and  shall  cmleavour^  before  tfa«dbnc)n4oD  of  tUsieMure^to  pIlBt 
•ut  Mme  canses  to^nhicb,  ithink,  it  Stay*  in  a  great  meamre  be  ascribed;  in  the 
thros  grtat  scenes  of  pubjioiipeaking.       *       ,        *       • 
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in  parliament :  but  that  6gare  wns  conmonly  owing  to  their  wisdom,  or 
their  experience  in  business,  more  than  to  their  talents  for  oratory ;  and 
unless  in  some  lew  instances,  wfterein  the  power  of  oratory  has  appear- 
ed, indeed,  with  much  lustre,  the  art  of  parliamenta^  speaking  rather 
obtained  to  several,  a  temporary  applause,  than  conferred  upon  any  a 
.  lastfng  renown.  At  the  bar,  though  questionless  we  ha?t  many  jUe 
pleaders,  yet  few  or  none  of  their  pleadings  have  been  thouglM  worthy 
to  be  transmitted  to  posterity ;  or  have  commanded  attention,  any 
longer  thiin  the  cause  which  was  the  subject  of  them  interested  tiK 
pnbiit ;  while  in  France,  the  pleadings  of  Patru,  in  the  former  age, 
and  those  of  Couching  and  D'Aguesseau,  in  later  times,  are  read  with 
pleasure,  and  are  ol^en  quoted  as  examples  of  eloquence  by  the  French 
critics.  In  the  same*manner,  in  the  pulpit,  the  British  divines  have  dis* 
tioguished  themselves  by  the  most  ticcurate  and  rational  compositions 
which,  perhaps,  any  nation  can  boast  of.  Many  printed  sermons  we 
have,  AiU  of  good  sense,  and  of  sound  divinity  and  morality  ;  but  the 
eloquence  to  be  found  in  them,  the  power  of  persuasion,  of  interesting 
.  and  engagipg  the  heart,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  great  object  -of 
tAe  pulpit,  is  far  from  bearing  a  suitable  proportion -to  the  excellence 
of  the  matter.  There  are  few  arts,  in  my  opinion,  farther  from  per- 
,  fection,  than  thaf  of  preaching  is  among  us ;  the  reasons  of  which,  I 
bhall  afterward  have  occasion  to  discuss :  in  proof  of  the  fact,  it  is 
saflidient  to  observe,  that  an  English  sermon,  instead  of  being  a  persua- 
sive animated  oration,  seldom  rises  beyond  the  strain  of  correct  and  dry. 
reasoning.  Whereas,  in  the  sermons  of  Bossuet,  Massillon,  Bourdftlooe, 
and  Flecbter,  among  the  French,  we  see  a  much  higher  species  of  elo- 
quence aimed  at,  and  in  a  great  measure  attained,  than  the  British 
preachers  have  in  view. 

In  general,  the  characteristical  tliflerence  between  the  st^te  of  elo* 
quence  in  France  and  in  Great  Britain  is,  that  the  French  have  adopted 
higher  ideas  both  of  pleasing  and  persuading  by  means  of  oratory,  though, 
sometimes,  in  the  execution,  they  fail.  It  Great  Britain,  we  have  taken 
up  eloquence  on  a  lower  key  ;  but  in  our  execution,  as  was^naturally  to 
J[>e  expected,  have  been  more  correct.  In  France,  the  style  of  their 
•  orators  is  ornamented  with  bolder  figures  ;  and  their  discourse  carried 
on  with  more  amplification,  more  warmth  and  elevation.  Thecomposi- 
fkoh  is  often  very  beautiful ;  but  sometimes,  also,  too  diffuse,  and  deficient 
in  that  strength  and  cogency  which  renders  eloquence  powerful ;  a  de- 
fect owing,  perhaps,  in  part,  to  the  genius  of  the  people,  which  leads 
them  to  attend  fully  as  nruch  to  ornament  as  to  substance  ;  and,  in  part, « 
to  the' nature  of  their  government,  which  by  excluding  publio  speakit^g 
from  having  much  influence  on  the  conduct  of  public  affairs,  deprives, 
•eloqierfce  of  its  best  opportunity  for  acquiring  nerves  and  strength. ' 
Hence  th^  pulpit  is  the  principal  fieldjvhich  is  lefl  for^heir  eloquence. 
The  fl&embers,  too,  of  the  French  academy  give  harangues  at  their 
jhlmission,  in  *  which  genius  often  appears  ;  but  labouring  under  the 
misfortune  of  having  no  subject  to  discourse  upon,  they  run  commonly 
ifM^ttery  and  panegyrip,  the  most  barren  aitd  insipid  of  aU  to|>ics. 

•  I  observed  before,  that  the  Greeks  and  Romany  aspired  to  4i»  more  * 
snblime  speoiet  of  eloqueiM^,  than  is  aimed  at  by  the  modems.  •  Theirs 
was  of  the  vehement  and  passi|^te  kind,  by  which  tliey  endeavourtd 
to  inflame  the  minds  4)f  their  hearen,  and  hurry  tl^ir  imagTnations^ 
away  :  and  suitable  to  this  vMemence  of  thought  was  their  vehemence ' 
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of  gestare  and  action  ;  the  ''sapplosio  pedis,"*  the  *' percussio  frontia 
^  femoris,'^  were,  as  we  learn  from  Cicero's  whtiogs,  usiiai  gestares 
among  thein  at  the  bar ;  though  now  they  wonld  be  reckoned  extrava- 
'  gant  any  where,  except  Qp«n  4he  -stage.  Modern  eloquence  is  vincb 
more  cool  and  temperate  ;  and  in  Great  Britain  especially,  has  confined 
itself  almost  wholly  to  the  argnmentati^e  and  rational.  It  is  much  of 
that  species  which  the  ancient  critics  called  the  **  Tenuis,''  or  **  Sabtilis  ;" 
which  aims  at  convincing  and  instructing,  rather  than  affecting  the  pas- 
sions, and  assumes  a  tone  not  much  higher  than  common  argument  and 
discourse. 

Several  reasons  may  be  given,  why  modern  eloquence  hhs  been  so 
limited  and  humble  in  its  efforts.  In  the  fir^t  pluce,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  this  change  must,  in  part,  be  ascribed  to  that  correct 'turn  'of 
thinking,  which  has  been  so  much  studied  in  modern  times.  It  can 
hardly  be  doobCed,  that,  in  many  efforts  of  mere  genius,  the  ancient 
Greeks  and  Romans  excelled  us  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  that,  in  accu- 
•racy  and  closeness  of  reasoning  on  many  subjects,  we  have  some  advan- 
tage over  them,  ought,  1  think,  to  be  admitted  s|lso.  In  proportion  as 
tbe  world  has  advanced,  philosophy  has  made  greater  progress.  A 
certain  strictness  of  good  sense  has,  in  this  island  particularly,  been  cul- 
tivated, and  introduced  into  every  subject.  Hence  we  are  more  on  our 
guard  against  the  flowers- of  elocution;  we  are  now  on  tbe  watch^ 
we  are  jealous  of  being  deceived  by  oratory.  Our  public-  speakers  are 
obliged  to  be  more  reserved  than  the  ancients,  in  their  attempts  to 
elevate  the  imagination,  and  warm  the  passions  ;  and  by  the  influence 
of  prevailing  t^te,  their  own  genius  is  sobered  and  chastened,  perhaps^ 
in  too  great  a  degree.  It  is  Irkely  too,  1  confess >  that  what  we  fondly 
ascribe  tp  our  correctness  and  good  sense,  is  owing  in  a  great  measure, 
t^  our  phlegnr  and  natural  coldness.  For  the  vivacity  and  sensibility  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  more  especially  of  the  former,  seem  to  have 
been  much  greater  than  ours,  and  to  have  given  them  a  higher  relish 
of  all  the  beauties  of  oratory* 

Besides  these  uiitional  considerations,  we  must,  in  the  next  place,  attend 
to  peculiar  circumstances  in  the  three  great  scenes  of  public  speaking, 
which  have  proved  disadvantageous  to  the  growth  of  eloquence  among 
us.  Though  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain  be  tbe  noblest  field  which 
Europe,  at  this  day,  affords  to  a  public  speaker,  yet  eloquence  has  never 
been  so  powerful  an  instrument  there,  as  it  was  in  the  popular  assem- 
blies of  Grteece  and  Rome.  Under  some  former  reigns,  the  high  hand 
of  arbitrary  power  bore  a  violent  sway  ;  and  in  later  times,  ministerial 
influence  has  generally  prevailed.  The  power  of  speakit^,  though 
always  considerable,  yet  has  been  often  found  too  feeble  to  counterba- 
lance either  of  these  ;  and,  of  course,  has  not  been  studied  with  so 
much  zeal  and  fervour,  as  where  its  effect  on  business  was  irresistible 
and  certain. 

At  the  bar,  our  disadvantage,  in  comparison  of  the  ancients,  is  great. 
Among  them>  the  judges  were  generally  nucnerous  ;  the  laws  were  few 
and  simple ;  the  decision  of  causes  was  left,  in  a  great  measure,  to 
equity  and  the  sense  of  mankind.  Here  was  an  ample  field  for  what 
•(he)(  termed  judicial' eloquence.  But  among  the  modems,  the  case  is 
qliite  altered.     The  system  of  law  is  become  much  more  complicated. 


*  Vide  De  CItr.  Orator. 
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The  knowledge  of  it  is  thereby  rendered  so  laborious  an  attainment, 
as  to  be  the  chief  object  of  a  lawyer^s  education,  and  in  a^manner,  the 
itudy  of  his  Uf(^.  Tbe  art  of  speaking  is  but  a  secondary  accomplisti- 
mei^t,  to  which  he  can  aiford  to  devote  mjicb  less  of  his  time  and  labour, 
^he  bounds  of  eloquence,  besides,  are  now  much  circumscribed  at  the 
bar;  and,  except  in  a  few  cases,  reduced  to  arguing  from  strict  law, 
statute^  or  precedent,  by  which  meai^i  knowledge,  much  more  than 
oratory,  is  become  the  principal  requisite* 

'  With  regard  to  the  pulpit,  it  has  certainly  been  a  great  disadvantage, 
that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons,  instead  of  repeating  them  from 
memory,  has  prevailed  so  universally  in  England.  This  may,  indeed, 
have  introduced  accuracy  ;  but  it  has  done  great  prejudice  to  eloquence  ; 
for  a  discourse  read  is  far  inferior  to  an  oration  spoken.  It  leads  to  a 
different  sort  of  composition,  as  well  as  of  delivery ;  •  and  can  never  have 
an  equal  effect  upon  any  audience.  Another  circumstance,  too,  has  been 
unfortunate.  The  sectaries  and  fanatics,  before  the  Restoration,  adopt- 
ed a  warm,  zealous,  and  popular  manner  of  preaching ;  and  those  who 
adhered  to  them,  in  after  times,  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  by 
somewhat  of  the  same  manner.  The  odium  of  these  sects  drove  the 
established  church  from  that  warmth  which  they  were  judged  to  have 
carried  too  far,  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  a  studied  coolness,  and  com* 
posure  of  manner.  Hence,  from  that  of  persuasion,  which  preaching 
ought  always  to  be,  it  has  passed,  in  England,  into  mere  reasoning  and 
instruction  ;  which  not  only  has  brought  down  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit 
to  a  lower  tone  than  it  might  justly  assume  ;  but  has  produced  thb  far- 
ther effect,  that,  by  accustomiug  the  public  ear  to  such  cool  and  dispas- 
sionate discourses,  it  has  tended  to  fashion  other  kinds  of  public  speaking 
upon  the  same  model. 

Thus  1  have  given  some  view  of  the  state  of  eloquence  in  modem 
times,  and  endeavoared  to  account  for  it.  It  has,  as  we  have  seen, 
fallen  l>elow  that  splendour  which  it  maintained  in  ancient  ages ;  and  from 
being  sublime  and  vehement,  has  come  down  to  be  temperate  and  cool. 
Yet,  still,  in  that  region  which  it  occupies,  it  admits  great  scope  ;  and, 
to  the  defect  of  zeal  and  application,  more  than  to  the  want  of  capa- 
city and  genius,  we  miy  ascribe  its  not  having  hitherto  risen  higher. 
It  is  a  field  where  there  is  much  honour  yet  to  be  reaped  ;  it  is* an  in- 
strument which  may  be  employ ed-for  purposes  of  the  highei§t  importance. 
The  ancient  models  may  still,  with  much  advantage,  beset  before  .us 
Air  imitation  :  though  in  that  imitation,  we  must,  doubtless,  have, some 
regard  to  what  modem  taste  and  modern  manners  will  bear  ;  of  which  I 
shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  say  more.  > 
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DIFFERE^'T  KINDS  OF  PUBLIC  SPEAKING— ELOQUENCE  OF  POPULAR 
ASSEMBLIES— EXTRACTS  FROM  DEMOSTHENES. 

'After  the  preliminary  Tieits  fvhich  have  been  given  of  the  nature  •£ 
eloquence  in  general,  add  of  the  state  in  which  it  has  subsisted  in  differ- 
ent ages  and  countries,  1  am  now  to  enter  on  the  consideration  of  the 
different  kinds  of  public  speaking,  the  distinguishing  characters  of  each, 
and  the  rules  which  relate  to  them.  The  ancients  divided  all  orations 
into  three  kinds  ;  the  demonstrative,  the  deliberative,  and  the  judicial. 
The  scope  of  the  demonstrative,  was  to  praise  or  to  blame ;  that  of 
the  deliberative,  to  advise  or  to  dissuade  ;  that  of  the  judicial,  to  accuse 
or  to  defend.  The  chief  subjects  of  demonstrative  eloquence,  weve 
panegyrics,  invectives,  gratulatory  and  funeral  orations.  The  deli-, 
berative  was  employed  in  matters  of  public  concern,  agitated  in  the  senatft 
or  before  the  assemblies  of  the  people.  The  judicial  is  the  same  with 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  employed  in  addressing  judges,  who  have 
power  to  absolve  or  to  condemn.  This  division  runs  through  all  the 
ancient  treatises^on  rhetoric  ;  and  is  followed  by  the  modems  who  cdpy 
them.  It  is  a  division  not  inartificial ;  and  comprehends  most,  or  all  of 
the  matters  which  can  be  the  subject  of  public  discourse.  It  will,  how- 
ever, suit  our  purpose  better,  and  be  found,  I  imagine,  more  useful,  to 
follow  that  division  whicinhe  train  of  modem  speaking  naturally  points 
out  to  us,  taken  from  the  three  great  scenes  of  eloquence,  popular 
assemblies,  the  bar,  and  the  pulpit ;  each  of  which  has  a  distinct  charac- 
ter that  particularly  suits  it.  This  division  comcides  in  part  with  the 
ancient  one.  The  elpquence  of  the  bar  is  precisely  the  same  with 
what  the  ancients  called  the  judicial.  The  eloquence  of  popular  assem- 
blies, though  mostly  of  what  they  term  the  deliberative  species,  yet 
admits  also  of  the  demonstrative.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  is  alto- 
gether of  a  distinct  nature,  and  cannot  be  propeHy  reduced  under  any 
of  the  heads  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians. 

To  all  the  three,  pulpit,  bar,  and  popular  assemblies,  belong  in  com- 
mon the  rules  concerning  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  all  its  parts. 
Of  these  rules  I  purpose  afterward  to  treat  at  large.  But  before  pro- 
ceeding to  them,  I  intend  to  show,  first,  what  is  peculiar  to  each  of  these 
three  kinds  of  oratory,  in  their  spirit,  character,  or  manner.  For  every 
species  of  public  speaking  has  a  manner  or  character  peculiarly  suited 
to  it :  of  which  it  is  highly  material  to  have  a  just  idea,  in  order  to  direct 
the  application  of  general  rules.  The  eloquence  of  a  lawyer  is  funda- 
mentally different  from  that  of  a  divine,  or  a  speaker  in  parliament :  and 
to  have  a  precise  and  proper  idea  of  the  distingujsliing  character  which 
any  kind  of  public  speaking  requires,  is  the  foundation  of  what  is  called 
a  just  taste  in  that  kind  of  speaking. 

Laying  aside  any  question  conceming  the  pre-eminence  in  point  of 
rank,  which  is  due  to  any  one  of  the  three  kinds  before  mentioned,  1 
shall  begin  with  that  which  tends  to  throw  most  light  upon  the  rest,  viz- 
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the  eloqaence  of  popular  assemblies.  The  most  august  theatre  for  this 
kind  of  eloqueuce,  to  be  found  in  any  nation  of  £urope,  is,  beyond 
dorubt,  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain.  In  meetings  too,  of  less  dignity, 
it  may  display  itself.  Wherever  there  is  a  popular  court,  or  wherever 
any  number  of  men  are  assembled  for  debate  or  consultation,  there,  in 
different  forms,  this  species  of  eloquence  may  take  place. 

Its  object  is,  or  ought  always  to  be,  persuasion.  There  must  be 
some  end  proposed ;  some  point,  most  conunonly  of  public  utility  or 
good,  in  favour  of  which  we  seek  to  determine  the  hearers.  Now^  in 
all  attempts  to  persuade  men,  we  must  proceed  upon  this  principle,  that 
it  is  necessary  to  convince  their  understanding.  Nothing  can  be  more 
erroneous,  than  to  imagine,  that,  because  speeches  to  popular  assem- 
blies admit  more  of  a  declamatory  style  than  some  other  discourses, 
they  therefore  stand  less  in  need  of  being  supported  by  sound  reasonitig. 
When  modelled  upon  this  false  idea,  they  may  have  the  show,  but 
never  can  produce  the  effect,  of  real  eloquence.  Even  the  show  of 
eloquence  which  they  make,  will  please  only  tlie  trifling  and  superficial. 
Far^  with  all  tolerable  judges,  indeed  almost  with  all  men,  mere  decla- 
mation soon  becomes  insipid.  Of  whatever  rank  the  hearers  be,  a 
speaker  is  never  to  presume,  that  by  a  frothy  and  ostentatious  harangue, 
lyitbout  solid  sense,  and  argument,  he  can  either  make  impression  on 
them,  or  acquire  fame  to  himself.  It  is,  at  least,  a  dangerous  experi- 
ment ;  for,  where  such  an  artifice  succeeds  once,  it  will  fail  ten  times. 
Even  the  common  people  are  better  judges  of  argument  and  good  sense, 
than  we  sometimes  think  tbem  ;  and  upon  any  question  of  business,  a 
plain  man,  who  speaks  to  the  point  without  art,  will  generally  prevail 
<nrer  the  most  artful  speaker,  who  deals  in  flowers  and  ornament,  rather 
than  in  reasoning.  Much  more,  when  public  speakers  address  them- 
selves to  any  assepibly  where  there  are  persons  of  education  and  im- 
proved understanding,  they  ought  to  be  careful  not  to  trifle  with  their 
bearers. 

Let  it  be  ever  kept  in  view,  that  the  foundation  of  all  that  can  be 
called  eloquence,  is  good  sense  and  solid  thought.  As  popular  as  the 
orations  of  Demosthenes  were,  spoken  to  all  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
evety  one  tvho  looks  into  them,  must  see  how  fraught  they  are  with 
argument;  and  how  important  it  appeared  to  him,  to  convince  the 
understanding,  in  order  to  persuade,  or  to  work  on  the  principles  of  ac- 
tion. Such  a  pattern  as  this,  public  speakers  ought  to  set  before  them 
for  imitation,  rather  than  follow  the  track  of  those  loose  and  frothy 
declaimers,  who  have  brought  discredit  on  eloquence.  Let  it  be  their 
first  study,  in  addressing  any  popular  assembly,  to  be  previously  masters 
of  the  business  oo  which  they  are  to  speak ;  to  be  well  provided 
with  matter  and  argument ;  and  to  rest  upon  these  as  the  chief  stresf. 
This  will  always  give  to  their  discourse  an  air  of  manliness  and  strength, 
which  is  a  powerful  instrument  of  persuasion.  Ornament,  if  they  have 
genius  for  it,  will  follow  of  course  :  at  any  rate,  it  demands  only  theij: 
secondary  study:  **  Cura  sit  verborum  ;  solicitu(io  rerum."  "To  your 
expression  be  attentive,  but  about  your  matter  be  solicitous,"  is  an  ad- 
vice of  Qulntilian,  which  cannot  be  too  often  recollected  by  all  who  study 
oratory. 

In  the  next  place,  in  order  to  be  persuasive  speakers  in  a  popular 
assembly,  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  capital  rule,  that  we  be  ourselves  per- 
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sunded  of  whatever  we  recommeDd  to  others.  Nerer^  when  it  can  be 
avoided,  ought  we  to  espouse  aoj  side  of  the  argument,  but  what 
we  believe  to  be  the  true  and  the  right  one.  Seldom  or  never  will  a 
knan  be  eloquent,  but  when  be  is  in  earnest,  and  uttering  his  own  sent!* 
.tnents.  They  are  only  the  '*  vers  voces  ab  imo  pectore,"  the  unas- 
sumed  language  of  the  heart  or  head,  that  carry  the  force  of  convic- 
tion. In  a  former  lecture,  when  entering  on  this  subject  I  observed, 
that  all  high  eloquence  must  be  the  offspring  of  passioa,  or  Warm  emo-^ 
tion.  It  is  this  which  makes  every  man  persuasive  ;  abd  givet  a  forc^ 
to  his  genius,  which  it  possesses  at  no  other  time.  Under  what  disad^ 
vantage  then  is  he  placed,  who,  not  feeling  what  hentters,  must  counter^ 
feit  a  warmth  to  which  he  is  a  stranger. 

I  know,  that  young  people,  on  purpose  to  train  themselves  to  the  ati 
of  speaking,  imagine  it  useful  to  adopt  that  side  of  the  question  undef 
debate,  which,  to  themselves,  appears  the  weakest,  and  to  try  what 
figure  they  can  make  upon  it.  But,  I  am  afraid,  this  is  not  thtf  tnost 
improving  education  for  public  speaking ;  and  thsA  it  tends  to  form  them 
to  a  habit  of  flimsy  and  trivial  discourse.  Such  a  liberty  they  should,  a| 
no  time,  allow  themselves,  unless  in  n^eetings  where  no  real  business 
is  carried  on,  but  wher^  declamation  and  improvement  in  speech  is  the 
sole  aim^  Nor  even  in  such  meetings,  would  I  recommend  it  as  the 
most  useful  exercise.  They  will  improve  themselves  to  more  advan- 
tage, and  acquit  themselves  with  more  honour,  by  choosing  always  that 
side  of  the  debate  to  which  in  their  own  judgment,  they  are  most  in- 
clined, and  supporting  it  by  what  seems  to  themselves  most  solid  and 
'  persuasive.  They  will  acquire  the  habit  of  reasoning  closely,  and 
expressing  themselves  with  warmth  and  force,  much  more  whea  they 
art  adhenng  to  their  own  sentiments,  than  when  they  are  speaking  ia 
contradiction  to  them.  In  assemblies  where  any  real  business  is  Cat'f  ied 
on,  whether  that  business  be  of  much  importance  or  not,  it  Is  always  ot 
dangerous  consequence  for  young  practitioners  to  make  trial  of  tllis  sort 
of  play  of  speech.  It  may  fix  an  imputation  on  theih  characters  before 
they  are  aware ;  and  what  they  intend  merely  as  amusement,  maybe 
tamed  to  the  discredit,  either  of  their  principles  or  their  understandipg* 

Debate  in  popular  courts,  seldom  allows  .the  speaker  that  full  and 
accurate  preparation  beforehand,  which  the  pulpit  always,  and  the  bat 
sometimes,  admits.  The  arguments  must  be  suited  to  the  course  which 
the  debate  takes  :  and  as  no  man  can  exactly  foresee  this,  one  who 
trusts  to  a  set  speech,  composed  in  his  closet,  will,  on  tnatiy  occasions, 
be  thrown  out  of  the  ground  which  he  had  taken.  He  will  find  it 
preoccupied  by  others,  or  his  reasonings  superscfj^  by  some  new  tuhi 
of  the  business  ;  and,  if  he  ventures  to  use  his  pre|mred  speech,  it  will 
be  frequently  at  the  hazard  of  making  an  awkward  figure.  There  is  ft 
general  prejudice  with  «?,  and  -cot  whofly  an  unjust  one,  aga^t  set 
speeches  in  public-meetings.  The  only  occasion,  when  they  have  any 
propriety,  is  at  the  opening  of  a  debate,  when  the  speaker  has  it  in  his 
power  to  \:hoose  his  field.  But  as  .the  debate  advances,  and  parties 
warm,  discourses  of  this  kind  become  more  unsuitable.  They  want  the 
native  air;  the  appearance  of  being  suggested  by  the  business  that  is 
going  on  ;  study  and  ostentation  are  apt  to  be  visible  ;  and,  of  course, 
though  applauded  as  elegant,  they  are  seldom  so  persuasive  as  more  free 
and  imcgnstrained  discourses. 

This,  however,  does  not  by  any  means  conclude  against  premedita* 
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tion  of  wbat  we  are  to  say :  the  neglect  of  whicb,  and  the  trastiDg 
wholly  to  extemporaneons  efforts,  will  unavoidahW  produee  the  habit 
of  speaking  io  a  loose  and  undigested  manner,  but  the  premeditatioa 
which  is  of  most  advantage,  in  the  case  which  we  now  consider,  is  of.* 
the  subject  or  argument  in  general,  rather  than  of  nice  composition^ 
in  any  particular  branch  of  it.  With  regard  to  the  matter,  we  cannot 
be  too  accurate  in  our  preparation,  so  as  to  be  fully  masters  of  the  busi- 
ness under  consideration  ;  but  with  i^gard  to  words  and  expression,  it 
is  very  possible  so  far  to  overdo,  as  to  render  our  speech  stiff  and  pre- 
cise. Indeed,  tilt  once  persons  acquire  that  firmness,  that  presence  of 
Blind,  and  command  of  expression,  in  a  public  meeting,  which  nothing 
but  habit  and  practice  can  bestow,  it  mi^  be  proper  for  a  young  speaker 
to  commit  to  memory  the  whole  of  what  he  is  to  say.  But,  after  some 
iperformances*  of  -this  kind  have  dven  him  boldness,  he  will  find  it  the 
better  method  not  to  confine  himself  so  strictly :  but  only  to  write^ 
beforehand,  some  si^nteQces  with  which  he  intends  to  set  out,  in  order 
to  put  himself  fairly  in  the  train  :  and,  for  the  rest,' to  set  down  short 
Qotes  of  the  topics,  or  principal  thooghts  upon  which  he  is  to  insist,  io 
their  order,  leaving  the  words  to  be  suggested  by  the  warmth  of  dis- 
course. Sach  shoT(  notes  of  the  substance  of  the  discourse,  will  be 
found  of  considerable  service,  to  those,  especially,  who  are  beginning 
to  speak  in  public.  They  will  accustom  them  to  some  degree  of  «£<> 
curacy,  which  if  they  speak  frequently,  they  are  in  danger  too  soon  of 
losing.  They  will  even  accustom  them  to  4hiiik  more  closely  on  the 
subject  in  question  ;  and  will  assist  them  greatly  in  arranging  their 
thoughts  with  method  and  order. 

.  This  leads  me  next  to  observe,  that  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking, 
nothing  is  of  greater  consequence  than  a  proper  and  clear  method.  I 
mean  not  that  formal  method  of  laying  down  heads  and  subdivisions, 
which  is  commonly  practised  in  the  pulpit ;  and  which,  in  popular  as- 
semblies, unless  the  speaker  be  a  man  of  great  authority  and  character^ 
and  thesubjectof  great  importance,  and  the  preparation,  too,  very  accu- 
rate, is  rather  in  hazard  of  disgusting  the  hearers ;  such  an  introduc- 
tion is  presenting  always  the  melancholy  prospect  of  a  long  discourse. 
Bdt  though  the  method  be  not  laid  down  in  form,  no  discourse,  of  any  . 
length,  should  be  without  method  ;  that  is,  everything  should  be  found 
in  Its  proper  place.  *  Every  one  who  speaks,  will  find  it  of  the  greatest 
advantage  to  himself  to  have  previously  arranged  his  thoughts,  ai^  class- 
ed under  proper  heads,  in  his  own  mind,  what  he  is  to  deliver.  Tbi» 
will  assist  his  memory,  and  carry  him  through  his  discourse,  without 
that  confiision  to  which  one  is  every  moment  subject,  who  has  fixed  no 
distinct  plan  of  what  b«  is  to  say.  And  with  respect  to  the  hearers, 
order  in  discourse  is  absolutely  necessary  for  making  any  proper  im- 
pression. It  adds  both  force  and  light  to  ^hat  is  said.  .  It  makes  them 
accompany  the  speaker  easily  and  readily,  as  he  g»es  aloi^ ;  and  makes 
them  feel^he  full  efifect  of  every  vgument  whidi  he  employs.  Few 
things,  therefore,  deserve  more  to  be  attended  to  than  distmot  arrange- 
inent :  for  eloquence,  however  great,  can  never  produce  entire  convic- 
tion without  it.  Of  the  rules  of  method,  and  the^  proper  distribution  of 
the  seve^l  parts  of  a  discourse,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat. 

Let  us  now  consider  of  the  style  and  expression . 'suited  to  the 
eloquence  of  popular  assemblies.  Beyond  doubt,  these  give  scope  6r 
the  most  animated  manner  of  public  speaking.  The  very  aspect  of  a 
large  assembly,  engaged  in  some  debate  of  monjent,  and  attentive  to  the 
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discourse  of  one  man)  is  sufficient  to  inspire  that  man  with  such  eleva- 
tion and  warmth,  as  both  give  rise  to  strong  expressions,  and  give 
them  propriety.  Passion  easily  rises  in  a  great  assembly,  where  the 
movements  are  communicated  by  mutual  sympathy  between  tlie  orator 
and  the  audience.  Those  bold  figures,  of  which  I  treated  formerly  as 
the  native  language  of  passion,  have  then  their  proper  place.  That 
ardour  of  speech^  that  vehemence  and  glow  of  sentiment,  which  arise 
from  a  mind  animated  and  inspired  by  some  great  and  public  object, 
form  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  popular  eloquence,  in  its  highest 
degree  of  perfection. 

The  liberty,  howerer,  which  we  are  now  giving  of  the  strong  and 
passionate  manner  to  this  kind  of  oratory,  must  be  always  understood 
with  certain  limitations  and  restraints,  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
point  out  distinctly,  in  order  to  guard  against  dangerous  mistakes  on 
this  subject. 

As,  first,  the  warmth  which  we  espress  must  be  suited  to  the  occasion 
and  the  subject ;  for  nothing  can  be  more  preposterous,  than  an  attempt 
to  introduce  great  vehemence  inter  a  subject,  which  is  either  of  slight 
importance,  or  which,  by  its  nature,  requires  to  be  treated  of  calmly. 
A  temperate  tone  of  speech,  is  that  for  which  there  is  roost  frequent 
occasion  ;  and  he  who  is,  on  every  subject,  passionate  and  vehement, 
wHl  be  considered  as  a  blusterer,  and  meet  with  little  regard. 

In  the  second  place,  we  must  take  care  never  to  counterfeit  warmth 
wtthont  feeling  it.  This  always  betrays  persons  into  an  unnatural  man- 
ner^  which  exposes  them  to  ridicule.  For,  as  I  have  oAen  suggested, 
to  support  the  appearance,  without  the  real  feeling  of  passion,  is  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  in  nature.  The  disguise  can  almost  never 
be  so  perfect,  but  it  is  discovered.  The  heart  can  only  answer  io  the 
heart.  The  great  rule  here,  as  indeed  in  every  other  case,  is,  to  fol- 
low nature ;  never  to  attempt  a  strain  of  eloquence  which  is  not  second- 
ed by  our  own  genius.  One  may  be  a  speaker,  both  oi  much  re- 
putation and  much  influence,  in  the  calm  argumentative  manner.  To 
attain  the  pathetic,  and  the  sublime  of  oratory,  requires  those  strong 
sensibilities  of  mind,  and  that  high  power  of  expression  which  are 
given  to  few.  « 

In  the  third  place,  even  when  the  subject  justifies  the  vehement  man- 
ner, and  when  genius  prompts  it ;  when  warmth  is  felt,  not  counter- 
feited ;  we  must,  however,  set  a  guard  on  ourselves,  not  to  allow 
impetuosity  to  transport  us  too  far.  Without  emotion  in  the  speaker, 
eloquence,  as  was  befcfte  observed,  wilhnever  produce  its  highest 
effects  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  if  the  speaker  Jo$e  command  of  himself, 
he  wiU  soon  lose  command  f>i  his  audience  too.  He  must  never  kin- 
die  too  soeo  ;  he  must  begin  with  moderation :  and  study  to  ckvry 
his  bearers  along  with  him,  as  he  wanns  io  the  progress  of  his  dis- 
coorse.  .  For,  if  he  runs  before  in  the  course  of  passion,  and  leaves 
them  behind  ;  if  they  are  not  turned,  if  we  may  speak  so,  in  unison  to 
him,  the  discord  wjU  presently  be  felt,  and  be  very  grating.  Let  a 
speaker  have  ever  so  good  reason  to  be  animated  and  fired  by  his  sub- 
jept,  k  is  always  expected  of  him,  that  the  awe  and  regard  due  to  his 
audience  should  lay  a  decent  restraint  upon  his  warmth,  and  prevent  it 
from  carrying  him  beyond  certain  bounds.  If,  when  most  heated  by 
the  subject,  he  can  be  so  far  master  of  himself  as  to  preserve  close  at- 
tention to  argument,  and  even  to  some  degree  of  correct  expression, 
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this  self-command,  this  exertioo  of  reason,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  has 
a  wonderful  effect  hoth  to  please  and  to  persuade.  It  is  indeed  the  mas- 
terpiece, the  highest  attainment  of  eloquence  ;  uniting  the  strength  of 
reason  with  the  vehemence  of  passion  ;  affording  all  the  advant^^es  of 
pas^on  for  the  purpose  of  persuasion,  without  the  confusion  and  disor- 
der which  are  apt  to  accompany  it. 

In  the  fourth  place,  in  the  highest  and  most  animated  strain  of  popu-  . 
lar  speaking,  we  must  always  preserve  regard  to  what  the  puUc  ear 
will  hear.  This  direction  I  give,  in  order  to  guard  against  an  injudicious 
imitatton  of  ancient  orators,  who,  both  in  their  pronunciation  and  ges- 
ture, tkxid  in  their  figures  of  expression,  used  a  bolder  manner  than  what 
the  greater  coolness  of  modern  taste  will  readily  suffer.  This  may 
perhaps,  as  I  formerly  observed,  be  a  disadvantage  to  modern  eloquence, 
h  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be  too  severe  in  checking  the  impulse  of 
genius,  and  continue  always  creeping  on  the  ground  :  but  it  is  a  reason» 
however,  why  we  should  avoid  carrying  the  tone  of  declamation  to  a 
height  that  would  now  be  reckoned  extravag^t.  Demosthenes,  to  justify 
the  unsuccessful  action  of  Cberonxsg  calls  up  the  names  of  those  heroes 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathoa  and  Plataea,  and  swears  by  them,  thai 
their  fellow-citizens  had  done  well,  in  their  endeavours  to  support  tne 
same  cause.  Cicero,  in  his  oration  forMilo,  implores  and  phtests  the  AU 
ban  hills  and  groves,  and  makes  a  long  address  to  them  :  and  both  pas^ 
lages,  in  these  orators,  have  a  fine  effect.*  But  how  few  modern  orators 
could  venture  on  such  apostrophes  ?  and  what  a  power  of  genius  would 
it  require  Jo  give  such  figures  now  their  proper  grace,  or  make  them  pro- 
duce a  due  effect  upon  the  hearers  ? 

In  the  fiAh  and  last  place,  in  all  kinds  of  public  speaking,  but  espe- 
cially in  popular  assemblies,  it  is  a  capital  rule  to  attend  to  all  the  decorums 
of  time,  place,  and  character.  No  warmth  of  eloquence  can  aU>ne  -for 
(he  neglect  of  these.  That  vehemence,  which  is  becoming  in  a  person 
pf  character  and  authority,  may  be  unsuitable  to  the  modesty  expect«d 
from  a  young  speaker.  That  sportive  and  witty  manner  which  may  sui^ 
one  subject  and  one  assembly,  is  (dtogether  out  oi  place  in  a  grave  cause, 
and  a  solemn  meeting.  »*  Caput  arfis  est,"  says  Quintilian,  **  decere." 
*'  The  first  principle  of  art,  is  to  observe  decorum*'^  No  one  should 
ever  rise  to  speak  in  public,  without  forming  toliimself  a  just  and  strict 
idea  of  what  suits  bis  own  age  and  character  ;  what  suits  the  subject, 
the  hearers,  the  place,  the  occasion  :  and  adjusting  the  whole  train  and 
manner  of  his  speaking  on  this  idea.  All  the  ancients  insist  much  on  i 
this.  Consult  the  first  chapter  of  the  eleyenth  book  of  Quintilian,  which , 
is  employed  wholly  on  this  point,  and  is  full  of  good  sense.  Cicero's 
admonitions  in  his  Orator  and  Brutum,!  shall  give  in  his  own^'ords^  which 
should  never  be  forgotten  by  any  who  speak  in  public,     ^'  Est  eloquential 

*  The  paNftge  ii|  Cicero  is  v«ry  beftutifiil,  and  adorned  with  the  highest  colonring 
of  hit  eloquence,  **  I^ion  est  hamano  consilio,  ne  inadiocri  quidem,  judices,  deoram 
iiDmortalimnpura,  rc«Ulaperfec(a.  Religiones,  mebercale, ipss  arseque  cuttillam, 
hellaam  cadere  vidcrunt,  commovisse  se  videutur,  et  jus  in  illo  suum  relinuissc. 
Vosenim  jam  Albani  tumuli,  atque  luci,  vos  ioquam  implore 'atque  obtestor,  vosque 
Albanoram  obrutae  arae,  sacrorum  ]K)puli  Romani  soob;  et  (equates,  quai  itle  praei 
ceps  ameBtiit,  cfesis  prostratisque,  sanctissimis  lucis,  substnictionum  insanis  molibipa 
pnpresserat ;  vestrv  turn  ar^e,  vestrse  religiones  vigueront,  vestra  via  yaloit,  quam 
|lle  omni  scelere  polluerat.  Tuque  ex  tuo  edito  monte  Lati^Ii,  sancte  Jupiter, 
IBUJus  ille  laeuf,  n#mora,  fioesque,  sspe  omni  nefario  strupro,  scelere  macuiArat, 
pliqaando  ad  eam  puniendum,  ocolos  aperuisti :  yobis  illte,  vobis  vestro  In  con- 
§peciii  sene,  ted  ju^XmUmsn,  et  debits  pcente  solute  sunt." 
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€icut  reliquarum  rerun,  fuDdamentum,  sapieotia  ;  ut  enim  in  vita,  sic  in 
oratione  nihil  est  difficilius  qaaxn  quod  deceat  yidere  ;  hajus  ignoratione 
ssBpissiine  peccatur ;  noo  enim  omnis  fortuna,  non  omnis  auctoritas,  non 
001018  aeta9,  n6c  rero  locus,  aut  tempus,  aut  auditor  omnis,  eodem  aut 
Terborum  genere  tractandufi  est^  aut  sententiarum.  Semperque  in  omni 
parti  orationis,  ut  vitae,  quid  deceat  considerandum ;  quod  et  in  re  de 
qua  agltur  positum  est,  et  in  personis  et  eorum  qui  dicunt,  et  eorutn  qui 
audiont/'^  So  much  for  the  considerations  that  require  to  be  attended 
to,  with  respect  to  the  vehemence  and  warmth  which  is  allowed  in  popu- 
lar eloquence. 

The  current  of  stjle  should  in  general  be  full,  free,  and  natural. 
Quaint  and  artificial  expressions  are  out  of  place  here  ;  and  always  de- 
rogate from  persuasion.  It  is  a  strong  and  manly  style  which  should 
chiefly  be  studied  ;  and  metaphorical  language,  when  properly  introdu- 
ced, produces  often  a  happy  effect.  When  the  metaphors  are  warm, 
glowing,  and  descriptive^  some  inaccuracy  in  them  will  be  overlooked, 
which,  in  a  written  composition,  would  be  remarked  and  censured. 
Amidst  the  toYrent  of  declamation,  the  strength  o£  the  figure  makes 
impression;  the  inaccuracy  of  it  escapes. 

With  regard  to  the  degree  of  conciseness  or  diffuseness  suited  to  po- 
pular eloquence,  it  is  not  easy  to  fix  any  exact  bounds.  1  know  that  it  is 
common  to  recommend  a  diffuse  manner  as  the  most  proper.  I  am  in- 
clined, however,  to  think,  that  there  is  danger  of  erring  in  this  respect ; 
und  that  by  indulging  too  much  in  the  diffuse  style,  public  speakers  oflea 
lose  more  in  point  of  strength,  than  they  gain  by  the  fulness  of  their 
illustration.  There  is  no  doubt,  that  io  speakingjto  a  multitude,  we  must 
not  speak  in  sentences  and  apophthegms  :  care  most  be  taken  to  explaia' 
and  to  inculcate  ;  but  this  care  may  be,  and  frequently  is,  carried  too  far. 
We  ought  always  to  remember  that  how  much  soever  we  may  be  pleased 
with  hearing  ourselves  speak,  every  audience  is  very  ready  to  be  tired  ; 
and  the  moment  they  begin  to  tire,  all  oar  eloquence  goes  for  nothing. 
A  loose  and  verbose  manner  never  fails  to  create  disgust;  and,  on  most 
occasions,  we  had  better  run  the  risk  of  saying  too  little  than  too  much. 
Better  place  our  thought  in  one  strong  point  of  view,  and  rest  it  there, 
thstn  by  turning  it  into  every  light,  and  pouring  forth  a  profusion  of  words 
upon  it,  exhaust  the  attention  of  our  hearers,  and  leave  them  fiat  and 
languid. 

Of  pronunciation  and  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  It  is 
sufficient  now  to  observe,  that  in  speaking  to  mixed  assemblies,  the  best 
manner  of  delivery  is  the  firm  and  the  determined.  An  arrogant  and 
overbearing  manner  is  indeed  always  disagreeable ;  and  the  least  ap- 
{learance  of  it  ought  to  be  shunned  :  but  there  is  a  certain  decisive  tone, 
which  may  be  assumed  even  by  a  modest  man,  who  is  thoroughly  per- 
suaded of  the  sentiments  he  utters ;  end  which  is  best  calculated  for 
making  a  general  impression.    A  feeble  and  hesitating  manner  bespeaks 

*  "  Good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  eloquence,  as  it  is  of  all  other  things  that  are 
valuable.  It  happens  In  oratory  exactly  as  H  does  in  life,  that  frequently  nothing  is 
more  difficttit  than  to  discern  what  is  ^itoper  and  becoming.  In  consequence  of 
mistftkiog  this,  the  gH^sest  iault9  are  often  comoutted.  For  to  the  different  degrees 
of  rank,  fortine,  and  age  among  men,  t<5  all  the  varieties  of  time»  place,  and  audi- 
tory) the  iame  style  of  language,  and  the  same  strain  of  thought,  cannot  agree.  In 
every  part  of  a  mscoorse,  jnst  as  in  every  part  of  life,  we  must  attend  to  what  is 
suitable  and  decent ',  whether  that  be  determined  by  the  nature  of  the  subject  of 
which  we  treat,  or  by  the  characters  of  those  who  speak,  or  of  those  who  hear." 
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always  some  distrust  of  a  man's  own  opinion ;  which  is,  hy  no  means,  a 
favourahle  circumstance  for  his  inducing  others  to  embrace  it. 

These  are  the  chief  thoughts  which  have  occurred  to  me  from  reflec- 
tion and  observation,  concerning  the  peculiar  distinguishing  characters  of 
the  eloquence  proper  for  popular  assemblies.  The  sum  of  what  has 
been  said  is  this :  the  end  of  popular  speaking  is  persuasion  ;  and  this 
must  be  founded  on  conviction.  Argument  and  reasoning  must  be  the 
basis,  if  we  would  be  speakers  of  business,  and  not  mere  declaimers. 
We  should  be  engaged  in  earnest  on  the  side  which  we  espouse  ;  and 
utter,  as  much  as  possible,  our  own,  and  not  counterfeited  sentiments. 
The  premeditation  should  be  of  things,  rather  than  of  words.  Clear 
order  and  method  should  be  studied  ;  the  manner  and  expression  warm 
and  animated  :  though  still,  in  the  midst  of  that  vehemence,  which  may 
at  times  be  suitable,  carried  on  under  proper  restraints,  which  regaitl 
,  to  the  audience,  and  to  the  decorum  of  character,  ought  to  lay  on  every 
public  speaker :  the  style  free  and  easy  ;  strong  and  descriptive,  rather 
than  diffuse  ;  and  the  delivery  determined  and  firm.  To  conclude  this 
heacK^t  every  orator  remember,  that  the  impression  made  by  fine  and 
artrarspeaking  is  momentary  ;  that  made  by  argument  and  good  sense, 
is  solid  and  lasting.  9^ 

1  shall  now,  that  I  may  aflbrd  an  exemplification  of  that  species  of  ora- 
tory of  which  I  have  been  treating,  insert  some  extracts  from  Demos- 
thenes. Even  under  the  great  disadvantage  of  an  English  translation, 
they  will  exhibit  a  small  specimen  of  that  vigorous  and  spirited  eloquence 
which  I  have  so  oAen  praised.  I  shall  take  my  extracts  mostly  from 
the  Philippics  and  Olynthiacs,  which  were  entirely  popular  orations,  spo- 
ken to  the  general  convention  of  the  citizens  of  Athens  :  and,  as  the  sub- 
ject of  both  the  Philippics  and  the  Olynthiacs  is  the  same,  I  shall  not 
confine  myself  to  one  oration,  but  shall  join  together  passages  taken  from 
two  or  three  of  them  ;  such  as  may  show  his  general  strain  of  speaking, 
en  some  of  the  chief  branches  of  the  subject.  The  subject  in  general  is, 
to  rouse  the  Athenians  to  guard  against  Philip  of  Macedon,  whose  grow- 
ing power  and  crafty  policy,  had  by  that  time  endangered,  and  soon  after 
overwhelmed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  The'  Athenians  began  to  be 
alarmed  ;  but  their  deliberations  were  slow,  and  their  measures  feeUe ; 
several  of  their  favourite  orators  having  been  gained  by  PhilipV 
bribes  to  &vour  his  cause.  In  this  critical  conjuncture  of  affairs,  De- 
mosthenes arose.  In  the  following  manner  he  begins  his  first  Philip- 
pic ;  whioh,  like  the  exordiums  of  all  his  orations,  is  simple  and  artless.* 

'<  Had  we  been  convened,  Atheniaon  f  on  some  new  subject  of  debate, 
I  had- waited  till  most  of  your  usual  counsellors  had  declared  their  opi- 
nions. If  I  had  approved  of  what  was  proposed  by  them,  I  should  have 
continued  silent ;  if  not,  I  should  then  have  attempted  to  speak  my  sen- 
timents. But  since  those  very  points  on  which  these  speakers  have 
.  oftentimes  been  heard  already,  are  at  this  time  to  be  considered ; 
though  1  have  arisen  first,*  I  presume  I  may.expect  your  pardon  :-  for  if 
they  on  former  occasions  had  advised  the  proper  measures,  you  would 
not  have  found  it  needful  to  consult  at.  present. 

''  First  then,  Athenians !  however  ^retched  the  situation  of  our  affairs 
at  present  seems,  it  must  not  by  any  means  be  thought  desperate.  What 
I  am  now  going  to  advance  may  possibly  appear  a  paradox  ;  yet  it  is  a 

*  In  the  following  extracts  Leiand's  translation  is  mostly  followed. 
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certain  truth  that  our  post  misfortunes  afford  a  circumstflnce  most  fa^ 
TOUrable  of  all  others  to  our  future  hopes.*  And  what  is  this  ?  even 
that  our  present  difficulties  are  owing  entirely  to  our  total  indolence,  and 
utter  disregard  of  our  own  interest.  For  were  we  thus  Situated,  in  spite 
of  every  effort  which  our  duty  demanded,  then  indeed  we  might  regard 
our  fortunes  as  absolutely  desperate.  But  now,  Philip  hath  only  con- 
quered your  supineness  and  inactivity ;  the  state  he  hath  not  conquered. 
You  cannot  be.said  to  be  defeated  ;  your  force  hath  never  been  exerted.. 
»  *'  If  there  is  a  man  in  this  assembly  who  thinks  that  we  must  find  a  for- 
midable enemy  in  Philijp,  while  he  views  on  one  hand  the  numerous  ar- 
mies which  surround  him,  and  on  the  other  the  weakness  of  our  state^ 
despoiled  of  io  much  of  its  dominions,  I  cannot  deny  that  he  thinks  justly. 
Yet  let  him  reflect  on  this :  there  was  a  time,  Athenians  !  when  we  pos- 
sessed Pydna,  Potioea,  and  Melthone,  and  all  that  country  round  :  wheo 
many  of  the  states,  now  subjected  to  him,  were  free  and  independent, 
and  more  inclined  to  our  alliance  than  to  his.  If  Philip,  at  that  time 
weak  in  himself,  and  without  allies,  had  desponded  of  success  against  you, 
he  would  never  have  engaged  in  those  enterprises  which  are  now 
crowned  with  success,  nor  could  have  raised  himself  to  that  pitch  of 
grandeur  at  whidi  you  now  behold  him.  But  he  knew  well  ^at  JtfaC 
strongest  places  are  only  prizes  laid  between  the  combatants,  and  ready 
for  the  conqueror.  He  knew  that  the  dominions  of  the  absent  devolve 
naturally  to  those  who  are  in  the  field  ;  the  possessions  of  the  supine,  to 
the  active  and  intrepid.  Animated  by  these  sentiments,  he  overturns 
whole  nations.  He  either  rules  universally  afr  a  conqueror,  or  governs 
as  a  protector.  For  mankind  naturally  seek  confederacy  with  such,  as 
they  see  resolved,  and  preparing  not  to  be  wanting  to  themselves. 

**  If  you,  my  countrymen  !  will  now  at  length  be  persuaded  to  enter-  . 
tain  the  like  sentiments ;  if  each  of  you  will  be  disposed  to  approve  him-'^ 
self  a  useful  citisen,  to  the  utmost  that  his- station  and  abilities  enable 
him  ;  if  the  rich  will  be  ready  to  contributei  and  the  young  to  take  the 
.field  ;  in  one  word,  if  you  will  be  yourselves^  and  banish  these  vain  hopes 
which  every  single  person  entertains,  that  the  active  part  of  public  busi- 
ness may  lie  upon  others,  and  he  remain  at  his  ease  ;  you  may  then,  by 
the  assistance  of  the  gads,  recall  those  opportunities  which  your  supine- 
ness  hath  neglected,  regain  your  dominions,  and  chastise  the  insolence  of 
this  man. 

'•  But  when,  O  my  countrymen  I  will  you  begin  to  exert  your  vigour  ? 
Do  you  wait  till  roused  by  some  dire  event?  till  forced  by  some  necessity  ? 
What  then  are  we  to  think  of  our  present  condition  ?  To  freemen,  the 
disgrace  attending  on  misconduct  is,  io  my  opinion,  the  most  urgent, 
.necessity.  Or  say,  Is  it  y^ur  sole  ambition  to  wander  through  the  pub- 
lic places,  each  inquiring  of  the  other,  **  what  new  advices  2"  Can  any 
thing  be  more  n«w,  than  that  a  man  of  Macedon  should  conquer  the 
Athenians,  and  give  law  to  Greece  ?  **  Is  Philip  dead  ?'^*-**  No — but  he 
ia  sick.''  Pray,  what  is  it  to  you  whether  Philip  is  sick  or  not?  sup- 
posing he  should  die,  you  would  raise  up  another  PbHip,  if  you  continue 
thus  regardless  of  your  interest. 

'*  Many,  I  know,  delight  more  in  nothioig  than  in  circulating  all  the 
rumours  they  bear  as  articles  of  intelligence.     Some  cigr,  Phuip  hath 

*  ""  This.thought  {s  only  hinted  «t  in  the  first  Philippic,  bat  brought  out  more  fully  in 
the  third  ;  as  the  same  thoughts,  occasioned*  b^  similar  situations  of  atfaira,  some- 
times  occur  in  the  different  orations  on  thb  subject. 
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joined  with  ttie  tacedemoniaos,  and  tbej  are  concerting  the  destraction 
of  Thebed.  Others  assure  us,  he  hath  sent  an  embassy  to  the  King  of' 
Persia ;  others,  that  he  is  fortifying  places  in  Illyria.  Thus  we  all  go 
about  framing  our  several  tales.  I  do  beheve  indeed,  Athenians  !  that 
he  is  intoxicated  with  his  greatness,  and  does  entertain  his  imagination' 
with  many  such  visionary  projects,  as  he  sees  no  power  rising  to  oppose 
him.  But  1  cannot  be  persuaded  that  he  hath  so  tiken  his  measur^s^ 
that  the  weakest  among  us  (for  the  weakest  they  are  who  spread  such 
rumours)  know  what  he  is  next  to  do.  Let  us  disregard  these  tales.  Lei 
YM  only  be  persuaded  of  this,  that  he  is  our  enemy  ;  that  we  have  long 
been  subject  to  his  insolence  ;  that  whatever  we  expected  to  have  been 
done  for  us  by  others,  hath  turned  against  us  ;  that  all  the  resource  left, 
is  in  ourselves ;  and  that  if  we  are  not  inclined  to  carry  our  arms  abroad, 
we  should  be  forced  to  engage  him  at  home.  Let  us  be  persuaded  oi 
these  things,  and  then  we  shall  come  to  a  proper  determination,  and  be 
no  longer  guided  by  rumours.  We  need  not  be  solicitous  to  know  what 
particular  events  are  to  happen.  We  may  be  well  assured  that  nothing 
good  can  happen,  unless  we  give  due  attention  to  our  own  affairs^  and  act 
aa  becomes  Athenians. 

'*  Were  it  a  point  generally  acknowledged,*  that  Philip  b  now  at  actual 
war  with  the  state,  the  only  thing  under  deliberation  would  then  be,  how 
to  oppose  him  with  most  safety.  But  since  there  are  persons  so  strangely 
infatuated,  that  although  he  has  already  possessed  himself  of  a  consider-* 
able  part  of  our  dominions ;  although  he  is  still  extending  his  conquests ; 
although  all  Qreece  has  suffered  by  his  injustice ;  yet  they  can  hear  it  re- 
peated in  this  assembly,  that  it  is  some  of  us  who  seek  to  embroil  the  state 
in  war :  this  suggestion  must  first  be  guarded  against.  I  readily  admits 
that  were  it  in  our  power  to  determine  whether  we  should  be  at  peace 
or  war,  peace,  if  it  depended  on  our  option,  is  most  desirable  to  be  em- 
braced. But  if  the  other  party  hath  drawn  the  sword,  and  gathered  his 
armies  round  him  ;  if  he  amuses  us  with  the  name  of  peace,  while,  in 
fact,  he  is  proceeding  to  the  greatest  hostilities,  what  is  left  for  us  but  to 
oppose  him  ?  If  any  man  takes  that  for  a  peace,  which  is  only  a  prepa* 
ration  for  his  leading  his  forces  directly  upon  us,  after  his  other  conquests, 
I  hold  that  man's  mind  to  be  disordered.  At  least,  it  is  only  our  conduct 
towards  PhiUp,  not  Philip's  conduct  towards  us,  that  is  to  be  termed  a 
pe'ace ;  and  this  is  the  peace  for  which  Philip's  treasures  are  expended, 
for  which  his  gold  is  so  liberally  scattered  among  our  venal  orators,  that 
he  may  be  at  liberty  to  carry  on  the  war  against  you,  while  you  make  no 
lyar  on  him. 

<*  Heavens!  is  there  any  man  of  a  right  mind  who  would  judge  of  peace 
or  war  by  words,  and  not  by  actions  ?  Is  there  any  man  so  weak  as  to  ima- 
gine that  it  is  fbr  the  sake  of  those  paltry  villages  of  Thrace,  Droi^ylus, 
and  Cabjle,  and  Mastira,  that  Philip  is  new  bravii^  the  utmost  dangers, 
and  enduring  thft  seventy  of  toik  and  seasons  ;  and  that  he  has  no  de- 
signs upon  the  arseqals,  and  the  navies,  and  the  silver  mines  of  Athens  ? 
or  that  he  will  take  np  his  winter  quarters  among  the  cells  and  dungeons 
of  Thrace,  and  leave  you  to  e&joy  all  your  revenues  in  peace  ?  But 
you  wait,  perhaps,  till  hei  declare  war  against  you .  He  will  naver  do  so  : 
no,  (hough  he  were  at  your  gates.  He  wiU  still  bei^suring  you  that  he 
is  not  at  wmr.'  Such  were  hi^  professions  to  the  people  of  Oreuoi,  when^ 

"  Phil.  iif. 
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bis  forcM  were  in  the  heart  of  their  country ;  such  his  professions  to 
those  of  PhenB)  uatil  the  moment  he  attacked  their  wall :  and  thus  he 
amused  the  Olynthians  till  he  came  within  a  few  miles  of  them,  and 
then  he  sent  them  a  message,  that  either  they  must  quit  their  city,  or 
he  his  kii^om.  He  would  indeed  he  the  ahsurdest  of  mankind,  if, 
while  you  suffer  his  outrages  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  are  wholly  engsged 
in  accusing  and  pj^osecuting  one  another,  he  should,  by  declanng  war, 
put  an  end  to  your  private  contelts,  warn  you  to  direct  all  your  zeal 
against  him,  and  deprive  his  pensioners  of  their  most  specious  pretence 
for  suspending  your  resolutions,  that  of  his  not  being  at  war  with  the 
state.  1,  for  my  part,  hold  and  declare,  that  by  his  attack  of  the 
Megar^sans,  by  his  attempts  upon  the  liberty  of  Euboea,  by  his  late 
incursions  in  Thrace,  by  his  practices  in  reloponnesus,  Philip  has 
violated  the  treatv ;  he  is  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  you  ;  unless  you 
shall  affirm,  that  he  who  preparfc  to  besiege  a  city,  is  still  at  peace, 
until  the  walls  be  actually  invested.  The  man  whose  designs,  whose 
whole  conduct  tends  to  reduce  me  to  subjection,  that  man  is  at  war  with 
me,  though  not  a. blow  hath  yet  been  given,  nor  a  sword  drawn. : 

*<  All  Greece,  all  the  barbsiian  worM,  is  too  narrow  for  this  man's  am- 
bition. And  though  we  Greeks  see  and  hear  all  this,  we  send  no 
embassies  to  each  other ;  we  express  no  resentment ;  but  into  such 
wretchedness  are  we  sunk,  that  even  to  this  day,  we  neglect  what  our 
interest  and  duty  demand.  Without  engaging  in  associations,  or  forming 
confederacies,  we  look  with  unconcern  upon  PhiUp's  growing  power  ; 
each  ibndly  imagining,  that  the  time  in  which  another  is  destroyed,  is 
so  much  time  gained  to  him ;  although  no  man  can  be  ignorant,  that, 
like  the  regular  periodic  return  of  a  fever,  he  is  coming  upon  those  who 
think  themselves  the  most  remote  from  danger.  And  what  is  the  cause 
of  our  present  passive  disposition  ?  For  some  cause  sure  there  must 
be,  why  the  Greeks,  who  have  been  so  zealous  heretofore  in  defence 
of  libertpTi  are  now  so  prone  to  slavery.  The  cause,  Athenians !  is, 
that  a  prmciple,  which  was  formerly  fixed  in  the  minds  of  all,  now  ex- 
ists no  more ;  a  principle  which  conquered  the  opulence  of  Persia ; 
maintained  the  freedom  of  Greece,  imd  triumphed  over  the  powers  of 
sea  and  land.  That  principle  was,  an  unanimous  abhorrence  of  all 
those  who  accepted  bribes  from  princes,  that  were  enemies  to  the  liber- 
ties of  Greece.  To  be  convicted  of  bribery,  was  then  a  crime  alto- 
gether unpardonable.  Neither  orators  nor  generals  would  then  sell 
for  gold,  the  fiivourable  conjunctures  which  fortune  put  into  their  hands. 
No  gold  could  impair  our  nrm  concord  at  home,  our  hatred  and  diffi- 
dence of  tyrants  and  barbarians.  But  now  all  things  are  exposed  to 
sale,  as  in  a  public  market.  Corruption  has  introduced  such  manners, 
as  have  proved  the  bene  and  destruction  of  oar  country.  Is  a  man 
known  to  have  received  foreign  money  7  People  envy  him.  Does  he 
own  it  7  They  laugh.  Is  he  convicted  in  form  7  They  for^f  e  him  : 
so  universally  has  &is  contagion  diffused  itself  among  us. 

^'  If  there  be  any  who,  thoagh  not  carried  away  by  bribes,  yet  are 
struck  with  terror,  as  if  Philip  was  something  more  than  human,  they 
joa^  see,  upon  a  little  consideration,  that  he  hath  exhausted  all  those 
artifices  to  which  he  owes  his  present  elevation  ;  and  that  his  affairs  are 
now  ready  to  decline.  For  I  myself,  Athenians  1  should  think  Philip 
really  to  be  dreaded,  if  I  saw  him  raised  by  honourable  means.  When 
forces  join  in  harmony  and  aflbction^  and  one  common  interest  unites 
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confederating  powers,  then  they  share  the  toils  with  alacrity,  and  endare 
distresses  with  perseverance.  But  when  extravagant  amhition  and  law* 
less  power,  as  in  the  case  of  Philip,  have  aggrandized  a  sin^e  person, 
the  first  pretence,  the  slightest  accident  overthrows  him,  and  dashes 
his  greatneiss  to  the  ground.  For,  it  is  not  possible,  Athenians !  It  n  not 
possible,  to  fonnd  a  lasting  power  upon  injustice,  perjury,  and  treach- 
ery. These  may  perhaps  succeed  for  once,  and  bttrrow  for  a  while, 
from  hope,  a  say  and  flourishing  appearance.  But  time  betrays  their 
weakness,  anvthey  fall  of  themselves  to  ruin.  For,  as  in  strubtur^  of 
every  kind,  the  lower  parts  should  have  the  fiftnest  stability,  so  the 
grounds  and  principles  of  great  enterprises  should  be  justice  and  truth. 
But  this  solid  foundation  is  wanting  to  all  the  enterprises  of  Philip. 

"  Hence,  among  his  confederates,  there  are  many  who  hate,  who  dis- 
trust, who  envy  him.  If  you  will  extort  yourselves  as  your  honour  and 
your  interest  require,  you  will  not  only  Hscover  the  weakness  and  insin- 
cerity of  his  confederates,  but  the  ruinous  condition  also  of  his  own  king- 
dom. For  you  are  not  to  imagine,  that  the  inclinations  of  his  sub/ectr 
are  the  same  with  those  of  their  prince.  He  thirsts  for  glory ;  but  they 
have  no  part  in  this  ambition.  .Harassed  by  those  various  excursions 
he  is  ever  making,  they  groan  under  perpetual  calamity ;  torn  from  their 
business  and  their  families  ;  and  beholding  commerce  excluded  from  their 
coasts.  All  those  glaring  exploits,  which  have  given  him  his  apparent 
greatness,  have  wasted  his  natural  strei^^,  his  own  kingdom,  and  render- 
ed it  much  weaker  than  it  originally  was.  Besides,  lus  profligacy  and 
l^aseness,  and  those  troops  of  bufibons,  and  dissolute  persons,  whom  he 
caresses  and  keeps  constantly  about  him,  are,  to  men  of  just  discernment, 
great  indications  of  the  weakness  of  his  mind.  At  present  his  successes 
cast  a  shade  over  these  things ;  but  let  his  arms  meet  with  the  least  dis- 
grace, his  fee]>leness  will  appear  and  his  character  be  exposed.  For,  as 
in  our  l>odie8,  while  a  man  is  in  apparent  health,  the  effect  of  some  in- 
ward debilitv,  which  has  been  growing  upon  him,  may,  for  a  time,  be 
concealed  ;  but  as  soon  as  it  comes  the  length  of  disease,  all  his  secret 
inflrmities  show  themselves,  in  whatever  part  of  his  frame  the  disorder  is 
lodged :  so,  in  states  and  monarchies,  while  they  carry  on  a  war  abroad, 
many  defects  escape  the  general  eye ;  but,  as  soon  as  war  reaches  their 
own  territory,  their  infirmities  come  forth  to  general  observation* 

<*  Fortune  has  great  influence  on  all  human  affairs ;  but  I,  for  my  part, 
should  prefer  the  fortune  of  Athens  with  the  least  degree  of  vigour  in  as- 
serting your  cause,  to  this  man's  fortune.  For  we  have  many  better  rea- 
sons to  depend  upon  the  favour  of  Heaven  than  this  man^  But,  indeed, 
he  who  will  not  exert  his  own  strength,  hath  no  title  to  depend  either  on 
his  friends,  or  on  the  gods.  Is  it  at  all  surprising  that  he  who  is  himself  ever 
amidst  the  labours  and  dangers  of  the  field;  who  is  every  where ;  whom 
no  opportunity  escapes ;  to  whom  no  season  is  unfavourable ;  should  be 
superior  to  you,  who  are  wholly  engaged  in  contriving  delays,  and  fram- 
ing decrees,  and  inquiring  after  news?  The  contrary  would  be  much 
more  surprising,  if  we,  who  have  never  hitherto  acted  as  became  a  state 
engaged  in  war,  should  conquer  one  who  acts,  in  every  instance,  with  in- 
defatigable vigilance.  *  It  is  this,  Athenians !  it  is  this  which  gives  him  all 
his  advantage  against  you.  Philip,  constantly  surrounded  by  his  troops, 
and  perpetually  engaged  in  projecting  his  designs,  can  in  a  moment  strike 
the  blow  where  he  pleases.  But  we,  when  any  accident  alarms  us,  first 
Hppmiit  our  Tricrarchs :  then  we  allow  them  to  exchange  by  subslitu- 
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tion  :  then  the  supplies  are  considered  ;  neit,  we  resolve  to  man  our 
fleet  with  strangers  and  foreigners  ;  then  find  it  necessary  to  supply  their 
place  oarselves.  In  the  midst  of  these  delays,  what  we  are  sailing  to 
defend,. the  enemy  is  already  master  of;  for  the  time  of  action  is  spent 
bj  ns  in  preparing ;  and  the  issues  of  war  will  not  wait  for  our  slow  ami 
irresolute  measures. 

**  Consider  then  your  present  situation,  and  make  such  provision  as 
the  urgent  danger  requires.  Talk  not  of  your  ten  thousands,  or  your 
twenty  thousand  foreigners  ;  of  those  armies  which  appear  so  magnifi- 
cent on  paper  only ;  great  and  terrible  in  your  decrees,  in  execution 
weak  and  coBtemptihle.  But  let  your  army  be  made  up  chiefly  of  the 
native  forces  of  the  state ;  let  it  be  an  Athenian  strength  to  which  you 
are  to  trust ;  and  whomsoeyer  yon  appoint  as  general,  let  them  be 
entirely  under  bis  guidance  and  authority.  For  ever  since  our  armies 
have  been  formed  of  foreigners  alone,  their  victories  have  been  gained 
over  our  allies  and  confederates  only,  while  our  enemies  have  risen  to 
an  extravagance  of  power." 

The  orator  goes  on  to  point  out  the  number  offerees  which  should  be 
raised,  and  the  places  of  their  destination ;  the  season  of  the  year  in 
which  they  should  set  out ;  and  then  proposes  in  form  his  motion,  as  we 
would  call  it,  or  his  decree,  for  the  necessary  supply  of  money',  and  for 
ascertaihing  the  Ainds  from  which  it  should  be  raised.  Having  finished 
all  that  relates  to  the  business  under  deliberation,  he  concludes  these  ora- 
tions on  public  afiairs,  commonly  with  no  longer  peroration  than  the  fol- 
lowing, which  terminates  the  first  Philippic ;  **  I,  for  my  part,  have  never, 
upon  any  occasion,  chosen  to  court  your  favour  by  speaking  any  thing  but 
what  I  was  convinced  would  serve  you.  And  on  this  occasion,  you  have 
heard  my  sentiments  freely  declared,  without  art,  and  without  reserve. 
I  shonld  have  been  pleased,  indeed,  that,  as  it  is  for  your  advantage  to 
have  your  true  interest  laid  before  you,  so  I  might  have  been  assured, 
that  he  who  layeth  it  before  you  should  share  the  same  advanti^e.  But, 
uncertain  as  1  know  the  consequence  to  be  with  respect  to  myself,  1  yet 
determined  to  speak,  because  1  was  convinced  that  these  measures,  if 
parsoed,  would  prove  beneficial  to  the  public.  And,  of  all  those  opi- 
nions which  shall  be  offered  to  your  acceptance,  may  the  gods  determine 
that  to  be  chosen  which  will  best  advanoe  the  general  welfiu^e !" 

These  extracts  may  serve  to  give  some  imperfect  idea  of  the  manner 
of  Demosthenes.  For  a  juster  and  more  complete  one,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  the  excellent  original. 


LECTURE  XXVIIL 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  BAR— ANALYSIS  OP  CICERO'S  ORATION 
FOR  CLUENTIUS. 

I  TREATED  iu  the  hist  lecture  of  what  is  peculiar  to  the  eloquence  of 
popular  assemblies.  Much  of  what  was  said  on  that  head  is  applicable 
to  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  next  great  scene  of  public  speaking,  to 
which  I  now  proceed,  and  my  observations  upon  which  will  therefore  be 
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the  shorter.  All,  however,  that  was  said  in  the  former  lecture  must 
not  be  applied  to  it ;  and  it  is  of  importance,  that  I  begin  with  showiog 
where  the  distinction  lies. 

In  the  6rst  place,  the  ends  df  speaking  at  the  bar,  and  in  popular  aasem- 
blies,  are  commonly  different.  In  popular  assemblies^  the  great  object 
is  persuasion  ;  the  orator  aims  at  determining  the  hearers  to  some  choice 
or  conduct,  as  good,  fit,  or  useful.  For  accomplishing  this  end,  it  is  in- 
cumbent on  him  to  apply  himself  to  all  the  principles  of  action  in  our  oa^ 
ture  :  to  the  passions  and  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding. 
But,  at  the  bar,  conviction  is  the  great  object.  There,  it  is  not  the  speak* 
er^s  business  to  persuade  the  judges  to  what  is  good  or  useful,  but  to 
show  them  what  is  just  and  true ;  and  of  course,  it  is  chiefly  or  solely,  to 
the  understanding  that  his  eloquence  is  addressed.  This  is  a  character* 
istical  difference  which  ought  ever  to  be  kept  in  view. 

In  the  next  place,  speakers  at  the  bar  address  themselves  to  one  or  to  ' 
a  few  judges,  and  these,  too,  persons  generally  of  age,  gravity,  and  au- 
thority of  character.  There  they  have  not  those  advantage  which  ^a 
miKedand  numerous  assembly  affords  for  employing  all  the  arts  of  speech, 
even  supposing  their  subject  to  admit  them.  Passioa  does  ftot  rise  so 
easily  ;  the  speaker  is  hemrd  more  coolly  ;  ho  is  watched  over  more 
^  severely,  and  would  expose  himself  to  ridicule,  by  attempting  that  high 
Vehement  tone,  which  is  only  proper  in  speaking  to  a  multitude. 

In  the  last  place,  the  nature  and  management  of  the  subjects  which  be« 
long  to  the  bar,  require  a  very  different  species  of  oratory  from  that  of 

fi>pular  assemblies.  In  the  latter,  the  speaker  has  a  much  wider  range. ^ 
e  is  seldom  confined  to  any  precise  rule ;  he  can  fetch  his  topics  firom 
a  great  variety  of  quarters  ;  and  employ  every  illustration  which  his 
fancy  or  imagination  suggests.  But,  at  the  bar,  the  field  of  speaking  is 
limited  to  precise  law  and  statute.  Imagination  is  not  allowed  to  Mie 
its  scope.  The  i^vocate  was  idways  laying  before  him  the  line,  the 
square,  and  the  compass.  These,  it  is  his  principal  business  to  be  con- 
tinually applying  to  the  subjects  under  debate. 

For  these  reasons,  it  is  clear,  that  the  eloquence  of  the  bar  is  of  a 
much  more  limited,  more  sober  and  chastened  kind,  than  that  of  pq^ular 
assemblies ;  and  for  similar  reasons,  we  mtist  beware  of  coMidering  even 
the  judicial  orations  of  Cicero  or  Demosthenes,  as  exact  models  of  the 
manner  of  speaking  which  is  adapted  to  the  present  state  of  the  bai^.  It 
is  necessary  to  warn  young  lawyers  of  this ;  because,  though  thest  Were 
pleadings  spoken  in  civil  or  criminal  causes,  yet,  in  fact,  the  nature  of 
the  bar  anciently,  both  in  Greece  and  Rome,  allowed  as  mqcii  nearer 
approach  to  popular  eloquence,  than  what  it  now  does.  Thjii  was  owing 
chiefly  to  two  causes : 

First,  Because  in  the  ancient  judicial  orations,  strict  law  was  much  less 
an  object  of  attention  than  it  is  become  among  us.  In  the  days  of  De- 
mosthenes and  Cicero,  the  municipal  statutes  were  few,  simple,  and  ge- 
neral ;  and  the  decision  of  causes  was  trusted,  iu  a  great  measure,  to  die 
equity  and  common  sense  of  the  judges.  Eloquence,  much  more  than  ju- 
risprudence, was  the  study  of  those  who  were  to  plead  causes.  Cicero 
somewhere  says,  that  three  months  study  was  sufficient  to  make  any  man 
a  complete  civilian  ;  nay,  it  was  thought  that  one  might  be  a  good  pleader 
at  the  bar,  who  had  never  studied  law  at  all.  For  there  were  among  tho 
Komans  a  set  of  men  called  pragtMLtici,  whose  office  it  was  to  give  the 
orator  all  the  law  knowledge  which  the  c*a«e  he  Was  t0  plMd  tequi- 
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red,  and  which  he  put  into  that  populafr  form,  and  dressed  up  with  thos< 
coloars  of  eloqneDce,  that  were  best  fitted  for  ififloencing  the  judge] 
before  whom  he  tpoke. 

We  may  observe  neit,  that  the  ci?il  and  criminal  judges,  both  ii 
Greece  and  Rome,  were  dommonlj  mach  more  numerous  than  they  ar< 
with  Qs,  and  formed  a  sort  of  popular  assembly.  The  renowned  tribuna 
of  the  Areopagus  at  Adiens  consisted  of  fifty  judges  at  the  least.^  Semi 
tsuke  it  to  consist  of  a  great  many  more.  When  Socrates  was  condemned 
by  what  court  it  is  uncertain,  we  are  informed  that  no  fewer  than  2B( 
toted  against  him.  In  Rome,  the  Prstor,  who  was  the.  proper  judg< 
both  in  civil  and  criminal  causes^  named,  for  every  cause  of  moment 
the  Judiee$  Seleeti^  as  they  were  called,  who  were  always  numerous,  an< 
had  the  office  and  power  of  both  judge  and  jury.  In  the  famous  cause  o 
Milo,  Cicero  spoke  to  fifly-one  Judices  Selectif  and  so  had  the  advantage 
d*  addressing  bis  whole  pleading,  not  to  one  or  a  few  learned  judges  o 
the  point  of  law,  as  is  the  case  with  us,  but  to  an  assembly  of  Romai 
citizens.  Hence  all  those  arts  of  popular  eloquence,  which  we  find  th< 
Roman  orator  so  frequently  employing,  and  probably  with  much  success 
Hence  tears  and  commiseration  are  so  often  made  use  of  as  the  instru 
ments  of  gaining  a  cause.  Hence  certain  practices,  which  would  be  reck 
bned  theatrical  among  us,  were  common  at  the  Roman  bar  ;  snch  as  in 
troducing  not  only  the  accused  person  dressed  in  deep  mourning,  bu 
presenting  to  the  judges  his  family,  and  his  young  children,  endeavourini 
to  move  them  by  their  cries  and  tears. 

For  these  reasons,  on  account  of  the  wide  difference  between  th 
ancient  tmd  modem  state  of  the  bar,  to  which  we  may  add  also,  the  differ 
ence  in  the  turn  of  ancient  and  nyodem  eloquence,  which  I  former]; 
took  notice  of,  too  strict  an  imitation  of  Cicero's  manner  of  pleadinj 
wonld  now  be  extremely  injudicious.  To  great  advantage  he  may  still  b 
etndied  by  every  speaker  at  the  bar.  In  the  address  with  which  he  open 
his  snl^ject,  and  the  insinuation  he  employs  fbr  gaining  the  favour  of  th 
judges  \  in  the  distinct  arrangement  of  his  facts  ;  in  the  gracefblness  o 
hit  narration ;  in  the  conduct  and  exposition  of  his  arguments,  he  ma; 
and  he  oo|ht  to  be  imitated.  A  higher  pattern  cannot  l^  set  before  os 
but  OMe  who  tbovUi  imitate  him  also  in  his  exaggeration  and  amplifications 
in  bis  diffuse  and  pompous  declamation,  and  in  his  attempts  to  raise  pas 
sion,  would  now  make  himself  almost  as  ridiculous  at  the  bar,  as  »f  h 
should  appear  there  in  the  Toga  of  a  Roman  lawyer. 

Belbre  I  descend  to  more  particnlar  directions  concerning  the  elo 
qnence  of  the  bar,  I  must  be  allowed  to  take  notice,  that  the  foundatioi 
of  a  lawyer's  reputation  and  stiecess,  must  always  be  laid  in  a  profoun* 
knowledge  of  hi  own  profession.  Nothing  is  of  such  consequence  t 
hims  or  deserts  more  of  bis  deep  and  serious  study.  For  whatever  hi 
abilities  as  a  speaker  ma^  be,  if  his  knowledge  of  the  law  be  reckone 
superficial,  few  will  choose  to  commit  their  cause  to  him.  Besides  pre 
vioos  stttdy,  and  a  proper  stock  of  knowledge  attained,  another  thin, 
M^ly  maiterial  to  the  success  of  every  pleader,  is,  a  diligent  and  painfu 
attention  to  e  v^ry  cause  with  which  he  is  intrusted,  so  as  to  be  thorough!; 
onster  of  all  tbe  facts  and  circomstaDces  relatkig  to  it  On  this,  th 
aDcieni  rhfttorloiaiii  insist  with  great  earnestness,  and  justly  represent  i 
sur  #  ft^ceMiry  bfsis  to  all  the  eloquence  that  can  be  exerted  in  pleading 

*  Vide  Potter,  Antiq.  vol.  i.  p.  102. 
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'  Cicero  telh  us  (ander  the  chtracter  of  Antomus,  in  the  second  book 
De  Oratore)  that  he  always  conversed  at  folMength  with  every  client 
who  came  to  consolt  him ;  that  he  took  care  there  should  be  no  witness 
to  their  conversation,  in  order  that  his  client  might  explain  himself  more 
freely  ;  that  he  was^  wont  to  start  every  objection,  and  to  plead  the  caase 
of  the  adverse  party  ivith  him,  that  he  m^t  come  at  the  whole  truth, 
and  be  fiiUy  prepared  on  every  point  of  the  business  ;  and  that,  after  the 
client  had  retired,  he  nsed  to  balance  all  the  facts  with  himself,  under 
three  different  characters,  his  own,  that  of  the  judge,  and  thatof  the 
ndvocate  on  the  oppos^eside.  He  censures  very  severely  those  of  the 
profession  who  decline  talking  so  much  trouble ;  taxing  them  not  only 
wiUi  shameful  negligence,  but  with  dishonesty  and  breach  of  trust* 
To  the  same  purpose  Quintilian,  in  the  eighth  chapter  of  his  last  book, 
delivers  a  great  many  excellent  rules,  concemii^  all  the  methods  which 
a  lawyer  should  employ  for  obtaining  the  most  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  cause  he  is  to  plead  ;  again  and  again  recommending  patience  and 
attention  in  conversation  with  clients,  and  observing  very  sensibly^ 
**  Non  tam  obest  audire  supervacoa,  quam  ignorare  necessaria.  Fre- 
quenter enim  et  vulnos,  etremedium,  in  iis  orator  in  veniet  que  Utigatort 
in  neutram  partem,  habere  momentum  videbantur."t 
•  Supposing  an  advocate  to  be  thus  prepared,  with  all  the  knowledge 
which  the  study  of  the  law  in  general,  and  of  that  cause  which  he  is  to 
plead  in  {particular,  can  furnish  him,  I  must  next  observe,  that  eloquence 
in  pleading  is  of  tfie  highest  moment  for  giving  support  to  a  cause.  It 
were  altogether  wrong  to  infer,  that  because  the  ancient  popular  and 
vehement  manner  of  pleading  is  now  in  a  great  measure  superseded, 
there  is  therefore  no  room  for  eloquence  at  t^  bar,  and  that  the  study  of 
it  is  become  superfluous.  Though  the  manner  of  speaking  be  changed , 
yet  still  there  is  a  right  and  proper  manner  which  deserves  to  be  studied 
as  much  as  ever.  Perhaps  there  is  no  scene  of  public  speaking  where 
eloquence  is  more  necessary.  For,  on  other  occasions,  the  subject  oq 
which  men  speak  in  public,  is  frequently  sufficient,  by  itself,  to  interest 
the  hearers.  But  the  dryness  and  subtilty  of  the  subjects  generally  agi- 
tated at  the  bar,  require  more  than  any  other,  a  certain  kind  of  eloquence 
in  order  to  command  attention ;  in  order  to  give  proper  wei^t  to  the 
arguments  that  are  employed,  and  to  prevent  amr  thins  which  tl^  pleader 
advances  from  passing  unregarded.  The  eSeci  of  good  speaking  is 
always  very  great.  There  is  as  much  difference  in  the  impression  inade 
uponthe  hearers,  by  a  cold,  dry,  and  confused  speaker,  andthatjnadeby 
one  who  pleads  the  same  cause  with  elegance,  order,  and  strength,  as 
there  is  between  our  conception  of  an  object,  when  it  is  presented  to  us 
in  a  dim  light,  and  when  we  behold  it  in  a  full  and  clear  one. 
It  is  no  small  encouragement  to  eloquence  at  the  bar,  that  of  all 

*^  ^  Equidem  soleo  dare  operam,  at  de  soa  qaisque  re  me  ipse  doceat ;  et  nequis 
alios  adsit.  quo  liberius  loqoatiir  et  azere  advemrii  causain,  ut  ille  agat  toam  ;  et 
qaloqoid  de  tua  re  cogitaret,  in  medium  proferat.  lUque  cdm  ille  decetsit,  tree 
penonas  unus  sastineo,  summi  animi  equitate ;  meam,  adversaril,  jadkes.— Noo- 
nalli  dum  operam  saam  multam  eiittimari  volant,  ut  toto  foro  volitare,  et  a  causa  ad 
causam  Ire  videantur,  causes  dicunt  incognitas.  In  quo  est  itla  quidem  magna  of- 
fensio,  vel  negiigentis  susceptis  rebus,  vel  perfidiae  receptis;  sed  etiam  ilia,  major 
opinione,  quod  nemo  potest  de  ea  re  quam  non  novit,  non  turptesfan^  deeere." 

t  «<  To  listen  to  something  that  b  superfluous  can  do  no  hurt ;  wiiereas  to  be  igno- 
rant of  something  that  Is  material,  may  be  highly  prejudicial.  The  advocate  will 
frequently  discover  the  weak  side  of  a  cause,  and  learn  at  the  same  time,  what  is 
the  proper  defence,  from  drcnmitances  which,  to  the  party  himself,  appeared  to  bfr 
ofliHle  or  no  moment."  ^^ 
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liberal  ppofessiont ,  ooDe  gives  fairer  play  to  genias  and  abiCties  than  that 
of  the  advocate.  He  is  less  exposed  than  some  others  to  suffer  by  the 
arts  of  rivalry,  by  popular  prejadices,  or  secret  intrigaes.  He  is  snre 
of  coming  forward  according  to  ht^  merit ;  for  he  stands  forth  every  day 
to  view ;  he  enters  the  list  boldly  with  his  competitors ;  every  appearance 
which  he  makes  is  an  appeal  to  the  pal^lic,  whose  decision  seldom  fails  of 
being  just,  because  it  is  impartial.  Interest  and  friends  may  set  forward 
a  yonng  pleader  with  peculiar  advantages  beyond  others^  at  the  begUi- 
ning  ;  but  they  can  do  no  more  than  open  the  field  to  him.  A  reputa- 
tion resting  on  these  assistances  will  soon  fall.  Spectators  remark, 
judges  decide,  parties  watch  ;  and  to  him  will  the  multitude  of  clients 
never  fail  to  resort,  who  gives  the  most  approved  specimens  of  his 
knowledge,  eloquence,  and  industry. 

It  must  be  laid  down  for  a  first  principle,  that  the  eloquence  suited  to 
the  bar,  whether  in  speaking,  or  in  writing  law  papers,  is  of  the  calm 
and  temperate  kind,  aaid  connected  with  close  reasoning.  Sometimes  n 
little  play  may  be  sdlowed  to  Uie  imagination,  in  order  to  enliven  a  dry 
siAject,  and  to  give  relief  to  the  iatigne  of  attention ;  but  this  liberty 
must  be  taken  with  a  sparing  hand.  For  a  florid  st^le,  and  a  sparkling 
Bianner,  never  fail  to  make  the  speaker  be  heard  with  a  jealous  ear,  by 
the  judge.  -  They  detract  from  his  weight,  and  always  produce  a  suspi- 
cion of  his  failing  in  soundness  and  strength  of  argument.  It  is  punty 
and  neatness  of  expression  which  is  chiefly  to  be  studied  ;  a  style  per- 
spicuous and  proper,  which  shall  not  be  needlessly  overcharged  with  the 
p>edantry  of  law  terms,  and  where,  at  the  same  time,  no  affectation  shall 
appear  of  avoiding  these,  when  they  are  suitable  and  necessary. 

VerbositT  is  a  common  fault,  of  which  the  gentlemen  of  this  profession 
are  accused  ;  and  into  which  the  habit  of  speidcing  and  writing  so  hastily, 
and  with  so  Httle  preparation,  as  they  are  often  obliged  to  do,  almost  una-  ^ 
voidably  betrays  them.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be  too  much  recommended  * 
to  those  who  are  beginning  to  practise  at  the  bar,  that  they  should  early 
study  to  guard  i^nst  this,  while  as  yet  they  have  full  leisure  for  prepa- 
ration. Let  them  form  themselves,  especially  in  the  papers  which  they 
write,  to  the  habit  of  a  stron|and  a  correct  style  ;  which  expresses  the 
same  thing  much  better  in  a  few  words,  than  is  done  by  the  accumulation 
of  intricate  and  endless[periods.  If  this  habit  once  be  acquired,  it  will 
become  natural  to  them  afterward,  when  the  multiplicity  of  busineM 
shall  force  them  to  compose  in  a  more  precipitant  manner.  Khereas,  if 
the  practice  of  a  loose  and  negligent  style  has  been  suffered  to  become 
familiar,  it  will  not  be  in  their  power,  even  upon  occasions  when  they 
wish  to  make  an  unusual  effort,  to  express  themselves  with  eneigy  and 
grace. 

Distinctness  is  a  capital  property  in  speidcing  at  the  bar.  This  should 
be  shown  chiefly  in  two  things ;  first,  in  stating  the  question  ;  in  showing 
clearly  what  is  thejpoint  in  debate  ;  what  we  i^mit  ,*  what  we  deny  ;  and 
where  the  line  of^  division  begins  between  us  and  the  adverse  par^. 
Next,  it  should  be  shown  in  the  order  and  arrangement  of  all  the  parts  of 
the  pleading.  In  every  sort  of  oration,  a  clear  method  is  of  theutmost 
consequence  ;  but  in  those  embroiled  and  difficult  cases  which  belong  to 
the  bar,  it  is  almost  all  in  all.  Too  much  pains,  therefore,  cannot  be 
taken  in  previously  studying  the  plan  and  method.  If  there  be  indistinct- 
ness and  disorder  there,  we  can  have  no  success  in  convincing :  we  leave 
the  whole  cs^use  in  darkness. 
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With  respefit  to  tbe  coiwiact  of  narration  and  argamentation,  I  shall 
hereafter  make  several  remarks,  when  I  come  to  treat  of  the  component 
parts  of  a  regular  oration.  I  shall  at  present  only  observe^  that  the  nar- 
ration of  facts  at  the  bar  should  always  be  as  concise  as  the  nature  of 
them  will  admit.  Facts  are  always  of  the  greatest  consequence  to  be  re- 
membered during  the  course  of  the  pleading  ;  but,  if  the  pleader  bete* 
dious  in  his  manner  of  relating  them,  and  neeidlessly  circumstantial,  he  lays 
too  great  a  load  upon  the  memory.  Whereas^  by  cutting  off  all  sunerfluoua 
circumstances  in  his  recital,  he  adds  strength  to  the  material  mcts  ;  he 
bcfth  gires  a  clearer  view  of  what  he  relates,  and  makes  the  impression 
of  it  more  lasting.  In  argumentation,  igain,  I  would  incline  to  giye  scope 
to  a  more  diffuse  manner  at  the  bar,  than  on  some  other  occasions.  For 
in  popular  assemblies,  where  the  subject  of  debate  is  often  a  plain  ques- 
tion, arguments,  taken  from  known  topics,  fsin  strength  by  their  concise- 
ness. But  the  obscurity  of  law-points  frequently  requires  the  arguments 
to  be  spread  out,  and  placed  in  different  li^ts,  in  order  to  be  rally  ap- 
prehended. 

When  the  pleader  comes  to  refute  tbe  arguments  empbyed  by  l^ie 
adversary,  he  should  be  on  his  guard  net  to  do  them  ii^ustice,  by  dis-. 
I^ising,  or  placing  them  in  a  false  light.  The  deceit  is  soon  discovered  ; 
it  will  not  fail  of  beiiig  exposed ;  and  tends  to  impress  the  judge  and  tbe 
bearers  with  distrust  of  the  speaker,  as  one  who  ^tber  wants  discern-* 
ment  to  perceive,  or  wants  fisuniess  to  admit,  the  strength  of  the  reasoning 
on  the  other  side.  Whereas,  when  they  see  that  he  states,  with  accuracy 
and  candour,  the  arguments  which  have  been  used  against  him,  before 
he  proceeds  to  combat  them,  a  strong  priyudice  is  created  in  his  ftvour* 
They  are  naturally  led  to  think,  that  he  has  a  clear  and  full  conception 
of  all  that  can  be  said  on  both  sides  of  the  afguoaent ;  that  he  has  ,en- 
tire  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  his  own  oaose ;  and  does  not  attempt 
to  support  it  by  any  artifice  or  concealment.  Tbe  judge  is  thereby  in-» 
elined  to  receive  much  more  readily,  the  impressions  which  are  given  him 
by  a  speaker,  who  appears  both  so  &ir  and  so  penetrating.  There  is  no 
part  of  the  discourse,  in  which  the  orator  has  greater  opportunity  of 
showing  a  masterly  address,  than  when  he  sets  himself  to  represent  tbe 
reasonings  of  his  antagonists,  in  order  to  refute  them* 

Wit  may  sometimes  be  of  service  at  tbe  bar,  especially  in  a  lively  re- 
ply, by  which  we  may  throw  ridicule  on  something  that  has  been  sfud  on 
the  other  side.  But  though  the  reputation  of  wit  be  daoslingtaayou^g 
pleader,  I  would  never  advise  him  to  rest  his  strength  upon  this  talent* 
It  is  not  his  business  to  make  an  audience  laugh,  but  to  convince  the 
judge  ;  and  seldom  or  never  did  any  one  rise  to  eminence  in  his  profiMh 
sion  by  being  a  witty  lawyer. 

A  proper  degree  of  warmth  in  pleiding  a  cause  is  always  of  use. 
Though,  in  speaking  to  a  multitude,  greater  vehemence  be  natural ;  yet 
in  ad&essing  ourselves  even  to  a  sin^e  man,  the  warmth  which  arises 
from  seriousness  and  earnestness,  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  means  q{ 
persuading  him.  An  advocate  personates  his  client ;  he  hm  taken  upoa 
him  the  whole  cbaige  of  his  interests  ;  he  stands  in  his  place.  It  is  im- 
proper, therefore,  and  has  a  bad  effect  upon  the  cause,  if  he  appears 
indifiiBrent  and  unmoved  ;  and  few  clients  will  be  fond  of  trusting  their 
interests  in  the  hands  of  a  cdd  spety^er. 

At  the  same  time,  he  must  beware  of  prosMuting  his  earnestness  and 
f  ensibility  so  much  as  to  enter  with  equal  warmth  into  every  cauie  that  is 
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coramitied  to  him,  whether  it  can  be  supposed  really  to  excite  his  zeal  or 
Dot.  There  is  a  dignitj  of  character,  which  it  is  of  the  otmost  impor- 
tance for  ejerj  one  in  this  profession  to  support.  For  it  mnst  never  be 
forgotten,  that  there  is  no  instrument  of  persuasion  more  powerful,  than 
an  opinion  of  probity  and  honour  in  the  person  Who  undertakes  to  per-, 
suade.^  It  is  scarcely  possible  for  any  hearer  to  separate  altogether  the 
impression  made  by  the  character  of  him  that  speaks,  from  the  things  that 
he  says.  However  secretly  and  imperceptibly,  it  will  be  always  lending 
its  weight  to  one  side  or  other ;  either  detracting  from,  or  adding  to,  the 
authority  and  influence  of  his  speech.  This  opinion  of  honour  and  pro- 
bity must  therefore  be  carefully  preserved,  both  by  some  degree  of  deli- 
cacy in  the  choice  of  causes,  and  by  the  manner  of  conducting  them. 
And  though,  perhaps,  the  nature  of  the  profession  may  render  it  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  carry  this  delicacy  its  utmost  length,  yet  there  are 
attentions  to  this  point,  which,  as  every  good  man  for  virtue's  sake,  so 
every  prudent  man  for  reputation's  sake,  will  find  to  be  necessary.  He 
will  always  decline  embarking  in  causes  that  are  odious  and  manifestly 
unjust;  and,  when  he  supports  a  doubtful  cause,  he  will  lay  the  chief 
stress  upon  such  arguments  as  appear  to  his  own  judgment  the  most  tena- 
ble ;  reserving  his  zeal  and  his  indignation  for  cases  where  injustice  and 
iniquitv  are  flagrant  But  of  the  personal  qualities  and  virtues  requisite 
in  public  speakers,  1  shall  afterward  have  occasion  to  discourse. 

These  are  the  chief  directions  which  have  occurred  to  me  concern- 
ing the  peculiar  strain  of  speaking  at  the  bar.  In  order  to  illustrate  the 
subject  farther,  I  shall  give  a  short  analysis  of  one  of  Cicero^s  pleadings, 
or  judicial  orations.  I  have  chosen  that,  pro  Cluentto.  The  celebrated 
one,  pro  Milone,  is  more  laboured  and  showy  ;  but  it  is  too  declamatory. 
Th^,  pro  CLtuntio^  comes  nearer  the  strain  of .  a  modem  pleading ;  and 
though  it  has  the  disadvantage  of  being  very  long,  and  complicated  too  in 
the  subject,  yet  it  is  one  of  the  most  chaste,  correct,  and  forcible  of  all 
Cicero's  judicial  orations,  and  well  deserves  attention  for  it  conduct. 

Avitus  Cluentius,  a  Roman  knight  of  splendid  family  and  fortunes,  had 
accused  his  stepfather  Oppianicus  of  an  attempt  to  poison  him.  He 
prevailed  in  the  prosecution  ;  Oppianicus  was  condemned  and  banished. 
But  M  rumours  arose  of  the  judges  having  been  corrupted  by  money  in 
this  cause,  these  gave  occasion  to  much  popular  clamour,  and  had  thrown 
a  heavy  odium  on  Cluentius.  Eight  years  afterward  Oppianicus  died. 
An  accusation  was  brought  against  Cluentius  of  having  poisoned  him, 
together  with  a  charge  also  of  having  bribed  the  judges  in  the  former 
trial  to  condemn  him.  In  this  action  Cicero  defends  him.  The  accusers 
were  Sassia,  the  mother  of  Cluentius,  and  widow  of  Oppianicus,  and 
young  Oppianicus,  the  son.  Q^  Naso,  the  Prstor,  was  judge,  together 
with  a  considerable  number  of  Judica  SeUctu 

The  introduction  of  the  oration  is  simple  and  proper,  taken  from  no 
common-place  topic,  but  from  the  nature  of  the  cause.  It  begins  with 
taking  notice,  that  the  whole  oration  of  the  accuser  was  divided  into  two 
parts.!    These  two  parts  were,  the  chaise  of  having  poisoned  Oppia- 

*  '*  Plnrimoai  ad  omnia  momenti  est  in  hoc  positum,  si  vir  bonus  creditur.  Sic 
enim  coDtingit,  at  non  ^tudiam  advocati,  videatur  afferre,  sed  pene  testis  fidem." 

QumcT  1.  iv.  c.  i. 
i  *'  Animadyerte,  judicesyomnem  accoiatoris  erationem  in  daas  divisam  esse  par- 
tes :  qaaram  altera  mibi  nUi  et  magnopere  confidere  videbatur,  invidift  jam  invete- 
cata  jodicii  Joniaoi,  altera  taotammodo  coasuetadinis  caasl^,  timid6  et  difideoter 
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nicQS ;  on  which  the  accuser,  conscious  of  having  no  proof,  did  not  laj 
the  stress  of  his  cause ;  but  rested  it  chiefly  on  the  other  charge  of 
formerly  corrupting  the  judges,  which  was  capital  in  certain  cases,  bj 
the  Roman  law.  Cicero  purposes  to  follow  him  in  this  method,  and  to 
apply  himself  chiefly  to  the  vindication  of  his  client  from  the  latter 
charge.  He  makes  several  proper  observations  on  the  danger  of  judges 
suffering  themselves  to  be  swayed  by  a  popular  cry,  which  often  is  raised 
by  faction,  and  directed  against  the  innocent.  He  acknowledges  that 
Cluentius  had  suffered  much  and  long  by  reproach,  on  account  of  what 
had  passed  at  the  former  trial ;  but  beg9  only  a  patient  and  attentive 
hearing,  and  assures  the  judges,  that  he  will  state  every  thing  relating  to 
that  matter  so  fairly  and  so  clearly,  as  shall  give  them  entire  satisfaction. 
A  great  appearance  of  candour  reigns  throughout  this  introduction. 

The  crimes  with  which  Cluentius  was  charged,  were  heinous.  A 
mother  accusing  her  son,  and  accusing  him  of  such  actions,  as  having 
first  bribed  judges  to  condeknn  her  husband,  and  having  afterward  poi- 
soned him,  were  circumstances  that  naturally  raised  strong  prejudices 
against  Cicero's  client.  The  first  step,  therefore,  necessary  for  the 
orator,  was  to  remove  these  prejudices ;  by  showing  what  sort  of  persons 
Cluentius*8  mother,  and  her  husband  Oppianicus,  were  ;  and  Uiereby 
turning  the  edge  of  public  indignation  against  them.  The  nature  of  the 
cause  rendered  this  plan  altogether  proper,  and  in  similar  situations  it  is  fit 
to  be  imitated.  He  executes  his  plan  with  much  eloquence  and  force ; 
and  in  doing  it,  lays  open  such  a  scene  of  in&my  and  complicated  gu9t, 
as  gives  a  shocking  picture  of  the  manners  of  that  age  ;  and  such  as 
would  seem  incredible,  did  not  Cicero  refer  to  die  proof  that  wafi  taken 
in  the  former  trial,  of  the  facts  which  he  alleges. 

Sassia,  the  mother,  appears  to  have  been  altogether  of  an  abandoned 
character.  Soon  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  the  father  of 
CiuentiuSy  she  fell  in  love  with  Annus  Melinus,  a  young  man  of  illustrious 
birth'  and  great  fortune,  who  was  married  to  her  own  daughter.  She 
prevailed  with  him  to  divorce  her  daughter,  and  then  she  married  him 
herself.*  This  Melinus  being  afterwa^,  bv  tiie  means  of  OppiaaicuSy 
involved  in  Sylla's  proscription,  and  put  to  death  ;  and  Sassia  being  left^ 
for  the'^second  time,  a  widow,  and  m  a  very  opulent  situation, Oppianicus 
himself  made  his  addresses  to  her.  She,  not  startled  ft  the  impudence  of 
the  proposal,  nor  at  the  thoughts  of  marrying  one,  whose  hands  had  been 
imbrued  in  her  former  husband's  blood,  objected  only,  as  Cicero  says,  to 
Oppianicus  having  two  sons  by  his  present  wife.  Oppianicus  removed 
the  objection  by  having  his  sons  privately  despatched ;  and  then  divorcing 
his  wifoi  the  infamous  match  was  concluded  between  him  and  Sassia. 
These  fls^rant  deeds  are  painted,  as  we  may  well  belie ve^  with  th^ 

attmgere  rationem  veneficii  criminom }  qah  de  re  lege  est  b»e  questio  eoaitftiita. 
Itaqoe  mibi  ceitum  eat  banc  eandem  distribatiooem  faividie  et  erimiBom  aic  ni 
defensione  senrare,  at  omoes  iBtelligant,  nihil  me  nee  tabteifiigere  vduiase  retlean- 
do,  Qee  obscarare  dicendo." 

*  *'  Lectnm  illom  genialem  qaem  biennio  ante  fiUa  tnm  nubenti  stmv«rat,ia  eAdea 
domo  sibi  ornari  et  sterni,  expubft  atqae  extarbata  filia, jabet  Nabit  cenero  90cnM, 
nnllis  aaspicibiit  fanestis  omnibus  omniam.  O  mallerif  seekit  ineradibile,  et  praeter 
banc  unam,  io  omnI  vita  inauditam !  O  aadaciam  aingalarem !  non  timaiase,  ai  mlauii 
vim  deonim,  homiodmqae  famam,  at  iUam  ipaam  ooctem,  faceaqoe  illaa  naptiales? 
non  Umea  eubicnll  ?  noo  onbHe  fiUas  i  non  parietea  deaiqoe  Spaoa  wapMonm  teato 
naptlaram  ?  perfregit  ac  proatravit  omnia  oqpiditate  et  liirore  i  vioit  podoram  libido  ; 
timoffem  aiKmeia ;  rationem  amentia.**  The  warmth  Of  Cicero*8  eloqaenoe>  whioh 
thia  passage  beaotifally  exemplifies,  is  here  fally  justified  by  the  sabjeet. 
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highest  coloara  of  Cicero's  eloquence,  which  here  has  a  very  proper 
fidd.  Cloentios,  as  a  man  of  honoar,  could  no  longer  live  on  any  tole- 
rable terms  with  a  woman,  a  mother  only  in  the  name,  who  had  loaded 
herself  and  aU  her  family  with  so  much  dishonour ;  and  hence  the  feud 
which  had  ever  since  subsisted  between  them,  and  had  involved  her 
unfortunate  son  in  so  much  trouble  and  persecution.  As  for  Oppianicus, 
Cicero  gives  a  short  history  of  his  life,  and  a  full  detail  of  his  crimes ; 
and  by  what  he  relates,  Oppianicus  appears  to  have  been  a  man  daring, 
fierce,  and  cruel,  insatiable  in  avarice  and  ambition  ;  trained  and  hard- 
enecTin  all  the  crimes  which  those  turbulent  times  of  Marius  and  Sylla's 
proscriptions  produced  :  **  Such  a  man,"  says  our  orator,  ^'  as,  in  place  of 
being  surprised  that  he  was  condemned,  you  ought  rather  to  wonder  that 
he  had  escaped  so  long." 

And  BOW,  having  prepared  the  W9j  by  all  this  narration,  which  is 
clear  and  elegant,  he  enters  on  the  history  of  that  famous  trial  in  which 
his  client  was  chai|;ed  with  corrupting  the  judges.  Both  Cluentius  and 
Oppianicus  were  of  the  city  of  Larioum.  In  a  public  contest  about  the 
rights  of  the  freemen  of  that  cit^,  they  had  taken  opposite  sides,  which 
embittered  the  misunderstandmg  already  subsisting  between  them. 
Sassia,  now  the  wife  of  Oppianicus,  pushed  him  on  to  the  destruction  of 
her  son,  whom  she  bad  long  hated,  as  one  who  was  conscious  of  her 
crimes  ;  and  as  Cluentius  was  known  to  have  made  no  will,  they  ex- 
pected, upon  his  death,  to  succeed  to  his  fortune.  The  plan  ws|8 
formed,  therefore,  to  despatch  him  by  poison ;  which,  considering  their 
former  conduct,  is  no  incredible  part  of  the  story.  Cluentius  was  at 
that  time  indisposed :  the  servant  of  his  physician  was  to  be  bribed  to 
give  him  poison,  and  one  Fabricius,  an  intimate  friend  of  OppianicuSy 
was  employed  in  the  negotiation.  The  servant  having  made  the  dis- 
covery, Cluentius  first  prosecuted  Scamander,  a  freedman  of  Fabricius, 
in  whose  custody  the  poison  was  found  ;  and  afterward  Fabricius,  for 
this  attempt  upon  his  life.  He  prevailed  in  both  actions :  and  both 
these  persons  were  condemned  by  the  voices,  almost  unanimous,  of  the 
judges. 

Of  both  these  prejudicial  as  our  author  calls  them,  or  previous  trials, 
he  gives  a  very  particular  account :  and  rests  upon  them  a  great  part 
of  his  argument,  as,  in  neither  of  them,  there  was  the  least  charge  or 
suspicion  lof  any  attempt  to  corrupt  the  judges.  But  in  both  &ese 
trials,  Oppianicus  was  pointed  at  plainly  ;  in  both,  Scamander  and 
Fabricius  were  prosecuted  as  only  the  instruments  and  ministers  of 
his  cruel  designs.  As  a  natural  consequence,  therefore,  Cluentius  im- 
mediately afterward  raised  a  third  prosecution  against  Oppianicus 
himself,  the  contriver  and  author  of  the  whole.  It  was  in  this  prose- 
cution, that  money  was  said  to  have  been  given  to  the  judges  ;  all  Rome 
was  filled  with  the  report  of  it,  and  the  alarm  loudly  raised  that  ho  man's 
life  or  liberty  was  safe,  if  such  dangerous  practices  were  not  checked. 
By  the  following  arguments,  Cicero  defends  his  client  against  this  heavy 
charge  of  the  Crimen  corrupti  JudicU. 

He  reasons  first,  that  there  was  not  the  least  reason  to  suspect  it ; 
seeing  the  condemnation  of  Oppianicus  was  a  direct  and  necessary 
consequence  of  the  judgments  given  against  Scamander  and  Fabricius, 
in  the  two  former  trials  ;  trials  that  were  fair  aad  uncorrupted,  to  the 
satis&ction  of  the  whole  world.  Yet  by  these,  the  road  was  laid  clearly 
open  to  the  detection  of  Oppianicus's  guilt.  His  instruments  and  minis- 
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ters  being  0dc6  condemned,  and  by  tbe  very  same  judges  too,  notbing 
coald  be  more  absurd  tban  to  raise  a  cry  about  an  innocent  person  being 
tircumvented  by  bribery,  when  it  was  evident,  on  tbe  contrary,  tbat  a 
guilty  person  was  now  brought  into  judgment,  under  such  circumstances » 
that  unless  tbe  judges  were  altogether  inconsistent  with  themselves,  it 
was  impossible  for  him  to  be  acquitted. 

He  reasons  next,  that,  if  in  this  trial  there  were  any  corruption  of 
the  judges  by  money,  it  was  infinitely  more  probable,  that  corruption 
should  have  proceeded  from  Oppianicus  than  from  Cluentius.  For 
setting  aside  the  difference  of  character  between  the  two  men,  the  one 
fair,  the  other  flagitious  ;  what  motive  had  Cluentius  to  try  so  odious  and 
dangerous  an  experiment,  as  that  of  bribing  judges  ?  War  it  not  much 
more  likely  that  he  should  have  had  recourse  to  this  last  remedy,  who 
saw  and  knew  himself  and  his  cause  to  be  in  tbe  utmost  danger,  than 
the  other,  who  had  a  cause  clear  in  itself,  and  of  the  issue  of  which, 
in  consequence  of  the'  two  previous  sentences  given  by  the  same  judges, 
he  had  full  reason  to  be  confident  ?  Was  it  not  much  more  likely  that 
be  should  bribe,  who  had  every  thing  to  fear ;  whose  life,  and  liberty, 
and  fortune,  were  at  stake  ;  than  he  who  had  already  prerailed  in  a  ma- 
terial part  of  his  charge,  and  who  had  no  further  interest  in  the  issue  of 
the  prosecution  than  as  justice  was  concerned  ? 

In  the  third  place,  he  asserts  it  as  a  certain  fact,  that  Oppianicus  did 
attempt  to  bribe  the  judges  ;  that  the  corruption  in  this  trial,  so  much 
complained  of,  was  employed,  not  by  Cluentius,  but  against  him.  He 
calls  on  Titus  Attius,  the  orator  on  the  opposite  side  ;  he  challenges 
bim  to  deny,  if  he  can,  or  if  he  dare,  that  Stalenus,  one  of  the  thirty -two 
Judices  Seleeii,  did  receive  money^  from  Oppianicus ;  he  names  the  sum 
that  was  giren  ;  he  names  the  persons  that  were  present,  when,  after 
the  trial  was  over,  Stalenqs  was  obliged  to  refund  the  bribe.  This  is 
a  strong  fact,  and  would  seem  quite  decisive.  But,  unluckily,  a  very 
cross  circumstance  occurs  here.  For  this  very  Stalenus  gave  his  voice 
to  condemn  Oppianicus.  For  this  strange  incident,  Cicero  accounts  in 
the  following  manner :  Stalenus,  says  he,  known  to  be  a  worthless  man, 
and  accustomed  before  to  the  like  practices,  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Oppianicus  to  bring  him  off,  and  demanded  for  that  purpose  a  certain 
sum,  which  he  undertook  to  distribute  among  a  competent  number  of 
tbe  other  judges.  When  he  was  once  in  possession  of  the  money  ; 
when  he  found  a  greater  treasure  than  ever  he  had  been  master  of, 
deposited  in  his  empty  and  wretched  habitation,  he  became  very  un- 
willing to  part  with  any  of  it  to  his  colleagues  ;  and  bethought  himself 
of  some  means  by  which  he  could  contrive  to  keep  it  all  to  himself. 
The  scheme  which  he  devised  for  this  purpose  was,  to  promote  the 
condemnation,  instead  of  the  acquittal  of  Oppianicus  ;  as,  from  a  con- 
demned person,  he  did  not  apprehend  much  danger  of  being  called 
to  account,  or  being,  obliged  to  make  restitution.  Instead,  therefore, 
of  endeavouring  to  gain  any  of  his  colleagues,  he  irritated  such  as  he 
bad  influence  with  against  Oppianicus,  by  first  promising  them  money 
in  his  name,  and  afterward  telling  them,  that  Oppianicus  had  cheated 
bfm.''^    When  sentence  was  to  be  pronounced,  be  had  taken  measures 

*  "  Cam  esset  eg«D8,«Knptao8ti8,  audax,  callMai,  perfidiosas,  et  cum  domi  tos, 
mUerrimis  id  locis,  et  ioanisaimis,  tantum  nuramorum  positum  viderit,  ad  omoen 
malitiam  etfraadem  versare  meotem  suam  ccepit  Demoe  Judicibus  ?  mihi  igitar,  ipsi 
pr«terpericulum  et  infamiam  quid  qu«retar  ?  Siquis  earn  forte  casus  ei  pencnio  mi- 
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for  being  absent  himself;  bat  being  brought  by  Oppianicus's  lawyers, 
from  another  court,  and  obliged  to  give  his  voice,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  lead  the  way,  in  condemning  the  man  whose  money  he  bad  taken, 
withoQt  fulfilling  the  bargain  which  he  had  made  with  him. 

By  these  plausible  facts  and  reasonings,  the  character  of  Cluentius 
seems  in  a  great  measure  cleared  ;  and,  what  Cicero  chiefij  intended, 
the  odium  thrown  upon  the  adverse  party.  But  a  difficult  part  of  the  ora- 
tor's business  still  remained.  There  were  several  subsequent  decisions 
of  the  praetor,  the  censors,  and  the  senate,  against  the  judges  in  this 
cause  ;  which  all  proceeded,  or  seemed  to  proceed,  upon  this  ground  of 
bribery  and  corruption  :  for  it  is  plain  the  suspicion  prevailed,  that  if 
Oppianicus  had  given  money  to  Stalenus,  Cluentius  had  out-bribed  htm. 
To  all  these  decisions,  however,  Cicero  replies  with  much  distinctness 
and  subtilty  of  argument ;  though  it  might  he  tedious  to  follow  him 
through  all  his  reasonings  on  these  heads.  He  shows,  that  the  facts  were, 
at  that  time,  very  indistinctly  known  ;  that  the  decisions  appealed  to 
were  hastily  given  ;  that  not  one  of  them  concluded  directly  against  his 
client ;  and  that  such  as  they  were,  they  were  entirely  brought  about  by 
the  inflammatory  and  factious  harangues  of  Qjainctius,  the  tribune  of  the 
people,  who  had  been  the  agent  and  advocate  of  Oppianicus  ;  and  who, 
enraged  at  the  defeat  he  had  sustained,  had  employed  all  his  tribuni- 
tial  influence  to  raise  a  storm  against  the  judges  who  condemned  his 
client. 

At  length,  Cicero  comes  to  reason  concerning  the  point  of  law.  The 
Crimen  Corrupti  Judicii,  or  the  bribing  of  judges,  was  capital.  In  the 
famous  Leo?  Cbr7ieZea</e5tcam>,  was  contained  this  clause  (which  we  find 
still  extant.  Pandect,  lib.  xlviii.  tit.  10,  §  1.)  ^'  Qui  judicem  corruperit, 
vel  corrumpendiim  curaverit,  hic  lege  teneatur."  This  clause,  however, 
we  learn  from  Cicero.^iras  restricted  to  magistrates  and  senators  ;  and 
as  Cluentius  was  only  of  the  equestrian  order,  he  was  not,  even  suppo^ 
sing  him  guilty,  within  the  law.  Of  this,  Cicero  avails  himself  doubly ; 
and  as  he  shows  here  the  most  masterly  address,  I  shall  give  a  summary 
'of  his  pleading  on  this  part  of  the  cause  :  ''  You,''  says  be  to  the  advo- 
'  cate  for  the  prosecutor,  "  You,  T.  Attius,  I  know,  had  every  where  given 
it  out,  that  I  was  to  defend  my  client,  not  from  facts,  not  upon  the  fbotine 
of  innocence,  but  by  taking  advantage  merely  of  the  law  in  his  behalf 
Have  I  done  so  ?  I  appeal  to  yourself.  Have  I  sought  to  cover  him  be- 
hind a  legal  defence  only  ?  On  the  contrary,  have  I  not  pleaded  his 
cause  as  if  he  had  been  a  senator,  liable,  by  the  Cornelian  law,  to  be 
capitally  convicted :  and  shown,  that  neither  proof  nor  probable  pre- 
sumption lies  against  his  innocence  ?  In  doing  so,  I  must  acquaint  you, 
that  I  have  complied  with  the  desire  of  Cluentius  himself.  For  when 
he  first  consulted  me  in  this  cause,  and  when  I  informed  him  that  it  was 
clear  no  action  could  be  brought  against  him  from  the  Cornelian  law, 
he  instantly  besought  and  obtested  me,  that  i  would  not  rest  his  defence, 
upon  that  ground  ;  saying,  with  tears  in  his  eyes,  that  his  reputation  was  as 
dear  to  him  as  his  life  ;  and  that  what  he  sought,  as  an  innocent  man, 
was  not  only  to  be  absolved  from  any  penalty,  but  to  be  acquitted  in  the 
opinion  of  all  his  fellow-citizens. 

poerit  DOnne reddendom  est?  prscipitantem  igitur  impellamus, inqait,et  perditom 
proftteroamus.  Capit  hoc  consilium  et  pecuniam  quibus  dam  judicibus  levissimis  pol- 
liceatur,  deinde  earn  postea  supprimat ;  at  quoniam  ^ves  homines  su&spoote  sever^ 
judicatoros  patabat,  bos  qnl  leviores  erant,  deMitottone  Iratos  Oppiantco  rcdderet .' 

■  ^  - 
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''  Hitherto,  then,  I  have  pleaded  this  cause  apon  his  plaD.  Batmj  client 
must  forgive  me,  if  nov  I  shall  plead  it  upon  my  own.  For  I  should  be 
wanting  to  myself,  iuid  to  that  regard  which  my  character  and  station  re- 
quire me  to  bear  io  the  laws  of  the  state,  if  1  should  allow  any  person 
to  be  judged  of  by  a  law  which  does  not  bind  him.  You,  Attius,  indeed, 
have  told  us,  that  it  was  a  scandal  and  reproach,  that  a  Roman  knight 
should  be  eiempted  from  those  penalties  to  which  a  senator  for  corrupt- 
ing judges,  is  liable.  But  1  must  tell  you,  that  it  would  be  a  much  greater 
reproach  in  a  state  that  is  regulated  by  law,  to  depart  from  the  law. 
What  safety  hare  any  of  us  in  our  persons,  what  securitv  for  our  rights, 
if  the  law  shall  be  set  aside  ?  By  what  title  do  you,  Q,  Naso,  sit  in  that 
chair,  and  preside  in  this  judgment  ?  By  what  right,  T.  Attius,  do  you 
accuse,  or  do  I  defend  ?  XVhence  all  the  solemnity  and  pomp  of  judges, 
and  derks,  and  officers,  of  which  this  house  is  full  ?  Does  not  all  pro- 
ceed from  the  law,  which  regulates  the  whole  departments  of  the  state  ; 
which,  asa«conmion  bond,  holds  its  members  together ;  and,  like  the 
soul  within  the  body,  actuates  and  directs  all  the  public  functions  ?*  On 
what  ground,  then,  dare  you  speak  lightly  of  the  law,  or  move  that,  in 
a  criminal  trial,  judges  should  advance  one  step  beyond  whatU  permits 
them  to  go  ?  The  wisdom  of  our  ancestors  has  found,  that,  as  senators 
and  magistrates  ei^oy  higher  dignities,  and  greater  advantages  than  other 
members  of  the  state,  the  law  should  also,  with  regard  to  them,  be  more 
strict,  and  the  purity  and  uncorruptedness  of  their  morals  be  guarded  by 
more  severe  sanctions.  But  if  it  be  your  pleasure  that  this  institution 
should  be  altered,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  Cornelian  law,  concerning  bri- 
bery, extended  to  all  ranks,  then  let  us  join,  not  in  violating  the  law,  but 
in  proposing  to  have  this  alteration  made  by  a  new  law.  My  client, 
Clueotius,  will  be  the  foremost  in  this  measure,  who  now,  while  the  old 
law  subsists,  rejected  its  defence,  and  required  his  cause  to  be  pleaded, 
as  if  he  had  been  bound  by  it.  But,  though  he  would  not  avail  himself 
of  the  law,  you  are  bound  injustice  not  to  stretch  it  beyond  its  proper 
limits." 

Such  is  the  reasoning  of  Cicero  on  this  head ;  eloquent,  surely,  and 
strong.  As  his  manner  is  diffuse,  I  have  greatly  abridged  it  from  the 
original,  but  have  endeavoured  to  retain  its  force. 

in  the  latter  part  of  the  oration,  Cicero  treats  of  the  other  accusa- 
tion that  was  brought  against  Cluentius,  of  having  poisoned  Oppiaoicus. 
On  this,  it  appears,  his  accusers  themselves  laid  small  stress  ;  having 
placed  their  chief  hope  in  overwhelming  Cluentius  with  the  odium  of 
bribery  in  the  former  trial ;  and  therefore,  on  this  part  of  the  cause,  Cicero 
does  not  dwell  long.  He  shows  the  improbability  of  the  whole  tale, 
which  they  related  concerning  this  pretended  poisoning,  and  makes  it  ap- 
pear to  be  altogether  destitute  of  any  shadow  of  proof. 

Nothing,  therefore,  remains  but  the  peroration  or  conclusion  of  the 
whole. '  in  this,  as  indeed  throughout  the  whole  of  this  oration,  Cicero 

*  «  Ait  Aulas,  indignam  esse  faciaus,  si  senator  Jadicio  qaemqaam  cireumvenerit 
eom  legibus  teneri ;  si  Eqaes  Romanus  hoc  idem  fecerit,  etun  non  teoeri.  Ut  tibi, 
coDcedam  hoc  indi£num  esse,  ta  mihi  concedas  necesse  est  malto  esse  iodigaios,  in 
eA  oivitate  que  legibus  contineator,  discedi  a  legHnts.  Hoc  nam  vinculam  est  h^u 
dignitatis  qua  fraimnr  in  republicA  Hoc  fundamentom  libertatis ;  hip  sens  eqaitatis , 
mens  et  animus,  et  consilium,  et  sententia  civitatis  posita  est  in  legibns.  Ut  corpora 
nostra  sine  mente,  sic  civitatis  sine  lege,  sub  partibus,  at  nervis  ac  sanguine  et  mem- 
bris,  uti  non  potest.  Legum  ministri,  magistratns ;  legnm  interpretes,  iudices, 
legum  denique  idciero  oranes  simusserrrijUt  liber  esse  possimus ;  Quid  est,  Q.  Naso, 
cur  tu  in  hor  loco  ff^deas  ?"  fcr. 
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18  aDcommoDly  chaste,  and,  10  the  midst  of  mqch  warmth  aadeamestiieM^ 
keeps  clear  of  turgid  declamation .  The  peroration  tarns  on  two  points  ; 
the  indignation  which  the  character  and  condoct  of  Saasia  ongbt  to  ex- 
cite, and  the  compassion  doe  to  a  son,  persecuted  through  bb  whole  life 
by  such  a  mother.  He  recapitulates  the  crimes  of  Sassia  ;  her  lewdness , 
her  violation  of  every  decorum,  her  incestuous  marriages,  her  violence 
and  cruelty.  He  places,  in  the  most  odious  light,  the  eagerness  and  fary 
which  she  had  shown  in  the  suit  she  was  carrying  on  against  her  son  : 
describes  her  journey  from  Larinum  to  Rome,  with  a  train  of  attend- 
ants, and  a  great  store  of  money,  that  she  might  employ «very  method 
for  circumventing  and  oppressbg  him  in  this  trial :  while,  in  the  whole 
course  of  her  journey,  she  was  so  delated,  as  to  make  a  solitude  where- 
ver she  lodged ;  she  was  shunned  ai\d  avoided  by  all ;  her  cempany 
and  her  very  looks,  were  reckoned  contagious  ;  the  house  was  deem- 
ed polluted  which  was  entered  into  by  so  abandoned  a  woman.*  To 
this  he  opposes  the  character  of  Cluentius,  £iir,  unspotted,  and  re- 
spectable. He  produces  the  testimonies  of  the  ms^trates  of  Larinum 
in  his  favour,  given  in  the  most  ample  and  .boBourable  manner  by  a 
public  decree,  and  supported  by  a  great  concourse  of  the  most  noted  in- 
habitants, who  were  now  present,  to  second  every  thing  that  Cicero 
should  say  in  favour  of  Cluentius. 

*'  Wherefore,  judges,"  he  concludes,  **  if  you  abominate  crimes,  stop 
the  triumph  of  this  impious  woman,  prevent  this  most  unnatural  mother 
from  r^oicingin  her  son's  blood.  If  you  love  virtue  and  worth,  relieve 
this  unfortunate  Bian,  who,  for  so  many  years,  has  been  exposed  to  most 
unjust  reproach,  through  the  calumnies  raised  against  him  by  Samia, 
Oppianicus,  and  all  their  adherents.  Better  far  had  it  been  for  hioi 
to  have  ended  his  days  at  once  by  the  poison  which  Oppianicus  had 
prepared  for  him,  than  to  have  escaped  those  snares,  if  he  must  still 
be  oppressed  by  ao  odium  which  I  have  shown  to  be  so  unjust  But 
in  you  he  trusts,  in  your  clemency,  and  your  equity,  that  now,  on  a 
full  and  fair  hearing  of  his  cause,  you  will  restore  him  to  his  honour  ; 
you  will  restore  him  to  his  friends  and  fellow-citizens,  of  whose  zeal 
and  high  estimation  of  him  you  have  seen  such  strong  proofe  ;  and 
will  show,  by  your  decision,  that  though  faction  and  calumny  may  reign 
for  a  while  in  popular  naeetiags  and  harangues,  in  trial  and  juc^ment, 
regard  is  paid  to  the  truth  only." 

1  have  given  only  a  skeleton  of  this  oration  of  Cicero.  What  I  have 
princtpatbr  aimed  at,  was  to  show  his  disposition  and  method  :  his  arrange^ 
ment  of  facts,  and  the  conduct  and  force  of  some  of  his  main  arguments. 
But,  in  order  to  have  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  art  with 
which  the  orator  manages  it,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  original.  Few 


*  <*  Cum  appropinqnare  bains  judicium  ei  ouotiatam  est,  confestim  hie  advolavtt; 
as  ant  accasatoribas  diiigeotia,  aoi  peeonia,  testibus  deessit ;  aat  ne  forte  mater  boe 
slbi  optaiissimum  spaetmcalum  bu/us  sordiun  atqiie  loetos,  et  tanti  aqoaloris  amit- 
leiet.  Jam  vero  quod  iter  Romam  hajos  mulieris  faisse  ezistimatis  ?  Qood  ego 
prober  vkinitatem  Aquinatiom  et  Venafnuionim  ex  multis  comperl :  qoos  Goncur- 
•os  m  hii  oppidis  ?  Qoantos  et  vironim  et  mulienim  gemitus  ess^  factos  ?  Holierem 
qoandem  Lariao,  atqne  illam  usqoe  a  raari  sapero  Romam  profteisoi  oom  magno 
comitata  et  peeunia.  quo  facUius  circoqivenira  judicio  capitis,  atque  opprimero 
illiam  possit.  Nemo  erat  illoram,  poene  dtcam,  quin  eipiandom  illam  locum  esse 
arbitraretur  qaaconque  ilia  iuter  fecisset ;  oemo,  qaio  lerram  Ipsam  vtolari,  Mm 
mater  est  omnkim,  vesti^is  consceleratas  matris  putaret.  ttaqua  nullo  in  oppido 
coBsistendi  ei  potestas  fait;  nemo  sx  tot  hospiUbus  iaventaa  est  qoi  non  coota- 
gionem  aspect&fageret.'* 
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of  Cicero's  orations  contaio  a  greater  variety  of  facts  and  argumenta- 
tions, wbich  renders  it  difficult  to  analyze  it  fully.  But  for  this  reason 
I  chose  it  as  an  excellent  example  pf  managing. at  the  bar>  a  complex 
and  intricate  cause,  with  order,  elegance,  and  force* 


LECTURE  XXIX. 


ELOQUENCE  OF  THE  PULPIT. 

It 

Bbpor£  treating  of  the  structure  and  component  parts  of  a  regular 
oration,  I  propose  making  some  obsenrations  on  the  peculiar  strain,  the 
distinguishing  characters,  of  each  of  the  three  kinds  of  pubfic  speaking. 
I  have  already  treated  of  the  eloquence  of  popular  assemblies,  and  of 
the  eloquence  of  the  bar.-  The  subject  which  remains  for  this  lecture 
is,  the  strain  and  spirit  of  that  eloquence  which  is  suited  to  the  pulpit. 

Let  us  begin  with  considering  the  advantages,  and  disadvantages, 
which  belong  to  this  field  of  public  speaking.  The  pulpit  has  plainly 
several  advantages  peculiar  to  itself.  The  dignity  and  importance  of 
its  subjects  must  be  acknowledged  superior  to  any  other.  They  are 
such  as  ought  to  interest  every  one,  and  can  be  brought  home  to  every 
man's  heart ;  and  such  as  admit,  at  the  same  time,  both  the  highest  em- 
bellishment in  describing,  and  the  greatest  vehemence  and  warmth  in 
enforcing  them.  The  preacher  has  also  great  advantages  in  treating 
his  subjects.  He  speaks  not  to  one  or  a  few  judges,  but  to  a  large 
assembly.  He  is  secure  from  all  interruption.  He  is  obliged  to  no 
replies,  or  extemporaneous  efforts.  He  chooses  his  theme  at  leisure  ; 
and  comes  to  the  public  with  all  the  assistance  which  the  most  accurate 
premeditation  can  give  him. 

But,  together  with  these  advantages,  there  are  also  peculiar  difficul- 
ties that  attend  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  The  preacher,  it  is  true, 
has  no  trouble  in  contending  with  an  adversary  ;  but  then,  debate  and 
contention  enliven  the  genius  of  men,  and  procure  attention.  The 
pulpit  orator  is,  perhaps,  in  too  quiet  possession  of  his  field.  His  sub- 
jects of  discourse  are,  in  themselves,  noble  and  important ;  but  they 
are  subjects  trite  and  familiar.  They  have,  for  ages,  employed  so 
many  speakers,  and  so  many  pens  ;  the  public  ear  is  so  much  accus- 
tomed to  them,  that  it  requires  more  than  an  ordinary  power  of  genius 
to  fix  attention*  Nothing  withid  the  reach  of  art  is  more  difficult,  than 
to  bestow,  on  what  is  common,  the  grace  of  novelty.  No  sort  of  com- 
position whatever  is  such  a  trial  of  skill,  as  where  the  merit  of  it  lies 
wholly  in  the  execution ;  not  in  giving  any  information  that  is  new, 
not  in  convincing  men  of  what  they  did  not  believe  ;  but  in  dressing 
truths  which  they  knew,  and  of  which  they  were  before  convinced,  in  such 
colours  as  may  most  forcibly  affect  their  im^nation  and  heart.^    It 

*  What  I  have  said  on  this  snbject  eoittcidei  very  mach  with  the  observations 
made  by  the  famous  M.  Bruyere.  m  his  Mtsurs  de  Steele,  when  he  is  comparing  the 
eloquence  of  the  pulpit  to  that  of  the  bar.  "  L'EIoquence  de  la  chaire,  en  ce  qui  y 
entre  d'humain,  et  du  talent  de  i'orateur,  est  cach6e,  eonnue  de  pen  de  personnes,  et 
d'ane  difficile  execation.  11  faat  marcher  par  dee  cbemins  battus,  dire  ce  qui  a  6t6  dit, 
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is  to  be  considered  too,  tbat  the  mibjert  of  the  preacher  genex^ly 
confioea  him  to  abstract  qualities,  to  virtues  aod  vices :  whereas,  that 
of  other  popular  speakers  lends  them  to  treat  of  persons,  which  is  a 
subject  that  commonly  interests  the  hearers  more,  and  takes  faster  hold 
of  the  imagination.  The  preacher's  business  is  sotelj  to  make  yoq  de^ 
test  the  crime.  The  pleader's  to  make  you  detest  the  criminal.  He 
describes  a  living  person  ^  and  with  more  facility  rouses  yoor  ind^na- 
tion.  From  these  causes  it  comes  to  pass,  that  thou^  w^e  have  a  great 
number  of  moderately  good  preachers,  we  harve,  however,  so  few  that 
are  singularly  eminent.  We  are  still  far  from  per^etion  in  the  art  of 
preaching ;  and  perhaps  these  ate  few  things  in  wUcE  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  excel.^  The  object,  however^,  is  noble,  and  v^orthy,  upon  many 
accounts,  of  being  pursued  with  zeal. 

It  may  perhaps  occur  to  some,  tbat  preaching  is  no  proper  subject 
of  the  art  of  eJoquence.  This,  it  may  be  said,  belongs  ^niy  to  hnman 
stadias  and  inventions  ;  but  the  truths  of  religion,  with  the  greater  sim- 
plicity, and  the  less  mixture  of  art  they  are  set  forth,  are  likely  to 
prove  the  more  successful.  This  ofcjeetion  would  have  weight,  if  elo- 
quence were,  as  the  persons  who  make  snch  an  objec^on  commonly 
take  it  to  be,  an  ostentatious  and  deceitful  art,  thei  stiviy  of  words  and 
of  plausibility  only,  calcuFated  to  please,  and  te  tickle  the  ear.  But 
against  this  idea  of  eloquence  1  have*  all  along  guarded.  Xrue  elo- 
quence is  the  art  of  placing  truth  In  the  most  advantageous  light  fo^ 
conviction  and  persuasion.  This  is  ^hat  every  good  man  who  preaches 
the  Gospel  not  only  may,  but  ought  to  havte  at  heart,  tt  is  most  inti" 
mately  connected  with  tne  aacce^is  of  his  ministry  ;  and  were  it  needM,' 
as  assuredly  it  is  not,  to  reason  any  further  on^  this  head,  we  might  refev 
to  the  discourses  of  the  Prophets  and  Apostles,  as  models  of  the  most 
sublime  and  persuasive  cfoquence,  adapl^  both  to  the  imagination  and 
the  passions  of  men.  ^  <       ♦  •  ' 

An  essential  requisite,  in  ordec  to  preach  well,  is  to  have^  n  Just, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  a  fixed  and  habitual  vi^v  of  tlie  end*  of  preaching, 

et  ce  qui  I'ou  prevoit  qiie  vous  allez  dh'e  :  les  matt^res  snnt  gr&ndM,  mail  usden  et 
trivtales  ;  les  principes  sors,  fnais  dunt  les  nudttcitrs  penetrent  tos  conciusions  d^uiift 
siMile  vue  :  il  y  entre  des  sujets  qui  soul  sublimes,  mais  qui  peut  traiter  le  subKine  ? 
Le  Prcdicaleoru'eslDoinl'SouteiiueoiBmelHivocal  parties  fails  toujpUFS  nouveaux, 
pardedifferens  cveneraeiis,  par  des  avantures  jnouies  :  il  iie  t'exerco  poinisur  los 
questions  douteuses ',  il  ne  fait  point  vak)r  Irs  violentcs  eoiijeolures,  et  les  preeomp* 
tions :  toutes  choses,  DeamnoiiMi  qui  ei^vcnt  le  ^nie,  lai  doaneBt  de  la  force,  et  de 
I'^tendue,  et  qui  contraignent  biun  moins  1  eloquence,  qu'elles  Qe  le  fixeat,  et  le  dt*- 
rigtdnt.  11  doi!  au  contraire,  tiren  son  dhcowrs  d'une  source  cooimuDe,  et  on  tout  1^ 
mondepuise ;  ets'il  s'ecaHe  de  cesVieux  eum1nuns,il  n'est^plus  populaire ;  il  est  ab- 
strait  ou  d^clainateur."  Tne  infereiicc  ^hich  be  draws  from  tbese  reflections  Is  ver/ 
jtist :  '*  il  est  plus  aise  de  prudier  que  de  plaider ;  anais  plus  difficile  de  biea  prdcher 
que  de  bieo  plaider."    Let  Caracteres^  ou  ^Janir«  de  ee  Steele,  p.  601. 

*  What  i  «ay  here,  and  in  other  passages,  of^our  beiog  far  from  perfection,  in  the 
art  of  prcachingt  and  of  ther«h  being  few  who  are  so  singularly  eminent  In  it,  is  to  he 
alttays  understood  as  refen^ng  to  on  ideal  view  of  the  perfection  of  this  art,  which 
none  perbapi^  since  the  da3r8  of  the  Apostles,  6vdr  did,  or  ever  will  reach.  Bat  in 
that  degree  of  the  eloquence  of  the  poipit,  which  nromotes,  in  a  considerable  mea- 
sure, the  grsat  end  of  edification,  and  gives  a  jus^  title  to  high  reputation  and  es- 
teem, there  are  many  who  hold  a  very  honouraJile  imik.  I  agi-ce  entirely  in  opinion 
with  a  candid  judge  (Dr.  Campbell  on  Bhetoric,  b.  Uch.  10)  who  observes,  that 
coosidering  bo w^ rare  the  talent  of  eloquence  is  among  men,  and  considering  all  the 
disadvantages  under  whloh  preachers  labour,  particularly  from  the  frequency  of 
this  exercise,  joined  with' the  other  duties  o^  their  office,  to  which  fixed  pastors  are 
obliged,  tfaiere  is  more  reason  to  wonder  that  Vfc  hear  so  many  instroctive;  and  tiven 
eloquent -sermons,  lb*n  that  wehqar.scf  few. 

\  n 
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For  m  no  art  can  any  man  execute  well,  who  has  Bot  a  just  idea 
of  the  end  and  obfect  of  that  art.  The  end  of  all  preaching  is,  to  per- 
snade  men  to  become  good.  Every  sermon,  therefore,  should  be  a  per- 
suasive oration.  Nat  but  that  the  preacher  is  to  instruct  and  to  teach,  to 
reason  and  argue.  All  persuasion,  as  I  showed  formerly,  is  to  be  found- 
ed on  conviction.  The  understanding  must  always  be  applied  to  ia 
the  first  place,  ih  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression  on  the  heart ;  and 
he  who  would  wo*k  on  men's  passions,  or  influence  theii:  practice,  with- 
out first  giving  them  jast  principles,  and  enlight^ing  their  minds,  is  no 
better  than  a  mei«  deckimer.  He  may  raise  transient  emotions,  or 
kindle  a  passipg  ardour  ;  but  can  produce, no  solid  or  lasting  efiect.  At 
the  same  time,  it  oftust  be  remembered,  that  all  the  preacher's  instructions 
are  to  be  .of  the  practical  kind  ;  and  that  persuasion  must  ever  be  his 
ultimate  object.  It  is  not  to  discuss  some  abstruse  point,  that  he  ascends 
the  pulpit,  itts  not  to  illustrate  some  metaphysical  truth,  or  to  inform 
men  of  something  which  they  never  heard  before  ;  but  it  is  to  make  them 
better  n^n ;  it  is  to  give  them,  at  once,  clear  views,  and  persuasive  im- 
pressions of  raligious  truth.  The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  then,  must 
be  popular  eloquence.  One  of  the  first  qualities  of  preachii^  is  to  be 
pwpular  ;  sot  in  fhe^ense  of  accommodation  to  the  humours  and  preju- 
dices of  the  people  (which  tends  only  to  make  a  preacher  contemptible,) 
but,  fn  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  calculated  to  make  impression  oa 
die  people  ;  to  str^e  and  to  seize  their  hearts.  I  scruple  not  therefore 
to  assert,  that  the  abstract  aad'pbilpsophical  manner  of  preaching,  how- 
ever iimay  hate  sometimes  been  admired,  is  formed  upon  a  very  faulty 
idea,  and  deviates  widely  from  the  just  plan  of  pulpit  eloquence.  Rlh 
tional,  indeed,  a  preacher  ought  always  to  be  :  he  most  give  his  audience 
clear  id^^as  on  every  subject,  and  entertain  them  with  sense,  not  with 
saund ;  but  to  be  an  accurate  teaeoner  will  be  small  praise,  if  he  be  not 
a  persuasive  speaker  alsoi 

Now,  if  this  be  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  a  persuasive  oration^ 
one  very  jnaterial  consequence  follows,  that  the  preacher  himself,  in 
order  to  be  s^cceissful,  must  be  a  good  man.  In  a  preceding  Lecture, 
i  endeavoured  to  show,  that  on  bo  subject  can  any  man  be  truly  elo- 
fluent,' who  does  not  ntter  the  '*  vera  voces  ab  imo  pectore,"  who 
does  not  dpeak  the  language  of  his  own  conviction,  and  his  own  feel- 
ings. If  this  holds,  as«  in  my  opinion,  it  does  in  other  kinds  of  public 
speaking,  it  certainly  holds  in  the  highvst  degree  in  preaching.  There, 
it  is  of  the  utmost  consequence  that  the  speaker  firmly  believe  both  the 
truth  and  the  importance  of  those  principles  which  he  inculcates  upon 
others.;  and^  not  onljr  that  he  believe  them  speculatively,  but  have  «t 
lively  and  serious  feeling  of  them.  This  will  always  give  an  earnest- 
ness and  strength,  a  fervour  of  piety  to  his  exhortations,  superior  m 
its  e&^ctk  to  all  the  arts  of  studied  eloquence  ;  .and  without  it,  the  as- 
sistance of  art  will  seldom  be  able  to  conceal  the  mere  declaimer.  A 
spirit  of  true  piety  would  pr6ve  the  most  effectual  guard  against  tho«e 
errors  which  preachers  are  apt  to  commit  It  would  make  their  dl^- 
cqurses  solid,  cogent,  and  .useful-:  it  ^vould  prevent  those  frivolous  an<l 
ostentatious  haranguas;  which  bate  no  other  aim  than  merely  to  make 
a  narade  of  speech,  or  amuse  an  audience  ;  and  perhaps  the  difiically 
or  attaining  that  pitch  of  habitual  piety  and  goodness,  whicli  the  per- 
fection of  pulpit  eloquence  would  require,  and  of  uniting  it  with'  that 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  world,  uhd  those  other  tal6ntis  which  ;ir^r 
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reqoiflite  for  veiling  in  the  pulpit,  as  one  of  the  great  causes  why  so 
few  arrive  at  very  hi^  emineoce  in  thit»  sphere. 

The  chief  characteristics  of  the  eloquence  suited  to  the  pulpit,  as 
distinguishes)  from  the  other  kinds  of  p^Uic  speaking,  appear  to  me 
to  be  tiiese  two,  gravity  and  warmth.  The  serious  nature  of  the  sub- 
jects belonging  to  the  pulpily  requifes  gravity ;  ^their  importance  to 
nienkind,  requires  warmth.  It  is  far  from  bemg  ^Mher  easy  or  com- 
mon to  unite  these  characters  of  eloquence.  The  grave,  when  it  is 
•  predomiDant,  is  apt  to  run  into  a  dull  umform  solemnity.  The  warm, 
When  it  wants  gravity,  borders  on  the  theatrical  and  light.  The  union 
of  the  two  must  be. studied  by  all  preachers  as  of  the  utmost  conse- 
quence, both  in  the  composition  of  their  discourses,  and  hi  their  man- 
ner of  deMvery.  Gravity  and  warmth  united,  form  that  character  of 
preaching  which  the  French  call  Onction;  the  affecting,  penetrating, 
interesting  manner,  flowing  from  a  strong  sensibility  of  heart  in  the 
preacher  to  the  importance  of  those  truths  which  he  delivers,  and  an 
earnest  desire  thiit  they  may  make  full  impression  on  the  hearts  of  his 
hearers. 

Neit  to  a  just  idea  of  the  nature  and  object  of  pulpit  eloquence,  the 
point  of  greatest  importance  to  a  preacher,  is  a  proper  choice  of  the 
subjects  on  which  he  preaches.  To  give  rules  fop  the  choice  of  sub- 
jects fer  sermons,  belongs  to  the  theological  more  than  to  the  rheterical  . 
chair ;  only  in  general,  they  should  be  such  as  appear  to  the  preacher 
to  be  the  most  useful,  and  the  best  accommodated  to  the  circumstances 
of  his  audience.  No  man  can  be  csd^ed  eloquent,  who  speaks  to  an  as- 
tiembly  on  subjects,  or  in  a  strain  which  none  or  fqw  of  thfem  compre- 
hend. The  unmeaning  applause^  which  the  igjtiorant  give  to  what  is 
above  their  capacity,  common  sense  and  common  pfobity  must  teach 
every  man  to  despise.  Usefulness  and  true  eloquence  always  go  to* 
gether ;  and  no  man  can  long  be  reputed  a  good  preacher  who  is  not 
acknowledged  to  be  a  useful  one. 

The  rules  which  rekite  to  the  conduct  of  the  different  parts  of  a 
sermon,  the  introduction,  division,  argumentative  and  pathetic  parts^ 
I  reserve  till  I  come  to  tre«t  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  in  ge- 
neral ;  but  some  rules  and  observations,  which  respect  a  sermon  as 
a  particular  speeies  of  composition,  I  shsJl  now  give,  and  I  hope  they 
may  be  of  some  use. 

The  first  which  1  shall  mention  is,  to  attend  to  the  unity  of  a  sermon. 
Unity  indeedis  of  great  consequence  in  every  composition  ;  but  in  other 
discourses,  wher^  the  .choice  and  direction  of  the  subject  are  not 
left  to  the  Ipeaker,  it  may  be  less  in  his  power  to  preserve  it.  In  a 
sermon,  it  nnst  be  always  the  preacher's  own  fault  if  he  transgress  it. 
What  I  mean  by  unity  is,  that  there  should  be  some  one  main  point  to 
which  the  whole  strain  of  the  sermon  should  refer.  It  must  not  be  a 
bundle  of  different  subjects  strung  together,  but  one  object  must  predo- 
minate throughout.  This  rule  is  founded  on  what  we  call  experience, 
that  the  mind  can  fully  attend  only  to  one  capital  object  at  a  time.  By 
dividing,  you  always  weaken  the  impression.  New  this  unity,  with- 
out which  no  sennon  can  either  have  much  beauty,  or  much  force, 
does  not  require  that  there  should  be  no  divisions  or  separate  heads  in 
the  discourse,  or  that  one  sin^e  thought  only  should  be,  again  and  again 
turned  up  to  the  hearers  in  different  Mghts.  It  is  not  to  be  understood 
in  so  narrow  a  sense  :  it  admits  of  some  variety  ;  it  admits  of  under- 
^parts  and  appendages,  provided  always  that  so  much  union  and  con- 
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nexioo  be  observed,  as  to  make  the  whole  concur,  in  s«&e  on*  impres- 
sion upon  the  mind.  I  may  employ,  for  instance,  several  different 
arguments  to  enforce  the  love  of  God  ;  I  nay  also  inquire,  perhaps, 
into  the  causes  of  the  decay  of  this  virtue  ;  still  one  great  ot^ect  is  pre- 
sented to  the  mind  ;  but  if,  because  my  text  says,  ^'  He  that  love^  God» 
must  love  bis  brother  aho,''  I  jbould,  therefore,  mingle  in  one  dis" 
course  arguments  for  the  love  of  God  and  for  the  love  of  our  neighbour, 
I  should  offend  unpardonably  against  unity,  and  leave  a  very  loose  and 
confused  impression  on  the  hearers'  minds. 

In  the  second  place,  sermoos  ave  always  the  more  striking  asd  €0«|* 
monly  the  more  useful,  the  more  precise  aod  partienlar  the  subject  of 
them  is.  This  follows,  in  a  great  measure,  from  what  I  was  just  now 
illustrating.  Though  a  general  subject  is  capable  of  being  conducted 
with  a  considerable  degtee  of  unity,  yet  that  unity  can  never  be  so  com^ 
plete  as  in  a  particular  one.  The  impression  made  most  always  be  more 
undeterminate  ;  and  the  instruction  conveyed  will  comtttonJy,  too,  be 
iess  direct  and  convincing.  General  subjects,  indeed,  suofa  as  the  ex* 
cellency  of  the  pleasures  of  religion,  are  often  chosen  by  young  preach- 
ers, as  the  most  showy,  and  the  easiest  to  be  handlod  ;  an4«  doubtless^ 
general  views  of  religion  are  not  to  be  n^ected,  as  on  several  evasions 
Uiey  have  great  propriety.  But  these  are  not  the  subjects  most  &voii^» 
fole  for  producing  the  high  effects  of  preaching.  Tbey  £ill  In  atdost 
unavoidably  with  the  beaten  track  of  common-pbce  thought  Attention 
is  much  more  commanded  by  seissing  some  particular  view  of  a  great 
subject,  some  single  interesting  |opic,  and  directing  to  that  point  the 
whole  fbrc^  of  argument  and  eloquence.  To  recoiQmead  some  one 
grace  or  virtue,  or  lo  inveigh  against  a  particular  vipe,' Atrflisbes  a  sub- 
ject not  deficient  in  unity  or  precision  ;  but  if  We  coofine^uvselv^s  to 
that  virtue  or  vice  as  Assuming  a  particular  aspect,  and  conskfer  it  as  it 
appears  in  certain  characters,  or  affects  ce^n  situations  in  life^  the 
subject  becomes  still  more  interesting. '  The  execution  is,  I  admit,  more 
diflicult,  but  the  merit  and  the  effect  are  higher. 

In  the  third  place,  never  stu<ly  to  ^ay  all  that  can  be  said  upon  a 
subject ;  no  error  is  greater  than  this:  ^elect  theiaost  useful,  the  most 
striking  and  persutisive  topics  which  the  tci|t  suggests,  and  rest  the  dis-^ 
course  upon  these.  If  the  doctrines  which  ministem  of  the  Gospel 
preach  were  altogether  new  to  their  hearers,  it  might  be  requisite  for 
tbem  to  be  exceedindy  full  on  every  particular,  lest  there  should  he  any 
hasRard  of  their  not  affording  complete  information^  Bgt  it  is  much  lees 
for  the  sake  of  information  than  of  persu^ion,'  (bat  discourses  are  deli* 
vered  from  the  pulpit :  and  nothing  is  more  opposite  to  perluasion,  than 
an  unnecessary  and  tedious  fulness.  There  are  alwayi^some  things 
which  the  preacher  may  suppose  to  be  known,  and  some  thin^i  which 
he  may  only  slightly  touch,  if  he  seek  to  omit  nothing  which  his  subject 
suggests,  it  will  unavoidably  happen  that  he  will  ebcumher  it,  and  weak- 
en its  force. 

In  studying  a  sermon,  he  pught  to  place  himself  in  the  situation  of  a 
serious  hearer.  Let  him  suppose  the  subject  addressed  to  hin^self :  let 
him  consider  what  views  of  it  would  strike  him  moat ;  what  argumoiti 
would  be  most  likely  to  persuade  him  ;  what  parts  of  it  would  dwell  noat 
upon  his  mind.  Let  these  be  employed  as  his  principal  materials  ;  and 
in  these  it  is  most  likely  his  genius  will  exert  itself  with  the  greatest 
vigour.     The  spinning  and  wiredrawing  mode,  which  is  not  uncomnon 
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Hmong  preachers,  enervates  the  noUest  trtiths.  It  may  indeed  be  a 
coDsequepce*  of  observing  the  rule  which  I  am  now  giving,  that  fewer 
sermons  will  be  preached  npon  one  text  than  is  sometimes  done  ;  but 
this  will,  in  my  opinion,  be  attended  with  no  disadvantage.  I  know  no 
}>enefit  that  arises  from  introdncing  a  whole  system  of  religions  troth 
under  every  text.  The  simplest  and  most  natural  method  by  far,  is  to 
choose  that  view  of  a  subject  to  which  the  text  principally  leads,  and  to 
dw«ll  no  longer  on  the  text,  thm  is  sufficient  for  discussing  the  subject  in 
view,  which  can  commonly  be  done,  with  sufficient  profoundness  and 
distinctness,  in  one  or  a  few  discourses  :  for  it  is  a  rery  false  notion  to 
imagine,  that  they  always  preach  the  most  profoundly,  or  go  the  deepest 
into  a  sul^ect,  who  dwdl  on  it  the  longest.  On  the  contrary,  that  tedious 
circuit,  which  some  are  ready  to  take  in  all  their  illustrations,  is  very 
frequenth^  owing,  either  to  their  want  of  discernment  for  perceiving 
what  is  most  important  in  t^e  subject ;  or  to  their  want  of  ability  for  ^ 
placing  it  in  the  most  proper  poiat  of  view. 

In  Uie  fourth  place,  stu^y  above  all  things  to  render  your  instruction^ 
interesting  to  the  bearers.  This  is  the  great  trial  and  mark  of  true 
genios  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit :  for  nothing  is  so  fatal  to  success 
in  preaching,  as  a  dry  manner.  A  dry  sermon  can  never  be  a  good  one* 
In  order  to  preach  in  an  interesting  manner,  much  will  depend  upon  the 
delivery  of  a  discourse  ;  for  the  manner  in  which  a  man  speaks,  is  of  the 
utmost  consequence  for  afSecting  his  audience ;  but  much  wiU  also  depend 
on  the  composition  of  the  discourse.  Correct  language,  and  elegant 
description,  are  but  the  secondary  instruments  tf  preaching  in  an  inter- 
esting BmmoeTi  The  great  secret  liei,  in  bringing  home  all  that  is  spoken 
to  the  btarts  of  the  hearers,  so  as  to  make  -  every  man  (hink  that  the 
preacher  is  addressing  him  in  paiitcular.  For  this  end,  let  him  avoid  alt 
intricate 'reasoniiiipi;  avoid  expressing  himself  in  general  speculafHve 
propositions,  or  laving  dowA  practical  truths  in  an  al^tract  metaphysical 
manner.  As  much  as  possible,  the  discourse  ought  to  be  carried  on  in 
the  strain  of  direct  address  to  the-^udience ;  not  in  Ihb  strain  of  one 
writing  an  essay,  but  of  one  speaking  to  a  mukitud^^  and  studying  to 
mix  what  is  called  application,  or  "what  has  an  immediate  reference  to 
practice,  with  the  doctrinal  and  didactic  parts  of  the  sermon. 

It  wiU  he  of  much  advanta^  to  keep  always  in  view  the  different  ages, 
characters,  and  cofiditfons  of  men,  and  to  accommodate  directions 
and  exhortations  to  these  different  daises  of  hearers.  WheMver  youf 
bring  forth  what  a  man  feels  to  touch  his  own  character,  or  to  suit  his 
own  circumstances,  you  art  sure  of  interesting  him.  No  study  is  more 
necessary  for  this  purpose,  than  the  study  of  human  life,  and  the  hu- 
man he.irt.  To' be  able  to  unfold  the  heart,  and  to  discover  a  man  to 
himself,  in  a  light  in  which  he  never  saw  his  oxm  character  before,  pro- 
duces a  wonderful  effect.  As  long  as  the  preacher  hovers  in  a  cloud  of 
general  observations,  and  descends  not  to  trace  the  particular  lines  and 
features  of  mannerit,  the  audience  are  apt  to  think  themselves  uncon- 
cerned in  the  description.  It  is  the  striking  accuracy  of  moral  charac- 
ters that  gives  the  chief  power  and  effect  to  a  preacher's  discourse. 
Hence,  examples  founded  on  historical  facts,  and  drawn  from  real  life, 
of  which  kind  the  Scriptures  afford  many,  always,  when  they  are  well 
chosen,  command  high  attention.  No  favourable  opportunity  of  intro- 
ducing these  should  be  omitted.  They  correct,  in  some  degree,  that 
•disadvanfjige  to  which  !  before  observed  preaching  is  subject,  of  being 
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coniiDed  to  treat  of  qualities  in  the  abstract,  not  of  persons,  and  place 
the  weight  and  reality  of  religious  truths  in  Che  most  conrincing  light. 
Perhaps  the  most  beautiful,  and  among  the  most  useful  sermons  of 
any,  though,  indeed,  the  most  difficult  in  compositijDn,  are  such  as  are 
*  wholly  characteristical,  or  founded  on  the  illustration  of  some  peculiar 
character,  or  remarkable  piece  of  history,  in  the  sacred  writings  ;  by 
.  pursuing  which,  one  can  trace,  and  lay  open,  some  of  the  mof>t  secret 
windings  of  man's  heart.  Other  topics  of  preaching  have  been  much 
beaten  ;  but  this  is  a  field,  which,  wide  in  itself,  has  hitherto  been  little 
explored  by  the  composers  of  sermons,  and  possesses  all  the  advantages 
of  being  curious,  new,  and  highly  useful.  Bishop  Butler's  sermon  on 
the  Character  of  Balaam^  will  give  an  idea  of  that  sort  of  preaching 
which  I  have  in  my  eye. 

In  the  fifth  and  last  place,  let  me  add  a  caution  against  takhig  the 
model  of  preaching  from  particular  fashions  that  chance  to  have  the 
vogue.    These  are  torrents  that  swell  to-day,  and  will  have  spent  them- 
selves by  to-morrow.     Sometimes  it'  is  the  taste  of  poetical  preaching, 
^ometimes  of  philosophical,  that  has  the  fashion  on  its  side  ;  at  one  time 
it  must  be  all  pathetic,  at  another  time  all  argumentative,  according  as 
some  celebrated  preacher  has  set  the  example.    Each  of  these  modes, 
in  the  extreme,  is  tery  faulty  ;  and  he  i^ho  conforms  himself  to  it,  will 
both  cramp  genius,  and  corrupt  it.     It  is  the  universal  taste  of  manldnd 
which  is  subject  to  no  such  changii^  modes,  that  alone  is  entitled  to  pos- 
sess any  authority  ;  and  this  will  never  give  its  sanction  to  any  strain  of 
preaching,  but  what  is  founded  on  human  nature,  connected  with  use- 
fulness, adapted  to  the  proper  idea  of  a  sermon,  as  a  serious  persuasive 
oration  delivered  to  a  multitude,  in  order  to  make  them  better  men. 
Let  a  preacher* form  himself  upon  this  standard,  and  keep  it  close  in  his 
eye,  and  he  wiU  be  in  a  much  surer  road  to  reputation,  and  success  at 
last,  than  by  a  servile  compliance  with  any  popular  taste,  or  transient 
humour  of  his  hearers.    TruUi  and  good  sense  are  firm,  and  will 
establish  themselves  ;  mode  and  humour  are  feeble  and  fluctuating. 
Let  him  never  follow,  implicitly,  any  one  example  ;  or  become  a  servile 
imitator  of  any  preacher,  howi^ver  much  admired.    From  various  ex- 
amples, he  may  pick  up  much  for  his  improvement ;  some   he  may 
prefer  to  the  rest ;  but  the  servility  of  imitation  extinguishes  all  genius^ 
or  rather  is  a  proof  of  the  entire  want  of  geiaus. 

With  respect  to  style,  that  which  the  pulpit  requires,  must  certainly, 
in  the  first  place,  be  very  perspicuous.  As  discourses  spoken  there, 
are  calculated  for  the  instruction  of  all  sorts  of  hearers,  plainness  and 
simplicitv  should  reign  in  them.  All  unusual,  swoli>,  or  high-sounding 
words,  should  be  avoided  ;  especially  all  words  that  are  merely  poetical, 
or  merely  philosophical.  Young  preachers  are  apt  to  be  caught  with 
the  glare  of  these ;  and  in  young  composers  the  error  may  be  excusa- 
ble ;  but  they  may  be  assured^  that  it  is  an  error,  and  proceeds  from 
their  not  having  yet  acquired  a  correct  taste.  Dignity  of  expression, 
indeed,  the  pulpit  requires  in  a  high  degree;  nothing  that  is  mean  or 
grovelling,  no  low  or  vulgar  phrases,  ought  on  any  account  to  be  admit- 
ted. But  this  dignity  is  perfectly  consistent  with  simplicity.  The 
words  employed  may  be  all  plain  words,  easily  understood,  and  in  com- 
mon  use  :  and  yet  the  style  may  be  abundantly  dignified,  and  at  the 
Fame  time  very  lively  and  animated.  For  a  lively  and  animated  style,  is 
extremelysuitedto  the  pulpit.  The  earnestness  which  a  preacher  ought  to 
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feel,  and  the  graiideur  and  importance  of  his  subjects  justify,  and  often 
require  warm  and  glowing  expressions.  He  not  only  may  employ  meta- 
phors and  comparisons,  but  on  proper  occasions,  may  apostrophise  the 
saint  or  the  sinner ;  may  personify  inanimate  objects,  break  out  into  bold 
exclamations,  and,  in  genera],  has  the  command  of  the  most  passionate 
figures  of  speech.  Bot  on  this  subject,  of  the  proper  use  and  manage- 
ment of  figures,  I  have  insisted  so  fully  in  former  lectures,  that  I  have  no 
occasion  now  togive  particular  directions  ;  unless  it  be  only  to  recall  to 
mind  that  most  capital  rule,  never  to  employ  strong  figures,  or  a  pathetic 
style,  except  in  cases  where  the  subject  leads  to  them,  and  where  the 
speaker  b  impelled  to  the  use  of  them  by  native  unaffected  warmth. 

The  language  of  Sacred  Scripture,  properly  employed,  is  a  great 
ornament  to  sermons.  It  may  be  employed,  either  in  the  way  of  quo- 
tation, or  allusion.  Direct  qtiotations,  brought  from  Scripture,  in  order 
to  support  what  the  preacher  inculcates,  both  give  authority  to  his  doc- 
trine, and  render  his  discourse  more  solemn  and  venerable.  Allusions 
to  remarkable  passages,  or  expressions  of  Scripture,  when  introduced 
with  propriety,  have  generally  a  pleasing  effect.  They  afford  the 
preacher  a  fund  of  metaphorical  expressions,  which  no  other  com- 

Position  enjoys,  and  by  means  of  which  he  can  vary  and  enliven 
is  style.  But  he  must  take  care  that  ail  such  allusions  be  natural  and 
easy  ;  for  if  they  seem  forced,  they  approach  to  the  nature  of  con- 
ceits.* 

In  a  sermon,  oo  points  or  conceits  should  appear,  no  affected  smartness 
and  quaintness  of  expression.  These  derogate  much  frqok  the  dignity 
of  the  pulpit ;  and  give  to  a  preacher  that  air  of  foppishness,  which  he 
ought,  above  all  things,  to  shun.  It  is  rather  a  strong  expressive  style, 
than  a  sparkling  one,  that  is  to  be  studied.  But  we  must  be  aware  of 
imagining,  that  we  render  style  strong  or  expressive,  by  a  constant  and 
multiplied  use  of  epithets.  This  is  a  great  error.  Epithets  have  often 
great  beauty  and  force.  But  if  we  introduce  them  into  every  sentence, 
and  string  many  of  them  together  to  one  object,  in  place  of  strengthen- 
ing, we  clog  and  enfeeble  style  ;  in  place  of  illustrating  the  image,  we 
render  it  confused  and  indistinct.  He  that  tells  me,  *^  af  this  perishing, 
mutable,  and  transitory  world  ;"'  by  all  these  three  epithets,  does  not  give 
me  so  strong  an  idea  of  what  he  would  convey,  as  if  he  had  used  one  of 
them  with  propriety.  I  conclude  this  head  with  an  advice,  never  to  have 
what  may  be  called  a  favourite  expression  ;  for  it  shows  affectation,  and 
hecomes  disgusting.  Let  not  any  expression,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
lustre  or  beauty,  occur  twice  in  the  same  discourse.  The  repetition  of  it 

*  Bishop  Sherlock,  when  showing,  that  the  views  of  reason  have  been  enlarged, 
and  the  principles  of  natural  religion  illustrated,  by  tho  discoveries  of  Christianity, 
attacks  unbelievers  for  the  abi|se  they  make  of  these  advantages,  in  the  following 
manner :  "  What  a  return  do  we  make  for  those  blessings  we  have  received  ?  How 
disrespectfully  do  we  treat  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  to  which  we  owe  that  clear  lights 
both  of  reason  and  nature,  which  we  now  enjoy,  when  we  endeavour  to  set  upreasqa 
and  nature  in  opposition  to  it  ?  Ought  the  wUhered  band,  which  Christ  has  restored 
and  made  whole  to  be  lifted  op  against  him  ?"  Vol.  i.  Dlse.  1  This  allosion  to  h 
jioted  miracle  of  our  Lord's,  appears  to  m«  happy  ami  elegant.  Ur.  Seed  i^rcmark^ 
ably  fond  of  allusions  to  Scripture  style  ;  but  he  sometimes  employs  such  as  are  tu<> 
fanciful  and  strained.  As  when  he  says  (Serm.  iv.)  '*  No  one  great  virtue  will 
rome  single  ;  the  virtue  s  thai  be  iter  fellows  will  bear  htrcomjiany  with  joy  orid  glad- 
ness ;'*  ailudine  to  a  pastia^e  in  the  XLVth  Psalm,  which  relates  to  the  virgins,  the 
rftmpanions  ofthe  king's  oaujghter.  And  (Serm.  xiii.)  hnvhiff  said,  that  theaniver- 
sitics  have  justly  been  calleclthe  eyes  of  the  nation,  he  adds,  **  and  1/  the  eyes  or* 
i!.p  nation  he  «•:/,  the  whole  bodi;of  it  muft  be  full  of  darhim." 
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betrays  a  foDdness  to  shine,  and,  at  the  same  time,  csories  the  appear^ 
ance  of  a  barren  invention. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  it  be  most  proper  to  i^rite  sermons  fully, 
and  commit  them  accurately  to  memory,  or  to  study  only  the  matter  and 
thoughts,  and  trust  the  expression,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  delivery  ?  I  am 
of  opinion,  that  no  universal  rule  can  here  be  given.  The  choice  of 
either  of  these  methods  must  he  left  to  preachers,  accordi^  to  their 
different  genius.  The  expressions  which  come  warm  and  glowing  from 
the  mind,  during  the  fervour  of  pronunciation,  will  often  have  a  superior 
grace  and  energy,  to  those  which  are  studied  in  the  retirement  of  the 
closet  But  then,  this  ftuency  and  power  of  expression  cannot,  at  all 
times,  be  depended  upon,  even  by  those  of  the  readiest  genius ;  and  by 
many  can  at  no  time  be  commanded,  when  overawed  by  the  presence  of 
4in  audience.  It  h  proper  therefore  to  b^gin,  at  least,  the  practice  of 
preaching,  with  writing  as  accurately  as  possible.  This  is  absolutely 
necessary  in  the  beginnirig,  in  order  to  acquire  the  power  and  habit  of 
correct  speaking,  nay,  also  of  correet  thinking,  upon  religious  sabjects. 
1  am  inclined  to  go  further,  and  to  say,  that  it  is  proper  not  only  to 
begin  thus,  hut  also  to  continue,  as  long  as  the  habits  of  industry  last,  in 
the  practice  both  of  writing,  and  committing  to  memory.  Relaxation  in 
this  particular  is  so  common,  and  so  ready  to  grow  upon  most  speakers 
in  the  pulpit,  that  there  is  little  occasion  for  giving  any  cautions  against 
the  extreme  of  overdoing  in  accuracy. 

Of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  I  am  hereafter  to  treat  apart.  All  that 
I  shall  now«ay  upon  this  head  is,  that  the  practice  of  reading  sermons, 
is  one  of  the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit  in  Great 
Britain,  where  alone  this  practice  prevails.  No  discourse,  which  is 
designed  to  be  persuasive,  can  hHve  the  same  force  when  read,  as  when 
spoken.  The  common  people  all  feel  this,  and  their  prejudice  against 
tins  practice  is  qot  without  foundation  in  nature.  What  is  gained  hereby 
in  point  of  correctness,  is  not  equal,  1  apprehend,  to  what  is  lost  in  point 
of  persuasion  and  force.  The}',  whose  memories  are  not  able  to  re- 
tain the  whole  of  a  discourse,  might  aid  themselves  considerably  by 
short  notes  lying  before  them,  which  would  allow  them  to  preserve,  in 
a  great  measure,  the  freedom  and  ease  of  one  who  speaks. 

The  French  and  English  writers  of  sermons  proceed  upon  very  dif- 
ferent ideas  of  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit ;  and  seem  indeed  to  have 
split  it  betwixt  them.  A  French  sermon  is,  for  most  part,  a  warm  ani- 
mated exhortation  ;  an  English  one,  is  a  piece  of  cool  instructive  reason- 
ing. The  French  preachers  address  themselves  chiefly  to  the  imagi- 
^  nation  and  the  passions  ;  the  English,  almost  solely  to  the  understand- 
ing. It  is  the  union  of  these  two  kinds  of  composition,  of  the  French 
earnestness  and  warmth  with  the  English  accuracy  and  reason;  that 
^  would  form,  according  to  my  idea,  the  model  of  a  perfect  sermon.  A 
French  sermon  would  sound  in  our  ears  as  a  florid,  and,  often,  as  an 
enthusiastic,  harangue.  The  censure  which,  in  fact,  the  French  critics 
pass  on  the  English  preachers  is,  that  they  are  philosophers  and  logi- 
cians, but  not  oratoi-s.*     The  defects  of  most  of  the  French  sermons 

'  *•'  Los  Sermons  sontsnivant  nt)tre  methode»  de  vrais  dtscours  oratoires  ;  et  non 

])as,  comme  cliaz  Ics  Anglois,  des  discnssioRs  metaphysiques  plus  coDvenables  ti  une 

Academie,  qo'aux  Assemblies  populaires  qui  se  forment  dans  nos  temples,  et  qu*if 

s'agit  dlnsti-uire  des  devoirs  da  CbrMianisme,  d'eucourager,  dc  consoler,  d'edifier." 

Rhcioriqne  Fr(mcoUe,par  •¥.  Craicr,  ton.  i.  p.  13^!. 
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are  tbete  :  from  a  mode  that  prevails  among  them  of  taking  their  texts 
from  the  lesson  of  the  day,  the  conneziou  of  the  text  with  the  subject 
is  often  annatnral  and  forced  \*  their  applications  of  Scripture  are  fan* 
.  cifol  rather  than  instructive  ;  their  method  is  stiff,  and  cramped,  bj 
their  practice  of  dividing  their  subject  always  either  into  three,  or  two 
main  points  ;  and  their  composition  is  in  general  too  diffuse,  and  con- 
sists rather  of  a  very  few  thoughts  spread  out,  and  highly  wrought  up, 
than  of  a  rich  variety  of  sentiments.  Admitting,  however,  all  these 
defects,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  their  sermons  are  formed  upon  the 
idea  of  a  persuasive  popular  oration  ;  and  therefore  I  am  of  opinion, 
thev  may  be  read  with  benefit 

Among  the  French  protestant  divines,  Saurin  is  the  most  distinguish- 
ed ;  he  is  copious,  eloquent,  and  devout,  though  too  ostentatious  in  his 
manner.  Among  the  Roman  Catholics,  the  two  most  eminent  are 
Bourdaloue  and  Massillon.  It  is  a  subject  of  dispute  among  the  French 
critics,  to  which  of  these  the  preference  is  due,  and  each  of  them  has 
his  several  partizans.  To  Bourdaloue,  they  attribute  more  solidity 
and  dose  reasoning ;  to  Massillon,  a  more  pleasing  and  engaging  manner. 
Bourdaloue  is  indeed  a  great  reasoner,  and  inculcates  his  doctrines  with 
much  zeal,  piety,  and  earnestness  ;  bat  his  style  is  verbose,  he  is  disa- 
greeably full  of  quotations  from  the  fathers,  and  he  wants  imagination* 
Massillon  has  more  grace,  more  sentiment,  and,  in  my  opinion,  every 
way  more  genius.  He  discovers  much  knowledge  both  of  the  world 
and  of  the  human  heart ;  he  is  pathetic  and  persuasive  ;  and,  upon  the 
whole,  is  perhaps  the  most  eloquent  writer  of  sermons  which  modem 
times  have  produced.t 

^  Ooe  of  Masdttlon's  best  sermoos,  that  oo  the  coldness  aud  laagoor  witb  which 
Christians  perfbmi  the  doties  of  relkioB,  is  preached  from  Loke  iv.  18.  Jhid  be 
arou  out  of  the  tyntigogue^  and  etUereainto  Simon's  home  ;  and  Simon's  wife's  mother 
was  taken  iU  tpith  a  gnat  fever. 

t  Id  order  to  give  an  idea  of  that  kind  of  eloquence  wliich  is  employed  by  the 
FroDch  fireschers,  I  shall  insert  a  pasMge  from  Massiilon,  which,  in  the  Eacydope* 
die,  (Article,  Eloquence,)  is  extolled  by  Voltaire,  who  was  the  author  of  that  article^ 
as  a  chef  d'eeuvrei  equal  to  any  thing  of  which  either  ancient  or  modern  times  can 
boast.  The  sobjeet  of  the  sermon  is,  the  small  number  of  those  who  shall  be  saved. 
The  strain  of  the  whole  discourse  k  extremely  serious  and  animated  \  but  when  the 
orator  came  to  the  passage  which  follows,  Voltaire  informs  ds,  that  the  whole  as- 
sembly were  movea ;  that  by  a  sort  of  involuntary  motion,  they  started  up  froai 
their  seats,  and  thaft  such  murowrs  of  surprise  and  acclamations  arose  as  disconceiC- 
ed  the  speaker,  thoogh  Uiey  increased  the  effect  of  his  discourse. 

"  Je  m'arr^e  i  vous,  mes  fr^ret,  qui  ^es  ici  assembles.  Je  ne  parle  ritasiln  reste 
des  hommes ;  je  voas  regarde  comma  si  vous  hWoT  seuls  sur  la  terre ;  voici  la  pens^o 
qui  m*occupe  et  qni  m'qponvante.  Je  suppose  que  c'est  ici  votre  demiere  beure,  et 
la  fin  de  Tunivers  ;  que  les  deux  vont  s'oovrir  sur  \t>s  tdtes,  Jeeos  ChHit  parottre  dans 
sa  gloire  an  auliea  de  ce  temple,  et  qoe  voas  n'y  6tes  assembles  que  pour  Tattendre, 
comme  des  criminels  tremblans,  k  qui  Ton  va  prononccr  ou  un  sentence  de  grace,  oa 
un  arr^t  do  mort  etemelle.  Car  vous  avez  beau  vons  flater ;  vous  mouricE  tels  que 
vous  ^tes  aujourd*hni.  Toas  ces  dMlrs  de  changement  que  vous  amuseot,  vous  amu- 
seront  jusqu'aa  lit  de  la  mort :  c'est  Pexp6rience  de  tons  les  sidcles.  Tout  re  oae 
vous  Jtrooveres  alon  en  vous  de  nooveau,  sera  peot-6tre  un  compte  un  pen  plus 
grand  que  celui  qoe  vous  auriez  aujourd^hui  &  rendre ;  et  »ir  oe  que  vons  series,  si 
Ton  venoit  vous  juger  dans  oe  nioment,  vous  pouvea  presque  decider  ce  que  vous 
arrivera  au  sortir  de  la  vie." 

<<Or,je  vous  ledemande,  et  je  vous  le  d^mande  frapp^  de  terrcor,  ne  separant  pat 
en  ce  point  mon  sort  du  voire,  et  me  mettant  dans  ia  nidme  disposition  otk  je  sou- 
hait  que  vous  entries  ;  je  vous  demande,  done,  si  Jesus  Christ  paroissoit  dans  ce  tern- 
jvle,  au  milieu  be  cette  assemble ;  la  plus  auguste  de  Tuoivers,  pour  noos  joger^ 
pour  faire  le  terrible  discemement  des  bones  et  des  brebis,  croyez  vous  que  le  plus 
grand  aombre  de  tout  oe  que  nous  ffommestci,  fSt  p1ae6  k  la  droUc  ?  Crovee  n*tj«  quo 

O  0 
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During  the  period  that  preceded  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  11. 
the  sermons  of  the  English  divines  abounded  with  scholastic  casnistical 
theology.  They  were  fall  of  minute  divisions  and  subdivisions,  and 
scraps  of  learning  in  the  didactic  part ;  but  to  these  were  joined  very  ^ 
warm  pathetic  addresses  to  the  consciences  of  the  hearers,  in  the  ap-  ' 
plicatory  part  of  the  sermon.  Upon  the  restoration,  preaching  assumed 
a  more  correct  and  polished  form.  It  became  disencumbered  from 
the  pedantry  and  scholastic  divisions  of  the  sectaries  ;  but  it  threw  out 
^Iso  their  warm  and  pathetic  addresses,  and  established  itself  wholly 
Upon  the  model  of  cool  reasoning,  and  rational  instruction.  As  the  dis- 
senters from  the  church  continued  to  preserve  somewhat  of  the  old 
strain  of  preaching,  this  led  the  established  clergy  to  depart  the  farther 
from  it.  Whatever  was  earnest  and  passionate,  either  in  the  composi- 
tion or  delivery  of  sermons,  was  reckoned  enthusiastic  and  fanatical ; 
and  hence  that  ai^mentative  manner,  bordering  on  the  dry  and  unper- 
suasive,  which  is  too  generally  the  character  of  English  sermons.  No- 
thing can  be  more  correct  upon  that  model  than  many  of  them  are ;  but  the 
model  itself  upon  which  they  are  formed  is  a  confined  and  imperfect  one. 
Dr.  Clark,  for  instance,  every  where  abounds  in  good  sense,  and  the 
most  clear  and  accurate  reasoning ;  his  applications  of  Scripture  are 
pertinent ;  his  style  is  always  perspicuous,  and  often  elegant ;  he  in- 
structs and  he  convinces  ;  in  what  then  is  he  deficient  ?  In  nothing, 
except  in  the  power  of  interesting  and  seizing  the  heart.  He  shows 
you  what  you  ought  to  do  ;  but  he  excites  not  the  desire  of  doing  it :  he 
^eats  man  as  if  he  were  a  being  of  pure  intellect  without  imagination  or 
passions.  Archbishop  Tillotson's  manner  is  more  free  and  warm,  and  he 
approaches  nearer  than  most  of  the  English  divines  to  the  character  of 
popular  speaking.  Hence  he  is,  to  this  day,  one  of  the  best  models  we 
have  for  preaching.  We  must  not  indeed  consider  him  in  the  light  of  a 
perfect  orator ;  his  composition  is  too  loose  and  remiss ;  his  style  too  feeble, 
and  frequently  too  flat,  to  deserve  that  high  character  ;  but  there  is  in 
some  of  his  sermons  so  much  warmth  and  earnestness,  and  through  them 

les  choses  du  moins  fassent  ,6gale8  P  croyez  vous  qu'il  s'y  troovAt  sealement  dix 
justes  que  le  Seigneur  ne  peuttrouver  aatrefois  en  cioq  vilLes  toutes  enti^res  ?  Je  vous 
le  demande ;  vous  Tignorez,  et  je  Tignore  moi-m^ue.  Vous  seul,  O  mon  Dieu  !  con- 
noiwez  que  vous  apfmrtiennent. — Mes  fr6res,  notre  perte  est  prescjue  assur6e,  et  nous 
n'y  pensons  pas.  Quaod  mdme  dans  cette  terrible  separation  qui  se  fera  an  jour,  tt 
no  devrolt  y  avoir  qu'un  seul  p^heur  de  cette  assembl^e  do  ciM6  des  r6proav68,  et 
qu'Qne  voU  du  ciel  viendroit  nous  en  assurer  dans ce  temple,  sans  le  designer;  qui 
de  nous  ne  craindroit  d'etre  de  malbeureui  ?  qui  de  nous  ne  retomberoit  d'abord, 
sar  la  conscience,  pour  examiner  st  ses  crimes  n'ont  pas  m6r!teE  ce  cb4timent  ?  qa|. 
de  uous  satsi  de  frayeur,  ne  demanderoit  pas  ^  Jesus  Christ  comme  autrefois  les 
ap^tres }  Seigneur,  ne  seroit-ce  pas  moi  ?  Soromes  nous  sages,  mes  chers  anditeurs  ? 
peut-^trc  que  parmi  tous  cenx  qui  m'entendent,  il  ne  se  trouvera  pas  dix  justes ; 
peut-^tre  s'en  troavera-t-il  encore  moins.  Que  sais-je  ?  O  mon  Diea !  je  n'6se  regarder 
d'un  ceii  fixe  les  abfsmesde  vos  jugemens,  et  de  votre  justice ;  peut-^tre  ne  s'en  troa- 
vera-t-il  qa'un  seul ;  et  ce  danger  ne  vous  touche  point,  mon  cber  auditeurs?  et  voos 
croyez  dtre  ce  seul  heureux  dans  la  grand  nombre  qui  perira  P  vous  qui  avez  moins 
sujet  de  le  croire  que  tout  antre ;  voussnr  qui  seul  la  sentence  de  moK  devroit  tomber. 
Grand  DIeu  !  qui  Ton  connoit  pea  dans  la  monde  les  terreurs  de  votre  loi,"  &c. — 
Afler  this  awakening  and  alarming  exhortation,  the  orator  comes  with  propriety  to 
this  practical  improvement :  **  Mais  que  conclure  des  ces  grands  Veritas  ?  qu'il  faat 
d^sesper^r  de  son  salut  ?  a  Dieu  ne  plaise ;  11  n'y  a  qae  I'impie,  qui  pourse  calmer  tar 
ses  desordres,  tache  ici  de  conclure  en  secret  que  tous  les  hommes  periront  comme 
lui ;  ce  ne  doit  pas  Hre  Ik  le  fruits  de  ce  discours.  Mab  de  vous  detromper  de  cette 
erreur  si  aniverselle,  qu'on  peat  faire  ce  que  tous  les  aatres  font ;  et  que  I'usage  est 
une  voie  sure  ;  mais  de  vous  convaincre  (jue  pour  se  sauver,  il  foat  de  dfistinguer  des 
aatres ;  6tre  singulier;  vivre  k  pstrt  au  malieu  da  monde,  et  ne  pas  ressembler  ^  la 
">^- '  Sermons  de  M-awillok,  vol.  iv 
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all,  there  runs  so  much  ease  and  perspicuity^  such  a  yeiu  of  good  sense 
and  sincere  piety,  as  justly  entitle  him  to  be  held  as  eminent  a  preacher 
as  England  has  produced. 

In  Dr.  Barrow,  one  admires  more  the  prodigious  fecundity  of  his 
invention,  and  the  uncommon  strength  and  force  of  his  conceptions, 
than  the  felicity  of  his  execution,  or  his  talent  in  composition.  We 
see  a  genius  far  surpassing  the  common,  peculiar  indeed  almost  to  him* 
self;  but  that  genius  often  shooting  wild  and  unchastised  by  any  disci- 
pline or  study  of  eloquence. 

I  cannot  attempt  to  give  particular  characters  of  that  great  number  of 
writers  of  sermons  which  this>  and  the  former  a^e,  hare  produced, 
among  whom  we  meet  with  a  variety  of  most  respectable  names  We 
find  in  their  composition  much  that  deserves  praise  ;  a  great  display  of 
abilities  of  di£ferent  kinds,  qnuch  good  sense  and  piety,  strong  reason- 
ing, sound  divinity,  and  useful  instruction  ;  though  in  general  the  de- 
gree of  eloquence  bears  not,  perhaps,  equal  proportion  to  the  good- 
ness of  the  matter.  Bishop  Atterbury  deserves  being  particularly  men- 
tioned as  a  model  of  correct  and  beautiful  style,  besides  having  the 
merit  of  a  warmer  and  more  eloquent  strain  of  writing,  in  some  of  his 
sermons,  than  is  commonly  met  with.  Had  Bishop  Butler,  in  place  of 
abstract  philosophical  essays,  given  us  more  sermons  in  the  strain  of 
those  two  excellent  ones,  which  he  has  composed  upon  self-deceit  and  upon 
the  character  of  Balaam,  we  should  then  have  pointed  him  out  as  dis- 
tinguished for  that  species  of  characteristical  sermons  which  I  before 
recommended. 

Though  the  writings  of  the  English  divines  are  very  proper  to  be 
read  by  such  as  are  designed  for  the  church,  I  must  caution  them 
against  making  too  much  use  of  them,  or  transcribing  large  passages 
from  them  into  the  sermons  they  compose.  Such  as  once  indulge  them- 
selves in  this  practice,  will  never  have  any  fund  of  their  own.  Infi- 
nitely better  it  is,  to  venture  into  the  pulpit  with  thoughts  and  expres- 
sions which  have  occurred  to  themselves,  though  of  inferior  beauty, 
than  to  disfigure  their  compositions,  by  borrowed  and  ill-sorted  orna- 
ments, which  to  a  judicious  eye,  will  be  always  in  hazard  of  discover- 
ing their  own  poverty.  When  a  preacher  sits  down  to  write  on  any 
subject,  never  let  him  begin  with  seeking  to  consult  all  who  have  writ- 
ten on  the  same  text,  or  subject.  This,  if  he  consult  many,  will  throw 
perplexity  and  confusion  into  his  ideas ;  and,  if  he  consults  only  one, 
will  often  warp  him  insensibly  into  his  method,  whether  it  be  right  or 
not.  But  let  him  begin  with  pondering  the  subject  in  his  own  thoughts  ; 
let  him  endeavour  to  fetch  materials  from  within  ;  to  collect  and  ar- 
range his  ideas ;  and  form  some  sort  of  a  plan  to  himself;  which  it  is 
always  proper  to  put  down  in  writing.  Then,  and  not  till  then,  he 
may  inquire  how  others  have  treated  the  same  subject.  By  this  means, 
the  method  and  the  leading  thoughts  in  the  sermon  are  likely  to  be  his 
own.  These  thoughts  he  may  improve,  by  comparing  them  with  the 
track  of  sentiments  which  others  have  pursued  ;  some  of  their  sense 
he  may,  without  blame,  incorporate  into  his  compositions ;  retaining 
always  his  own  words  and  style.  This  is  fair  assistance :  all  beyond  is 
plagiarbm. 

On  the  whole,  never  let  the  principle  with  which  we  set  out  at  first, 
be  forgotten,  to  keep  close  in  view,  the  great  end  for  which  a  preacher 
BKmatff  the  pulpit ;   eren  to  infuse  go(^  disposifioittloto  \m  bedrers^ 
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io  persaade  tbem  to  serve  God,  and  to  becoaie  better  mea.  'Let  this 
always  dwell  on  bismiod  when  he  is  composing;;  and  it  will  diflfase  through 
his  compositions  that  spirit  which  will  render  them  at  once  esteemed 
and  useful.  The  most  useful  preacher  is  always  the  best,  and  will  not 
fail  of  beii^  esteemed  so.  Embellish  truth  only,  with  a  riew  to  gain  it 
the  more  full  and  free  admission  into  your  hearers'  minds ;  and  your  oma* 
raents  will,  in  that  caae,  be  simple,  masculine,  natural.  The  best  ap- 
plause by  far,  which  a  preacher  can  receire,  arises  from  the  serious  md 
deep  impressions  which  his  discourse  leaves  on  those  who  hear  it.  The 
finest  encomium,  perhaps,  ever  bestowed  on  a  preacher,  was  given  by 
Louis  XI V.  to  the  eloquent  Bishop  of  Clermont,  Father  Massilkm,  whom 
I  before  mentioned  with  so  much  praise.  Afler  hearing  him  preach  at 
Versailles,  he  said  to  him,  **  Father,  I  have  heard  many  great  orators 
in  this  chapel ;  I  have  been  highly  pleased  with  them ;  but  for  you,  when* 
ever  I  hear  you,  I  go  away  displeased  with  myself;  for  I  see  more  of 
my  own  character." 


LECTURE  XXX. 


CRITICAL  EXAMIiSrATlON  OF  A  SERMON  OP  BISHOP 
ATTERBURY'S. 

Thb  last  lecture  was  employed  in  observations  on  the  peculiar  and 
distinguishing  characters  of  the  eloquence  proper  for  the  pulpit  But 
as  ru^s  and  directions,  when  delivered  in  the  abstract,  are  never  so 
useful  as  when  they  are  illustrated  by  particular  instances,  it  may,  per- 
haps, be  of  some  benefit  to  those  who  are  designed  for  the  church, 
that  I  should  analyze  an  English  sermon,  and  consider  the  matter  of  it, 
together  with  the  manner.  For  this  purpose,  I  have  chosen  Bishop 
Atterbury  as  my  example,  who  is  deservedly  accounted  one  of  our 
most  eloquent  writers  of  sermons,  and  whom  t  mentioned  as  such  in 
the  httt  lecture.  At  the  same  time,  he  is  more  distinguished  ibr  ele- 
gance and  purity  of  expression,  than  for  profoundness  of  thought.  His 
style,  though  sometimes  careless,  is,  upon  the  whole,  neat  and  chaste ; 
and  nMre  beautiful  than  that  of  most  writers  of  sermons.  In  his  senti- 
ments he  is  not  only  rational,  but  pious  and  devotional,  which  is  a  great 
excellency.  The  sermon  which  I  have  singled  out,  is  that  upon  praise 
and  thanksgiving,  the  first  sermon  of  the  first  volume,  which  is  reckoned 
one  of  his  best  In  examining  it,  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  use 
full  liberty,  and  together  with  the  beauties,  point  out  any  defects  that 
occur  to  me  iii  the  matter  as  well  as  in  the  style. 

FsAtif  1,  14.     Ofer  wUo  Ood  Tluinktgiving. 

**  Among  the  many  excdiencies  of  this  pious  cdlection  of  hymns,  ibr 
which  so  particular  a  value  hath  been  set  upon  it  by  the  church  of  God 
in  all  ages,  this  is  not  the  least,  that  the  true  price  of  duties  is  there 
justly  stated  ;  men  are  called  off  from  resting  in  the  outward  show  of 
religHin,  in  ceremonies  and  ritual  observances ;  and  taught,  rather  to 
practise  (that  which  was  shadowed  out  by  these  rites,  and  to  which 
they  are  designed  to  lead)  sound  inward  piety  and  virtue. 
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**  The  several  composera  of  these  hynm^  were  PropheU;  (Arsons, 
whoae  bunnets  it  was  not  only  to  foretell  oFentt  for  Uie  benefit  of  tlM^ 
church  ID  succeeding  times,  but  to  correct  and  reform  also  what  was 
amiss  among  that  race  of  men  with  whom  they  li?ed  and  conversed ; 
to  preserve  a  foolish  people  from  idolatry  and  false  worship  ;  to  rescue 
the  law  from  corrupt  glosses,  and  superstitious  abuses ;  and  to  put  men 
ID  mind  of  (what  they  are  so  willing  to  forget)  that  eternal  and  invariable 
rale,  which  was  before  these  powtvDe  duties,  would  continue  afler  them,  , 
suod  was  to  be  observed,  even  then,  in  preference  to  them. 

«'  The  discbarge,  I  say,  of  this  part  of  the  prophetic  office  taking  ug 
to  much  room  in  the  book  of  Pso/mt ;  this  hath  been  one  reason,  among 
many  others,  why  they  have  always  been  so  highly  esteemed  ;  because 
we  are  from  hence  furnished  with  a  proper  reply  to  an  argument  com* 
mooly  made  use  of  by  unbelievers,  who  look  upon  all  revealed  religk>DS 
as  pious  frauds  and  impostures,  on  'the  account  of  the  prejudices  they 
have  entertained  in  relation  to  that  of  the  Jews ;  the  whole  of  which 
they  first  suppose  to  lie  in  external  performances,  and  then  easily  per* 
suide  themselves,  that  God  could  never  be  the  author  of  such  a  mere 
piece  of  pageantry  and  empty  formality ;  nor  delight  in  a  worship  which 
consisted  purely  in  a  number  of  odd  unaccountable  ceremonies.  Which 
objection  of  theirs,  we  should  not  be  able  thoroughly  to  answer,  unless 
we  could  prove  (chiefly  out  of  the  Psalms^  and  other  parts  of  the  pro- 
phetic  writings)  that  the  Jewish  religion  was  somewhat  more  than  bare 
outside  show ;  and  that  inward  purity,  and  (he  devotion  of  the  heart,  was 
a  duty  then,  as  well  as  now.*' 

This  appears  to  me  an  excellent  introduction.  The  thouf^t  oa 
which  it  rests  is  solid  and  judicious  :  that  in  the  book  of  Psalms,  the 
attention  of  men  is  called  to  the  moral  and  spiritual  part  of  religion  ; 
and  the  Jewish  dispensation  is  thereby  vindicated  from  the  suspicion  of 
requiring  nothing  more  from  its  votaries,  than  the  observance  of  the 
external  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  law.  Such  views  of  religion  are 
proper  to  be  ofien  displayed  ;  and  deserve  to  be  insisted  on,  by  all  who 
wish  to  render  preaching  conducive  to  the  great  purpose  of  promoting 
ri^teousness  and  virtue.  The  style,  as  for  as  we  have  gone,  is  not  only 
free  from  fiiults,  but  elegant  and  happy. 

It  is  a  great  beauty  in  an  introduction,  when  it  can  be  made  to  turn 
on  some  one  thought,  fully  brought  out  and  illustrated ;  especially,  if 
that  thought  has  a  ckse  connexion  with  the  following  discourse,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  does  not  anticipate  any  thing  that  is  afterward  to  be 
ti^roduced  in  a  more  proper  place.  TIms  introduction  of  Atterhury's 
has  all  these  advantages.  The  encomium  which  he  makes  on  the  strain 
of  David's  Psalms  is  not  such  as  might  as  well  have  been  prefixed  to 
any  other  discourse,  the  text  of  which  was  taken  from  any  of  the 
Psalms.  Had  this  been  the  case,  the  tatrodoctidu  would  have  lost  much 
of  its  beauty.  We  shall  see  from  what  follows  how  naturally  the 
introductory  thought  connects  with  his  text,  and  how  happily  it  ushers 
it  in. 

*'  One  great  instuice  of  this  prod*,  we  have  in  the  words  bow  before 
us:  which  are  taken  from  a  Psalm  of  A$aph^  written  on  purpose  to  set 
out  the  weakness  and  worthlessoess  of  external  performances,  when 
compared  with  more  substantial  and  vital  duties.  To  enibrce  whidi 
doctrine,  Qod  httuelf  is  brought  in  m  delivering  it.    Hear,  O  my  ^feople^ 
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and  I  'dill  ^Pf^S  O  Israel,  and  I  will  testify  against  thee  :  I  am  Ood,  even 
thy  God.  The  pre&ce  is  very  solemn,  and  therefore  what  iV  asbers 
Id,  we  may  be  sare,  is  of  no  common  importance  ;  I  wiU  not  reprove  thee 
forjhy  sacrifices  or  thy  humt-offerings,  to  have  been  continually  before  me. 
That  is,  I  will  not  so  reprove  thee  for  any  failures  in  thy  sacrifices  and 
iNimt-offerings,  as  if  these  were  the  only,  or  the  chief  things  I  required 
of  thee.  /  will  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  house,  nor  he-goat  out  of  thy 
folds;  I  prescribed  not  sacrifices  to  thee  for  my  own  sake,  because  I 
needed  them  ;  For  every  beast  of  the  forest  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  on  a 
thousand  hills.  Mine  they  are,  and  were,  before  I  commanded  thee  to 
offer  tbem  to  me  ;  so  that,  as  it  follows.  If  I  were  hungry,  yet  would  I  not 
tell  thee ;  for  the  world  is  mine,  and  the  fulness  thereof.  But  can  ye  be  so 
gross  and  senseless,  as  to  think  me  liable  to  honger  and  thirst  ?  as  to  ima- 
gine that  wants  of  that  kind  can  touch  me  ?  WUl  1  eat  the  flesh  of  bulls 
or  drink  the  blood  of  goats  ? — Thus  doth  he  expostulate  severely  with 
them,  after  the  most  graceful  manner  of  the  eastern  poetry.  The  issue 
of  which  is  a  plain  and  full  resolution  of  the  case,  in  those  few  words  of 
the  text — Off^  woXo  God  thanksgiving.  Would  you  do  your  homage  the 
most  agreeable  way  ?  would  you  render  the  most  acceptable  of  services  ? 
Qffier  unto  God  thanksgiving.^^ 

It  is  often  a  difficult  matter  to  illustrate  gracefully  the  text  of  a  ser- 
mon from  the  context,  and  to  point  out  the  connexion  between  them. 
This  is  a  part  of  the  discourse  which  is  apt  to  become  dry  and  tedious, 
.especially  when  pursued  into  a  minute  commentary.  And  therefore, 
•  except  as  far  as  such  illustration  from  the  context  is  necessary  for  ex- 
plaining the  meaning,  or  in  cases  where  it  serves  to  give  dignity  and 
force  to  the  text,  I  would  advise  that  it  be  always  treated  with  brevity. 
Sometimes  it  may  even  be  wholly  omitted,  and  the  text  assumed  merely 
as  an  independent  proposition,  if  the  connexion  with  the  context  be 
obscure,  and  would  require  a  laborious  explanation.  In  the  present 
case,  the  illustration  from  the  context  is  singularly  happ^.  The  pas* 
sage  of  the  Psalm  on  which  it  is  founded  is  noble  and  spirited,  and  con- 
nected in  such  a  manner  with  the  text,  as  to  introduce  it  with  a  very 
striking  emphasis.  On  the  language  I  have  little  to  observe,  except 
that  the  phrase,  one  great  instance  of  this  proof,  is  a  clumsy  expression. 
It  was  sufficient  to  have  said  one  great  proof,  or  one  great  instance  of 
this.  In  the  same  sentence,  when  he  speaks  of  setUng  out  the  weakness 
and  worthlessness  of  external  performances,  we  may  observe,  that  the 
word  worthlessness,  as  it  is  now  commonly  used,  signifies  more  than  the 
deficiency  of  worth,  which  is  all  that  the  author  means.  It  generally 
imports,  a  considerable  degree  of  badness  or  blame.  It  would  be  more 
proper,  therefore,  to  say,  the  imperfection,  or  the  insignificancy,  of 
external  performances. 

«'  The  use  I  intend  to  make  of  these  words,  is  from  he;rce  to  raise 
some  thoughts  about  that  very  excellent  and  important  duty  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  a  subject  not  unfit  to  be  discoursed  of  at  this  time  ;  whether 
we  consider,  either  the  more  than  ordinary  coldness  that  appears  of  late 
in  men^s  tempers  towards  the  practice  of  this  Tor  any  other)  part  of  a 
warm  and  affecting  devotion ;  the  great  occasion  of  setting  aside  thn 
particular  day  in  the  calendar,  some  years  ago ;  or  the  new  tnatances  of 
mercy  and  goodness,  which  God  hath  lately  been  pleased  to  bestow  upon 
us  ;  answering  at  last  the  mnny  prayers  toid  fastings,  by  which  we  have 
besought  him  so  long  for  the  establishment  of  their  Majesties'  throne,  and 
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for  the  sQccess  of  their  arms ;  and  giving  as  in  bis  good  tiine,  an  oppor- 
tunitj  of  appearing  before  him  in  the  more  delightibl  part  of  oqr  datj, 
with  the  voice  of  joy  and  praise^  with  a  multitude  that  keep  holydaye.^^ 

In  this  paragraph  there  is  nothing  remarkable  :  no  particular  beaaty 
or  neatness  of  expression  ;  and  the  sentence  which  it  forms  is  long  and 
tiresome. — To  raise  some  thotights  about  that  v^ry  excellent^  ^c.  is  rather 
loose  and  awkward ; — better — to  recommend  that  very  excellent^  4^.  and 
when  he  mentions  setting  aside  a  particular  d^y  in  the  calendar,  one 
would  imagine  that  setting  apart  would  have  been  more  proper,  *ai|r  to 
set  aside,  seems  rather  to  suggest  a  different  idea: 

**  Q(fer  unto  God  thanksgiving, — Which  that  we  may  do,  let  us  inqnire» 
first,  how  we  are  to  understand  this  command  of  offering  praise  and 
thanksgiving  unto  God  ;  and  then,  how  reasonaJde  it  is  that  we  ehould 
comply  with  it."  , 

This  is  the  general  division  of  the  discourse.  An  excellent  one  it  is, 
and  corresponds  to  many  subjects  of  this  kind;  where  particular  duties 
are  to  be  treated  of ;  first  to  explain,  anci  then  to  recommend  or  en&rce 
them.  A  divison  should  always. be  simple  and  natural;  and  much  de- 
pends on  the  proper  view  which  it  gives  of  the  subject. 

<•  Our  inquiry  into  what  is  meant  b^re,  will  be  very  short ;  for  who  is 
there,  that  understands  any  thing  of  religion,  but  knows,  that  the  offering 
praise  and  thanks  to  God,  implies,  our  having  a  lively  and  devout  sense  (rf* 
his  excellencies,  and  of  his  benefits  ;  our  recollecting  them  with  humility 
and  thankfulness  of  heart.;  and  our  expressing  these  inward  affections 
by  suitable  outward  signs,  by  reyereod  and  lowly  postures  of  body,  by 
songs  and  hymns,  and  spiritual  ejaculations  ;  either  publicly  or  private- 
ly ;  either  in  the  customary  ond  daily  service  of  the  church,  or  in  its 
more  solemn  assemblies,  convc^e^upon  extraordinary  occasions  ?  This 
is  the  account  which  every  Cnristian  easily  gives  himself  of  it ;  and 
^which,  therefore,  it  woold  be  needless  to  enlarge  upon.  I  shall  only 
take  notice.upon  this  head,  that  praise  and  thanksgiving  do,  in  strictness 
of  speech,  signify  things  somewhat  different.  Our  praise  properly  ter- 
minates in  God,  on  account  of  his  natural  excellencies  and  perfections  ; 
and  is  that  act  of  devotion,  by  which  we  confess  and  admire  his  several 
attributes :  but  thanksgiving  is  a  narrower  duty,  and  imports  only  a  grate- 
ful sense  and  acknowledgment  of  past  mercies.  We  praise  God  for  all 
his  glorious  acts  of  every  kind,  that  regard  either  us  or  other  men  ;  for 
his  very  vengeance,  and  those  judgments  which  he  sometimes  sends 
abroad 'in  the  earth ;  but  we  thank  him,  properly  speaking,  for  the  in- 
stances of  his  goodness  alone ;  and  for  such  only  of  these,  as  we  ourselves 
are  some  way  concerned  in.  Xhis,  I  say,  is  what  the  two  words  strict- 
ly imply ;  but  since  the  language  of  Scripture  is  generally  less  exact, 
and  useth  either  of  them  often  to  express  the  other  by,  I  shall  not 
think  myself  obliged,  in  what  follows,  thus  nicely  always  to  distinguish 
them.'' 

There  was  room  here  for  insisting  more  fully  on  the  nature  of  the  duty, 
than  the  author  has  done  under  this  head  ;  in  particular,  this  was  the 
place  for  correcting  the  mistake,  to  which  men  are  always  prone,  of 
making  thanksgiving  to  consist  merely  in  outward  expressions ;  and  for 
showing  them,  that  the  essence  of  the  duty  lies  in  the  inward  feelings  of 
the  heart.  In  general,  it  is  of  much  use  to  give  full  and  distinct  expli- 
cations of  religious  duties.  But  as  our  author  intended  only  one  discourse 
on  the  subject,  he  could  not  enlarge  with  equal  fulness  on  every  part  of 
it ;  and  he  hv  chosen  to  dwell  on  that  part,  on  which  indeed  tt  is  most 
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necessary  to  enlarge^  Uie  motives  enforeiDg  the  duty.  Por^  as .  it  is  aa 
easier  matter  to  kqow,  than  to  practise  doty,  the  persuasive  part  of  the 
discourse  is  that  to  which  the  speaker  should  always  bend  his  chief 
strei^h*  The  account  given  in  this  head,  of  the  nature  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  though  short,  is  yet  comprehensive  and  distinct,  and  the 
leDgoage  is  smooth  and  elegant. 

*<  Now  the  great  reaaanableness  of  this  doty  of  praise  or  thanksgiving 
and  our  several  obligat£(m$  to  it,  will  appear  if  we  eidier  consider  it 
c^tutely  in  itself,  as  the  debt  of  our  nature^ ;  or  compart  it  with  other 
duties,  and  show  the  r^nk  it  bears  among  them  ;  or  set  out,  in  the  lart 
place,  some  of  its  peculiar  and  proper  advantages ^  with  regard  to  the 
devout  performer  of  it»" 

The  author  here  enters  upon  the  main  part  of  his  subject,  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  duty,  and  mentions  three  arguments  for  proving  it. 
These  are  well  stated,  and  are  in  themselves  proper  and  weighty  con- 
siderations. How  far  he  has  handled  each  of  them  to  advantage,  will 
appear  as  we  proceed.  I  cannot,  however,  but  think  that  helbas  omitted 
one  very  material  part  of  the  argument,  which  was  to  have  shown  the 
obligations  we  are  under  to  this  duty,  from  the  various  subjects  of  thanks* 
living  afforded  us  by  the  Divine  gobdness.  This  would  have  led  him  to 
review  the  chief  benefits  of  creation,  provideirce,  and  redemption  ;  and 
certainly,  they  are  these  which  lay  the  foundation  of  the  whole  argument 
for  thanksgiving.  The  heart  must  first  \>e  affected  with  a  sm^Me  sense 
of  the  Divine  benefits,  before  one  can  be  exoited  to  praise  God.  If  yoa 
would  persuade  me  to  be  thankful  to  a  benefactor,  you  must  not  employ 
.  such  considerations  merely  as  those  upon  which  the  author  here  rests, 
taken  from  gratitude's  being  the  law  pf  my  datura,  or  beaHngahigh  rank 
among  moral  duties,  or  being  attended  with  peculiar  advantages.  These 
are  considerations  but  of  a  secondary  nature.  You  must  begin  with  setting 
before  me  all  that  my  friend  has  dc^e  for  me,  if  you  mean  to  touch  my 
heart,  and  to  call  forth  the  emotions  of  gratitude.  The  case  is  perfectly 
similar,  when  we  are  exhorted  to  give  thanks  to  God  ;  and,  therefore,  in 
giving  a  full  view  of  the  subject,  the  blessings  conferred  on  us  by  dfvine 
goodness  should  have  been  taken  into  the  argument. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  in  apology  for  our  author,  that  this  would 
have  led  him  into  too  wide  a  field  for  one  discourse,  and  into  a  fi^i^, 
which  is  difficult,  because  so  beaten,  the  enumeration  of  the  Divine  becw-. 
fits.  He,  therefore,  seems  to  take  it  for  granted,  that  we  have  upon  <ms 
minds  a  just  sense  of  these  benefits.  He  assumes  then  as  known  end 
acknowledged ;  and  setting  aside  what  may  be  called  the  pathetic  part  of 
the  subject,  or  what  was  calculated  to  warm  the  heart,  he  goes  mi  to  the 
reasoning  part.  Id  this  management,  1  cannot  altogether  blame  him.  I 
do  not  by  any  means  say  that  it  is  necessary  in  every  discourse  to  take  in 
all  that  belongs  to  the  doctrine  of  which  we  treat.  Many  a  discourse  is 
spoiled,  by  attempting  to  render  it  too  copious  and  comprehensive.  The 
preacher  may,  without  re]Mrehension,take  up  any  paitof  agreat  subject 
to  which  his  genius  at  the  time  leads  him,  and  make  that  his  theme.  Birt 
when  he  omits  any  thing  which  may  be  thought  essential,  he  ought  to 
give  notice,  that  this  is  a  part,  which  for  the  time  he  lays  aside.  Some- 
thing of  this  sort,  would  perhaps  have  been  propef'  here.  Oureuthor 
might  have  begun,  by  saying,  that  the  reasonableness  of  this  duty  must 
appear  to  every  thinking  being,  who  reflects  upon  the  infinite  oM|ptiieii6 
which  are  laid  upon  us,by  creating,  preserving,  and  redeemif^love^  and. 
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after  taking  notice  that  the  field  which  these  open,  was  too  wide  for  bua 
to  enter  upon  at  that  time,  have  proceeded  to  his  other  heads*  Let  us 
now  consider  these  separately. 

*<  The  duty  of  praise  and  thanksgiTing,  considered  ab$oluiely  in  itself^ 
U,  I  say,  the  debt  and  law  of  oar  natare.  We  had  such  faculties  bestow- 
ed on  us  by  our  Creator,  as  made  as  capable  of  satisfying  this  debt,  and 
obeying  this  law  ;  and  they  never,  therefore,  work  more  naturally  and 
freely,  than  when  they  are  thus  employed. 

**  'Tis  one  ofthe  earliest  instmctionsgiFen  us  by  philosophy,  and  which 
hath  ever  siace  been  approved  and  inculcated  by  the  wisest  men  of  all 
ages,  that  the  original  design  of  making  man  was,  that  he  might  praise 
and  honour  him  who  made  him.  When  God  had  finished  this  go^ly  frame 
of  things  we  call  tlie  worlds  and  pat  together  the  several  parts  of  it, 
according  to  his  infinite  wisdom,  io  eiact  number,  weight,  and  measure  ; 
there  was  still  wanting  a  creature,  in  these  lower  regions,  that  could 
apprehend  the  beautv,  order,  and  exquisite  contrivance  of  it ;  that  from 
contemplating  the  gift,  might  be  able  to  raise  itself  to  the  great  Giver,  and 
do  honour  to  all  his  attributes.  Every  thing,  indeed,  that  God  made,  did» 
io  some  sense,  glorify  its  Author,  inasmoch  as  it  carried  upon  it  the  plain 
mark  and  impress  of  the  Deity,  and  was  an  effect  worthy  of  that  first 
cause  from  whence  it  flowed;  and  thus  might  the  heavens  be  said,  at  the 
first  moment  in  which  they  stood  forth,  U>  declare  his  glory,  and  ihefirma^ 
ment  to  show  his  handy  toork :  But  this  was  an  imperfect  and  defective 
glory  ;  the  sign  was  of  no  signification  here  below,  whilst  there  was  no 
one  here  as  yet  to  take  notice  of  it.  Mao,  therefore,  was  formed  to 
supply  this  want,  endowed  with  powers  fit  to  find  out,  and  to  acknowledge 
these  unlimited  perfections  ;  and  then  pat  into  this  temple  of  God,  thu 
lower  worid,  as  the  priest  of  nature,  to  offer  up  the  incense  of  thanks 
and  praise  for  the  mute  and  insensible  part  of  the  creation. 

'*  This,  I  say,  hath  been  the  opinion  all  along  of  th^  most  thoughtful 
men  down  from  the  most  ancient  times  :  and  though  it  be  not  demonstra- 
tive, yet  it  is  what  we  cannot  but  judge  highly  reasonable,  if  we  do  but 
fldlow,  that  man  was  made  for  some  end  or  other  ;  and  that  he  is  capable 
of  perceiving  that  end.  For,  then,  let  us  search  and  inquire  never  so 
ttach,  we  shall  find  no  other  account  of  him  that  we  can  rest  upon  so 
well.  If  we  say,  that  he  was  made  purely  for  the  good  pleasure  of  God  ; 
this  is,  in  effect,  to  say  that  he  was  made  for  no  determmate  end,  or  for 
none,  at  least,  that  we  can  discern,  if  we  say,  that  he  was  designed  as 
an  instance  of  the  wisdom,  and  power,  and  goodness  of  God ;  this,  in 
deed,  ma^  be  the  reason  of  his  being  in  general ;  for  'tis  the  common 
reason  of  the  being  of  every  thii^^  besides.  But  it  gives  no  accoont 
why  he  was  made  nich  a  being  as  he  is,  a  reflecting,  thoughtfuli  inquisi* 
tive  being.  The  particular  reason  of  this,  seems  most  apUy  to  be  drawn 
from  the  praise  and  honour  that  was  (not  only  to  redoand  to  God  from 
him,  but^  to  be  given  to  God  by  him." 

The  thought  which  runs  through  all  this  passage*  of  man's  being  the 
priest  of  nature,  and  of  his  existence  being  calculated  chiefly  for  this 
end,  that  he  might  offer  up  the  praises  of  the  mute  part  of  the  creation, 
it  an  ingenioos  thought  and  well  illustrated.  It  was  a  favourite  idea 
among  some  of  the  ancient  philosophers  ;  and  it  is  not  the  worse  on  that 
account,  as  it  thereby  appears  to  have  been  a  natural  sentiment  of  the 
homan  mind,  in  composing  a  sermon,  however,  it  might  have  been 
better  to  have  introduced  it  as  a  sort  of  collatend  argument,  or  an  inci- 
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dental  iUastration,  than  to  hare  displayed  it  with  so  mach  pomp,  and  to 
have  placed  it  in  the  Tront  of  the  arguments  for  this  dnty.  It  does  not 
seem  to  me,  when  placed  in  this  station,  to  bear  all  the  stress  which  the 
auth<hr  lays  upon  it.  When  the  divine  goodness  brought  man  into  ex- 
istence, we  cannot  well  conceive  that  its  chief  purpose  was,  to  form  a 
being  who  might  sing  praises  to  his  Maker.  Prompted  by  infinite  bene- 
volence, the  supreme  Creator  formed  the  human  race,  Uiat  they  might 
rise  to  happiness,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  himself,  through  a  course  of 
virtue,  or  proper  action.  The  sentiment  on  which  our  Author  dwells, 
however  beautiful,  appears  too  loose  and  rhetorical,  to  be  a  principal 
head  of  discourse. 

^'  This  duty,  therefore,  is  the  debt  and  law  of  our  nature.  And  it 
will  more  distinctly  appear  to  be  such,  if  we  consider  the  two  ruling 
faculties  of  our  mind,  the  underttanding  and  the  wUl  apart,  in  both 
which  it  is  deeply  founded :  in  the  understanding,  as  in  the  principle 
of  reason,  which  owns  and  acknowledges  it ;  in  the  will  as  in  the  fbon'- 
tain  of  gratitude  and  return,  which  prompts,  and  even  constrains  us  to 
pay  it. 

*^  Reason  was  given  us  as  a  rule  and  measure,  by  the  help  of  which  we 
were  to  proportion  our  esteem  of  every  thing,  according  to  the  degrees 
of  perfection  and  goodness  which  we  found  therein.  It  cannot,  there- 
fore, if  it  doth  its  office  at  all,  but  apprehend  God  as  the  best  and  most 
perfect  being ;  it  must  needs  see,  and  own,  and  admire  his  infinite  jper- 
fections.  And  this  is  what  is  strictly  meant  by  praise ;  which,  diere&re^ 
is  expressed  in  Scripture,  by  confessing  to  God,  and  adtno>tidedging  him ; 
by  ascribing  to  him  what  is  his  due  ;  and  as  ikr  as  this  sense  of  the 
words  reaches,  'tis  impossible  to  think  of  God  without  praising  him  ; 
for  it  depends  not  on  the  understanding,  how  it  shall  apprehend  things, 
any  more  than  it  doth  on  the  eye,  how  visible  objects  shall  appear  to  it. 

**  The  duty  takes  the  further  and  surer  hold  of  us,  by  the  means  of 
the  will,  and  that  strong  bent  towards  gratitude,  which  the  Author  of 
our  nature  hath  implanted  in  it.  There  is  not  a  more  active  principle 
tiian  this  in  the  mind  of  man :  and  surdy  that  which  deserves  Its  otBKWt 
fierce,  and  should  set  all  its  springs  a-work,  is  God ;  the  great  and 
universal  Benefactor,  from  whom  alone  we  receive  whaterer  we 
either  have,  or  are,  and  to  whom  we  can  possibly  rept^  nodiing  but 
our  praises,  or  (to  speak  more  property  on  this  head,  and  according  to 
the  strict  import  of  the  word)  our  thanksgiving.  Who  haiihjirst  given  t9 
Ood,  (saith  the  great  apostle,  in  his  at ual  figure)  and  it  shall  be  reeom' 
pensed  unto  him  again  f  A  gift,  it  seems,  always  requires  a  recompeuM : 
nay,  but  of  him,  and  through  him,  and  to  him  are  all  things :  of  him, 
as  the  Author ;  through  him,  as  the  Preserver  and  Governor  t  tokMrn^ts 
die  end  and  perfection  of  all  things :  to  whom,  therefore,  (as  it  fottows,) 
be  glory  for  ever.  Amen  !" 

I  cannot  much  approve  of  the  light  in  which  our  author  places  his 
argument  in  these  paragraphs.  There  is  something  too  metaphysical 
and  refined,  in  his  deducing,  ioT  this  manner,  the  obligation  to  thanks- 

?'ving,  from  the  two  faculties  of  the  mind,  understanding  and  will. 
hough  what  he  says  be  in  itself  just,  yet  the  argument  isnot  sufficienl- 
S  plain  and  striking.  Arguments  in  sermons,  especially  on  subjects 
at  so  naturally  and  easily  suggest  them,  should  be  palpable  and  popu- 
lar; should  not  be  brought  from  topics,  that  apjpear  far  60U|^  bot 
should  directly  address  t!^  heart  and  feeliogs.     The  preach«E^o«iM 
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never  to  depart  too  far  from  the  commoD  ways  of  thiokiog,  and  express* 
iog  himself.  I  am  incliiied  to  think,  that  this  whole  head  might  have 
been  improved,  if  the  aathor  had  taken  up  more  ohvions  gromKi ;  had 
stated  gratitude  as  one  of  the  most  natural  principles  of  the  haman  heart ; 
bad  illustrated  this,  bj  showing  how  odious  the  opposite  disposition  is, 
and  with  what  general  consent  men,  in  all  ages,  have  ;^eed  in  hating 
and  condemning  the  ungrateful ;  and  then  applying  these  reasonings  to 
the  present  case,  had  placed  in  a  strong  view,  that  entire  corruption  of 
moral  sentiment  which  it  discovers,  to  be  destitute  of  thankful  emotions 
towards  the  supreme  Benefactor  of  mankind.  As  the  most  natural 
method  of  giving  vent  to  grateful  sentiments  is,  by  external  expressions 
of  thanksgiving,  he  might  then  have  answered  the  objection  that  is  apt  to 
occur,  of  the  expression  of  our  praise  being  insignificant  to  the  Almighty. 
But,  by  seeking  to  be  too  refined  in  his  argument,  he  has  omitted  some 
of  the  most  striking  and  obvious  considerations,  and  which,  properly 
displayed,  would  have  afforded  as  great  a  field  for  eloquence,  as  the 
topits  which  he  has  chosen.     He  goes  on, 

*'  Gratitude  consists  in  an  equal  return  of  benefits,  if  we  are  able  ;  of 
thanks,  if  we  are  net :  which  thanks,  therefore,  must  rise  always  in  pro- 
portion  as  the  favours  received  are  great,  and  the  receiver  incapable  of 
making  any  other  sort  of  requital.  Now,  since  no  man  hath  benefited 
God  at  any  time,  and  yet  every  man,  in  each  moment  of  his  life,  is  con- 
tinually benefited  by  him,  what  strong  obligations  must  we  needs  be 
under  to  thank  him  t  It  is  true,  our  thanks  are  really  as  insignificant  to 
him,  as  any  other  kind  of  jretum  would  be ;  in  themselves,  iiuleed,  thev 
are  worthless  ;  but  his  goodness  hath  put  a  value  upon  them  :  he  hath 
declared,  l)e  will  accept  them  in  lieu  of  the  vast  debt  we  owe ;  and  after 
that,  whicn  is  fittest  for  us,  to  dispute  how  they  came  to  be  taken  as  an 
egutvaUfU^  or  to  pay  them  ? 

"  It  is,  therefore,  the  voice  of  nature,  (as  £»*  as  gratitude  itself  is  so,) 
that  the  good  things  we  receive  from  above  should  be  sent  back  again 
thither  in  thanks  and  praises  :  as  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,  to  the  place 
(the  ocean  of  beneficence)  from  whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  should 
they  return  again,^^ 

In  these  paragraphs,  he  has,  indeed,  touched  some  of  the  considera- 
tions which  I  mentioned.  But  be  has  only  touched  them  ;  whereas, 
with  advantage,  they  might  have  formed  the  main  body  of  his  argument. 

*'  We  have  considered  the  duty  absolutely ;  we  are  now  to  compare  it 
with  others,  and  to  see  what  rank  it  bears  among  them.  And  here  we 
shall  find,  that,  among  all  the  acts  of  religion  immediately  addressed  to 
God,  this  is  much  the  noblest  and  most  excellent ;  as  it  must  needs  be, 
if  what  hath  been  laid  down  be  allowed,  that  the  end  of  man's  creation 
was  to  praise  and  glorify  God.  For  that  cannot  but  be  the  most  noble 
end  excellent  act  of  any  being,  which  best  answers  the  end  and  design 
of  it.  Other  parts  of  devotion,  such  as  cor^ession  and  pra^«r,  seem  not 
originally  to  have  been  designed  for  man,  nor  man  ior  them.  They 
imply  guilt  and  want^  with  which  the  state  of  innocence  was  not  ac- 
quainted. Had  man  continued  m  that  estate,  his  worship  (like  the  de- 
votions of  angels)  had  been  paid  to  Heaven  in  pure  acts  of  thanksgiving ; 
and  nothing  had  been  left  for  him  to  do,  beyond  the  enjoying  the  good 
thif^  of  lUe,  as  nature  directed,  and  praising  the  God  of  nature  who 
bestowed  them.  But  being  fallen  from  innocence  and  abundance  ;  having 
eontracted  guiU,  and  forfeited  his  right  to  all  sorts  of  mercies  ;  prayer 
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and  confession  became  necessary,  for  a  lime,  to  retrieve  the  loss,  and  to 
restore  him  to  that  state  wherein  he  should  be  able  to  live  without  them. 
These  are  fitted,  therefore,  for  a  lower  dispensation  ;  before  which,  in 
paradise,  there  was  nothing  bot  praise,  and  after  which,  there  shall  be 
nothing  bot  that  in  heaven.  Our  perfect  state  did  at  first,  and  will  at 
last,  consist  in  the  performance  of  this  duty  ;  and  herein,  therefore,  lies 
the  excellence,  and  the  honour  of  our  nature. 

♦*  'Tis  the  same  way  of  reasoning,  by  which  the  Apostle  hath  given 
the  preference  to  charity,  beyond  faith,  and  hope,  and  every  spiritual 
gift.  Charity  never  faileth,  saith  he  ;  meaning  that  it  is  not  a  virtue 
useful  only  in  this  life  ;  but  will  accompany  us  also  into  the  next :  but 
whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail;  whether  there  be  tongues,  they 
shall  cease ;  whether  there  he  knowledge j  it  shall  vanish  away.  These 
are  gifts  of  a  temporary  advantage,  and  shall  all  perish  in  the  using.  For 
we  know  in  part^  and  we  prophesy  in  part ;  our  present  state  is  imper- 
fect, and,  therefore,  what  belongs  to  that,  and  only  that,  must  be  imper- 
fect too.  But  when  that  which  is  perfect  is  come,  ^n  that  which  is  in 
part  shall  he  done  away.  The  argument  of  St.  Paul,  we  see,  which  sets 
charity  above  the  rest  of  Christian  graces,  will  give  praise  also  the  prc- 
emtnence  over  all  the  parts  of  Christian  worship  ;  and  we  may  conclude 
our  reasoning,  therefore,  as  he  doth  his  :  And  now  abideth  confession^ 
prayer,  and  praise,  these  three ;  bnt  the  greatest  of^se  is  pratse. 

The  author,  here,  enters  on  the  second  part  of  his  argument,  the 
high  rank  which  thanksgiving  holds,  when  compared  with  other  duties 
of  religion.  This  he  handles  with  much  eloquence  and  beauty.  His 
idea,  that  this  was  the  original  worship  of  man,  before  his  fall  ren- 
dered other  duties  requisite,  and  shall  continue  to  be  bis  worship  in 
heaven,  when  the  duties  which  are  occasioned  by  a  consciousness  of 
guilt  shall  have  no  place,  is  solid  and  just ;  his  illustration  of  it  is  very 
happy ;  and  the  style  extremely  flowing  and  sweet  Seldom  do  we 
meet  with  any  piece  of  composition  in  sermons,  that  has  more  merit  than 
this  head. 

**  It  is  so,  certainly,  on  other  accounts,  as  well  as  this ;  particularly, 
as  it  is  the  most  disinterested  branch  of  our  religious  service  ;  such  as 
bath  the  most  of  God,  and  the  least  of  ourselves  in  it,  of  any  we  pay ; 
and  therefore  approaches  the  nearest  of  any  to  a  pure,  and  free,  and 
perfect  act  of  homage.  For  though  a  good  action  doth  not  grow  imme- 
diately worthless  by  being  done  with  the  prospect  of  advantage,  as  some 
have  strangely  imagined ;  yet  it  will  be  allowed,  I  suppose,  that  its  being 
done,  without  the  mixture  of  that  end,  or  with  as  little  of  it  as  possiUe, 
recommends  it  so  much  the  more,  and  raises  the  price  of  it.  Doth  Job 
fear  God  for  nought  ?  was  an  objection  of  Satan  ;  which  implied  that 
those  duties  were  most  valuable,  where  our  own  interest  was  the  least 
aimed  at :  and  God  seems,  by  the  commission  he  then  gave  Satan  to  try 
experiments  upon  Job,  thus  far  to  have  allowed  his  plea.  Now,  our  re- 
quests for  future,  and  even  our  acknowledgments  of  past  mercies,  centre 
purely  in  ourselves  ;  our  own  interest  is  the  direct  aim  of  them.  But 
praise  is  a  generous  and  unmercenary  principle,  which  purposes  no 
ether  end  to  itself,  but  to  do,  as  is  fit  for  a  creature  endowed  with  sueh 
faculties  to  do  towards  the  most  perfect  and  beneficent  of  beings,  and 
to  pay  the  willing  tribute  of  honour  there,  where  the  voice  oi  reason  di- 
rects us  to  pay  it.  God  hath,  indeed,  annexed  a  blessing  to  the  duty,  and 
wben  we  know  this,  we  cannot^  choose,  while  ^e  are  perfonning  the 
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duty,  bot  have  seme  regard  to  the  blessings  which  belongs  to  it.  How- 
ever, that  is  not  the  direct  aim  of  our  devotions,  nor  was  it  the  first  mo- 
tive that  stirred  ns  up  to  them.  Had  it  been  so,  we  should  naturally 
have  betaken  ourselves  to  prayer,  and  breathed  out  our  desires  in  that 
form  wherein  they  are  most  properly  conveyed. 

'*  lo  short,  praise  is  oar  most  excellent  work,  a  work  common  to  the 
church  triumphant  and  militant,  and  which  lifts  us  up  into  communion 
and  fellowship  with  angeb.  The  matter  about  which  it  is  conversant, 
is  always  the  perfection  of  God's  nature  ;  and  the  act  itself,  is  the  per- 
fection of  ours." 

Our  author's  second  illustration,  is  taken  from  praise  being  the  most 
disinterested  act  of  homage.  This  he  explains  justly  and  elegantly  ; 
though,  perhaps,  the  consideration  is  rather  too  thin  and  refined  for 
enforcing  religious  duties  :  as  creatures,  such  as  we,  in  approaching  to 
the  Divine  presence,  can  never  be  supposed  to  lay  aside  all  considei-a- 
tions  of  our  own  wants  and  necessities  ;  and  certainly  are  not  required 
(as  the  author  admits)  to  divest  ourselves  of  such  regards.  The  con- 
cluding sentence  of  this  head  is  elegant  and  happily  expressed. 

^'  I  come  now,  in  the  last  place,  to  set  out  some  of  its  peculiar  prop«r- 
ties  and  advantages,  which  recommend  it  to  the  devout  performer. 
And, 

^'1.  It  is  the  mostp/ecMmg  part  of  our  devotions :  it  proceeds  always 
from  a  lively  cheerful  temper  of  mind,  and  it  cherishes  and  improves 
what  it  proceeds  from.  For  it  is  good  to  sing  praises  unto  our  Chd, 
(says  one,  whose  experience,  in  this  case,  we  may  rely  upon)  for  it 
is  pleasant,  and  praise  is  comely.  Petition  and  confession  are  the  lan- 
guage of  the  indigent  and  the  guilty,  the  breathings  of  a  sad  and  contrite 
spirit ;  Is  any  afflicted  ?  let  him  pray  ;  but,  is  any  merry  ?  let  him  sing 
psalms.  The  most  usual  and  natural  way  of  men's  expressing  the 
mirth  of  their  hearts  is  in  a  song,  and  songs  are  the  very  language  of 
praise  ;  tothe  expressing  of  which  they  are  in  a  peculiar  manner  ap- 
propriated, and  are  scarce  of  any  other  use  in  religion.  Indeed,  the 
whole  composition  of  this  duty  is  such,  as  throughout  speaks  ease  and 
delight  to  the  mind.  It  proceeds  from  love  and  from  thankfulness ;  from 
love,  the  fountain  of  pleasure,  the  passion  which  gives  every  thing 
we  do,  or  enjoy,  its  relish  or  agreeableness.  From  thankfulness,  which 
involves  in  it  the  memory  of  past  benefits,  the  actual  presence  of  them 
to  the  mind,  and  the  repeated  enjoyment  of  them.  And  as  is  its  princi- 
ple, such  is  its  end  also  :  for  it  procureth  quiet  and  ease  to  the  mind,  by 
doing  somewhat  towards  satisfying  that  debt  which  it  labours  under  ; 
by  delivering  it  of  those  thoughts  of  praise  and  gratitude,  those  exulta- 
tioDS  it  is  so  full  of:  and  which  woold  grow  uneasy  and  troublesome 
to  it,  if  they  were  kept  in.  If  the  thank^I  refrained,  it  would  he  pain 
and  grief  to  them  :  but  then,  then  if  their  soul  satisfied  as  with  marrow 
id  fatness,  when  their  mouth  praiseth  God  with  joyful  lips.*^ 

In  beginning  this  head  of  discourse,  the  expression  which  the  author 

s,  to  ut  out  some  of  its  peculiar  properties  and  advantages,  would 
now  be  reckoned  not  so  proper  an  expression,  as  to  point  out,  or  to 
$how.  The  first  subdivision  concerning  praise  being  the  most  pleasant 
part  of  devotion,  is  very  just  and  well  expressed,  as  far  as  it  goes  ;  but 
seems  to  me  rather  defective.  Much  more  might  have  been  said,  upon 
the  pleasure  that  accompanies  such  exalted  acts  of  devotion.  It  was 
a  cold  thought,  to  dwell  upon  its  disburdening  the  mind  of  a  debt.     The 
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aatbor  shoald  have  iDsisted  more  upon  the  WiflueDce  of  praise  and 
thanksgiving,  in  warming,  gladdening,  soothing  the  mind  ;  lifting  it 
above,  the  world,  to  dwell  among  divine  and  eternal  objects.  He  should 
have  described  the  peace  and  joy  which  then  expand  the  heart ;  the 
.relief  which  this  exercise  procures  from  the  cares  and  agitations  of  life  ; 
the  encouraging  views  of  providence  to  which  it  leads  our  attention  ; 
and  the  trust  which  it  promotes  in  this  Divine  mercy  for  the  fatare,  by 
the  commemoration  of  benefits  past.  In  short,  this  was  the  place  for 
his  pouring  out  a  greater  flow  of  devotional  sentiments  than  what  we 
here  find. 

'*  2.  It  is  another  distinguishing  property  of  divine  praise,  that  it  en- 
largeth  the  powers  and  capacities  of  our  souls,  turning  them  from  low 
and  little  things  upon  their  greatest  and  noblest  object,  the  divine  na- 
ture, and  employing  them  in  the  discovery  and  admiration  of  those  seve- 
ral perfections  that  adorn  it.  We  see  what  difference  there  is  between 
man  and  man,  such  as  there  is  hardly  greater  between  man  and  beast ; 
and  this  proceeds  chiefly  from  the  different  sphere  of  thonght  which  they 
act  in,  and  the  different  objects  they  converse  with.  The  mind  is  essen- 
tially the  same,  in  the  peasant  and  the  prince  ;  the  force  of  it  naturally 
equal,  in  the  untaught  man,  and  the  philosopher ;  only  the  one  of  these 
is  busied  in  mean  affairs,  and  within  narrower  bounds  ;  the  other  exer- 
cises himself  in  things  of  weight  and  moment ;  and  this  it  is,  that  puts 
the  wide  distance  between  them.  Noble  objects  are  to  the  mind,  what 
the  sunbeams  are  to  a  bud  or  flower,  they  open  and  unfold,  as  it  were, 
the  leaves  of  it ;  put  it  upon  exerting  and  spreading  itself  every  way  ; 
and  call  forth  all  those  powers  that  lie  hid  and  locked  up  in  it.  The 
praise  and  admiration  of  God,  therefore,  brings  this  advantage  along 
with  it,  that  it  sets  our  faculties  upon  their  full  stretch,  and  improves 
them  to  all  the  degrees  of  perfection  of  which  they  are  capable." 

This  head  is  just,  well  expressed,  and  to  censure  it,  might  appear 
hypercritical.  Some  of  the  expressions,  however,  one  would  think, 
might  be  amended.  The  simile,  for  instance,  about  the  effects  of  the 
sunbeams  upon  the  bud  or  flower,  is  pretty,  but  not  correctly  express- 
ed. They  open  and  unfold^  as  it  were,  the  leaves  of  it.  If  this  is  to  be 
literally  applied  to  the  flower,  the  phrase,  as  it  were,  is  needless  ;  if  it 
is  to  be  metaphorically  understood,  (which  appears  to  be  the  case)  the 
leaves  of  the  mind,  is  harsh  language  ;  besides  that  yut  it  upon  exerting 
itself  is  rather  a  low  expression.  Nothing  is  more  nice  than  to  manage 
properly  such  similes  and  allusions,  so  as  to  preserve  them  perfectly 
correct,  and  at  the  same  time  to  render  the  image  lively :  it  might  per- 
haps be  amended  in  some  such  way  as  this  :  "  As  the  sunbeams  open 
the  bud,  and  unfold  the  leaves  of  a  flower,  noble  objects  have  a  like  effect 
upon  the  mind  :  they  expand  and  spread  it,  and  call  forth  those  powers 
that  before  lay  hid  and  locked  up  in  the  soul." 

"  3.  It  farther  promotes  in  us  an  exquisite  serise  of  God's  honour,  and 
an  high  indignation  of  mind  at  every  thmg  that  openly  profanes  it.  For 
what  we  value  and  delight  in,  we  cannot  with  patience  hear  sli^itad 
or  abused.  Our  own  praises,  which  we  are  constantly  putting  up,  wiH 
be  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the  Divine  g^oiy 
in  every  other  instance  ;  and  will  make  us  set  our  faces  against  all  ojpen 
and  avowed  impieties  ;  which,  methinks,  should  be  considered  a  little 
by  such  as  would  be  thought  not  to  be  wanting  in  this  duty,  and  yet 
are  often  silent  under  the  foulest  dishonours  done  to  relighm,  and  it« 
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great  Aathor  ;  for  tamely  to  bear  God's  name  aod  worship  vilified  by 
others,  is  no  very  good  argument  that  we  have  been  used  to  honour  and 
reverence  him,  in  good  earnest,  ourselves*" 

The  thought  here  is  well  founded,  though  it  is  carelessly  and  loosely 
brought  out.  The  sentence,  our  own  praises  which  we  are  constantly 
putting  up,  will  he  a  spur  to  us  towards  procuring  and  promoting  the 
Divine  glory  in  every  other  instance^  is  both  negligent  in  language,  and 
ambiguous  in  meaning ;  for  our  own  praises^  properly  signifies  the 
praises  of  ourselves.  Much  better  if  be  bad  said,  '^  Those  devout 
praises  which  we  constantly  offer  up  to  the  Almighty,  will  naturally 
prompt  us  to  promote  the  Divineglory  in  every  other  instance." 

^'4.  It  will,  beyond  all  this,  work  in  us  a  deep  humility  and  con- 
sciousness of  our  own  imperfections.  Upon  a  frequent  attention  to  God 
and  his  attributes,  we  shall  easily  discover  our  own  weakness  and  emp- 
tiness ;  our  swelling  thoughts  of  ourselves  will  abate,  and  we  shall  see 
and  feel  that  we  are  altogether  lighter  to  be  laid  in  the  balance  Hian 
vanity ;  and  this  is  a  lesson  which  to  the  greatest  part  of  mankind,  is,  I 
think,  very  well  worth  learning.  We  are  naturally  presumptuous  and 
vain  ;  full  of  ourselves,  anci  regardless  of  every  thing  besides,  especially 
when  some  little .  outward  privileges  distinguish  us  from  the  rest  of 
mankind  ;  then,  'tis  odds,  but  we  look  into  ourselves  with  great  degrees 
of  complacency,  and  are  wiser  (and  better  every  way)  in  our  own 
conceity  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason.  Now,  nothing  will  con- 
tribute so  much  to  the  cure  of  this  vanity,  as  a  due  attention  to  God's 
excellencies  and  perfections.  By  comparing  these  with  those  which  we 
imagine  belong  to  us,  we  shall  learn,  not  to  think  more  highly  of  our- 
selves  than  we  ought  to  think  of  ourselves,  but  to  think  soberly ;  we  shall 
find  more  satis&ction  in  looking  upwards,  and  humbling  ourselves 
before  our  common  Creator,  than  in  casting  our  eyes  downward  with 
scorn  upon  our  fellow-creatures,  and  setting  at  nought  any  part  of  the 
work  of  bis  hands.  The  vast  distance  we  are  at  from  real  and  infinite 
worth,  will  astonish  us  so  much,  that  we  shall  not  be  tempted  to  value 
ourselves  upon  these  lesser  degrees  of  pre-eminence,  which  custom  or 
opinion,  or  some  little  accidental  advantages,  have  given  us  over  other 
men." 

Though  the  thought  here  also  be  jost,  yet  a  like  deficiency  in  ele- 
gance ai^  beauty  appears.  The  phrpte,  ^Hs  odds  but  we  look  into  our- 
selves with  great  degrees  of  complacency^  is  much  too  low  and  colloquial 
for  a  sermon — he  might  have  said,  we  are  likely^  or  we  are  prone  to 
look  into  ourselves, — Covering  these  with  those  which  we  imagine  belong 
to  us^r-is  also  very  careless  style.— *By  comparing  these  with  ^  virtues 
and  akmties  which  we  ascribe  to  ourselves ^  we  shall  learn — ^would  have 
been  purer  and  more  correct.  ' 

*'  5.  I  shall  mention  but  one  use  of  it  more,  and  His  this ;  that  a  con- 
•cientioas  praise  of  God  will  keep  us  back  from  all  false  and  mean  praise^ 
all  fulsome  and  servile  flatteries,  such  as  are  in  use  among  men.  Prai- 
stog,  as  'tis  commonly  managed,  is  nothing  else  but  a  trial  of  skill  upon 
a  man,  how  many  good  things  we  can  possibly  say  of  him.  All  the 
treesures  of  oratory  are  ransacked,  and  all  the  fine  things  that  ever  were 
said,  are  heaped  together  for  his  sake  :  and  no  matter  whether  it  belongs 
to  him  or  not ;  so  there  be  but  enough  on't.  Which  is  one  deplorable 
instance,  amoog  a  tboasaod,  of  the  baaieoess  of  human  nature,  of  its  small 
f^prd  to  truth  ao4  justice  :  to  right  or  wrong ;  to  what  w,  or  is  not  to 
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be  praiged.  Bat  he  who  halh  a  deep  sense  of  the  excellencies  of  God 
upon  his  heart,  wiU  make  a  god  of  nothing  besides.  He  will  give  every 
one  his  just  encomiam,  honour  where  honour  is  due,  and  as  much  as  is 
due,  because  it  is  his  duty  to  do  so  ;  but  the  honour  of  God  will  suffer 
him  to  go  no  further.  Which  rule^  if  it  had  been  observed,  a  neighbour- 
ing prince  (who  now,  God  be  thanked,  needs  flattery  a  great  deal  more 
than  ever  he  did)  would  have  wanted  a  great  deal  of  that  incense  which 
hath  been  offered  up  to  him  by  his  adorers.*' 

This  head  appears  scarcely  to  deserve  any  place  among  the  more 
importaat  topics  that  naturally  presented  themselves  on  this  subject ;  at 
least,  it  had  much  better  have  wanted  the  application  which  the  author 
makes  of  his  reasoning  to  the  flatterers  of  Louis  XIV. ;  and  the  thanks 
which  he  offers  to  God,  for  the  affairs  of  that  prince  being  in  so  low  a 
state,  that  he  now  needed  flattery  more  than  ever.  This  political  satire 
is  altogether  out  of  place,  and  unworthy  of  the  subject. 

One  would  be  inclined  to  think,  upon  reviewing  our  author's  ail- 
ments, that  he  has  overlooked  some  topics,  respecting  the  happy  con- 
sequences of  this  duty,  of  fully  as  much  importance  as  any  that  he  has 
inserted .  Particularly,  he  ought  not  to  have  omitted  the  happy  tendency 
of  praise  and  thanksgiving,  to  strengthen  good  dispositions  in  the  heart ; 
to  promote  love  to  God,  and  imitation  of  those  perfections  which  we 
adore  ;  and  to  infuse  a  spirit  of  ardour  and  zeal  into  the  whole  of  reli- 
gion, as  the  service  of  our  benefactor.  These  are  consequences 
which  naturally  follow  from  the  proper  performance  of  this  duty ;  and 
which  ought  not  to  have  been  omitted  ;  as  no  opportunity  should  be  lost, 
of  showing  the  good  effect  of  devotion  on  practical  religion  and  moral 
virtue ;  and  pointing  out  the  necessary  connexion  of  the  one  with  the 
other.  For  certainly  the  great  end  of  preaching  is,  to  make  men  better 
in  all  the  relations  of  life,  and  to  promote  that  complete  reformation  of 
heart  and  conduct,  in  which  true  Christianity  consists.  Our  author, 
however,  upon  the  whole,  is  not  deficient  in  such  views  of  religion  ;  for, 
in  his  general  strain  of  preaching,  as  he  is  extremely  pious,  so  he  is^  at 
the  same  time,  practical  and  moral. 

His  summing  up  of  the  whole  argument,  in  tiie  next  paragraph,  is 
elegant  and  beautiful ;  and  such  concluding  views  of  the  subject  are 
frequently  very  proper  and  useinl :  '*  Upon  these  grounds  doth  the  doty 
of  praise  stand,  and  these  are  the  obligations  that  bind  us  to  the  perfor- 
mance of  it.  'Tis  the  end  of  our  being,  and  the  very  rule  and  low  of 
our  nature  ;  flowing  from  the  two  great  fountains  of  human  action,  the 
understanding,  and  the  will,  naturaHy,  and  almost  necessarily.  U  is  the 
most  excellent  part  of  our  religious  worship ;  enduring  to  eternity,  after 
the  rest  shall  be  done  cnsay ;  and  paid,  even  now  in  the  frankest  manner, 
with  the  least  regard  to  our'  own  interest.  It  recommends  itself  to 
us  by  several  peculiar  properties  and  advantages ;  as  it  carries  more 
pleasure  in  it,  than  all  other  kinds  of  devotion  ;  as  it  enlarges  and  exalts 
the  several  powers  of  the  mind ;  as  it  breeds  in  us  an  exquisite  sense 
of  God's  honour,  and  a  willingness  to  promote  it  in  the  world  ;  as  it 
teaches  us  to  be  humble  and  lowly  ourselves,  and  yet  preserves  us  from 
base  and  sordid  flattery,  from  bestowing  mean  and  undue  praises  upon 
others." 

AAer  this,  our  author  addresses  himself  to  two  classes  of  men,  the 
careless  and  the  profane.  His  address  to  the  careless  is  beautiM  and 
pathetic  ;  that  to  the  prolline  is  not  so  weU  executed,  and  is  liable  to 
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some  objection.  Sach  addresseir  uppear  to  me  to  be,  on  sevend  occasioas, 
▼ery  useful  parts  of  a  discourse.  Tbej  preTailed  much  10  tke  strain 
of  preaching^  before  the  restoration ;  ana  perhaps,  since  that  period, 
have  been  too  much  neglected.  Thej  afford  an  opportunity  of  bring* 
tog  home  |o  the  consciences  of  the  audience,  many  things,  which,  in  t^ 
course  of  the  sermon,  were  perhaps  delivered  in  the  abstract. 

I  shall  not  dwell  on  the  condosion  of  the  sermon,  which  is  chiefly 
emploved  in  observations  on  the  postnre  of  public  affairs  at  that  time. 
Considered  upon  the  whole,  this  discourse  of  Bishop  Atterbury 's  is  bodi 
"useful  and  beautiful ;  though  I  have  ventured  to  point  out  souHi  defects 
in  it.  Seldom,  or  never,  can  we  expect  to  meet  with  a  composition  of 
any  kind,  which  is  absolutely  perfect  in  all  its  parts  ;  and  whetr  we  take 
into  account  the  difficulties  which  I  before  showed  to  attend  the  ele* 
quenee  o£  the  pulpit,  we  have,  perhaps,  less  reason  to  look  for  perfec* 
tion  in  a  sermon,  than  in  any  other  composition. 


LECTURE  XXXr. 


CONDUCT  OF  A  DISCOURSE  IM  ALL  ITS  PARTS.— IWTRCttWCTIOiS, 
DIVISION,  NARRATION  AND  EXPUCATION. 

I  RAVE,  10  the  fiMir  preceding  lectures,  considered  what  is  peculiar  to 
eaefa  of  the  three  great  fieUs  of  public  speaking,  popular  assemblies^  th« 
bar,  and  the  pulpit.  I  am  now  to  treat  of  what  is  common  to  them 
afi  ;  of  the  conduct  of  a  discourse  or  oration,  in  general.  The  previous 
view  which  I  have  given  of  the  distinguishiBg  spirit  and  character  of 
difierent  kinds  of  p«blic  speaking,  was  necessary  for  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  rufes  which  I  am  about  to  deliver ;  and  as  I  proceed,  I 
shay  farther  point  out,  how  &r  any  of  these  rules  may  have  a  particular 
respect  to  the  bar,4e  the  pulpit,  or  to  popular  courts. 

On  whatever  snlvject  any  one  intends  to  discourse,  he  will  most  com- 
monly begin  with  some  introduction,  in  order  to  prepare  the  minds  of 
his  hearers ;  he  will  then  state  his  sufeject,  and  explain  the  facts  connect-^ 
ed  with  it ;  he  wiU  employ  arguments  for  establishing  his  own  opinion » 
and  overcrowing  that  of  his  antagonist;  he  may,  perhaps,  if  there  be 
room  for  it,  endeavour  to  touch  the  passions  of  his  audience ;  and  after 
havii^  s«d  all  he  thinks  proper,  he  will  bring  his  discourse  to  a  close^ 
hy  flome  perMirtion  or  conclusion.  This  being  the  natural  train  of  speak- 
ing, the  parts  that  compose  a  regular  fornud  oration,  are  these  six ;  firsts 
the  exordium  or  introduction ;  eecondly ,  the  stato,  and  the  division  of  the 
sub^t ;  thirdly,  narratioo  or  explication ;  fourthly,  the  reasoning  or 
uitumeate ;  fiftUr,  the  pathetic  part ;  and  lastly,  the  conclusion.  I  do 
netaMssi  that  enefa  of  these  must  enter  into  every  public  discourse,  or 
that  they  OHMt  enter  always  in  this  order.  There  is  no  reason  for  being 
so  tbrnud  on  every  occasion ;  nay,  it  would  often  be  a  fault,  and  would 
render  a  discourse  pedantic  and  stiff.  There  may  be  many  excellent 
discourses  in  public,  where  several  of  these  parts  are  altogether  wanting ; 
wh^e  the  speaker,  for  instance,  uses  no  introduction,  but  enUrs  directly 
en  hh  snbject :  where  be  has  no  occatuon  either  to  divide  er  explain ; 
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but  simply  reasons  on  one  side  of  the  question,  and  then  finishes. '  Bnt 
as  the  parts,  which  I  have  mentioned,  are  the  natural  constituent  parts 
of  a  rc^ar  oration  ;  and  as  in  every  discourse  whatever,  some  of  them 
must  be  found,  it  is  necessary  to  our  present  purpose,  that  I  should  treat 
of  each  of  them  distinctly. 

I  begin,  of  course,  with  the  exordium  or  introduction.  This  is  mani- 
festly common  to  all  the  three  kinds  of  public  speaking.  It  is  not  a 
rhetorical  invention.  It  is  founded  upon  nature,  and  suggested  by  com- 
mon sense.  When  one  is  going  to  counsel  another,  when  he  takes  upon 
him  to  instruct,  or  to  reprove,  prudence  will  generally  direct  him  not  to- 
do  it  abruptly,  but  to  use  some  preparation  ;  to  begin  with  somewhat 
that  may  incline  the  persons,  to  whom  he  addresses  himself,  to  judge 
favourably  of  what  he  is  about  to  say  ;  and  may  dispose  them  to  such  a 
train  of  thought,  as  will  forward  and  assist  the  purpose  which  he  has  in 
view.  This  is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  main  scope  of  an  introduction.  Ac- 
cordingly Cicero  and  Q,uintilian  mention  three  ends,  to  one  or  other  of 
which  it  should  be  subservient,  <'  Reddere  auditores  benevolos,  attentos, 
dociles." 

First,  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  hearers  ;  to  render  them  be- 
nevolent, or  well-affected  to  the  speaker  and  to  the  subject.  Topics  for 
this  purpose  may,  in  causes  at  the  bar,  be  sometimes  taken  from  the  par- 
ticular situation  of  the  speaker  himself,  or  of  his  client,  or  from  the 
character  or  behaviour  of  his  antagonists  contrasted  with  his  own  ;  on 
other  occasions,  from  the  nature  of  the  subject,  as  closely  connected  with 
the  interest  of  the  hearers :  and,  in  general,  from  the  modesty  and  good 
intention,  with  which  the  speaker  enters  upon  his  subject.  The  second 
end  of  an  introduction,  is  to  raise  the  attention  of  the  hearers ;  which 
may  be  effected,  by  giving  them  some  hints  of  the  importance,  dignity ,  or 
novelty  of  the  subject ;  or  some  favourable  view  of  the  clearness  and 
precision  with  which  we  are  to  treat  it ;  and  of  the  brevity  with  which 
we  are  to  discourse.  The  third  end,  is  to  render  the  hearers  docile,  or 
open  to  persuasion  ;  for  which  end,  we  must  begin  with  studyii^  to 
remove  any  particular  prepossessions  they  may  have  contracted  gainst 
the  cause,  or  side  of  the  argument  which  we  espouse. 

Some  one  of  these  ends  should  be  proposed  bv  every  introduction . 
When  there  is  no  occasion  for  aiming  at  any  of  them  ;  when  we  are 
already  secure  of  the  good  will,  the  attention,  and  the  docility  of  the 
audience,  as  may  often  be  the  case,  formal  introductions  may,  without 
any  prejudice,  be  omitted.  And ,  indeed,  when  they  serve  for  no  fMirpose 
but  mere  ostentation,  they  had,  for  the  most  part,  better  be  omitted  ; 
unless  as  far  as  respect  to  the  audience  makes  it  decent,  that  a  speaker 
should  not  break  in  upon  them  too  abruptly,  but  by  a  short  exordium 
prepare  them  for  what  he  is  going  to  say.  Demosthenes*s  introductions 
are  always  short  and  simple  ;  Cicero's  are  fuller  and  morcf  artful. 

The  ancient  critics  distinguished  two  kinds  of  introductions,  which 
they  call  Principivm,  and  Insinuatio,  Principium  is,  where  the 
orator  plainly  and  directly  professes  his  aim  in  speaking.  bumuatio 
is,  where  a  larger  compass  must  be  taken  ;  and  where,  presuming  the 
disposition  of  the  audience  to  be  much  against  the  orator,  he  must  gra- 
dusdly  reconcile  them  to  bearing  him,  before  he  plainly  discovers  the 
point  which  he  has  in  view. 

Of  this  latter  sort  of  introduction,  we  have  an  admirable  instance  in 
CiceroV  second  oration  f^nst  Rullus.    This  Rullus  was  tribune  of 
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the  people,  and  had  proposed  an  Agrarian  Law  ;  the  purpose  of  which 
was  to  create  a  Decemvirate,  or  ten  cooimissioners,  with  absolute  power 
for  five  years  over  all  the  lands  conquered  by  the  republic,  in  0  rder 
to  divide  them  among  the  citizens.  Such  laws  had  often  been  proposed 
by  factious  magistrates,  and  were  always  greedily  received  by  the  peo- 

£le.  Cicero  is  speaking  to  the  people  ;  he  had  lately  been  made  consul 
y  their  interest ;  and  bis  first  attempt  is  to  make  them  reject  this  law. 
The  subject  was  extremely  delicate,  and  required  much  art.  He  begins 
with  acknowledging  all  the  favours  which  he  had  received  from  the  peo- 
ple, in  preference  to  the  nobility.  He  professes  himself  the  creature 
of  their  power,  and  of  all  men  the  most  engaged  to  promote  their  in- 
terest. He  declares,  that  he  held  himself  to  be  the  consul  of  the  people  ; 
and  that  he  would  always  glory  in  preserving  the  character  of  a  popu- 
lar magfistrate.  But  to  be  popular,  he  observes,  is  an  ambiguous  word. 
He  understood  it  tO'  import,  a  steady  attachment  to  the  real  interest  of 
the  people,  to  their  liberty,  their  ease,  and  their  peace  ;  but  by  some, 
he  saw,  Jt  was  abased,  and  made  a  cover  to  their  own  selfish  and 
ambitious  designs.  In  this  manner,  he  begins  to  draw  gradually  nearer 
to  his  purpose  of  attacking  the  proposal  of  Rnllus  ;  but  still  with  great 
management  and  reserve.  He  protests,  that  he  is  far  from  being  an 
enemy  to  Agrarian  Laws  ;  he  gives  the  highest  praises  to  the  Gracchi, 
those  zealous  patrons  of  the  people  ;  and  assures  them,  that  when  he 
first  heard  of  Rullus's  law,  he  had  resolved  to  support  it  if  he  found  it 
for  their  interest  ;  but  that,  upon  examining  it,  he  found  it  calculated 
to  establish  a  dominion  that  was  inconsistent  with  liberty,  and  to  aggran- 
dize a  few  men  at  the  expense  of  the  public  ;  and  then  terminates  his 
exordium,  with  telling  them  that  he  is  going  to  give  his  reasons  for  being 
of  this  opinion  ;  but  that  if  his  reasons  shall  not  satisfy  them,  he  will 
give  up  his  own  opinion  and  embrace  theirs.  In  all  this,  there  was 
great  art.  His  eloquence  produced  the  intended  efiect ;  and  the  peo- 
ple, with  one  voice,  rejected  this  Agrarian  Law. 

Having  these  general  views  of  the  nature  and  end  of  an  intro- 
duction, I  proceed  to  lay  down  some  rules  for  the  proper  composition 
of  it.  These  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  is  a  part  of  the  discourse 
which  requires  no  small  care.  It  is  always  of  importance  to  begin 
well ;  to  make  a  favourable  impression  at  first  setting  out ;  when  the 
minds  of  the  hearers,  vacant  as  yet  and  free,  are  most  disposed  to  re- 
ceive any  impression  easily.  1  must  add,  too,  that  a  good  introduction 
is  often  found  to  be  extremely  difficult.  Few  parts  of  the  discourse 
give  the  composer  more  trouble,  or  are  attended  with  more  nicety  in 
the  execution. 

The  first  rule  is,  that  the  introduction  should  he  easy  and  ni^tural. 
The  subject  must  always  suggest  it.  It  must  appear  as  Cicero  beauti- 
fully expresses  it,  "  Effloruisse  penitos  ex  re  de  qua  tum  agitur."*  It  is 
too  common  a  fai]^t  in  introductions,  that  they  are  taken  from  some  com- 
mon-place topic,  which  has  no  peculiar  relation  to  the  subject  in  hand  : 
by  which  means  they  stand  apart,  like  pieces  detached  from  the  rest 
of  the  discourse.  Of  this  kind  are  Sallust's  introductions  prefixed  to 
his  Catihnarian  and  Jugurthine  wars.  They  might  as  well  have  been 
introductions  to  any  other  history,  or  to  any  other  treatise  whatever  ; 

*  *<  To  have  tpraog  up,  of  its  own  accord,  from  the  mattsr  whidh  is  tfoflbr  cmr- 
f?<|er«t!on." 
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and  therefore^  tboo^  elegant  in  theoMelres,  tbqr  iMilt'be  ooMidereA 
V  blemishes  in  the  work,  for  want  of  dae  ooanesioQ  with  H.  -CicerOy 
though  abundantly  correct  in  this  particular  in  his  orastioM,  jet  is  net 
so  in  his  other  works,  it  appears  irom  a  letter  of  his  lo  Atticaa, 
(L.  zvi.  6.)  that  it  was  his  custom  to  prepare,  at  his  leisure,  a  collectioa 
of  different  introductions  or  prefaces,  ready  to  be  prefixed  to  any  work 
that  he  might  afterward  publish.  In  consequence  of  this  stnnge 
method  of  composing,  it  happened  to  him  to  employ  the  same  intro- 
duction twice,  withoot  remembering  it ;  prefixing  it  to  two  different 
works.  Upon  Atticus  informing  him  of  thi8,he  acknowledges  the  mis- 
take, and  sends  him  a  new  introduction. 

In  order  to  render  introductions  natural  and  easy,  it  is,  in  my  opinion, 
a  good  rule,  that  they  should  not  be  planned,  till  silerone  has  meditated 
in  his  own  mind  the  substance  of  his  discourse.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
he  should  begin  to  think  of  some  proper  and  natural  introduction.  By 
taking  a  contrary  course,  and  labouring  in  the  first  place  on  an  intro- 
duction, every  on|^  who  is  accustomed  to  composition  will  often  find, 
that  either  he  is  led  to  lay  hold  of  some  common-place  topic,  or  that, 
instead  of  the  introduction  being  accommodated  to  the  discourse,  he  is 
obliged  to  accommodate  the  whole  discourse  to  the  introduction  which 
he  had  previously  written.  Cicero  makes  this  remark  ;  though,  as  we 
have  seen,  his  practice  was  not  always  conformable  to  his  own  rule. 
*^  Omnibus  rebus  consideratis,  tum  denique  id  quod  primum  est  dicen- 
dum,  postremum  soleo  cogitare,  quo  utar  eiordio.  Nam  si  quando  id 
primum  in? enire  volui,  nullum  mihi  occurrit,  nisi  ant  exile,  aut  nugato- 
rium,  aut  vulgare."*  After  the  mind  has  been  once  warmed  and  putin 
train,  by  close  meditation  on  the  snbject,  materials  for  the  preface  will 
then  suggest  themselves  much  more  readily. 

In  the  second  place,  in  an  introduction,  correctness  should  be  care- 
fully studied  in  the  expression.  This  is  requisite  on  account  of  the 
situation  of  the  hearers.  They  are  then  more  disposed  to  criticise  than 
at  any  other  period  ;  they  are,  as  yet,  unoccupied  with  the  subject  or 
the  arguments ;  their  attention  is  wholly  directed  to  the  speaker's  style 
and  manner.  Something  must  be  done,  therefore,  to  prepossess  them 
in  his  favour ;  though,  for  the  same  reasons,  too  much  art  must  be 
avoided  ;  for  it  will  be  more  easily  deleted  at  that  time,  than  after- 
ward ;  and  will  derogate  from  persuasion  in  all  that  follows*  A  cor- 
rect plainness,  and  elegant  simplicity,  is  the  proper  character  of  an 
introduction  :  **  ut  videamur,"  says  Qointilian,  **  accurate  non  callide 
dicere." 

In  the  third  place,  modesty  is  another  character  which  it  must  carry. 
AH  appearances  of  modesty  are  favourable  and  prepossessing.  If  the 
oratOTtet  out  with  an  air  of  arrogance  and  ostentation,  the  sdf^ove  and 
pride  of  the  hearers  will  be  presently  awakened,  and  will  follow  him 
with  a  very  suspicious  eye  throughout  all  his  progress.  His  modesty 
should  discover  itself  not  only  in  his  expressions  at  the  beginning,  but  in 
bis  whole  manner :  in  his  looks,  in  his  gestures,  in  the  tone  of  his  voice. 
Every  auditory  take  in  good  part,  those  marks  of  respect  and  awe,  which 
are  paid  to  them  by  one  who  addresses  them.      Indeed  the  oAodesty  of 

*  *  When  I  have  planned  and  dijmted  all  the  materials  of  m^  discourse,  it  is  my 
cnstoiii  to  think,  in  the  last  place,  ofthe  introdoctioo  with  wbicb  I  am  lo  be^ia.  For 
if  at^y  thne^  I  bave  endeavoured  to  invent  an  introduction  at  first,  notbiog  bas 
ever  occurred  (o  me  for  that  pa  rpose,  bat  what  was  triflinf,  nugatory,  and  valiar." 
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0  * 

aa  iotffckKliaii  ^old  never  betrfy  aoy  tliiD|  meaner  al^ecL  -  It  is 
.  dways  of  gread  ese  to  ao  orator,  that  together  with  modesty  ana  defi^     ' 
rence  to  his  hearers,  he  thookl  sh6w  a  certain  sense  of  dignity,  arising  * 
<,  from  a  persoasioD  of  the  justice  or  importance  of  the  subject  on  which 
beistospeak. 

The  OMdesty  of  ae  iotrodoctioe  requires,  that  it  promise  not  too 
OMieh.  **  Non  foHKim  ex  folgore,  sed  ex  fumo  dare  lucem.''*  This  cer- 
tainly is  the  general  rule,  that  an  orator  should  not  put  ibi^h  all  his 
|trea^at  the  beginning,  but  should  rise  and  grow  upon  us,  as  his  dis- 
lymrse  advances.  There  are  cases,  however,  in  which  it  is  allowable  « 
for  him  to  set  oat  from  the  first  in  a  high  and  bold  tone ;  as«  for  instance, 
when  he  ris^  to  delend  some  cause  which  has  been  much  run  down, 
and  decried  by  the  pablic.  Too  aoodest  a  beginning  might  be  then  like 
a  confession  of  guilt.  By  the  boldness  and  strength  of  bis  exordium,  he 
must  endeavour  to  stem  the  tide  that  is  against  him,  and  to  remove  pre- 
judices, by  eBceoDterittg  them  without  fear.  In  subjects^ too  of  a  de- 
plaBiatory  miture,  and  in  sermons,  where  the  subject  is  striking,  a  mag- 
^  nificent  introduction  has  sometimes  a  good  effect,  if  it  be  properly  sup* 
*  ported  in  the  sequel.  Thus  Bishop  iiterbory,  in  beginning  an  eloquent 
lermon,  preached  on  the  30th  of  January,  the  anniversary  of  what  is  call- 
ed King  Charles's  Martyrdom,  sets  out  in  this  pompous  manner  :  <*  This  ^ 
is  a  day  of  trouble,  of  rebuke,  and  of  blasphemy  ;  distinguished  in  the 
calendar  of  our  church,  and  the  annals  of  our  nation,  by  the  sufferings 
of  an  excellent  prince,  who  fell  a  sacriBce  to  the  ri^e  of  bis  rebel- 
Mous  sut^ects  ;  and,  by  his  fall,  derived  infamy,  misery,  and  guilt  on 
them,  and  their  sinful  posterity."  Bossuet,  Flechier,  and  the  other  ^  , 
celebrated  French  preachers,  very  often  blegin  their  discourses  with 
laboured  and  sublime  introductions.  These  raise  attention,  and  throw  a 
lustre  on  the  subject ;  but  let  every  speaker  be  much  on  his  guard 
against  striking  a  higher  note  at  the  beginnii^,  than  he  is  able  to  keep 
up  in  his  progress. 

In  the  fourth  place,  an  introduction  should  usually  be  carried  op  in  the 
calm  manner.  This  is  seldom  the  place  for  vehemence  and  passion. 
Emotion  must  rise  as  the  discourse  advances.  The  minds  of  the  hear- 
ers must  be  gradually  prepared,  before  the  speaker  can  venture  on 
stfongand  passionate  sentiments*  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are,  when 
the  subject  is  such,  that  the  very  mention  of  it  naturally  awakens  some 
passionate  emotion  ;  or  when  the  unexpect^  presence  of  some  person 
orobject,  in  a  popular  assembly,  inflames  the  speaker,  and  makes  him 
break  forth  with  unusual  warmth.  Either  of  these  will  justify  what  is 
called  the  Exordium  ab  abntfto.  Thus  the  appearance  of  Catiline  in  the 
*  senate  renders  the  vehement  beginning  of  Cicero's  first  oration  against 
him  very  natural  and  proper :  *'  Qjaousque  tandem,  Catilina,  abutere 
patiedtia  nortra  ?"  And  thus  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  preaching  from  this 
te^,  **  Blessed  is  he,  whosoever  shall  not  be  offended  in  me,"  ventures  . 
en  breaking  forth  with  this  bold  exordium  :  ''  And  can  any  man  then  be 
offended  in  thee«  blessed  Jesus  ?"  which  address  to  our  Saviour  he  con- 
tinues for  a  pi^  or  two,  till  be  enters  on  the  division  of  his  subject 
but  sgch  introductions  as  these  should  be  hazarded  by  very  few,  as  they   ' 

'*'  He  do«s  not  lavlih  at  a  blase  fals  fire,  « 

Saddetf'f o  glare,  aod  tbeo  ia  suok^  expire ', 
But  rises  (roui  a  c^od  of  smoke  (o  Ughi, 
And  poun  his  specloqs  miracles  to  si|^bf  r 

Hob.  Ars  Poet.  Frascu. 
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•  ^ 

'promiif4R>  much*  Tehenqupnte  and  unction  tl^roagb  the  rest  of  tlie  dis-    " 
^     course,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  fulfil  the  expectations  of  the  bearera. 
^    ^     At  the  same  time,  though  the  introduction  is  not  the  place  in  whicii 
warm  emotions  are  usually  to  be  attempted,  yet  I  must  talce  notice,  that  • 
it  ought  to  prepare  the  way  for  such  as  are  designed  to  be  raised  in  sub- 
sequent parts  of  the  discourse.     The  omtQr  sbonld,  in  the  be^nning, 
turn  the  minds  of  his  hearers  towards  those  sentiments  and  feelinas, 
which  he 'seeks  to  awaken  in  the  course  of  his  speech.     According^  for 
instance,  as  it  is  compassion,  or  indignation,  or  contempt,  on  which  ht% 

«  discourse  is  to  rest,  he  ought  to  sow  the  seeds  of  these  in  his  introduc- 
tion ;  he  ought  to  begin  with  breathing  that  spirit  which  he  means  to 
inspire.  Mach  of  the  orator's  art  and  ability  is  shown,  in  thus  striking 
properly  at  the  commencement,  the  key  note,  if  we  may  so  express  it, 
of  the  rest  of  his  oration. 

In  the  fiilh  place,  it  is  a  role  in  introductions,  not  to  anticipate  any 
material  part  ^f  ^^^  subject.  When  topics,  or  arguments,  which  are 
afterward  to  be  enlarged  upon,  are  hinted  at,  and,  in  part,  brought 
forth  in  the  introduction,  they  lose  the  grace  of  novelty  upon  their  second  . 

.  appearance.     The  impression  intended  to  be  made  by  any  capital 

^  thought,  is  always  mad^  with  the  greatest  advantage,  when  it  is  made  eor 

\  tire,  and  in  its  proper  place. 

In  the  last  place,  the  introduction  ought  to  be  proportioned,  both  in 
length  and  in  kind,  to  the  discourse  that  is  to  follow :  in  length,  as 
nothing  can  be  more  absurd  than  to  erect  a  very  great  portico  before  *a 

^  small  building ;  and  in  kind,  as  it  is  no  less  absund  to  overcharge,  with 

•  superb  ornaments,  the  portico  of  a  plain  dwelling-house,  or  to  \aike 
the  entrance  to  a  monument  as  gay  as  that  to  an  arbour.  Common  §ense 
directs,  that  every  part  of  a  discourse  should  be  suited  to  the  strain  and 
spirit  of  the  whole. 

These  are  the  principal  rules  that  relate  to  introductions.  They  are 
adapted,  in  a  great  measure,  equally  to  discourses  of  all  kinds,  in 
pleadii^  at  the  bar,  or  speeches  in  public  assemblies,  particular  care 
must  be  taken  not  to  emplov  any  introduction  of  that  kind,  which  the  ad- 
verse party  may  lay  hold  of,  and  turn  to  his  advantage.  To  this  inconve- 
nience, all  those  introductions  are  exposed,  which  are  taken  from  general 
tind  common-place  topics  ?  and  it  never  fails  to  give  an  adversary  a  con- 
siderable triumph,  if,  by  giving  a  small  turn  to  something  we  had  said  in 
our  exordium,  he  can  appear  to  convert,  to  his  own  favour,  the  prin* 
ciples  with  which  we  bad  set  out,  in  beginning  pur  attack  upon  him.  .*  In 
the  case  of  replies,  Qaintilian  makes  an  observation  which  is  very  worthy 
of  uptice  ;  that  introductions,  drawn  from  something  that  has  been  said  in 

•  the  course  of  the  debate,  have  always  a  peculiar  grace  ;  and  the  reason 
he  gives  for  it  is  just  and  sensible  :  ''  Multum  gratiae  exordio  est,  quod  ab 
actione  diversas  partis  materiam  trahit ;  hoc  ipso,  quod  non  comp6situm 
domi,8edibiatqoee  re  natum  ;  et  facilitate  famam  ingenii  auget ;  etffecie 
simplicis,  sumptiquee  proximo  sermonis,  fidem  quoque  acquirit ;  adeo, 
ut  etiamsi  reliqua  scripta  atque  elaborata  sint,  tamen  videattfT  tota  ex- 
temporalis  oratio,  cujus  tnitium  nihil  preparatum  habuissOi  manifestuip 
est."* 

^  <<  An  introduction,  which  is  foanded  upon  the  pleading  of  the  opposite  party,  is 

4       '•itremely  graceful ;  for  this  reason,  that  it  appears  not  to  have  been  meditated-ft 

home,  but  to  have  talcen  rise  from  the  business,  and  to  have  been  composed  ob  the 

spot.    Hence,  it  giveslo  the  speaker  the  reputation  of  a  quick  invention,  and  odds  ^ 

wel|bt  likei^ise  to  hJs^lscoufsef  as  artiest!  and  nnlabbuied;  iosomtob,  that  though 
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Id  sermons,  wch  a  practice  at  this  cannot  take  place  ;  and,  indeed,  in 
composing  sermons,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to  remove  an 
appearance  of  stiffness  from  an  introdnction,  when  a  formal  one  is  nsed. 
The  French  preachers,  as  1  before  observed,  are  often  very  splendid 
and  lively  in  their  introductions  ;  bat,  among  ns,  attempts  of  this  kind 
are  not  always  so  snccessfal.  When  long  introductions  are  formed  upon 
some  common-place  topic,  ns  the  desire  of  happiness  being  natural  to  • 
man,  or  the  like,  they  never  fail  of  being  tedious.  Variety  should  be 
studied  in  this  part  of  composition  as  much  as  possible ;  often  it  may  be 
proper  to  begin  wichout  any  introduction  at  all,  unless,  perhaps,  one  or 
two  sentences.  Explanatory  introductions  from  the  context,  are  the  most 
simple  of  any,  and  frequently  the  best  that  can  be  used  ;  but  as  they  are 
in  hazard  of  becoming  dry^  they  should  never  be  long.  A  historical 
introduction  has,  generally,  a  happy  effect  to  ronse  attention  ;  when  one 
can  lay  hold  upon  some  noted  fact  that  is  connected  with  the  text  or  the 
discourse,  and,  by  a  proper  illustration  of  it,  open  the  way  to  the  subject 
that  is  to  be  treated  of. 

After  the  introduction,  what  commonly  comes  next  in  order,  is  the 
proposition,  or  enunciation  of  the  subject ;  concerning  which  there  is 
nothing  to  be  said,  but  that  it  should  be  as  clear  and  distinct  as  possible, 
and  expressed  in  few  and  plain  words,  without  the  least  affectation.  To 
this  generally  succeeds  the  division,  or  the  laving  down  the  method  of 
the  discourse  ;  on  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  some  observations,  l 
do  not  mean  that  in  every  discourse,  a  formal  division  or  distribution  of 
it  into  parts,  is  requisite.  There  are  many  occasions  of  public  speaking 
when  this  is  neither  requisite  nor  v^ould  be  proper  ;  when  the  discourse, 
perhaps,  is  to  be  short,  or  only  one  point  is  to  be  treated  of;  or  when 
the  speaker  does  not  choose  to  warn  his  hearers  of  the  method  he  is  to 
follow,  or  of  the  conclusion  to  which  he  seeks  to  bring  them.  Order  of 
one  kind  or  other  is,  indeed,  essential  to  every  good  discourse ;  that  is, 
every  thing  should  be  so  arranged,  as  that  what  goes  before  may  give 
light  and  force  to  what  follows.  But  this  may  be  accomplished  by  means 
of  a  concealed  method.  What  we  call  division  is,  when  the  method  is 
propounded  in  form  to  the  hearers. 

The  discourse  in  which  this  sort  of  division  most  commonly  takes  place, 
is  a  sermon  ;  and  a  question  has  been  moved,  whether  this  method  of 
laying  down  heads,  as  it  is  called,  be  the  best  method  of  preaching.  ,  A 
very  able  jodge,  the  Archbishop  of  Cambray ,  in  his  Dialogues  on  Elo- 
qnence,  declares  strongly  against  it.  He  observes,  that  it  is  a  modem 
invention  ;  that  it  was  never  practised  by  the  Fathers  of  the  church  ;  and, 
what  is  certainly  true,  that  it  took  its  rise  from  the  schoolmen,  when 
metaphysics  began  to  be  introduced  into  preaching.  He  is  of  opinion, 
that  it  renders  a  sermon  stiff ;  that  it  breaks  the  unity  of  the  discourse  ; 
and  that,  by  the  natuial  connexion  of  one  part  with  another,  the  attention 
of  the  hearers  would  be  carried  along  the  whole  with  more  advantage. 

But  notwithstanding  his  authority  and  his  arguments,  i  cannot  help 
being  of  opinion,  that  the  present  method  of  dividing  a  sermon  into  heads, 
ought  not  to  be  laid  aside.  Established  practice  has  now  given  it  so 
much  weight,  that,  were  there  nothing  more  in  its  favour,  it  would  be 
dangerous  for  any  preacher  to  deviate  so  far  from  the  common  track. 

8U  the  rest  of  hU  orations  should  be  studied'aod  written,  vet  the  whole  disoonne 
bai  the  appearaoce  of  Udng  extemporary,  as  It  is  evident  thfit  the  introduction  to  it 
was  onpremeditated/'  • 
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Bat  the  practice  itself  has  also,  in  my  jndgmeat,  much  reason  on  its  sUle. 
If  formal  partitions  give  a  sermon  less  of  the  oratorial  appearance,  they 
render  it,  however,  more  clear,  more  easily  apprehended,  and,  of  coorsei 
more  instmctive  to  the  hulk  of  hearers,  which  is  always  the  main  object 
to  be  kept  in  view.  The  heads  of  a  sermon  are  great  assistances  to  the 
memory  and  recollection  of  a  hearer.  They  serve  also  to  fii  his  atten- 
tion. They  enable  him  more  easily  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of 
the  discoorse  ;  they  giv^  him  pauses  and  resting-places,  where  he  can 
reflect  on  what  has  l^en  said,  and  look  forward  to  what  is  to  follow. 
They  are  attended  with  this  advantage  too,  that  they  give  the  audience 
the  opportunity  of  knowing,  beforehand,  when  they  are  to  be  released 
from  the  fktigue  of  attention,  and  thereby  make  them  follow  the  speaker 
more  patiently ;  **  Re6cit  audientem,"  says  Q,uintilian«  taking  notice  of 
this  very  advantage  of  divisions  in  other  discourses,  *'  Reficit  audientem 
certo  singulamm  partium  fine ;  non  aliter  quilm  facientibus  iter,  mnitam 
detrahunt  fatigationes  notata  spatia  inscriptis  lapidibos :  nam  et  exhansti 
laboris  ndsse  menstiram  voluptati  est ;  et  hortatur  ad  reliqua  fortiiifl 
exequenda,  scire  quantum  supersit.'**  With  regard  to  breaking  the  unity 
of  a  discourse,  I  c^not  be  of  opinion  that  there  arises,  from  that  quarter, 
any  argument  againSt^hejnethod  I  am  defending.  If  the  unity  be  broken, 
it  is  to  the  nature  of  the  heads,  or  topics  of  which  the  speaker  treats, 
that  this  is  to  be  imputed  ;  not  to  his  laying  them  down  in  form.  On  tiie 
contrary,  if  his  heads  be  well  chosen,  his  marking  them  out,  and  distin* 
guishing  them,  in  place  of  impairing  the  unity  of  the  whole,  renders  it 
more  conspicuous  and  complete  ;  by  showing  how  all  the  parts  of  a  dis« 
course  hang  upon  one  another,  and  tend  to  one  point. 

In  a  sermon,  or  in  a  fJeading,  or  any  discourse,  where  division  is 
proper  to  be  used,  the  most  material  rules  are, 

First,  That  the  several  parts  into  which  the  subject  is  divided  be  really 
distinct  from  one  another ;  that  is,  that  no  one  Include  another.  It  were 
a  very  absurd  division,  for  instance,  if  one  should  propose  to  treat  first, 
of  the  advantages  of  virtue,  and  next,  of  those  of  justice  or  temperance ; 
because  the  first  head  evidently  comprehends  the  second,  as  a  g«ras  does 
the  species  ;  which  method  of  proceeding  involves  the  subject  in  indis- 
tinctness and  disorder. 

Secondly,  In  division,  we  must  take  care  to  follow  the  order  of  nature: 
beginning  with  the  simplest  points,  such  as  are  easiest  apprehended,  ana 
necessary  to  be  first  discussed  ;  and  proceeding  thence  to  those  which 
are  built  upon  the  former,  and  which  snppose  diem  to  be  known.  We 
must  divide  the  subject  into  those  parts,  into  which  most  eaaSy  aad 
naturally  it  is  resolved  ;  that  the  subject  may  seem  to  split  itself,  and 
not  to  be  violently  torn  asunder :  **  Dividere,"  as  is  commoaly  said, 
"  nonfrangere." 

Thirdly,  The  several  members  of  a  division  ought  to  extiaiist  the 
subject ;  otherwise  we  do  not  make  a  complete  division ;  we  exlubit  the 
subject  bv  pieces  and  comers  only,  without  giving  my  s«ch  plan  as 
displays  the  whole. 

Fourthly,  The  terms  in  which  our  partitions  are  exprtasedi^ 
be  as  concise  as  possible.    Avoid  dl  circnnlocntioB  here.     ^  ^^ 

** «  The  conclusion  of  each  head  U  a  relief  to  tbe  hearers  >  jatt  ai,npooajoofl{g^ 
the  mile-stooes,  which  are  set  upon  the  road,  serve  to  diminish  the  traveller's  "^Cjl^ 
For  we  are  always  pleased  with  seeing  oar  labour  begin  to  lessen ;  and,  bv  osflca 
latin;  how  mnch  remains,  are  sthred  up  to  ilDish  onr  tASk  more  dieeiftny. ' 
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single  word  but  what  is  necessary.  Preci9m  k  to  be  studied,  abore  all 
tbitigs,  in  laying  down  a  method.  It  is  this  which  chiefly  makes  a  divi- 
dion  appear  neat  and  elegant ;  when  the  several  heads  are  propounded 
in  the  clearest,  most  expressive,  aod^  at  the  same  time,  the  fewest 
words  possible.  This  never  fails  to  strike  the  hearers  agreeably  ;  and 
18,  at  the  same  time,  of  great  consequence  towards  making  the  divisions 
be  more  easily  remembered. 

Fifthly,  Avoid  an  unnecessary  multiplic«tien  of  heads.  To  split  a 
eabject  into  a  great  many  minute  parts,  by.  divisions  and  subdivisions 
without  end,  has  always  a  bad  e£fect  in  speaking.  It  may  be  proper  in 
a  logical  treatise  ;  but  it  makes  an  oration  appear  hard  and  dry,  and  un-^ 
necessarily  fatigues  the  memory.  In  a  sermon,  there  may  be  from 
three  to  five,  or  she  beads,  including  subdivisions  ;  seldom  should  there 
be  more. 

Id  a  sermon,  or  in  a  pleading  at  the  bar,  few  things  are  of  greater 
consequence,  than  a  proper  or  happy  division.  It  should  be  studied 
with  much  accuracy  and  care  ;  for  if  one  lake  a  wrong  method  at  first 
setting  out,  it  will  lead  him  astray  in  i^Uhat  follows.  It  will  render  the 
whole  discourse  either  perplexed  or  languid  ;  and  though  the  hearers 
may  not  be  able  to  tell  where  the  fault  or  disorder  lies,  they  will  be 
sen^ble  there  is  a  disorder  somewhere,  and  fiafl  themselves  little  affected 
by  what  is  spoken.  The  French  writers  of  sermons  study  neatness 
and  elegance  in  the  division  of  their  subjects,  much  more  than  the  English 
do  ;  whose  distributions^  though  sensible  and  just,  yet  are  often  inarti- 
ficial and  verbose.  Among  the  French,  however,  too  much  quaintncss 
at>pear8  in  their  divisions,  with  an  affisction  of  .always  setting  out  either 
with  two,  or  with  three  genial  heads  of  discourse.  A  division  of 
MasBiUon's  on  this  text,  <*  It  is  finished,*'  has  been  OMich  extolled  by  the 
French  critics  :  *'  This  imports,"  says  the  preacher;  *<  the  consumma'- 
tion,  first,  Of  justice  on  the  part  of  God ; .  secondly.  Of  wickedness  on  the 
part  of  men  ;  thirdly,  Of  love  on  the  nart  of  Christ.''  This  also  t( 
Bourdaloue's  has  been  much  praised,,  ttom  these  words,  *'  My  peace  I 
give  unto  you  :"  "  Peace,"  says  he,  **  first.  To  the  understanding  by 
submission  to  fhitfa  ;  secondly,  To  the  heart,  by  submission  to  the  law." 
The  next  constituent  part  of  a  discourse,  which  I  mentioned,  was 
narration  or  explication.  I  put  these  together,  both  because  they 
fall  nearly  under  the  same  rules,  and  because  they  commonly  answer 
the  same  purpose  ;  serving  to  illustrate  the  cause  or  the  subject  of 
which  the  orator  treats,  before  he  proceeds  to  argue  either  on  one  side 
or  other  ;  or  to  make  any  attempt  for  interesting  the  passions  of  the 
healers* 

In  pleadings  at  the  bar,  narration  is  oftea  a  very  important  part  of 
the  duicourse,  and  requires  to  be  particularly  attended' to.  Besides  its 
being  in  any  case  no  easy  matter  to  relate  with  grace  and  propriety, 
there  is  in  narrations  at  the  bar,  a  peculiar  difficulty.     The  pleader 

i  time,  he  must  avoid 
sts  which  he  relates 
oning.  To  recount 
ruth,  and  yet  to  pre* 
I  cause ;  to  place,  in 
is  to  his  advantage, 
im,  demand  no  soull 
Eeteember,  that  if  he 
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discoTeri  too  louch  art,. be  defeats  his  own  purpose,' and  creates  a  dis- 
trust  of  his  sincerity.  Qjainlilian  very  properly  directs,  ^*  Effagienda 
in  hacpr»cipae  parte,  omnis  calliditatis  saspicio  ;  neque  enim  se  nsqaam 
magis  custodit  judex,  quiun  culm  narrat  orator  ;  oibU  torn  videatur  Ac- 
tum ;  nihil  soUicitum ;  omnia  potius  a  causa,  quam  ab  oratore,  profecta  - 
videantur."* 

To  be  clear  and  dislinct,  to  be  probable,  and  to  be  concise,  are  the 
qualities  which  critics  chieiSy  require  in  narration  ;  each  of  which  car- 
lies,  sufficiently,  the  evidence  of  its  importance.  Distinctness  belongs 
to  the  whole  train  of  the  discourse,  bat  is  especially  requisite  in  narra- 
tion, which  ought  to  throw  light  on  all  that  follows.  A  fact,  or  a  sin^e 
clreumstance  led  in  obscurity,  and  misapprehendMJ  by  the  judge,  may 
destroy  the  effect  of  all  the  argument  and  reasoning  which  the  speaker 
employs.  If  his  narration  be  improbable,  the  jodge  will  not  regard  it ; 
and  if  it  be  tedious  and  difiuse,  he  will  be  tired  ofit,  and  forget  it.  In 
order  to  produce  distinctness,  besides  the  study  of  the  genered  rules  of 
perspicuity  which  w.ere  formerly  given,  narration  requires  particular 
attention  to  ascertain  clearly  the  names,  the  dates,  the  places,  and  every 
other  material  circumstance  of  the  facts  recounted.  In  order  to  be 
probable  in  narration,, it  is  material  to  enter  into  the  characters  of  the 
persons  of  whom  we  speSkk,  and  to  show,  that  their  actions  proceeded 
from  such  motives  21s  are  natural,  and  likely  to^in  belief.  In  order 
to  be  as  concise  as  the  sul^yect  wiQ  admit,  it  is  necessary  to  throw  out 
all  superfluous  circumstances  ;  the  rejection  of  which  will  likewise  tend 
to  make  our  narration  more  forcible,  and  more  clear. 

Cicero  is  very  remarkable  for  his  talent  of  narration ;  and  from  the 
examples  in  his  orations  much  may  be  learned.  The  narration,  for  in* 
Stance,  in  the  celebrated  oriilion  pro  Milone^  has  been  often  and  justly 
admired.  His  scope  is  to  show,  (hat  though  in  fact  Clodius  was  killed 
by  Milo  or  his  servants,  yet.  that  it  was  oi^y  in  self-defence  ;  and  that 
the  design  had  been  laid,  not  by  Milo  against  Clodius,  but  by  Clodius 
^(ainst  Mile's  life.  All  the  circumstances  for  rendering  this  probable 
are  painted  with  wonderfbl  art.  In  relating  the  manner  of  Mile's  set- 
ting out  from  Rome,  he  giyes  (he  moBt  natural  description  of  a  family 
excursion  to  the  country,  under  which  it  was  impossible  that  any  bloody 
design  could  be  concealed.  '*  He  remained^"  says  he,  'Mn  the  Senate 
house  that  day,  till  all  the  Imsiness  was  orer.  He  came  home,  changed 
his  clothes  deliberately,  and  wafted  for  some  time,  till  hn  wife  had  got 
all  her  things  ready  for  going  witb  him  in  his  carriage  to  the  countir. 
He  did  not  set  out,  till  such  time'as' Clodius  might  easily  have  been  in 
Rome,  if  he  had  not  been  lyiag  in  vrait  for  Milo  bv  the  way.  By  aid  br, 
Clodius  met  him  on  (he  road,  on  horseback,  like  a  man  prepared  for 
action,  no  carriage,  nor  his  wife,  as  was  usual,  nor  any  family  equipage 
along  with  him  :  whilst  Milo,  who  is  supposed  to  be  meditating  slaughter 
and  assassination,  is  travjelling  in  a  carriage  with  his  wife,  wrapped  up 
in  his  cloak,  embarraaped  with  baggage,  and  attended  by  a  great  train  of 
women  servants,  and  boys.!^  He  goes  on  describing  the  rencounter  that 
followed ;  Ciodius's  serfants  attacking  those  of  Milo,  and  killing  the 

*  '*  la  this  paK  of  cKscoorse,  the  speaker  must  be  very  careful  to  shun  every  ap- 
pearaoce  of  m  and  cunnins.  For  there  is  no  time  at  which  the  judge  is  more  upon 
bU  g;uard,  t6aD  when  the  pleader  is  relating  faoCs.  Let  nothing  then  seem  feigned : 
nothing  anxioiisly  concealed.  Let  all  (bet  is  said  appear  to  arise  from  the  cause 
itselt  and"  not  lo  be  the  work  of  the  orBtC!r/* 
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driver  of  his  carriage  ;  Milo  jampiog  oat,  Oirowiog  off  hi3  cloak,  and 
making  the  best  defence  he  coald  while  Clodius's  servants  endeavoured 
to  snrround  him  ;  and  then  concludes  his  narration  with  a  very  delicate 
and  happy  stroke.  He  does  not  say  in  plain  woirds,  that  Milo's  servants 
killed  Clodius,  but  that,  ''  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  Hilo's  servants, 
without  the  orders,  without  the  knowledge,  ivithout  Ihe  presence  of  their 
master,  did  what  every  master  would  have  wished  his  servants,  in  alike 
conjuncture,  to  hav^  done.*** 

In  sermons,  where  there  is  seldom  any  occasion  for  narration,  expli- 
cation of  the  subject  to  be  discoursed  oo,  comes  in  the  place  of  narra- 
tion at  the  bar,  and  is  to  be  taken  up  much  on  the  same  tone  ;  that  is, 
it  must  be  concise,  cl^ar,  and  distinct :  and  in  a  style  correct  and  ele- 
gant, rather  than  highly  adorned.  To  explain  the  doctrine  of  the  text 
with  propriety  ;  to  give  a  full  and  perspicuous  account  of  the  nature 
of  that  virtue  or  doty  which  forms  the  subject  of  the  discourse,  is  pro- 
perly the  didactic  part  of  preaching ;  on  the  right  execution  of  which 
much  depends  for  all  that  comes  aAerward  in  the  way  of  persuasion. 
The  great  art  in  si^cceeding  in  it  is,  to  meditate  profoundly  on  the  sub- 
ject, so  as  to  be  able  to  place  it  in  a  clear  and  strong  point  of  view. 
Consider  what  light  other  passages  of  Scripture  throw  upon  it;  consider 
whether  it  be  a  iubjfect  nearly  related  to  some  other  from  which  it  is 
proper  to  distinguish  it ;  consider  whether  it  can  be  illustrated  to  advan-. 
tage  by  comparing  it  with,  or  opposing  it  to,  some  other  thing ;  by 
inquiring  into  causes,  or  tracing  effects  :  by  pointing  out  examples,  or  ' 
appealing  to  the  feelings  6f  the  hearers  ;  that  thus,  a  definite,  precise, 
circumstantial  view  m'ay  be  afforded  of  the  doctrine  to  be  inculcated. 
Let  the  preacher  be  persuaded,  that,  by  such  distinct  and  apt  illustra- 
tions of  the  known  truths  ofreltgiion^  it  may  both  display  great  merit  in 
the  way  of  composition,  and,  what  he  ought  to  consider  as  far  more- 
valuable,  render  his  discourses  weighty,  instructive,  and  useftil. 

*  *'  MJIo,  cilkm  Sd  senatn  fuifiset  eo  die ;  qaod  senatus  dimissos  est,  domum  veHit. 
Cilceos,et  vestiiqenta  matavit ;  paulUper,  dum  se  uxor  (ut  fit)  comparat,  oommo- 
ratus  est ;  deind6  (vofeetus  est,  id  temporis  ciiin  jam  Clodius,  si  quidem  eo  die 
Romam  ventanis  erat,  redire  potoisset.    Obviem  fit  ei  Clodius  espedilus,  in  equo^ 

*  nulla  rheda,  tiuUis  impedi mentis,  nullis  Grsecis  comitibus,  ut  sclebat  ;  sine  uxore, 
qaod  ounqaam  fere.    Cam  hie  insidiator,  qui  Her  illnd  ad  csdem  faciendam  appa- 

,  rasset,  qua  uxore  veberetar  in  rheda,  pcnulatas,  volgi  magno  impedimento,  ac 
muliebri  et  delicato  ancinarum  puerorumque  comitatu.  Fit  obviam  Ctodio  ante 
fundam  ejus,  bora  fere  undecima,  aut  non  multo  secus.  Statim  complnres  cum 
ftelis  in  bunc  faeiunt  de  loco  superiore  impetum  :  adversi  rbedarium  occidunt  cdm 
autem  hie  de  rheda,  rejecta  penula  desiiuisset,  seqoi  acri  animo  defeaderet,  illi  qui 
erant  cum  Clodio,  gladiis  educfis,  partim  recarrere  ad  rhedam,  ut  a  tergo  Miionem 
adorirentar ;  partim,  quod  bunc  jam  interfectum  pularent,  cxdere  incipiunt  ejus 
servos  qui  post  erant;  ex  quibus  qui  animo. fideli  in  dominum  et  praesenti  fuerunt, 
partim  occisi  sunt ;  partim  cum  ad  rhedam  pugaare  viderunt,  et  dominio  succurrere 
prohifoerentar,  Milonemque  oocisum  etiam  ex  ipso  Clodio  audirent,  et  ita  esse  du- 
tarent,  fecerunt  id  servi  MHonis  (dicam  eoim  non  derivandi  oriminis  caus&,  sed  ut 
factum  est)  neque  imperante,  neque  seiente,  neque  prsesente  domino,  quod  saqs 
quisque  servos  in  tali  re  facere  volaisset." 
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CONDUCT  OP  A  D1SC0UBSE~THE  ARGUMEMTATIVE  PAUT— 
THE  PATHETIC  FART— THE  PERORATION. 

In  treating  of  the  coBStitueiit  parts  of  a  regular  discourse)  or  oration, 
I  baTa  already  considered  the  intFodactioa,  the  division,  and  the  narra-  - 
tion  or  explication.  I  proceed  oeyt  to  treat  of  the  argumentative  or 
reasoning  part  of  a  discourse,  in  whatever  place,  or  on  whatever 
sab^ct  one  speaks,  this,  beyond  doubt,  is  of  the  great^t  conseqn^ce. 
For  the  great  end  for  which  men  speak  on  any  serious  occasion,  is  to 
convince  their  hearers  of  something  being  either  true,  or  right,  or  good  \ 
and,  by  means  of  this  conviction^  to  influence  thetr  practice.  Reason 
and  argument  make  the  foundation,  *a6  I  have  often  inculcated,  of  all 
.manly  and  persuasive  eloquence. 

Now,  with  reapect  to  ailments,  three  things  are  requisite.  First, 
the  invention  of  them ;  secondly^  the  proper  disposition  and  arrange- 
ment of  them ;  and  thirdly,  the  expressing  of  then)  in  such  a  style  and 
manner,  as  to  give  them  their  iuil  force. 

The  first  of  these,  invention,  is,  without  doubt,- the  most  material, 
and  the  groundwork  of  the  rest.  'But  with  respect  to  this,  I  am- 
afraid  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  art  to  give  any  real  assistance.  Art 
cannot  go  so  far,  as  to  supply  a  speaker  with  argvnnents  on  every  cavme, 
and  every  subject;  though  it  may  be  of  considerable  use  in. assisting' 
bim  to  arrange  and  express  those,  which  his  knowledge  of  the  subject 
has  discovered.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  discover  tbe  reasons  that  are 
most  proper  to  convince  men,  and  another  to  manage  these  reasons  with 
tbe  most  advantage.     The  latter  is  all  that  rhetoric  can  pretend  to. 

The  ancient  rhetoricians  did  indeed  attempt  to  go  nmch  farther  than 
this.  They  attempted  to  form  rhetoric  into  a  more  complete  system ; 
and  professed  not  only  to  assist  public  speakers  in  setting  off  their  argu-  ' 
Yoents  to  most  advantage  ;  but  to  supply  the  defect  of  their  inventiop, 
and  to  teach  them  where  to  find  arguments  on  every  subject  and  cause. 
Hence  their  doctrine  of  topics,  or  *'  Loci  Communes,"  and  .**  Sades 
Arguroentorum/'  which  makes  so  great  a  figure  in  the  wntings  of  Aria* 
totle,  Cicero,  and  Qjnintilian.  These  topics,  or  bci,  were  no  other 
than  general  ideas  applicable  to  a  great  many  different  subjects,  which 
the  orator  was  directed  to  consult,  in  order  to  find  out  aoaterials  for 
bis  speech.  They  had  their  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  loci ;  some  looi,  that 
were  common  to  all  the  different  kinds  of  public  speakings  and  sbm^ 
that  were  peculiar  to  each.  The  common  or  general  loci,  were  such 
as  genius  and  species,  cause  and  effect,  antecedents  and  conseqaents, 
likeness  and  contrariety,  detnition,  circumstances  of  time  and  place ; 
and  a  great  many  more  of  tbe  same  kinds.  For  each  of  the  different 
kinds  of  public  speaking,  they  had  their  <*  Loci  Personarum,"  and  **  Loci 
Rerum :"   As  in  demonstrative  orations,  for  instance,  tbe  heads  from 
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which  any  one  could  be  decried  or  praised  ;  his  birth,  his  connlry,  his 
education,  fats  kindred,  the  qualities  of  his  body,  the  qualities  of  his 
mind,  the  fortune  he  enjoyed,  the  stations  he  had  filled,  &c. ;  and  in  de- 
liberative orations,  the  topics  that  might  be  used  in  recommending  any 
public  measure,  or  dissuading  from  it ;  such  as,  honesty,  justice,  facility, 
profit,  pleasure,  glory,  assistance  firom  friends,  mortification  to  enemies, 
and  the  like. 

The  Grecian  sophists  were  the  first  ioventors  of  this  artificial  system 
of  oratory  ;  and  they  showed  a  prodigious  subtilty  and  fertility  in  the 
contciyance  of  these  loci.  Succeeding  rhetoricians,  dazzled  by  the 
plan,  wrought  them  up  into  so  regular  a  systeni,  that  one  would  think 
they  meant  to  teach  how  a  person  might  mechanically  become  an  orator, 
without  any  genius  at  all.  They  gave  him  receipts  for  making  speeches 
OD  all  manner  of  subjects.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  evident,  that  though 
this  study  of  common-places  might  produce  very  showy  academical  de- 
clamations, it  could  never  produce  useful  discourse's  on  real  business. 
The  loci  indeed  supplied  a  most  exuberant  fecundity  of  matter.  One 
who  had  no  other  aim,  but  to  talk  copiously  and  plausibly,  by  consulting 
them  on  every  sulject,  and  laying  hold  of  aU  that  they  suggested,  might 
discourse  without  end  ;  and  that  too,  though  he  had  none  but  the  most 
superficial  knowledge  of  his  subject.  But  such  discourse  could  be  no 
other  than  trivial.  What  is  truly  solid  and  persuasive*  mu^t  be  drawil 
*'  ex  visceribus  causae,^'  from  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
profound  meditation  on  it.  They  who  would  direct  students  of  oratory 
to  any  other  sources  of  argumentation,  only  delude  them  :  and  by  at- 
tempting to  render  rhetoric  too  perfect  an  art,  they  render  it,  in  truth, 
a  tnfliqg  and  childish  study. 

On  this  doctrine,  therefore,  of  the  rlvBtorical  loci«  or  topics,  I  think 
it  soperflvous  to  insist.  If  any  think  that  the  knowledge  of  them  may 
contribute  to  improve  their  inveolion,  and  extend  their  views,  they  most 
consult  Aristotle  and  Qjaiutilian,  or  what  Cicero  has  written  on  this 
head,  in  his  Treatise  de  loventione,  bia  Topica,  and  second  book  Z)« 
Oratore.  .But  when  they  are  to  pcepare  a  discourse,  by  which  they 
purpose  to  convince  a  judge,  or  toproijluce  any  considerable  effect  npoa 
an  assembly,  I  would  advise  them  to  lay  aside  their  common  places,  ' 
and  to  think  closely  of  their  eubject.  Demosthenes,  I  dare  soy^  consult- 
ed none  of  the  loci,  when  be  was  inciting  the  Athenians  to  take  aribs 
.against  Philip  :  and  where  Cicero  has  had  recourse  to  them,  his  oratiogs* 
are  so  much  the  worse  on  that  account. 

I  proceed  to  what  ia  of  more  real  use^  to  point  out  the  aasistaQce  that 
•  can  be  gtven^  not  with  respect  to  the  invention,  but  with  inspect  to  the 
disposition  and  conduct  of*  arguoaeDts. 

Two  dffierent  methods  maV  be  used  by  orators  in  the  conduct  of  their 
reaaoning ;  the  terms  of  art  for  which  are>  the  analytic^  and  the  synthetic 
method.  The  analytic  is,  when  the  orator  conceits  bis  intention  cod- 
ceming  the  point  he  is  to  prove,  till  he  has  gradually  brought  his  hear- 
ers to  the  designed  conclusion.  They  are  led  oq  step  by  step,  from  one 
known  troth  to  another,  till  the  conclosioo  be  stolen  upon  them,  as  the 
natural  consequence  of  a  chain  of  propositions.  As,  for  instance,  when 
one  intending  to  prove  the  being  of  a  God,  sets  out  with  observing  that 
every  thing  which  we  see  in  the  world  has  had  a  beginning ;  that  what- 
ever has  had  a  beginning  most  have  had  a  prior  cause ;  that  in  human  pro- 
ductions, art  shewn  in  the  effect,  necessarily  infers  design  ia  the  cause  : 
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atid  proceecte  leading  you  od  from  one  cause  to  another,  till  you  arrive 
at  one  supreme  6r6t  cause,  from  whom  is  derived  all  the  order  and 
design  visible  in  bis  works.  This  is  much  the  same  with  the  Socratic 
method,  by  which  that  philosopher  silenced  the  sophists  of  his  age.  It 
is  a  very  artful  method  of  reasoning ;  may  be  carried  on  with  much 
beauty,  and  is  proper  to  be  used  when  the  hearers  are  much  preju- 
diced against  any  truth,  and  by  imperceptible  steps  must  be  led  to 
conviction. 

But  there  are  few  subjects  that  will  admit  this  method,  and  not  many 
occasions  on  which  it  is  proper  to  be  employed.  The  mode  of  reasoning 
most  generally  used,  and  most  suited  to  the  train  of  popular  peaking,  is 
what  is  called  the  synthetic  ;  wheu  the  point  to  be  proved  is  fairly  laid 
down,  and  one  argument  after  another  is  made  to  bear  upon  it,  till  the 
hearers  be  fully  convinced. 

Now  in  all  arguing,  one  of  the  first  things  to  be  attended  to  is,  among 
the  various  arguments  which  may  occur  upon  a  cause,  to  make  a  proper 
selection  of  such  as  appear  to  one's  self  the  most  solid  ;  and  to  employ 
these  as  the  chief  means  of  persuasion.  Every  speaker  should  place 
himself  in  the  situation  of  a  hearer,  and  think  how  he  would  be  affected 
by  those  reasons  which  he  purposes  to  employ  for  persuading  others. 
For  he  must  not  expect  to  impose  on  mankind  by  mere  arts  of  speech. 
They  are  not  so  easily  imposed  on,  as  public  speakers  are  sometimes  apt 
to  think.  ^Shrewdness  and  sagacity  are  found  among  all  ranks  ;  and  the 
speaker  may  be  praised  for  his  fine  discourse,  while  yet  the  hearers  are 
not  persuaded  ofthe  truth  of  any  one  thing  he  has  uttered. 

Supposing  the  arguments  properly' chosen,  it  is  evident  that  their 
effect  will,  in  some  measure,  depend  on  the  right  arrangement  of  them  ; 
so  as  they  shall  not  justle  and-  embarrass  one  another^  but  give  mutual 
aid  ;  and  bear  with  the  fairest  and  fullest  direction  on  the  point  in  view. 
Concerning  this,  the  following  rules  may  be  taken  : 

In  the  first  plac^,  avoid  blending  arguments  confusedly  together,  that 
are  of  a  separate  nature.  All  arguments  whatever  are  directed  to  prove 
one  or  other  of  these  three  things  ;  that  something  is  true  ;  that  it  is 
morally  right  or  fit ;  or  that  it  is  profitable  and  good.  These  make  the 
three  great  subjects  of  discussion  among  mankind  ;  truth,  duty,  and 
interest.  But  tbe  arguments  directed  towards  any  one  of  them  are 
generically  distinct ;  and  he  who-blends  them  all  under  one  topic,  which 
he  calls  his  argument,  as  in  sermon^  especially^  is  too  often  done,  will' 
•  render  his  reasoning  indifetinct  and  inelegant.  Suppose,  for  instance, 
that  I  am  recommending  to  an  audience  benevolence  or  the  love  of  oujt. 
neighbour,  and  that  I  take  my  first  argument,  from  the  inward  satisfaction 
which  a  benevolent  teolper  affords  ;  my  second,  from  the  obligation 
which  the  example  of  Christ  lays  u^oq  us  to  this  duty  j  and  jny  third, 
from  its  tendency  to  procure  us  the  good  will  of  all  around  us  ;  my  ar- 
guments are  good,  but  1  have  arranged  them  wrong  ;  for,  my  first  and 
third  arguments  are  taken  from  considerations  of  interest,  internal 
peace,  and  external  advantages  ;  and  between  these,  I  have  introduced 
one  which  rests  wholly  upon  duty.  I  should  hiiv^  kept  those  classes  of 
arguments,  which  are  addressed  to  different  principles  in  human  nature, 
separate  and  distinct. 

In  the  second  place.  With  regard  to  the  different  degrees  of  strength 
in  arguments,  the  general  rule  is,  to  advance  in  the  way  of  climax,  **  tit  au- 
geatur  semper,  et  increscat  oratio. "    This  especially  is  to  be  the  couive, 
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when  the  speaker  has  a  clear  cause,  and  is  confident  that  he  can  prove  it 
fully.  He  may  then  adventure  to  begin  with  feebler  arguments  ;  rising 
gradaally,  and  not  putting  forth  his  whole  strength  till  the  last,  when  he 
can  trust  to  bis  making  a  successful  impression  on  the  minds  of  hearers, 
prepared  by  what  has  gone  before.  But  this  rule  is  not  to  be  always 
followed.  For  if  he  distrusts  his  cause,  and  has  but  one  material  argu- 
ment on  which  to  lay  the  stress,  putting  less  confidence  in  the  rest,  in  this 
case,  it  is  often  proper  for  him  to  place  this  material  argument  in  the 
front ;  to  preoccupy  the  hearers  early,  and  make  the  strongest  effort  at 
first';  that,  having  removed  prejudices,  and  disposed  them  to  be  favour- 
able, the  rest  of  his  reasoning  may  be  listened  to  with  more  candour. 
When  it  happens,  that  amidst  a  variety  of  arguments,  there  are  one  or 
two  which  we  are  sensible  are  more  inconclusive  than  tbe  rest,  and  yet 
proper  to  be  used,  Cicero  advises  to  place  these  in  the  middle,  as  a  station 
less  conspicuous  than  either  the  beginning,  or  the  end,  of  the  train  of 
reasoning. 

In  the  third  place,  when  our  arguments  are  strong  and  satisfactory,  the 
more  they  are  distinguished  and  treated  apart  from  each  other,  the  better. 
Each  can  then  bear  to  be  brought  out  by  itself,  placed  in  its  full  light, 
amplified  and  rested  upon.  But  when  our  arguments  are  doubtful,  and 
only  of  the  presumptive  kind,  it  is  safer  to  throw  them  together  in  a 
crowd, and  to  run  them  into  one  another : ''  ut  quae  sunt  natura  imbecilla," 
as  Quintilian  speaks,  *'  mutuo  auxilio  sustineantur  ;"  though  infirm  of 
themselves,  they  may  serve  mutually  to  prop  each  other.  He  gives  a 
good  example,  in  the  case  of  one  who  was  accused  of  murdering  a  re- 
lation, to  whom  he  was  heir.  Direct  proof  was  wanting :  but,  *'  you  ex- 
pected a  succession,  and  a  great  succession ;  you  were  in  distrest  circum- 
stances ;  you  were  pushed  to  the  utmost  by  your  creditors  :  you  had  of- 
fended your  relation,  who  had  made  you  his  heir  ;  you  knew  that  he  was 
just  then  intending  to  alter  his  will  ;  no  time  was  to  be  lost.  Each  of 
these  particulars,  by  itself,  says  the  author,  "  is  inconclusive  ;  but  when 
they  were  assembled  in  one  groupe,  they  have  effect.'* 

Of  the  distinct  amplification  of  one  persuasive  argument,  we  have  a 
most  beautiful  example  in  Cicero's  oration  for  Mil«.  The  argument  is 
taken  from  a  circumstance  of  time.  Milo  was  candidate  for  tbe  consul- 
ship ;  and  Clodius  was  killed  a  few  days  before  the  election.  He  asks, 
if  any  one  could  believ^  that  Milo  would  be  mad  enough  at  such  a  criti- 
cal time,  by  a  n\ost  odious  assassination,  to  alienate  from  himself  the 
favour  of  people,  whose  suffrages  he  was  so  anxiously  courting  ?  This 
argument,  the  moment  it  is  suggested,  appears  to  have  considerable 
weight.  But  it  was  not  enough,  simply  to  suggest  it ;  it  could  bear  to  be 
dwelt  upon,  and  brought  out  into  full  light.  The  orator,  therefore,  draws 
a  just  and  striking  picture  of  that  solicitous  attention  with  which  candi- 
dates, at  such  a  season,  always  found  it  necessary  to  cultivate  the  good 
opinion  of  the  people.  *'  Q,ub  tempore,"  says  he,  (*'  Scio  enim  quam  ti- 
mida  sit  ambitio,quantaque  et  quam  sollicita,  cupiditasconsolatds)  omnia, 
non  modo  quae  reprehendi  palam,  sed  etiam  quae  obscure  cogitari  pos- 
«unt,  timemus.  Rumorem,  fabulam  fictam  et  falsam,  perhorrescimus  ; 
era  omnium  atqoe  oculos  intuemur.  Nihil  enim  est  tam  tenerum,  tam 
aut  fragile  ant  fiexibile,  quam  voluntas  ergo  nos  sensusque  civium,  qui 
non  modo  improbitati  irascuntur  candidatorum,  sed  etiam  in  recte  factis 
saepe  fastidiunt."  From  all  which  he  most  justly  concludes,  '<  Huncdiem 
igitur  Cat»pi,  speratum  atque  exoptatum,  sibi  proponens  Milo,  crucntis 
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madibaB,  scelim  atqae  faciDus  prs  ne  ferens,  ad  ilia  centariaram  aaspicia 
Teniebat  ?  Quam  hoc  id  illo  mtnimam  credibile  !"*  Bat  though  such 
ampIiikatioD  as  thA  be  extremely  beautiful,  I  must  add  a  caution. 

ID  the  fourth  place,  against  ezlending  arguments  too  far,  and  multiply- 
ing them  too  much.  This  serves  rather  to  render  a  cause  suspected, 
than  to  give  it  weight.  An  unnecessary  multiplicity  of  arguments  both 
burdens  the  memory,  and  detracts  from  the  weight  of  that  conviction 
which  a  few  well-chosen  arguments  carry.  It  is  to  be  observed  too,  that 
in  the  amplification  of  arguments,  a  diffuse  and  spreading  method,  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  reasonable  illustration,  is  always  enfeebling.  ^  It^es 
off  greatly  from^at  '*'vis  et  acumen,"  which  should  be  the  distinguish- 
ing character  of  the  argumentative  part  of  a  discourse.  When  a  speaker 
dwells  long  on  a  favourite  argument,  and  seeks  to  turn  it  into  every  pos- 
>  sible  light,  it  almost  always  happens,  that,  fatigued  with  the  effort,  he 
loses  the  spirit  with  which  he  set  out ;  and  concludes  with  feebleness 
what  he  began  with  force.  There  is  a  proper  temperance  in  reasonings 
as  there  is  in  other  parts  of  a  discourse. 

After  due  attention  given  to  the  proper  arrangement  of  arguments, 
what  is  next  requisite  for  their  success,  is  to  express  them  in  such  a  style, 
and  to  deliver  them  in  such  a  manner,  as  shall  give  them  full  force.  On 
these  heads  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  directions  I  have  given  in 
treating  of  style,  in  former  lectures  ;  and  to  the  directions  I  am  after- 
ward to  give  concerning  pvonunciation  and  delivery. 

I  proceed,  therefore,  next,  to  another  essential  part  of  discourse 
which  I  mentioned  as  the  fiilh  in  order,  that  is,  the  pathetic  ;  in  which, 
if  any  where,  eloquence  reigns,  and  exerts  its  power.  I  shall  not,  in 
beginning  this  bead,  take  up  time  in  combating  the  scruples  of  those 
who  have  moved  a  question,  whether  it  be  consistent  with  fairness  and 
candour  in  a  public  speaker,  to  address  the  passions  of  his  audience  ? 
This  is  a  question  about  words  alone,  and  which  common  sense  easily 
determmes.  In  inquiries  after  mere  truth,  in  matters  of  simple  infor- 
mation and  instruction,  there  is  no  question  that  the  passions  have  no 
concern,  and  that  all  attemfits  to  move  them  are  absurd.  Wherever 
conviction  is  the  object,  it  is  the  understanding  alone  that  is  to  be  applied 
to.  It  is  by  argument  and  reasoning,  that  one  man  attempts  to  satisfy 
another  of  what  is  true,  or  right,  or  just ;  but  if  persuasion  be  the  ob- 
ject, the  case  is  changed.  In  all  that  relates  to^ractice,  there  is  no  man 
who  seriously  means  to  persuade  another,  but  addresses  himself  to  his 
passions  more  or  less  ;  for  this  plain  reason,  that  passions  are  the  great 
springs  of  human  action.  The  most  virtuous  man,  in  treating  of  the 
most  virtuous  subject,  seeks  to  touch  the  heart  of  him  to  whom  he 
speaks  ;  and  makes  no  scruple  to  raise  his  indignation  at  injustice,  or  . 
his  piQr  to  the  distressed,  though  pity  and  indignation  be  passions. 

"  **  Weil  do  I  know  to  what  length  the  timidity  goes  of  sach  as  are  candidates  for 
public  office?,  nnd  bow  many  anxious  cares  and  attentions,  a  canvass  for  the  consul- 
ship necessarily  carries  along  with  it.  Oo  such  an  occasion,  we  are  afraid  not  only 
of  what  we  rfiav  openly  be  reproached  with,  but  of  wbmt  others  may  think  of  us  in 
secret.  The  slightest  rumour,  the  most  improbable  tale  that  can  be  devised  to  our 
prejudice,  alarms  and  disconcerts  us.  We  study  the  countenance,  and  the  looks, 
o(  all  around  us.  For  notbiug  is  so  delicate,  so  frail  and  uncertain,  as  the  public 
favour.  Our  fellow-citizens  notonly  are  justly  offended  with  tb«  vices  of  candidates, 
but  even,  on  occasion  of  meritorious  actions,  are  apt  to  conceive  eapricious  disgoiift 
Is^there  then  the  least  credibility  tliat  Milo,  after  having  so  long  fixed  bUattefltioa 
on  the  important  ^nd  wished-forday  of  election,  would  dare  to  have  apy  thooghts 
of  presenting  himself  before  the  augnet  assembly  of  the  people,  as  a  nrarderer  and 
aisassiti;  with  his  hjBin^s  Imbrued  in  blood  ^*' 
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la  treating  of  this  part  of  eloquence,  the  ancients  made  the  same  sort 
of  attempt  as  they  employed  with  respect  to  the  argumentative  part» 
in  order  to  bring  rhetoric  into  a  more  perfect  system.  They  inquired 
metaphysically  into  the  nature  of  every  passion ;  the^  gave  a  definition 
and  a  description  of  it ;  they  treated  of  its  causes,  its  effects,  and  its 
concomitants  :  and  (hence  deduced  rules  for  working  upon  it.  Aristotle 
in  particular  has,  in  his  Treatise  upon  Rhetoric,  discussed  the  nature  of 
the  passions  with  much  profoundness  and  subtilty  ;  and  what  he  has 
Vrritten  on  that  head,  may  be  read  with  no  small  profit,  as  a  valuable  piece 
of  moral  philosophy  ;  but  whether  it  will  have  any  effect  in  rendering 
an  orator  more  pathetic,  is  to  me  doubtful.  It  is  not,  I  am  afraid,  any 
philosophical  knowledge  of  the  passions,  that  can  confer  this  talent.  We 
must  be  indebted  for  it  to  nature,  a  certain  strong  and  happy  sensibility 
of  mind ;  and  one  may  be  a  most  thorough  adept  in  all  ttie  speculative 
knowledge  that  can  be  acquired  concerning  the  passions,  and  remain  at 
the  same  time  a  cold  and  dry  speaker.  The  use  of  rules  and  instructions 
on  this  or  any  other  part  6(  oratory,  is  not  to  supply  the  want  of  genius^ 
but  to  direct  it  where  it  is  found,  into  its  proper  channel ;  to  assist  it  in 
exerting  itself  with  most  advantage,  and  to  prevent  the  errors  and  extra* 
vagancies  into  which  it  is  sometimes  apt  to  run.  On  the  bead  of  the  pa-> 
thetic,  the  following  directions  appear  to  me  to  be  useful* 

The  first  is  to  consider  carefully,  whether  the  subject  admits  the  pa-^ 
thetic,  and  render  it  proper :  and  if  it  does,  what  part  of  the  discourse  is 
the  most  proper  for  attempting  it.  To  determine  these  points  belongs 
to  good  sense ;  for  it  is  evident,  that  there  are  many  subjects  which  admit 
not  the  pathetic  at  all,  and  that  even  in  those  ^batare  susceptible  of  it, 
an  attempt  to  excite  the  passions  in  the  wrong  place,  may  expose  an 
orator  to  ridicule.  All  that  can  be  said  in  general  is,  that  if  we  expect 
*  any  emotion  which  we  raise  to  have  a  lasting  effect,  we  must  be  oareful  to 
bring  over  to  our  side,  in  the  first  place,  the  understanding  and  judgment. 
The  bearers  must  be  convinced  that  there  are  good  and  sufficient  grounds 
for  their  entering  with  warmth  into  the  cause.  They  roust* be  able  to 
justify  to  themselves  the' passions  which  they  feel ;  and  remain  satisfied 
that  they  are  not  carried  away  by  mere  delusion.  Unless  their  minds 
be  brought  into  this  state,  although  they  may  have  been  heated  by  the 
orator's  discourse,  yet,  as  soon  as  he  ceases  to  speak,  they  will  resume 
their  ordinary  tone  of  thought ;  and  the  emotion  which  he  has  raised 
will  die  enthpely  away.  Hence  most  wrifteri  assign  the  pathetic  to  the 
peroration  or  conclusion,  as  its  natural  place ;  and,  no  doubt,  all  other 
thingi  being  equal,  this  is  the  impression  that  one  would  choose  to  make 
last,  leaving  the  minds  of  tlie  hearers  warmed  with  the  subject,  after 
argument  and  reasoning  bad  produced  their  full  effect :  but  wherever  it 
is  introduced,  I  must  advise, 

In  the  second  place,  Never  to  set  apart  a  head  of  a  discourse  in  form, 
for  raising  any  passion  ;  never  give  warning  that  you  are  about  to  be 
pathetic  ;  and  call  upon  your  hearers,  as  is  sometimes  done,  to  follow 
you  in  the  attempt.  This  almost  never  fails  to  prove  a  refrigerant  to 
passion.  It  puts  the  hearers  immediately  on  their  guard,  and  disposes 
them  for  criticising,  much  more  than  for  being  moved.  The  indirect 
method  of  making  an  impression  is  likely  to  be  more  successful,  when 
you  seize  the  critical  moment  that  is  favourable  to  emotion,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  discourse  it  occurs,  and  then,  after  due  preparation,  throw 
m  such  circumstances,  and  pVesent  such  glowing  images,  as  m^y  kindle 
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their  passions  before  they  are  aware.  This  can  often  be  done  more 
happily  in  a  few  sentences  inspired  by  natural  warmth,  than  in  a  long  and 
studied  address. 

in  the  third  pls^e,  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  there  is  ^a  great 
difference  between  showing  the  hearers  that  they  ought  to  be  moved, 
and  actually  mering  them.     This  distinction  is  not  sufficiently  attended 
to,  especially  by  preachers,  who,  if  they  have  a  head  in  their  sermon 
to  show  how  much  we  are  bound  to  be  grateful  to  God,  or  to  be  com- 
passionate to  the  distfest,  are  apt  to  imagine  this  to  be  a  pathetic  part. 
Kow,  all  the  ailments  yon  prtxluce  to  show  me,  why  it  is  my  duty, 
why  it  is  reasonable  and  nt,  that  I  should  be  mo?ed  in  a  certain  way,  go 
no  ferther  than  to  dispose  or  prepare  me  for  entering  into  such  an  emo- 
tion ;  but  they  do  not  actually  excite  it     To  every  emoti4Hi  or  passion, 
nature  has  adapted  a  set  of  corresponding  objects  ;  and,  without  setting 
these  before  the  mind,  it  is  not  in  the  power  of  any  orator  to  raise  that 
emotion.    I  am  warmed  with  gratitude,  I  am  touched  with  compassion, 
not  when  a  speaker  shows  ne  that  these  are  noble  dispositions,  and 
that  it  is  my  duty  to  feel  them ;  or  when  he  exclaims  against  me  for  my 
indifference  and  coldness.    All  this  time,  he  is  speaking  only  to  my 
reason  or  conscience.    He  must  describe  the  kindness  and  tenderness 
of  my  friend  ;  he  must  set  before  me  the  distress  suffered  bv  the  person 
for  whom  lie  would  interest  me ;  then,  and  not  till  then,  my  heart  begins 
to  be  touched,  mv  gratitude  or  my  compassion  begins  to  flow.    The 
foundation,  thereiore,  of  all  successful  execution  in  the  way  of  pathetic 
oratory  is,  to  paint  the  object  of  that  passion  which  we  wish  to  raise, 
in  the  most  natural  and  striking  manner ;    to  describe  it  with  such 
circumstances  as  are  likely  to  awaken  it  in  the  minds  of  others.    Every 
passion  is  most  strongly  excited  by  sensation  ;    as  anger  by  the  feeling 
of  an  injury,  or  the  presence  of  the  injurer.    Next  to  the  influence  of 
sense,  is  that  df  memory ;   and  next  to  memory,  is  the  influence  of 
the  imagination.    Of  this  power,  therefore,  the  orator  must  avail  him- 
self, so  as  to  strike  the  imagination  of  the  hearers  with  circumstances 
which,  in  lustre  and  steadiness,  resemble  thoie  of  sensation  and  remem- 
brance.   In  order  to  accomplish  this. 

In  the  fourth  [dace,  the  only  effectual  method  is,  to  be  moved  your- 
selves. There  are  u  thousand  interesting  circumstances  soggested  by 
real  passion,  which  no  art  can  imitate,  sind  no  refinement  can  supply. 
There  is  obviously  a  contagion  among  the  passions. 

Ut  rideatibtts  arrid«nt,  sk  llaotibiis  adiBeat, 
Homaoi  vuUus. 

The  interna]  emotion  of  the  speaker  adds  a  pathos  to  his  words,  his 
]mok»,  his  gestures,  and  his  whole  manner,  wliich  exerts  a  power  almost 
irresistible  over  those  who  hear  him.*  But  on  this  point,  though  the 
most  material  of  all,  I  shall  not  now  insist,  as  I  have  often  had  occasion 
before  to  show,  that  all  attempts  towards  becoming  pathetic,  when  we 
are  not  moved  ourselves,  expose  us  te  certain  ridicule. 

*  '*  Quid  enim  aliud  eat  cause  at  logentes,  in  recenti  dolore,  dissertissinie  qamr 
dam  exolamare  videantur ;  et  ira  nonunquam  in  indoctls  quoque  elbqaentiaiB  faaiit ; 
qnluB  quod  UUs  ioett  vb  mentU,  et  Teritas  ipsa  morniB  ?  quare  in  iit  que  verisiiallia 
afte  voliiBas,  tioHM  ipsi  similes  eoron  cnil  yere  patiantnr,  aieotUms ;  et  a  tali  ankae 
proftcisoatar  oratio  qualem  facere  juoicem  volet.  AAciamar  anteqaam  afieeie 
coaemar."  QimrcT.  lib.  (J. 
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QjMtiltao,  who  discotines  upon  this  sabject  with  much  goocTseate, 
takes  pams  to  infimn  as  of  the  method  which  he  used*  when  he  was  a 
public  speaker,  for  eoteriog  into  those  passioos  which  he  wanted  to 
excite  in  others ;  setting  l^fore  his  own  imagination  what  he  calls 
Phanianm,  or  Fitumesy  strong  pictures  of  the  distress  or  ind^i- 
ties  which  they  had  suffered,  whose  cause  he  was  to  plead,  and  for 
whom  he  was  to  interest  his  hearers  ;  dwelling  npon  these,  and  patting 
himself  in  their  situation,  till  he  was  affected  bj  a  passion,  similar  to 
that  which  the  persons  themselves  had  felt.*  To  this  method  he  attri- 
butes all  the  success  he  ever  had  in  public  speaking  ;  and  there  cdn  be 
no  doobt,  that  whatever  tends  to  increase  an  orator's  sensibiKtj,  will 
add  greativ  to  his  pathetic  powers. 

In  the  fifth  place.  It  is  necessary  to  attend  to  the  proper  language  of 
the  passioos.  We  should  observe  in  what  manner  my  one  expresses 
himself  who  is  under  the  power  of  a  real  and  strong  passion  ;  and  we 
shall  always  find  his  language  unaffected  and  simple.  It  may  be  ani- 
mated. Indeed,  with  bold  and  strong  figures,  but  it  will  have  no  orriament 
or  finery.  He  is  not  at  leisure  to  follow  out  the  play  of  imagination. 
His  mind  being  wholly  seized  by  one  object  which  bas  heated  it,  fae'has 
no  other  aim,  but  to  represent  that,  in  all  its  circumstances,  as  strongly 
as  he  feels  it.  This  must  be  the  style  of*  the  orator,  when  he  would  be 
pathetic  ;  and  this  will  be  his  style,  if  he  speaks  from  real  feeling ;  bold, 
ardent,  simple.  No  sort  of  descri|nion  will  Aen  succeed,  but  what  is 
written  <^  fervente  calamo."  If  he  stay  till  he  can  work  up  his  style, 
and  polish  and  adorn  it,  he  will  infidlibly  cool  his  own  ardour ;  and  then 
be  will  touch  the  heart  no  more.  His  composition  will  become  frigid  ; 
it  will  be  the  language  of  one  who  describes,  but  who  does  not  feel.  We 
must  take  notice,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  painting  to  the 
imagination,  and  painting  to  the  heart.  The  one  may  be  done  coolly, 
and  at  leisure ;  the  other  must  always  be  rapid  and  ardent.  In  the 
former,  art  and  labour  may  be  suffered  to  appear ;  in  the  latter,  it« 
e£tecrcan  follow,  unless  it  seem  to  be  the  work  of  nature  only. 

In  the  sixth  place,  Avoid  interweaving  any  thing  of  a  foreign  nature 
with  the  pathetic  part  of  a  discourse.  Beware  of  all  digressions,  which 
amy  interrupt  or  torn  aside  the  natural  course  of  the  passions,  when 
once  it  begins  to  rise  and  swell.  Sacrifice  all  beauties,  however  bright 
and  showy,  whieh  wotfld  divert  the  mind  from  the  principal  object,  and 
which  would  amufe  the  imagination,  rather  than  touch  the  heart.  Hence 
comparisons  are  always  dangerous,  and  generally  quite  improper,  in  the 
midst  of  passion.  Beware  even  of  reasoning  unseasonably  ^  br,  at  least, 
of  carrying  on  a  long  and  subtile  train  of  reasoning,  on  occasions  when 
the  principal  aim  is  to  excite  warm  emotions. 

In  the  last  place.  Never  attempt  prolonging  the  pathetic  too  much. 
Warm  emotions  are  too  violent  to  be  lasting.!     Study  the  proper  time  of 

^  *<  Ut  bominem  occissiim  querar ,  non  omnia  quae  in  re  present!  accfdisse  crcdibilc 
6ftt  in  oculis  babebo  ?  Non  percossor  iJle  subitus  erumpet  ?  non  ex(mvcscct  clrruni- 
ventusP  exclamabit,  vel  iiogabit,  vet  fbgiet  ?  non  f«rientcm,'non  conoidentem  vU 
debo  ?  non  animo  sanguis,  et  paUoff  etgeniitu8,ex1reiniis  denique  expirantis  hiatus, 
kisidet  ? — Ubi  veto  UMseratioDe  opas  erit,  nobis  ca  de  quibiisii>i«riniar  accldisse  ere- 
dannis  atque  id  animo  nostro  pertuadeamus.  Nos  iIJi  simus,  qaos  gravia,  indignia, 
(ristia,  pa8SOB<|iieramor.  Nee  ugamus,  rem  ooasi  alieuaiQ  ;  s«d  assuraamus  param- 
per  ilium  dolo'rem.    Ita  dicemiis  qiue  in  simili  nostro  casu  dioCuri  essemas."  Lib.  6. 

t  <*  Nunquam  debet  esse  longs  roiseratio  ;  nam  cum  veros  dolores  mitiget  tem- 
pus,  citius  evanescati  oecesM  est  ilia,  qnam  dicendo  effinximos,  imago  :  in  qua,  ti 
moraroar,  laerymisfatigator  auditor;  strequiescit  et  ab  illo  quern  ceperat  iropetu,  in 
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inakiog  a  retreat ;  of  making  a  transition  from  tbe  passionate  to  ttecalm 
tone  ;  in  snch  a  manner,  however,  as  todescend  without  falling,  by  keep- 
ing np  tbe  same  strain  of  sentiment  that  was  carried  on  before,  though 
DOW  expressing  it  with  much  moderation.  Above  all  things,  beware  of 
straining  passion  too  far  ;  of  attempting  to  raise  it  to  unnatural  heights. 
Preserve  always  a  due  regard  to  what  the  hearers  will  bear  ;  and  re- 
member, that  he  who  stops  not  at  the  proper  point ;  who  attempts  to 
earry  them  farther,  in  passion,  than  they  will  follow  him,  destroys  his 
whole  design.^  By  endeavouring  to  warm  them  too  much,  he  takes  the 
most  effectual  method  of  freezing  them  completely. 

paving  given  these  rules  concerning  the  pathetic,  I  shall  give  one  ex- 
ample from  Cicero,  which  will  serve  to  illustrate  several  of  them,  per- 
ticutarly  the  last.  It  shall  be  taken  from  his  last  oration  against  Verres, 
wherein  he  describes  the  cruelty  exercised  by  Verres,  when  governor 
of  Sicily,  against  one  Gavins,  a  Roman  citizen.  This  Gavins  had  made 
bis  escape  from  prison,  into  wbich  he  had  been  thrown  bv  tbe  governor : 
and  wlien  just  embarking  at  Messina,  thinking  himself  now  safe,  haa 
uttered  some  threats,  that  when  he  had  once  arrived  at  Rome,  Verres 
should  hear  of  liim»  and  be  brought  to  account  for  having  put  a  Roman 
citizen  in  chains.  The  chief  magistrate  of  Messina,  a  creature  of 
Verres's,  iosfantly  apprehends  him,  and  gives  information  of  his  threat* 
eniogs.  The  behaviour  of  Verres,  on  this  occasion,  is  described  in  the 
most  picturesque  manher,  and  with  all  the  colours  which  were  proper,  in 
order  to  exctte  against  him  the  public  indigoatioD.  He  thanks  the  magis- 
trate of  Messina  for  his  diligence.  Filled  with  rage,  he  corner  into  tbe  * 
forum  ;  orders  Gavtus  to  be  brought  forth,  the  executioners  to  attend, 
dnd  against  the  laws,  and  contrary  to  the  well-known  privileges  of  a 
Roihan  citizen,  commands  him  to  be  stripped  naked,  bound,  and  scoui^ed 
publicly  in  a  cruel  manner.  Cicero  then  proceeds  thus  ;  **  Ca^ebaiur 
virgis,  in  medio  foi*o  Messans,  civ  is  Romanus,  Judices  t*'  every  word 
rises  above  another  in  describing  this  flagrant  enormity ;  and,  **  Judices," 
is  brought  out  at  the  end  with  the  greatest  propriety ;  "  Cedebater  virgis, 
ft  medio  foro  Messanae,  civis  Romannd,  Judices  ?  cum  interea,  nullus 
g^mitus,  nulla  vox  alia  istius  miseri,  inter  dolorem  crepitumque  pli^- 
Tum  audiebatur,  nisi  haec,  civis  Romanus  sum.  Hac  se  commemoratione 
eivitntis,  omnia  verbera  depulsurum  a  corpore  arbitrabatur.  Is  non 
modo  hoc  non  perfecit,  ut  virgarum  vim  deprecaretur,  sed  cum  implora* 
ret  ssBpius  usurparetque  nomen  civis,  crux,  crux  inqoam,  infelici  isto  et 
oerumnoso,  qui  nunquam,  istam  potestatem  viderat,  comparabatur.  O  no- 
men  dulcellbertatis !  Ojus  eximium  noisitrx  civitatis!  O  lex  Porcia,  le- 
gesque  Sempronis ! — Huccioe  omnia  tandem  reciderunt,  ut  civis  Ro- 
manus, in  provincia  popoli  Romani,  in  oppido  fijederatorum,  ab  eo  qui 
beneficio  populi  Roman!  fasces  et  secures  haberet,  delegatus,  in  foro, 
▼irgls  cffirferetur."* 

ratlonem  redit.  Non  patiarour  igitur  frlgescere  hoc  opus ;  etefifectum,  cam  ad  sum- 
mum  perduierimus,  relinqoamos ;  nee  sper^mus  foi-e,  ut  aliena  mala  qubqaam  d^ 
ploret."  "    QuiKCT.  lib.  0- 

*  <'  In  the  midst  of  the  market-place  of  Mussina,  a  Roman  citizen,  O  Judges !  was 
cruelly  scourged  with  rods  ;  when,  in  tbe  mean  tiipe,  aipidst  tbe  noise  of  the  blows 
which  he  suflfered.  oo  voice,  no  complaint  of  this  unhappy  man  was  heard,  except 
this  exclamation,  Brtmember  that  I  am  a  Roman  citisen  !  Bv  pleadine  this  pi^^i^^ 
of  his  birthright,  he  hoped  to  have  stopped  the  strokes  of  the  executioner.  Bjst  fn 
hopes  were  vain  ;  Ibr  so  far  was  he  from  being  able  to  obtain  thereby  any  mitigation 
of  his  torture,  that  when  he  continued  to  repent  this  excUmation,  ^d  to  plcSd  tbe 
fi^ts  of  a  citizen,  a  cross,  a  cross,  I  say,  was  preparing  to  be  set  up  for  the  etecq* 
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Nothing  can  be  finer,  nor  better  conducted  than  this  |>a8taj;e.  The 
circQiQstances  are  well  chosen  for  exciting  both  the  compassion  of  his 
lasers  for  Gavins,  and  their  indignation  against  Verres.  The  stjle 
18  simple  ;  and  the  passionate  exclamation,  the  address  to  liberty  and  the 
laws,  18  well  timed,  and  in  the  proper  style  of  passion.  The  orator  goes 
on  to  exaggerate  Verres's  cruelty  still  farther,  by  another  very  striking 
circumstance.  He  ordered  a  gibbet  to  be  erected  for  Gavius,  not  in  the 
common  place  of  execution,  bat  just  by  the  sea-shore  j  over  against  the 
coast  of  Italy.  '*  Lei  him,"  said  he,  *'  who  boasta  so  much  of  his  being  a 
Roman  citizen,  take  a  view  from  his  gibbet  of  his  own  country.— This 
base  insult  over  «  dying  man  is  the  least  part  of  his  guilt  It  Was  not  Ga- 
vius alone  that  Verres  meant  to  insult ;  but  it  was  yoo,  O  Romans !  it 
was  every  citizen  who  now  hears  me ;  in  the  peraon  of  Gavius,  he  scoffed 
at  your  rights,  and  showed  in  what  contempt  he  held  the  Roman  name, 
and  Roman  liberties." 

Hitherto  all  is  beautiful,  animated,  pathetic;  and  the  model  would 
liave  been  perfed,  if  Cicero  had  stopped  at  this  point  But  his  redun- 
dant and  florid  genius  carried  him  farther.  He  must  needs  interest,  not 
his  bearers  only,  bnt-  the  beasts,  the  mountains,  and  the  stones,  against 
Verres ;  * '  Si  bee  non  ad  cives  Romanos,  non  ad  amicus  nostrse  civitatis, 
aon  ad  eos  qoii  populi  RooMmi  nomen  audissent ;  denique  si  non  ad  homi- 
nes, verum  ad  bestias ;  atque  ut  longius  progrediar,  si  in  aliqua  desertis- 
flima  solitudine,  adsaxaet  ad  scopulos  hsc  conqueri  et  depjorare  vellem, 
tamen  omnia  rauta  atque  inanima,  tanta  et  tarn  indigna  rerum  atrocitate 
commoverentur.'"*  This,  with  all  the  deference  due  to  so  eloquent  an 
orator,  we  must  pronounce  to  be  declamatory,  not  pathetic.  This  is 
straining  the  lan^age  of  passion  too  far.  Every  hearer  sees  this  imme- 
diately to  be  a  studied  figure  of  rhetoric ;  it  may  amuse  him,  but  in- 
stead of  inflaming  htm  more,  it,  in  truth,  coob  his  passion.  So  danger- 
ous it  is  to  give  scope  to  a  flowery  imagination,  when  one  intends  to 
make  a  strong  and  passionate  impression. 

No  other  part  of  discourse  remains  now  to  be  treated  of,  except  the 
peroration,  or  conclusion.  Concerning  this,  it  is  needless  to  say  much, 
because  it  must  vary  considerably,  according  to  the  strain  of  the  prece- 
ding discourse.  SoooetimeS)  the  whole  pathetic  part  comes  in  most  pro- 
perly at  the  peroration.  Sometimkes,  when  the  discourse  has  been  en- 
tirely argumentative,  it  is  fit  to  conclude  with  summing  up  the  arguments, 
placing  them  in  one  view,  and  leaving  the  impression  of  them,  full  and 
strong,  on  the  mind  of  the  audience.  For  the  great  rule  of  a  conclu-  ' 
sion,  and  what  nature  obviously  suggests,  is,  to  place  that  last  on  which 
we  choose  that  the  atreogth  of  our  cause  should  rest. 

In  sermons,  inferences  from  what  has  been  said,  make  a  common  con-  ' 

Iron  of  this  anfortunate  penon,  who  never  before  had  beheld  that  instrament  of  cruel 
death.  O  sacred  and  boooared  name  of  liberty  !  O  boasted  and  revered  privilege 
of  a  Komao  citizen  !  O  ye  Porcian  and  SemprOnian  laws  !  to  this  issue  have  ye  all 
come,  that  a  citizep  of  Rome,  in  a  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  wHhin  an  allied 
city,  snould  publicly' in  a  market-place,  be  loaded  with  chains,  and  beatea  with  rods,  ' 
at  the  command  ot  one  who,  from  the  faevour  of  the  Ronan  people  alone,  derived 
all  bis  authority  and  ensigns  of  power  !*' 

*  *^  Were  I  employed  in  lamenting  tl^ose*inst^nces  of  an  atrociom  oppression  and 
crodty,  not  among  an  assembly  of  Roman  citizens,  not  among;  the  alKes  of  our 
state,  not  among  those  who  ^ad  ever  heard  the  name  of  the  Roman  people,  not 
even  among  human  creatures,  but  in  the  midst  of  tne  brute  creation  ;  and  to  go 
farther,  were  I  pouring  forth  my  Idmentations  to  the  stones^  and  to  the  roeks,  in 
some  remote  and  desert  wilderness,  even  those  mytfi  and  inanimMe  beings  would;  • 
at  the  recital  of  sQch  shocking  indignities,  be  thrown  into  commotion;" 
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elusion.  With  regard  to  theie,  care  shoald  be  taken  oot  cnAj^baX  they 
rise  natorallj,  bat,  (what  is  less  coomdodIj  attended  to)  that  they  shoald 
so  much  agree  with  the  straio  of  sentiment  thronghont  the  disoonrte,  m 
not  to  break  the  unity  of  the  sermon.  For  inferences,  how  jostlj  soe?<er 
they  mav  be  deduced  from  the  doctrine  of  the  text,  yet  have  a  bod 
efiect,  if  at  the  conclusion  of  a  discourse,  they  introduce  some  subject 
altogether  new,  and  turn  off  our  attention  from  the  main  object  to  which 
the  preacher  had  directed  our  thoughts.  They  appear,  in  this  case,  like 
excrescences  jutting  out  from  the  body,  which  had  better  have  been 
wanted ;  and  tend  to  enfeeble  the  impression  which  the  compositm, 
as  a  whole,  is  calculated  to  osake. 

The  most  eloquent,  of  the  French,  perhaps,  indeed,  of  dl  modem 
orators,  Bossoet,  bishop  of  Meaux,  terminates  in  a  rery  moving  manner, 
his  funeral  oration  on  the  great  prince  of  Cond^,  with  thb  return  npon 
himself,  ancWhis  old  age :  '^  Accept,  O  prince !  these  kst  efforts  m  a 
voice  which  you  onee  well  knew.  With  you,  all  inj  funeral  discounses 
are  now  to  end.  Instead  of  deploring  the  death  of  others,  heneefortfa, 
it  shall  be  my  study  to  learn  from  you,  how  my  own  may  be  blessed. 
Happy,  if  warned  by  those  gray  hairs,  of  the  account  which  I  must 
soon  give  of  my  ministry,  I  reserve,  solely,  for  that  flock  whom  1  ought 
to  feed  with  the  word  of  life,  the  feeble  remains  of  a  voice  which  now 
trembles,  and  of  an  ardour,  which  is  now  on  the  point  of  being  eztinct.^^ 
In  all  discourses  it  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  hit  the  precise  time 
of  concluding  so  as  to  bring  our  discourse  just  to  a  point ;  neither  end- 
ing  abruptly  and  unexpectedly  ;  nor  disappointing  the  expectation  of 
the  hearers,  when  they  look  for  our  being  done  ;  and  continuing  to  hover 
round  and  round  the  conclusion  till  they  become  heartily  tired  of  as. 
We  should  endeavour  to  go  off  with  a  good  grace  ;  not  to  end  with  a 
'  languishing  and  drawling  sentence;  but  to  close  with  dignity  and  spirit, 
that  we  may  leave  the  minds  of  the  hearers  warm  ;  and  dismiss  them 
with  a  favourable  impression  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  speaker. 


LECTURE  XXXIIL 


PRONUNCIATION,  OR  DELIVERY. 

Having  treated  of  several  general  heads  relating  to  eloquence,  or 
public  speaking,  I  now  proceed  to  another  very  important  part  of  the 
subject  yet  remaining,  that  is,  the  pronunciation  or  delivery  of  a  dis* 
course.  How  much  stress  was  laid  upon  this  by  the  most  eloquent  of 
all  orators,  Demosthenes,  appears  from  a  noted  saying  of  his,  related  both 
by  Cicero  and  Quintilian  ;    when  being  asked  what  wts  the  first  point 

'"*  "  Agrees  oes  deraiers  efforts  d'uoe  vois  4)ue  vous  fiU  coonue.  Vood  mettres  fin 
a  tous  ces  discoori.  Au  lieu  de  d^toter  ia  mort  des  aatres,  Grand  Prince  !  dorena- 
vant  je  veax  appreodre  de  voiis,  k  f%Ddre  ia  mienne  ^inte.  Heureux,  si  averti  par 
cec  cUeveux  blanct,  du  compte  aae  je  dois  reodre  de  mon  administration,  je  reserve 
au  troupeau  que  je  dois  nourfir  de  la  parole  de  vie,  les  rentes,  d*uoe  voix  que  toiabe, 
el  d*ittie  ardeur  qui  a'Melnt" — These  are  tke  last  sentences  of  that  oration  :  but  the 
whole  of  the  peroration  from  that  passage,  <<  Venes,  peujples>¥enes  roaiBtenaBt,"'&e« 
though  it  is  too  loiig  for  Insertion,  is  a  great  masterpiece  of  pathetic  eUiqneace.  ' 
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ill  oratoiy  ?  be  answered,  dttirery ;  aod  being  asked  what  was  the 
second  ?  and  afterward,  what  was  the  third  ?  he  still  answered,  deli- 
▼erjr.  There  is  no  wonder,  that  he  should  ba?e  rated  this  so  high,  and 
that  for  improving  himself  in  it,  he  shonld  have  employed  those  assidn- 
00s  and  painful  labonrs,  which  all  the  ancients  take  so  much  notice  of  9 
for,  bejond  doubt,  nothing  there  is  of  more  importance.  To  super- 
ficial thinkers,  the  management  of  the  voice  said  g^ture,  in  public 
speaking,  may  appear  to  relate  to  decoration  only,  and  to  be  one  of  the 
inierior  arts  of  catching  an  audience.  Bet  this  is  far  from  being  the 
case.  It  is  intimatdy  connected  with  what  is,  or  ooght  to  be,  the  end 
of  all  public  speaking,  persuasion ;  and  therefore  deserves  the  stody  of 
the  nsost  grave  and  serious  speakers  as  much  as  of  tboscf,  whose  only 
aim  it  is  to  please. 

For,  let  it  be  considered,  whenever  we  address  ourselves  to  others 
by  werdi,  our  intention  certainly  is  to  make  sosie  impressftn  on  those 
ta  whom  we  speak :  it  is  to  convey  to  them  our  own  ideas  and  emotions. 
Now  the  tone  of  our  voice,  o«r  looks  and  gestures,  interpret  our  ideas 
and  eauitions  no  less  than  words  do ;  nay,  the  impression  tbey  make  on 
others,  is  frequently  mvch  stronger  than  any  that  words  can  make. 
We  often  see  that  an  expressive  look,  or  a  passionate  cry,  unaccom* 
panied  by  words,  conveys  to  others  more  forcible  ideas,  and  roused 
within  them  stronger  passions,  than  can  be  communicated  by  the  most 
eloquent  discourse.  The  signification  of  our  sentiments,  made  by 
tones  and  geetufes,  has  this  advanti^  above  that  made  by  words,  that 
it  is  the  langtiage  of  nature.  It  is  that  method  of  interpreting  our 
mind»  which  nature  has  dictated  to  all,  and  whidi  is  understood  by  all ; 
whereas  words  are  only  arbitrary,  conventional  symbols  of  onr  ideas, 
and,  by  consequence,  must  make  a  more  feeble  impression.  So  true 
is  this,  that  to  render  words  fully  significant,  they  must,  almost  in  every 
case,  receive  some  aid  from  the  manner  of  pronunciation  and  delivery  ; 
and  be  who,  in  speaking,  should  employ  bare  words,  without  enforcing 
them  l^  proper  tones  and  accents,  would  leave  us  with  a  faint  and  in- 
distioct  impression,  often  with  a  doubtful  and  ambiguous  conception,  of 
what  he  had  delivered.  Nay,  so  close  is  the  connexion  between  cer- 
tain sentiments  and  Uie  proper  manner  of  pronotmcing  them,  that  he 
who  does  not  pronounce  them  after  that  numner,  can  never  persuade 
1189  that  he  behoves,  or  feels,  the  sentiments  themselves.  His  delivery 
may  be  such,  as  to  gite  this  lie  to  all  that  he  asserts.  When  Marcos 
Callidus  accused  one  of  an  attempt  lo  poison  him,  but  enforced  his 
accosation  in  a-lanfuid  manner,  and  without  any  warmth  or  earnestness 
of  delivery,  Cicero,  who  jpleaded  for  the  accused  person,  improved  this 
into  an  argument  of  the  falsity  of  the  charge,  '*  An  to,  M.  Callidi,  nisi 
fingeres,  sic  ageres  ?"  In  Sbakspeare's  Richard  11.  the  EHitcbess  of  * 
York  thus  impeaches  the  sincerity  of  her  husband : 

PiMds  lie  10  earnest  ? — Look  opon  his  face, 

HSf  eyes  do  drop  no  tears ;  bis  prayers  are  jest ; 

His  words  come  from  his  mouth  ;  ours,  from  our  breast ; 

He  prays  bAt  faintly,  and  would  be  denied  ; 

We  pray  with  heart  and  soul. 

But,  I  beliclVe  it  is  needless  to  say  any  more,  in  order  to  show  the  high 
importance  of  a  good  ddivery.    1  proceed,  therefore^  to  such  observa- 
tions as  appear  to  me  most  iu»ful  to  he  made  on  this  head. 
The  great  objects  which  every  public  speaker  will  naturally  have 
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in  bis  ^e  in  forming  his  deliverj,  are,  first,  to  speak  so  as  to  be  Mlv 
I  and  easily  understooid  by  all  who  bear  bim  ;  and  next,  to  speak  with 

^  grace  and  force  so  as  to  please  and  move  bis  audience.     Let  as  consider 

what  id  most  important  with  respect  to  each  of  these.* 
'  '  In  order  to  be  fully  and  easily  understood,  the  four  chief  requisites 

i  are,  a  due  degree  pf  loudness  of  voice  ;  distinctness  ;  slowness ;  and  pro- 

priety of  pronunciation. 

The  first  attention  of  every  public  speaker,  doubtlesa,  must  be  ta 
'  make  himself  be  heard  by  all  those  to  whom  he  speaks.     He  most  en- 

deavour to  fill  with  his  voice  the  space  occupied  by  the  assembly.  This 
power  of  voice,  it  may  be  thought,  is  wholly  a  natural  talent     It  is 
so  in  a  good  measure  ;  but,  however,  may  receive  considerable  assist* 
ance  from   art.     Much  depends  for  this  purpose  on  the  proper  pitch, 
and  management  of  the  voice.     Every  man  has  three  pitches  in  his 
voice  ;  the  high,  middle,  and  the  low  one.     The  high,  is  that  which 
be  uses  in  calling  aloud  to  some  one  at  a  distance.     The  low  is,  when 
he  approaches  to  a  whisper.     The  middle  is,  that  which  he  employs 
in  common  conversation,  and  which  he  should  generally  use  in  public 
discourse.     For  it  is  a  great  ^stake  to  imagine  that  one  must  take  the 
hidiest  pitch  of  his  voice,  in  order  to  be  well  heard  by  a  great  assembly. 
This  Is  confounding  two  things  which  are  different,  loudness,  or  strength 
of  sound,  with   the  key  or  note  on  which  we  speak.      A  speaker 
may  render  his  voice  louder,  without  altering  the  key  ;  and  we  shall 
always  be  able  to  give  most  body,  most  persevering  force  of  sound,  to 
that  pitch  ot  voice,  to  which  in   conversation   we  are  accustomed. 
Whereas,  by  setting  out  on  our  highest  pitch  or  key,  we  certainly  allow 
ourselves  less  compass,  and  are  likely  to  strain  our  voice  before  we 
have  done.     We  shall  ^tigue  ourselves,  and  speak  with  pain ;  and 
whenever  a  man  speaks  with  pain  to  himself,  he  is  always  beard  with 
pain  by  his  audience.  '  Give  the  voice  therefore  full  strength  and  swell 
of  sound  ;  bat  always  pitch  it  on  your  ordinary  speaking  key.    Make  it 
a  constant  rule  never  to  utter  a  greater  quantity  of  voice  than  you  can 
afford  without  pain  to  yourselves,  and  without  any  extraordinary  effort 
As  long  as  you  keep  within  these  bounds,  the  other  organs  of  speech 
will  be  at  libertjr  to  discharge  their  several  oflices  with  ease  ;  and  you 
will  always  have  four  voice  under  command.     But  whenever  you 
transgress  these  bounds,  yon  give  up  the  Ireins,  and  have  no  longer  ai^ 
management  of  it.     U  is  a  useful  rule  too,  in  order  to  be  well  bearop 
to  i^z  our  eye  on  some  of  the  most  distant  persons  in  the  assembly,  and 
to  consider  ourselves  as  speaking  ti)  them.  •  We  naturally  and  mechani- 
cally utter  our  words  with  such  a  degree  of  strength,  as  to  make  ourselves 
be  heard  by  one  to  whom  we  address  ourselves,  provided  he  be  within 
*the  reach  of  our  voice.    As  this  is  the  case  in  common  conversation,  it 
will  hold^lso  in  public  speaking.*     B.ut  remember,  that  in  public  as  yr^l 
as  in  conversation,  it  is  possible  to  offend  by  speaking  too  Iqud.     Tliis 
extreme  hurts  the  6ar,  by  making  the  voice  come  upon  it  in  rtimbKng, . 
•  indistinct  masses  ;  besides  its  giving  the  speaker  the  disagreeable  app^at- 
ance  of  one  whg  endeavours  to  compel  assent,  by  mere  vebemevice  and 
'   force  of  sound.  * 

In  the  next  place,  to  being  well  heard,  and  clearly  understood,  disfinct- 

*  On  this  whole  sobject,  Mr.  SheHdan's  Lectores  on  Elocution  are  very  wocthy 
of  befaig  o<)p«vlted  ;  and  several  hwits  are  here  taken  frooi  them. 
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ness  of  articuliltioD  contribtites  more)  perhaps,  Chai: 
soatKil.  The  quantity  of  sound  necessary  to  fil  ^€ 
smaller  than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  9nd  with  distinct 
of  a  weak  voice  will  make  it  reach  farther,  than  the  ( 
reach  without  it.  To  this,  therefore,  every  puUic  s] 
great  attention.  He  must  give  every  sound  which  he 
portion,  and  make  every  syllable,  and  even  every 
which  he  pronounces,  be  heard  distinctly  ;  without  si 
or  suppressing  any  of  the  proper  sounds. 

In  the  third  place,  in  order  to  articulate  distinctly,  n 
site  with  regard  to  the  speed  of  pronouncing.     Prec 
confounds  all  articulation,  and  all  meaning.     I  need 
that  there  may  be  also  an  extreme  on  the  opposite  s 
that  a  lifeless,  drawling  pronunciation,  which  allows 
hearers  to  be  always  outrunning  the  speaker,  must  ren< 
insipid  and  fatiguing.     But  the  extreme  of  speakin 
more  common,  and  requires  the  more  to  be  guarde 
when  it  has  grown  up  into  a  habit,  few  errors  are  no 
corrected.     To  pronounce  with  a  proper  degree  of 
full  and  clear  articulation,  is  the  first  thing  to.be  studii 
to  speak  in  public  :  and  cannot  be  too  much  recommeu 
a  pronunciation  gives  weight  and  dignity  to  their  discourse.     It  is  a  great 
assistance  to  the  voice,  by  the  pauses  and  rests  which  it  allows  it  mon^ 
easily  to  make  ;  and  it  enables  the  speaker  to  swell  all  his  sounds 'tK>th . 
with  more  force  and  more  music.     It  assists  him  also  in  preserving  a  due 
command  of  himself;  whereas  a  rapid  and  hurried  manner  is  apt  to 
excite  that  flutter  of  spirits,  which  is  the  greatest  enemy  to  all  Hght 
execution  in  the  way  of  oratory.     ^'.Promptnm  sit  os,''  says  Q^intiitan, 
"  non  prssceps,  moreratum,  non  lentum." 

After  these  fundamental  attentions  to  the  pitch  and  management  of  the 
voice,  to  distinct  articulation,  and  to  a  proper  degree  of  slowness  ofspeecb, 
what  a  public  speaker  must,  in  the  fonrtli  place,  study,  is,  propriety  of 
pronunciation  ;  or  the  giving  to  every  word  which  he  utters,  that  sound 
Tvhich  the  most  polite  usage  of  the  language  appropriates  to  it ;"  in  oppo- 
sition to  broad,  vulgar,  or  provincial  pronunciation.  This  is  requisite, 
both  for  speaking  intelligibly,  and  for  speaking  with  grace  or  beauty. 
Instructions  concerning  this  article,  can  be  given  bythelividg  voice 
only.  But  there  is  one  observation,  which  it  may  not  ^e  improper  fiere 
(o  make.  In  the  English Janguage,.every  word  which  consists  of'more 
syllablei  >le.     The  acccfl^  rests  some- 

times 01  lonant.     Seldom,  or  never,  is 

there  n  any  English  wond,  however 

long  ;  9  [uires  the  voiqe  to  mark  that 

syllable  ss  more  slightly  over  the  rest. 

Now,  hi  B  of  these  accents,  it  is  an  im- 

portant me  accent  in  public  speaking, 

as  in  coi  r  in  this  respect   When  they 

speak  in  public,  and  with  solemnity,  they  pronounce  the  syllables  in  a 
different  manner  from  what  they  do  at  other  times.  They  dwell  upon 
them,  and  protract  them  ;  they  multiply  accents  on  the  same  word :  from 
a  mistaken  notion,  that  it  gives  gravity  and  force  to  their  discourse,  and 
adds  to  the  pomp  of  public  declamation.  Whereas,  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  faults  that  can  be  committed  in  prontmciatton ;  it  makes  whaftis 

T  t 
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:a1  or  maathiDg  manoer ;  and  gtves  an  artificial  affected 
Kicl^  detracts  greatly  both  from  its  agreeableness  anil  its 

reatnext  of  those  higher  parts  of  delirery,  by  studyiog 
r  has  something  farther  in  view  than  merely  to  render 
ble,  and  seeks  to  give  grace  and  force  to  what  he  utters, 
comprised  nnder  foar  heads,  emphasis,  pauses,  tones, 
Let  me  only  premise,  in  general,  to  what  1  am  to  say 
,  that  attention  to  these  articles  of  delivery  is  by  no  means 
as  some  might  be  apt  to  imagine,  to  the  more  elaborate 
ts  of  a  discourse.  There  is,  perhaps,  as  great  attention 
s  much  skill  displayed,  in  adapting  emphasis,  pauses, 
es,  properly  to  calm  and  plain  speaking  ;  and  the  effect 
ceful  delivery  will,  in  erery  part  of  a  subject,  be  found 
nee  for  commanding  attention,  and  enforcing  what  is 

consider  emphasis ;  by  this,  is  meant  a  stronger  and 
^oice,  by  which  we  distinguish  the  accented  syllable  of 
some  word,  on  which  we  design  to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  show  how 
it  affects  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Sometimes  the  emphatic  word  must 
be  distinguished  by  a  particular  tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  stronger 
i^Qdnt.  On  the  right  management  of  the  emphasis,  depend  the  whole 
life  and  spirit  of  every  discourse.  If  no  emphasis  be  placed  on  any 
woi^,  not  only  is  discourse  rendered  heavy  and  lifeless,  but  the 
meaning  left  often  ambiguous.  If  the  emphasis  be  placed  wrong,  we 
pervert  and  confound  the  meaning  wholly.  To  give  a  common  instance  ; 
sQch  a  simple  question  as  this  :  **  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?"  is  ca- 
pable of  no  fewer  than  four  different  acceptations,  according  as  the  eoi- 
phasis  is  differently  placed  on  the  words.  If  it  be  pronounced  thus  : 
Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  the  answer  may  naturally  be,  No  ;  I  send 
my  servant  in  my  stead.  If  thus  ;  Do  you  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  Answer, 
No  ;  I  intend  to  walk.  Do  you  ride^o  town  to-day  ?  No  ;  I  ride  out  into 
the  fields.  Do  ^oi^  ride  to  town  to-day  ?  No ;  but  I  shall  to-morrow. 
In  like  manner,  in  solemn  discourse,  the  whole  force  and  beauty  of  an 
exjiression  often  depend  on  the  accented  word ;  and  we  may  present  to 
the  hearers  quite  different  views  of  the  same  sentiment,  by  placing  the 
emphasis  differently.     In  the  following  words  of  our  Saviour,  observe 

irdsar6 
keirdg- 
.  »e- 
naster. 
ersonal 
a^kiss  ? 
,  to  the 

e  great 
ir  study 
timents 
*  which  he  is  to  pronounce.     For  to  lay  the  emphasis  with  exact  propri- 
ety, is  a  constant  exercise  of  good  sense  and  attention.     It  is  far  from 
being  an  inconsiderable  attainment.     It  is  one  of  the  greatest  trials  of 
a  true  and  just  taste  ;  and  must  arise  from  feeling  delicately  ourselves, 
and  from  judging  accurately,  of  what  is  fittest  to  strike  the  feeling?  of 
others.    There  is  as  great  a  difference  between  a  chapter  of  the  Bible, 
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or  any  other  piece  of  plain  prose,  read  by  one  who  places  the  ae^ml 
emphases  everywhere  with  taste  and  judgment,  and  by  one.wfao  ne|^ects 
or  mistakes  them,  as  there  is  between  the  same  tune  played  by  the  most 
masterly  hand,  or  by  the  most  bangling  performer. 

In  all  prepared  discourses,  it  would  be  of  great  use,  if  they  weie  read 
ofer  or  rehearsed  in  private,  with  this  particular  view,  to  search  fortiie 
proper  emphasis  b^re  they  were  pronounced  in  public  ;  marking,  at 
the  same  time,  with  a  pen,  the  emphatical  words  in  every  sentence^  or  at 
least  in  the  most  weighty  and  afiectiog  parts  of  the  discourse,  and  fixi^ 
them  well  in  memory.  Were  this  attention  oflener  bestowed,  wer^this 
part  of  pronunciation  studied  with  more  exactness,  and  not  leA  to  th^ 
moment  of  delivery,  as  Js  commonly  done,  public  speakers  woukl  find 
their  care  abundantly  repaid,  by  the  remarkable  effects  which  it  would 
produce  upon  their  audience.  Let  me  caution,  at  the  same  time,  against 
one  error,  that  of  multiplying  emphatical  wordis  too  much.  It  is  only  1^ 
si  prudent  reserve  in  the  use  of  them,  that  we  can  give  them  any  weight. 
If  they  recur  top  often  ;  if  a  speaker  attempts  to  render  every  thing 
which  he  says  of  high  importance,  by  a  multitude  of  strong  emphases, 
we  soon  learn  to  pay  little  regard  to  them.  To  crowd,  every  sentence 
with  emphatical  words,  is  like  crowding  all  the  pages  of  a  book  with 
italic  characters,  which,  as  to  the  effect,  is  just  the  sune  with  using  no 
distinctions  at  all.  « 

Next  to  emphasis,  the  pauses  in  speaking  demand  attention.  These 
are  of  two  kinds  ;  first,  emphatical  pauses  ;  and  next,  such  as  mark  the 
distinctions  of  sense.  An  emphatical  payse  is  made,  after  something 
has  been  said  of  peculiar  moment,  and  oa  which  we  want  to  fix  the 
hearer^s  attention.  Sometimes,  before  such  a  thing  is  said,  wjb  usher  it 
in  with  a  pause  of  this  nature.  Such  pauses  have  the  same  effect,  as  a 
strong  emphasis,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  rules ;  especially 'to  (be 
caution  just  now  given,  of  not  repeating  them  too  frequently.  For  4s 
they  excite  uncommon  attention,  and  of  course  raise  expectauon,  if  the 
importance  of  the  matter  be  not  fully  .answerable  to  such  eaipectation, 
they  occasion  disappointment  and  disgust 

But  the  most  frequent  and  the  principal  use  of  pauses,  is  to  mark  the 
divisions  of  the  sense,  and  at  the  same  time  to  allow  the  speaker  to  draw 
his  breath ;  and  the  proper  and  graceful  adjustment  of  such  pauses,  is 
one  of  the  most  nice  and  difficult  articles  in  delivery.  In  all  public 
speaking  the  management  of  the  bresdh  requires  a  good  deal  of  care,  so 
as  not  to  be  obliged  to  divide  words  from  one  another,  which  have  so 
intimate  a  conn  exion  that  they  ought  to  be  pronounced  with  the  same 
breath  and  without  the  least  separation.  Many  a  sentence  is  miserably 
mangled,  and  the  force  of  the  emphasis  totally  lost,  by  divisions  being 
made  in  the  wrong  place.  To  avoid  this,  every  one  while  he  is  speak- 
ing, should  be  very  careful  to  provide  a  full  supply  of  breath  for  -what 
he  is  to  otter.  It  is  a  great  mistake  to  imagine,  that  the  breath  must  be 
drawn,  only  at  the  end  of  a  period,  when  the  voice  is  allowed  to  fall. 
It  may  easily  be  gathered  at  the  intervals  of  the  period,  when  the  voice 
is  only  suspended  for  a  moment ;  and  by  this  management,  one  may 
have  always  a  sufficient  stock  for  carrying  on  the  longest  sentence,  with- 
out improper  interruptions.  * 

If  any  one,  in  public  speaking,  shall  have  formed  to  himself  a  cer- 
tain melody  or  tone,  which  requires  rest  and  pauses  of  its  own,  distinct 
from  those  of  the  sense,  he  has.  undoubtedly,  contracted  one  of  tlje 
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ich  a  public  speaker  cao  fall.  It  is  tbe  seme  which 
the  pauses  of  the  Foice  ;  for  wherever  there  is  any 
I  of  the^  voice,  the  hearer  is  always  led  to  expect 
ndiug  in  the  lueaning.  Pauses  in  public  discourse, 
on  the  manner  in  which  We  utter  ourselves  in  ordl- 
^ersation ;  and  not  upon  the  stiff,  artificial  manner 
from  reading  books  according  to  the  common  pube- 
ral run  of  punctuation  is  very  arbitrary ;  often  capri* 
i  dictates  a  uniformity  of  tone  in  the  pauses,  which 
leable  ;  for  we  are  to  observe,  thai  to  render  pauses 
eive,  they  must  not  only  be  made  iu  the  right  place, 
panied  with  a  proper  tone  of  voice,  by  which  the 
ses  is  intimated ;  much  nK>re  thai\  by  the  length  of 
tvtr  be  exactly  measured.  Sometimes,  it  is  only  a 
suspension  of  voice  that  is  proper;  sometimes  a 
in  the  voice  is  required  ;  aiid  sometime^that  peculiar 
which  denotes  the  sentence  finished. '  In  all  these 
;ulate  ourselves,  by  attending  to  the*manner  in  which 
)  speak,  when  engaged  in  real  and  earnest  discourse 

itding  or  reciting  verse,  there  is  a  peculiar  difficulty 
Bs  justly.     The  difficulty  .arises  from  the  melody  of 
ss  to  the  ear  pauses  or  rests  of  its  own,  and  to  adjust 
I  properly  with  the  pauses  of  the  sense,  so  as  neither 
r  offend  the  understanding,  is  so  very  nice  a  matter, 
sr  we  so  seldom  meet  with  good  readers  of  poetry. 
Is  of  pauses  that  belong  to  the  music  of  verse ;  one 
i  end  of  the  line ;  and  the  otjher,  the  csesural  pause 
With  regard  to  the  pause  at  the  end  of  the  line, 
.which  marks  that  strain  or  verse  to  be  finished,  rhyme  renders  this 
always  seitstble,  and  in  some  measure  compels  us  to  obi 
ffrononcialion.     In  blank  verse,   wberie  there  is  a  greal 
mitted4)f  running  the  lines  into  one  another,  sometime 
suspension  in  the  sense,  it  has  been  made  a  question,  wl 
ing  such  verse  with  propriety,  any  regard  at  all  should 
close  of  a  hne  ?     On  t^e  stage,  where  the  appearance 
Terse  shoulcf  always  be  avoidcSd,  there  can,  I  think,  be 
the  close  of  such  lines  as  make  no  pause  in  the  sense 
rendered  perceptible  to  tbe  ear.      But  on  other  occas 
improper :  for  |rhat  is  the  use  of  melody,  or  for  what  ei 
composed  In  v^rse,  if  in  reading  his  lines,  we  snppres 
and  degrade  4b€m,  by  our  pronunciation,  into  mere  pro 
therefore,  certainly  to  read  blank  verse  so  as  to  make  e^ 
ble  to  the  ear.     At  tdie  same  time,  in  doing  so,  everj 
singsong  and  tone  must  be  carefully  guarded  against.     1 
line,  where  it  makes  m>  paase  in  the  meaning,  ought  to  1 
by  such  atone  as  is  used  in  finisbHig  » sentence  :  but  wit 
ting  the  voice  fall,  or  elevating  it,  it  should  be  marked 
slight  suspension  of  sound,  as  may  distinguish  the  passag 
to  another,  without  ilijuring  the  meaning. 

The  other  kind  of  musical  pause,  is  that  which  k 
about  the  middle  of  the  verse,  and  divides  it  into  two 
pause,  not  so  great  as  that  which,  belongs  to  the  close  c 
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Still  sensible  le  an  ordinary  ear.  This,  wbkb  is  ealled  the  csasnral 
pause,  in  the  French  heroic  verse,  falls  umibrDHy  in  the  middle  of  the 
line*  In  the  English,  it  may  fall  after  the  4tb,  dth,  6th,  er  7th  sylla- 
bles in  the  line,  and  no  other.  Where  the  verse  is  so  coostrncted,  that 
this  csesaral  paase  coincides  with  the  slightest  pause  or  division  in  the 
leose,  the  line  can  be  read  easily  ;  as  in  the  tw*  first  verses  9£  Mr. 
Pope^s  Biessiab,  * 

Y**  nymphs  of  Solyma !  tiegin  (be  §6ng  ; 
To  heavenly  themes,  sabUmer  straint  belongs 

Bat  if  it  shooid  happen  that  words,  which  have  snob  a  strict  and  inti- 
mate connexion,  as  not  to  bear  even^  a  momentar 
yided  from  one  another  by  this  caesaral  pause,  wc 
struggle  between  the  sense  and  the  soasd,  wb'ith  n 
read  such  lines  gracefully.  The  rule  of  proper  pi 
cases  is,  to  regard  only  the  passe  which  fbe*  sense 
the  line  acsoHin^y.  The  neglect  of  theesstral  | 
lines  sound  somewhat  nnharmonisnsly  :  but  the  e 
woFse,  if  the  sense  were  sacrificed  to  the  spuftd. 
foilowing  line  of  Milton, 


The  8 
the  third 
(hough, 
connects 
sixth  sy] 
Arbuthn^^.y 

I  sU,  with  fad  civility  I  read— 
The  ear  plainly  point3  out  the  cssural  pause  as  falling  after  ''  sad,'' 
the  4th  syllable.  But  it  would  be  very  bad  reading  to  d^ke  any  pause 
4&eve,  so  as  to  separate  ^'  sad"  and  '*  civility."  The  sense  admits  of  no 
other  pause  than  after  the  second  syllable  "  sit,"  whkh  therefore  must 
be  the  only  pause  made  in  th^  reaciibg. 

]  proceed  to  treat  nest  of  tones  in  pronunciation,  which  are  different 
both  froin  emphams  and  pauses ;  consisting  ip  the  modulation  of  the 
voice^he  notes  or  variations  of  sound  which  we  employ  in  public  speak- 
ing. How  much  of  the  propriety,  the  force  and  grace  of  discourse, 
must  depend  on  these,  will  appear  from  this  single  consideration  ;  that 
to  almost  every  sentiment  we  utter,  more  especially  to  every  strong  emo- 
tion, nature  hath  adapted  some  peculiar  tone  of  voice  ;  insomuch,  that 
he  who  should  tell  another  that  he  was  very  angrv,  or  much  grieved, 
in  a  tone  which  did  not  suit  such  emotions,  instead  of  being  believed, 
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proper  expression  of  tones,  therefore,  deserves  to  be  attentively  studied 
by  Qvery  one  who  would  be  a  successful  orator. 

The  greatest  and  most  material  instruction  which  can  be  given  for 
Hiis  purpose  is,'-  to  form  tones  of  public  speaking  upon  the  tones  of  seDsir 
ble  and  animated  conversation.  We  may  observe  that  evety  man,  when 
he  is^iQuch  id  earnest  in  common  dbcourse,  when  he  is  engaged  in  speak- 
ing on  some  subject  which  interests  him  nearly,  has  an  eloquent  or 
persuasive  tone  and  manner.  What  is  the  reason  of  our  being  often  so 
frigid  and  unpersuasive  in  public  discourse,  but  our  departing  from  the 

delivering  ourselves  in  an  affected  artificial 
re  absurd  than  to  imagine,  that  as  soon  as 
n  a  public  assembly,  he  is  instantly  to  lay 
expresses  himself  in  private ;  to  assume  a 
•  altogether  foreign  to  his  natural  manner. 
;  this  has  fiven  rise  to  cant  and  tedious 
js  of  modern  public  speaking,  especially  in 
om'qature :  and  sought  to  give  a  beauty  or 
ir  discourse,  by  substituting  certain  studied 
of  the  genuine  expressions  of  Mntiment, 
:ural  discour^.     Let  every  publib  speaker 
bethev  bo  speak  in  a  pfivate  room,  or  in^ 
gneat  assembly,  let  him  Temember  that  hel9till  speaks.  *  Follqiw  nature  : 
consider  4iqw  she  teaches  ypu  to  utter  any  sentiment  or  feeling  of  your 
heart,  sf  Imagine'a  subject  of  debate  started  In  nonvof^atitfo  among  grav6 
endwise  men,  and  yourself  bearing  a  sba^e  ini(«     Think  after  what  man- 
ner, with  what  tones  and  inflexions  of  voice,  you  would  ei|  such  an 
occasion  express  yourself,  when  ]^ou  were  nfest  in  earnest,  and  sought 
most  to  be  listened  to.     Carry  the^e  witli  you  to  the  bar,  to  the  pulpit, 
or  to  any  public  assembly  ;  let  these  be  the  foundation  of  your  mamer 
of  pronouncing  there  ;  and  you  will  take  the  surest  method  ef  rendering 
your  delivery  both  agreeable  and  persuasive. 

I  have  said,  let  these  conversation  tones  be  the  foundation  of  piS>lle 
pronunciation  ;  for,  on  some  6ccasions,  solemn  public  speaking  requfres 
them  to  be  exalted  beyond  the  strain  of  common  discourse.  In  a  ^rmal 
studied  oration,  the  elevation  of  the  style,  and  the  harniony  of  the  sei^- 
tences,  prompt,  almost  necessarily,  a  modulation  of  voice  more/ounded, 
and  bordering  more  upon  music,  than  conversation  admits.  Thh  gives 
rise  to  what  is  called  the  declaiming  manner.  But  though  this  mode  of 
pronunciation  runs  considerahly  beyond  ordinary  discourse,  yet  still  it 
must  have  for  its  basis,  the  natural  tones  of  grave  and  dignified  conver- 
sation. I  must  observe,  at  the  same  time,  that  the  constant  indulgence  of 
a  declamatory  manner,  is  not  favourable  either  to  good  composition,  or 
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eoDversatiOD.  Indeed  the  perfection  of  delivery  requires  both  these 
dififerent  manners,  that  of  speaking  with  liveliness  and  ease,  and  that  of 
declaiming  with  stateliness  and  dignity  to  be  possessed  by  one  man  ;  and 
to  be  employed  by  him,  according  as  the  different  parts  of  his  discourse 
require  either  the  one  or  the  other.  Tbis  is  a  perfection  which  not  maty 
attain ;  the  8;reate8t  part  of  public  speakers  allmving  their  delivery  to  be 
formed  together  accidentally  ;  according  as  some  turn  of  voice  appeart 
to  them  most  beautiful,  or  some  artificial  model  has  caught  tbeir  fancy  ; 
and  acquiring,  by  this 'means,  a  habit  of  pronunciation,  which  they  Ciiiy 
never  vary.  But  the  capital  direction,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten, 
is,  to  copy  the  proper  tones  for  expressing  every  sentiment  from  those 
which  nature  dictates  to  us,  in  conversation  with  others  ;  to  speak  always 
with  her  voice ;  and  not  to  form  to  ourselves  a  fantastic  ^public  manner^ 
from  an  absurd  fancy  of  its  being  more  beautif«l  than  a  natur«d  one.* 

It  now  remaihs  to  treat  of  gesture,  or  what  is  called  action  in  public 
discourse.  Some  natioas  animate  their  words  in  common  conversation, 
with  many  more  motions  of  the  body  than  others  do*  The  French^and 
the  Italians  are,  in  this  respect,  much  more  sprightly  (h%n  we.  But  th^re 
is  no  nation,  hardly  any  person,  so  phlegmatic*  as  not  to  accooipaay  tbaifc 
words  with  some  actions  and  gesticulations,  on  %\1  occjuiops,  ivtieo  tbey 
are  much  in  earnest.  It  is  therefore  unnaturel  in  a  public  weaker^  iils 
inconsistent  with  that  earnestness  and  seriousness  which  Tke^tvitfht  (o' 
show  in  all  affairs  of  moment,  to  remais  quite  unmoved  in  Lis  ou|w^d 
appearance  ;  and  to  let  the  woi;ds  dsopfrcmubis  mouth,  withosian^  et* 
pression  of  meaning,  or  warmth  in  mt  gesture^  •■".,' 

The  fundaojental  rule,  aa  to  propriety  q/*. actios,  i^  unddubtedly,  the 
jiarne  with  what  I  gave  as  to  propriety  of  toae.  Attend  to  th^  lQok» 
and  gestures,  m  lyhich  earnestness,  indignation,  com  passion  ;t)r  any  o(Uer 
emotion,  discovers  itself  to  most  adyaotagein  the  commpn  ii^e]:course 
of  men  ;  and  let  these  be  yoixr  model.  *  Some  of  ii^$  looks  dhd  ges-^ 
tures  are  eQmDH)n  to  all  m^n  ;  and  there  are  also  certain  jpecuUatRies 
of  mmi^er  which  distinguish  every  indiuidual.  A  public  speaker  must 
take  that  oUumer  which  is  most  oatpfaT  to  himself.  For  it  is  here  iuit 
as  in  lones.  It  is  not  the  business  of  a  speaker  to  form  to  himself  a 
certain  set  of  motions  and  ge«tu9es,  which  he  Ibinks  most  becoming  and 
sgr^eable,  afrd  to.  practise  these  ip  public,  without  their  having  any  Qor- 
respondeace  lo  the  manner  %vhich  is  natural  to  him  in  private.  His 
gestures  and  olodons  ought  all  to  carry  that  kind,  of  .expression  which 
nature  has  dictated  to  him ;  and,  unless  this  be  the  case,  it  is  impossible, 
by  means  of  any  study,  to  avoid  their  appearing  stiff  and  forced. 

However,  although  nature  must  be  the  groundwork,  I  admit,  that 
tber<ft  is  room  in  this  matter  for  some  study  and  art.  For  many  persons 
are  naturally  ungraceful  in  the  motions  which  they  make  ;  and  this  un- 
gracefulness  might,  in  part  at  least,  be  reformed  by  application  and 
care.  The  study  of  action  in  public  speaking,  consists  chiefly  in  guard- 
ing against  awkward  and  disagreeable  motions,  and  in  learning  to  per- 

*  '*  Loquere,*'  (says  an  author  of  the  last  century,  who  has  written  a  treatise  in 
verse,  de  Gcstu  et  Voce  Oratoris,) 

— — "  Loquere  ;  hoc  vitium  commune,  loquatur 

Ut  nemo  ;  at  tens&  declamitet  omnia  voce. 

Tn  loquere,  ut  mos  est  bominum  ;  boat  et  latrat  iUc ; 

Ille  nlulat ;  rudh  hie :  (fan  si  talia  diguum  est) 

Non  hominem  vox  nllasonat  ratione  loquentem."  * 

Joannes  Lucas,  de  Gestu  et  Voce,  L^).  ii.  Paris^  1675. 
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from  sucb  as  are  natural  to  the  speak/er,  in  the  most  becoming  manner. 

For  this  end,  it  has  heen  advised  by  writers  on  this  subject,  to  practise 

before  a  mirror,  where  one  may  see  and  judge  of  his  own  gestures.  But 

"   "  )0t  always  the  best  judges  of  the  gracefulness  of 

one  may  declaim  long  enough  before  a  mirror, 

r  his  iaults.     The  judgment  of  a  friend,  whose 

^  will  be  found  of  much  greater  adrantage  to 

>T  they  can  use.    With  regard  to  particular  rules 

ticulntion,  Qjuintilian  has  delivered  a  great  many, 

1  Uh  book  of  his  institutions  ;  and  all  the  modem 

ave  done  little  else  but  translate  them.    I  am  not 

S  delivered  either  by  the  voice  or  on  paper,  can 

ecsons  saw  them  exemplified  before  their  eyes.* 

T  on  this  head,  that  in  order  to,succeed  well  in 

e  necessary  than  for  a  speaker  to  guard  against 

its,  which  is  peculiarly  incident  to  those  who 

:.     He  must  endeavour  above  all  things  to  be 

f  himsdf.     For  this  end,  he  will  find  nothing  of 

stndy  to  become  wholly  engaged  in  his  subject ; 

iefts^  of  its  importance  or  seriousness  ;  to  be 

X  persuade,  than  to  please.     He  will  generally 

ling'  is  not  his  sole  npr  chief  aim.     This  is  the 

method  of  raisinf  one's  self  above  that  timid 

ill  eodienC^  which  is  so  ready  to  disconcert  « 

he  is  to  say,  and  as  to  his  manner  of  sayiig  it. 

thost  ao  earnost  admonition  to  guard  against  all 

afibctatioQ*  whici}  i^  (1^  ceii^n  ruin  of  good  deliv^ery .    Let  your  mail- 

oer^  wjiatev^r  it  is,  be  yoijr  ovn  }  neitlxr  imitated  Urom  another,  neir 

asapmed  upon  some  imaginary  modeU  wjbich  is  unnaturaHo  you.    Wha^ 

ever  is  native,  evea  though  ad^ompa^iied*  jrith  several  defects,  yet  is 

likely ^to  please;  because. it  shows  us. a  m^  ;    because  it  Jias  the 

appearance  of  coming  from  the  heart.     Wheteas,  a  delivery,  i^ended 

with  several  acquji:ed  graces  and  beauties,  if  itJbie  not  eas^y  and  free,  if 

it  .tietray  the  marks  of  {grt  and  affectation,  never  fai)s  to  dt^s^.  JTo 

t  The  few  following  hints  onl^  I  shall  adfeiUure  to  throw  out,  in  case  Ifayey  niaii^ 
be  of  any  service.  When  speaking  in  pubfic,  one  should  study  to  preserve  tfs  maca 
dignity  as  possible  in  the  whole  attitude  of  the  body.  An  ^eot  posture  is  ^nerall^ 
to*  be  chosen  <;  standing^firm,  sIS  as  to  have  the  fallestund  freest  comoianilaf  all  bis 
motions ;  any  inclination  wbtoh  is  used  should  be  forwards  towards  the  heai«rs«  < 
which  is  a  natural  expression  of  earnestness.  As  for  the  countenance,  the  chief' 
rule  is,  that  it  should  correspond  with  the  nature  of  the  discourse,  and  whes  no 
particular  emotion  is  expressed,  a  serious  and  manly  look  is  always  the  best.  The 
e^es  should  never  be  fixed  close  on  any  one  object,  but  move  easily  round  the  aur 
dience.  In  the  motions  made  with  the  hands,  consists  the  chief  part  of  gesture  ia 
speaking.  The  ancients  condemned  all  motions  performed  by  the  left  hand  alone  ; 
but  I  am  not  sensible  that  these  are  always  offensive,  though  it  is  natural  for  the 
right  hand  to  be  more  frequently  employed.  Warm  emotions  demand  the  molioa 
of  both  hands  corresponding  together.  But  whether  one  gesticulates  with  one  or 
with  both  hands,  it  is  an  important  rule,  that  all  his  motions  should  be  free  and  easy. 
Narrow  and  straitened  movements  are  generally  ungraceful ;  for  which  reason, 
motions  made  with  the  hands  are  directed  to  proceed  from  the  shoulder  rather 
than  from  the  elbow.  Perpendicular  movements  too  with  the  hands,  that  is,  in 
the  straight  line  up  and  down,  which  Shakspeare  in  Hamlet,  calls  **  sawiug  the  air 
with  the  hand,"  are  seldom  good.  Oblique  motions  are,  in  general,  the  most 
graceful.  Too  sudden  and  nimble  motions  should  be  likewise  avoided.  Earnest- 
ness can  be  fully  expressed  without  them.  Shakspeare's  directions  on  this  head  are 
full  of  good  sense  ;  **  use  all  gentiv,"  says  he,  **  and  in  the  very  torrent  a od  tempest 
of  passion,  acquire  a  temperance  that  may  give  it  smoothness." 
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attain  any  extremely  correct,  and  perfectly  graceful  delivery,  is  what 
lew  can  expect ;  so  many  natural  talents  being  requisite  to  concur  in 
forming  it.  But  to  attain,  what  as  to  the  effect  is  very  little  inferior,  a 
fercible  and  persuasive  manner,  is  within  the  power  of  most  persons  ; 
if  they  will  only  unlearn  false  and  corrupt  habits ;  if  they  will  allow 
^emselves  to  follow  nature,  and  will  speak  in  public  as  they  do  in  pri- 
vate, when  they  speak  in  earnest,  and  from  the  heart.  If  one  has  natu- 
rally any  gross  defects  in  his  voice  or  gestures,  he  begins  at  tbe 
wrong  ^nd,  if  he  attempts  at  reforming  them  only  when  he  is  to  speak  in 
public.  He  should  begin  with  rectifying  them  in  his  private  manner 
of  speaking;  and  then  carry  to  the  public  the  right  habit  he  has  formed. 
For  when  a  speaker  is  engaged  in  a  public  discourse,  he  should  not  be 
then  employing  his  attention  about  his  manner,  or  thinking  of  his 
tones  and  his  gestures.  If  he  be  so  employed,  study  «id  'affectation 
will  appear.  He  ought  to  be  then  quite  in  earnest;  wholly  occu- 
pied with  his  subject  and  his  sentiments ;  leaving  nature,  and  pre- 
viously formed  habits,  to  prompt  and  suggest  his  manner  of  delivery. 
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MEANS  OF  LMPROVING  IN  ELOQUENCE. 

I  HAVE  now  treated  fully  of  the  different  kinds  of  public  speakings 
of  the  composition,  and  of  the  delivery  of  a  discourse.  Before  finish- 
ing this  subject,  it  may  be  of  use,  that  I  suggest  some  things  com* 
ceraing  Ibe  properest  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  puUic 
apeaking,  and  the  most  necessary  studies  for  that  purpose. 

To  bd  an  eloquent  speaker,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word,  is 
far  from  being  either  a  conmion  or  an    easy  attainment.     Indeed,  to 
comiMMe  a  flond  harangue  on  some  popular  topic,  and  to  driver  it  so  as 
to  amuse  an  audience,  is  a  matter  not  very  difficult.     But  though  some 
praise  be  due  to  this,  yet  the  idea,  which  1  have  endeavoured  te  give  of 
eloquence,  is  mucl^bigher.     It  is  a  great  exertion  of  the  human  powers. 
It  is  the  art  of  being  persuasive  and  commanding ;  the  art,  not  fa  pleas- 
ing the  fooey  merely,  b«t  of  speakiog  both  to  the  understandiDg  and  to 
tbeh 
carrj 
impn 
acqui 
and  1 
jodgu 
aiidh 
extee 

DOtu 

that  a 
that  • 

Let  us  not  despair,  however.  Between  mediocrity  and  perfection 
there  is  a  very  wide  interval.  There  are  many  intermediate  spaces, 
which  may  be  filled  op  with  honour ;  and  the  mote  rare  and  difficult  that 

U  u 
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« 

complete  perfection  U,  tke  greater  is  the  honoor  of  .af^roaching  to  it| 
ihoogh  we  do  oot  fally  attain  it.  The  namber  of  orators  who  stand  in 
the  highest  class  is,  perhaps,  smaller  than  the  number  of  poets  who  are 
foremost  in  poetic  mne  ;  but  the  study  of  oratory  has  this  advantage 
aboTe  that  of  poetry,  that,  in  poetry,  one  mast  be  an  eminently  good  per- 
former, or  he  is  oot  supportable  : 

— — Mediooribus  esse  Poetis 
Non  homines,  non  Dt,  non  concetsfire  colomoai.* 

In  eloquence  this  does  not  hold.  There,  one  may  possess  a  moderate 
Ration  with  dignity.  Eloquence  admits  of  a  great  many  different  forma  ; 
'  plain  and  simple,  as  well  as  high  and  pathetic ;  and  a  genius  that  cannot 
reach  the  latter,  may  shine  with  much  reputation  and  usefulness  in  the 
former. 

Whether  nature  or  art  contribute  most  to  form  an  orator,  is  a  trifling 
inquiry.  In  all  attainments  whatever,  nature  must  be  the  prime  agent. 
She  most  bestow  the  original  talents.  She  must  sow  the  seedb  ;  but 
culture  is  requisite  for  bringing  these  seeds  to  perfection.  Nature  most 
always  have  done  somewhat ;  but  a  great  deal  will  always  be  left  to  be 
done  by  art.  This  is  certain,  that  study  and  discipline  are  more  neces- 
sary for  the  improvement  of  natural  genius,  in  oratory,  than  they  are  in 
poetry.  What  I  mean  is,  that  though  poetry  be  capable  of  receiving  as- 
sistance from  critical  art,  yet  a  poet,  without  any  aid  from  art,  by  the 
force  of  genius  alone,  can  rise  higher  than  a  public  speaker  can  do,  who 
has  never  given  attention  to  the  rules  of  style,  composition,  and  delivery. 
Homer  formed  himself;  Demosthenes  and  Cicero  were  formed  by  the 
help  of  much  labour,  and  of  many  assistances  derived  from  the  labour 
of  others.  After  these  preliminary  observations,  let  us  proceed  to  the 
main  design  of  this  lecture ;  to  consider  of  the  means  to  be  used  for 
improvement  in  eloquence. 

In  the  first  place,  what  stands  highest  in  the  order  of  means,  is  per- 
sonal character  and  disposition.  In  order  to  be  a  truly  elo<}uent  or  per* 
suasive  speaker,  nothing  is  more  necessary  than  to  be  a  virtuous  man. 
This  was  a  fovourite  position  among  the  ancient  rhetoricians  :  *'  Non 
posse  oratorem  esse  nisi  virum  bonum."  To  find  any  such  conoesioD 
between  virtue  and  one  of  the  highest  liberal  arts,  must  give  pleasure ; 
and  it  can,  I  think,  be  clearly  shown,  that  this  is  not  a  mere  topic  of  de- 
clamation, but  that  the  connexion  here  alleged,  is  um^oubtedly  founded 
in  truth  and  reason. 

For,  consider  first,  whether  any  thing  contributes  moretopersutsion^ 
than  the  opinion  which  we  entertain  of  the  probity,  disinterestedneti, 
candour,  and  other  good  moral  qualities  of  the  person  who  endeavours 
.  to  persuade  ?  These  give  weight  and  force  to  every  thing  which  be 
utters  ;  nay,  they  add  a  beauty  to  it ;  they  dispose  us  to  listen  with  atten- 
tion and  pleasure ;  and  create  a  secret  partiality  in  fiivour  of  that  side 
which  he  espouses.  Whereas,  if  we  entertain  a  suspicion  of  craft  and 
disingenuity,  of  a  corrupt,  or  a  base  mind,  in  the  speaker,  his  eloquence 
loses  all  its  real  effect.  It  may  entertain  and  amuse ;  but  it  is  viewed 
as  artifice,  as  trick,  as  the  play  only  of  speech ;  and  viewed  in  this 
light,  whom  can  it  persuade  ?  We  even  read  a  book  with  more 
pleasure,  when  we  think  favourably  of  its  author ;  but  when  we  have 

*  For  God  and  man,  and  letter'd  post  deoies; 
Tlrirr  Pf»pfs  ever  »re  of  midtHing  ^tefir  FiukcW. 
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tbe  lifiog  speaker  before  our  ejes,  addressing  us  personallj  on  some 
subject  of  importance,  the  opinion  we  entertain  of  his  character  must 
bare  a  much  more  powerful  effect. 

But,  liest  it  should  be  said,  that  this  relates  only  to  the  character  of 
virtue,  which  one  may  maintain,  without  being  at  the  bottom  a  truly 
worthy  man,  I  must  observe  farther,  that  besides  the  weight  which  it 
adds  to  character,  real  firtue  operates  also,  in  other  ways,  to  the  advan- 
tage of  eloquence. 

First,  nothing  is  so  farourable  as  Tirtoe  to  the  prosecution  of  honour- 
able studies.  It  prompts  a  generous  emulation  to  excel ;  it  inures  to 
industry  ;  it  leaves  the  mind  vacant  and  free,  master  of  itself,  disencum- 
bered of  those  bad  passions,  and  disengaged  from  those  mean  pursuits, 
which  have  ever  been  found  the  greatest  enemies  to  true  proficiency. 

Qpintilian  has  touched  this  consideration  very  properly  ;  **  Qjood  si 
agrorum  nimia  cura,  et  sollicitior  rei  familiaris  diligentia,  et  venandi.vo- 
luptas,  et  dati  spectaculis  dies,  multum  studiis  auferunt,  quid  putamus 
factura8cupiditatem,avaritiam,  invidiam  ?  Nihil  enimest  tam  occupatum, 
tam  multiforme,  tot  ac  tam  variis  affectibus  concisum,  atque  laceratum, 
quam  mala  ac  improba  mens.  Quis  inter  hgec,  literis,  aut  ulli  bonae 
arti,  locus  ?  Non  hercle  magis  quam  frugibus,  in  terra  sentibus  ac  rabis 
occupata  ?"* 

But,  besides  this  consideration,  there  is  another  of  still  higher  im- 
portance, though  I  am  not  sure  of  its  being  attended  to  as  much  as  it 
deserves ;  namely,  that  from  the  fountain  of  real  and  genuine  virtue, 
are  drawn  those  sentiments  which  will  ever  be  most  powerful  In  affect- 
ing the  hearts  of  others.  Bad  as  the  world  is,  nothing  has  so  great  and 
universal  a  command  over  the  minds  of -men  as  virtue.  No  kind  of  lan- 
guage is  so  generally  understood,  and  so  powerfully  felt,  as  the  native 
language  of  worthy  and  virtuous  feelings.  He  only,  therefore,  who 
possesses  these  full  and  strong,  can  speak  properly,  and  in  its  own  lan- 
guage, to  <he  heart.  On  all  great  subjects* and  occasions,  there  is  a 
dignity,  there  is  an  energy  in  noble  sentiments,  which  is  overcoming  and 
irresistible.  They  give  an  ardour  and  a  flame  to  one's  discourse,  which 
seldom  fails  to  kindle  a  like  flame  in  those  who  hear ;  and  which,  more 
than  any  other  cause,  bestows  on  eloquence  that  power,  for  which  it  is 
famed,  of  seizing  and  transporting  an  audience.  Here,  art  and  imita- 
tion will  never  avail.  An  assumed  character  conveys  nothing  of  this 
powerful  warmth.  It  is  only  a  native  and  unaffected  glow  of  feeling, 
which  can  transmit  the  emotion  to  others.  Hence,  the  most  renowned 
orators,  such  as  Cicero  and  Demosthenes,  were  no  less  distinguished 
for  some  of  the  high  virtues,  as  public  spirit  and  ^eal  for  their  country, 
than  fer  eloquence.  Beyond  doubt,  to  these  virtues  their  eloquence 
owed  much  of  its  effect ;  and  those  orations  of  theirs,  in  which  there 
breathes  most  of  the  virtuous  and  magnanimous  spirit,  are  those  which 
have  most  attracted  the  admiration  of  ages. 

*  **  If  the  management  of  an  estate,  if  anxiouf  attention  to  domestic  economy,  a 
passion  for  hunting,  or  whole  days  given  up  to  public  places  of  amnsements,  consume 
so  mijch  time  that  is  dt^  to  study  ^now  much  greater  waste  must  be  occasioned  by 
licentioas  desires,  avarice,  or  envy  ?  Nothing  is  so  much  hurried  and  agitated,  so 
contradictory  to  itself,  or  so  violently  torn  and  shattered  by  conflicting  passions,  as 
a  bad  heart.  Amidst  the  distractions  which  it  produces,  what  room  is  left  for  the 
ealtivation  of  letters,  or  the  pursuit  of  any  honourable  aK  ?  No  mure,  assuredly,  than 
tbete  is  for  the  growth  of  com  in  a  field  (feat  h  ovf  reuti  with  tborns  and  liraa^btest" 
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Notlung,  therefore,  is  ^nore  oecessary  for  tboee  who  would  excel  ia 
any  of  the  higher  kinds  of  oratory,  than  to. cultivate  bahitsof  the  seve* 
ral  f  irtnes,  and  to  refioe  and  iroproye  all  their  inoral  feeliogB.  Wheuever 
these  becoiDe  dead,  or  callous,  they  may  be  assured,  that,  on  every  great 
occasion,  they  'will  speak  with  less  power,  and  less  success.  The  seo- 
ttments  and  dispositions,  particularly  requisite  ibr  them  to  cuUivate,  are 
the  following :  The  love  of  justice  and  order,  and  indignation  at  inso- 
lence and  oppression  ;  the  love  of  honesty  and  truth,  and  detestation  of 
fraud,  meanness,  and  corruption  ;  magnaniouty  of  spirit;  the  love  of 
liberty,  of  their  country,  and  the  public ;  zeal  for  all  great  and  nobl* 
designs,  and  reverence  for  all  worthy  and  heroic  characters.  A  coU 
and  sceptical  turn  of  mind,  is  extremely  adverse  to  eloquence  ;  and  no 
less  so,  is  that  cavilling  disposition  which  takes  pleasure  in  depreciating 
what  is  greats  and  ridiculing  what  is  generally  admired.  Such  a  disposi- 
tion bespeaks  one  not  very  likely  to  excel  in  any  thing :  but  least  of  all 
in  oratory.  A  true  orator  shoold  be  a  person  of  generous  sentimentSr 
of  warm  feelings,  and  of  a  miod  turned  towards  the  admiration  of  all 
those  great  and  high  objects,  which  mankind  are  naturally  formed  to 
admire.  Joined  with  the  manly  virtues,  he  should,  at  the  same  time, 
possess  strong  and  tender  sensibility  to  all  the  injuries,  distresses,  and 
sorrows  of  bis  fellow-creatures^  a  heart  that  can  easily  relent;  that 
can  readily  enter  into  the  circumstances  of  others,  and  can  make  their  case 
his  own.  A  proper  mixture  of  courage,  and  of  modesty,  must  also  be 
studied  by  every  public  speaker.  Mo^sty  is  essential ;  it  is  always  and 
^stly  supposed  to  be  a  concomitant  of  merit ;  and  every  appearance  of 
It  is  winning  and  prepossessing.  But  modesty  ought  not  to  ran  into  ex« 
cessive  timidity.  Every  public,  speaker  should  be  able  to  rest  some- 
what on  himself,  and  to  assume  that  air,  not  of  self-complacency,  but 
of  firomess,  which  bespeaks  a  consciousness  of  his  being  thoroughly 
persuaded  of  the  truth  or  justice  of  what  he  delivers ;  a  circumstanoe 
of  no  small  consequence  for  making  an  impression  on  those  who  hear. 

Next  to  moral  qualifications,  what  in  the  second  place,  is  most  neces- 
sary is  an  orator,  is  a  fund  of  knowledge.  Much  is  this  inculcated  bj 
Cicero  and  Q,uinti1ian  ;  *'  ^juod  omnibus,  disciplinis  et  artibus  debet  esse 
iostrqctus  orator.'*  By  which  they  mean,  that  he  ought  to  have  what 
we  call  a  liberal  education  ;  and  to  be  formed  by  a  regular  study  of 
philosophy,  and  the  polite  arts.     We  must  never  forget,  that 

Scrlbendi  recte,  sapere  est  et  priDcipium  et  foi^s. 

Good  sense  and  knowledge  are  the  foundation  of  all  good  speaking. 
There  is  no  art  that  can  teach  one  to  be  eloquent,  in  any  sphere>,with- 
out  a  sufficient  acquaintance  with  what  belongs  to  that  sphere,  or  if  there 
were  any  art  that  made  such  pretensions,  it  would  be  mere  quackery, 
like  the  pretensions  of  the  sophists  of  old,  to  teach  their  disciples  to 
speak  for  and  against  every  subject ;  and  would  be  deservedly  exploded 
by  all  wise  men.  Attention  to  style,  to  composition,  and  all  the  arts  of 
f^eech,  can  only  assist  an  orator  in  setting  off  to  advantage  the  stock 
of  materials  which  he  possesses ;  but  the  stock,  the  i^ateriuls  themselves, 
anusl  be  brought  from  other  quarter9  than  from  rhetoric.  He  who  is  to 
plead  at  the  bar,  must  make  himself  thoroughly  master  of  the  know- 
ledfce  of  the  law  ;  of  the  learning  and  experionce  that  can  be  useful 
in  his  profbssion,  for  supporting  a  cause  or  convincing  a  ju^.  He  who 
is  to  speak  frgm  the  pulpit,  must  apply  himself  closely  to  the  study  of 
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diviaHj,  of  practical  religioB,  of  mori^,  of  huBMui  natvre  ;  that  be  may 
be  rich  in  all  the  topics,  both  of  instractioD  aad  penaasion.  He  who 
WooM  fit  himaelf  for  being  a  member  of  the  snpreme  council  of  the 
Datioo«  or  of  anj  public  assembly,  matt  be  thoroaj^hly  acquainted  with 
the  business  that  belongs  to  such  assembly  ;  he  OMist  study  the  forms  of 
coiirt,  the  course  of  procedure  ;  and  must  attend  minutely  to  all  the  facts 
that  may  be  the  subject  of  question  or  deliberation. 

Besidhes  the  knowledge  that  properly  belongs  to  that  profession  to  wliich 
be  addicts  himself,  a  public  speaker,  if  e?er  he  expects  to  be  eminent, 
must  make  himself  acquainted,  as  far  as  his  necessary  occupations 'allow» 
with  the  general  circle  of  polite  literature.  The  study  of  poetry  may  be 
paefol  to  him,  OB  many  occasions,  for  embellishing  his  style,  for  suggest* 
H^;  lively  iniages,  or  agreeable  allusions.  The  study  or  history  may  be 
still  more  useful  to  him  ;  as  the  knowledge  of  facts,  of  eminent  ch«UBac- 
ters,  and  of  the  course  of  human  affairs,  finds  place  on  many  occasions.* 
There  are  few  great  occasions  of  public  speaking,  in  which  one  may  aot 
derive  essistance  from  cultivated  taste,  and  extensive  knowledge.  Thej 
will  often  yield  him  materials  for  proper  ortiameot ;  sometimes  lor  aigu- 
ment  and  real  use.  A  deficiency  of  knowledge,  even  in  subjects  Jthat 
belong  not  directly  to  his  own  profession,  will  expose  him  to  many 
disadvantages,  and  give  better  qudified  rivals  a  great  superiority  over 
him. 

AUow  me  to  recommend,  in  the  third  place,  not  only  the  attainment 
of  useful  knowledge,  but  a  habit  of  application  and  industry.  Without 
Ibis,  it  is  impossible  to  excel  in  any  thing.  We  must  not  imagine,  that  it 
is  by  a  sort  of  mushroom  growth,  that  one  can  rise  to  be  a  distinguished 
pleader,  or  preacher,  or  speaker  in  any  assembly.  It  is  not  by  starts  iy( 
application,  or  by  a  few  years  preparation  of  study  afterward  discon- 
tifiued,  that  eminence  can  be  attained.  No  ;  it  can  be  attained  only  by 
■Mans  of  regukr  industry,  grown  up  into  a  habit,  and  ready  to  be  exerted 
on  every  occasion  that  calls  for  industry.  This  is  the  fixed  law  of  our 
nature  ;  and  he  must  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  his  own  genius  indeed, 
that  can  believe  himself  an  exception  to  it  A  very  wise  law  of  our 
nature  it  is  ;  for  industry  is,  in  truth,  the  great  *'  condimentum,*'  the 
seasoning  of  every  pleasure  ;  without  which  life  is  doomed  to  lai^uisb. 
Notlung  is  so  great  an  enemy  both  to  honourable  attainments,  and  to  the 
real,  to  the  brisk,  and  spirited  enjoyment  of  life,  as  that  relaxed  state  of 
mind  which  arises  from  indolence  and  dissipation.  One  that  is  destined 
to  excel  in  any  art,  especially  in  the  arts  of  speaking  and  writing,  will 
be  known  by  this  more  than  by  any  other  mark  whatever,  an  enthusiasm 
for  that  art ;  an  enthusiasm,  which  firing  his  mind  with  the  object  he 
has  in  view,  will  dispose  him  to  relish  every  labour  which  the  means 
require.  It  was  this  that  characterized  the  great  men  of  antiquity  ; 
it  is  this,  which  must  distinguish  the  modems  who  could  tread  in  their 
steps.  This  honourable  enthusiasm,  it  is  highly  necessary  lor  such  as 
are  studying  oratory  to  cultivate.  If  youth  wants  it,  manhood  will  flag 
miserably. 

In  the  fourth  place,  attention  to  the  best  models  will  contribute  greatlv 
towards  hnprovement.     Every  one  who  speaks,  or  writes,  should, 

•  u  toiprioiit  ver6,  abandmre  d«bet  orator  exenplorum  copia,  cum  veteranii  turn 
etiam  oovonun  ;  adeo  ut  ooo  modo  aue  couscripta  sunt  historiis,  ant  sertaooibaa 
velot  per  maaus  tradiU,  quaeqae  quotidie  aguntur,  debeat  n^tte  ;  venliiD  ne  ea  qni- 
dem  qu«  a  cUurlortbafl  postis  sant  ficta  negllgsre."  Qviiit.  I.  lit  eap.  4. 
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indeed,  eDdearoar  to  hare  somewhat  that  is  his  owo,  that  is  peculiar  to 
himsolf,  and  that  characterizes  his  composition  and  style.  Slavish  imi- 
tation depresses  genius,  or  rather  hetrays  the  want  of  it.  Bat  withal, 
there  is  no  genius  so  original,  bat  may  be  profited  and  assisted  by  the 
aid  of  proper  examples,  in  style,  composition,  and  delivery.  They 
always  open  some  new  ideas  ;  they  serve  to  enlarge  and  correct  oar 
own.     They  quicken  the  current  of  thought,  and  excite  emulation. 

Much,  indeed,  will  depend  upon  the  right  choice  of  models  which  we 
purpose  to  imitate ;  and  supposing  them  rightly  chosen,  a  farther  care 
is  requisite,  of  not  being  seduced  by  a  blind  universal  admiration.  For, 
"  decipit  exemplar,  vitiis  imitabile."  Even  in  the  most  finished  models 
we  can  select,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  that  there  are  always  some  things 
improper  for  imitation.  We  should  study  to  acquire  a  just  conception 
of  the  peculiar  characteristic  beauties  of  any  writer,  or  public  speaker, 
and  imitate  these  only.  One  ought  never  to  attach  himself  too  closely 
t<^any  single  model ;  for  he  who  does  so,  is  almost  sure  of  being  seduced 
into  a  faulty  and  affected  imitation.  His  business  should  be,  to  draw 
from  several  the  proper  ideas  of  perfection.  Living  examples  of  public 
speaking,  in  any  kind,  it  will  not  be  expected  that  1  should  here  point  out. 
As  to  the  writers,  ancient  and  modern,  from  whom  benefit  may  be  derived 
in  forming  composition  and  style,  I  have  spoken  so  much  of  them  informer 
lectures,  that  it  is  needless  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  of  their  virtues 
and  defects.  I  own  it  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  English  language,  in 
which  there  is  much  good  writing,  furnishes  us,  however,  with  but  very 
few  recorded  examples  of  eloquent  public  speaking.  Among  the  French 
there  are  ihore.  Saurin,  Bourdaloue,  Flechier,  Massillon,  particularly 
the  last,  are  eminent  for  the  eloquence  of  the  pulpit.  But  the  most 
nervous  and  sublime  of  all  their  orators  is  Bossuet,  the  famous  Bishop  of 
Meaux ;  in  whose  Oraisons  Fvnsbres,  there  is  a  very  high  spirit  of 
oratory.*  Some  of  Fontenelle's  harangues  to  the  French  Academy,  are 
elegant  and  agreeable.  And  at  the  bar,  the  printed  pleadings  of  Cochin 
and  D'Aguesseau,  are  highly  extolled  by  the  late  French  critics. 

There  is  one  observation  which  it  is  of  importance  to  make,  con- 
cerning imitation  of  the  style  of  any  favourite  author,  when  we  would 
carry  his  style  into  public  speaking.  We  must  attend  to  a  very  material 
distinction,  between  written  and  spoken  language.  These  are,  in  truth, 
two  different  manners  of  communicating  ideas.  A  book  that  is  to  be 
read,  requires  one  sort  of  styl^ :  a  man  that  is  to  speak,  must  use  an- 
other. In  books,  we  look  for  correctness,  precision,  all  redundancies 
pruned,  all  repetitions  avoided,  language  completely  polished.  Speak- 
.ing  admits  a  more  easy,  copious  style,  and  less  fettered  by  rule;  repe- 
titions may  oAen  be  necessary,  parentheses  may  sometimes  be  graceful, 
the  same  thought  must  often  be  placed  in  different  views  ;  as  the  hearers 
can  catch  it  only  from  the  mouth  of  the  speaker,  and  have  not  the  advan- 
tage, as  in  reading  a  book,  of  turning  back  again,  and  of  dwelling 
on  what  they  do  not  fully  comprehend.  Hence  Uie  style  of  many  good 
• 

*  The  criticism  which  M.  Crevier,  author  of  Rbetoriqae  Francoise,  passes  npon 
these  writers  whom  I  have  above  named,  is,  '*  Bossuet  est  grande,  mais  in^gal  j  Fle- 
chier est  plus  ^al  mais  moins  elev^,  et  souvent  trop  fleuri :  Bourdaloue  est  solide  et 
judicieux,  mais,  il  neglige  les  graces  leg^res  :  Massillon  est  plus  riche  en  images, 
mais  moins  fort  en  raisopnement.  Je  sonhaite  done,  que  I'oratenr  ne  se  contente  dans 
Vimitiftion  d'un  seul  de  ces  modeles,  mais  quit  tache  de  reunir  en  lui  toates  (ears 
differentes  vertos."  Vol.  U.  chap,  demiei^. 
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authors,  would  appear  stiff,  afi^ted,  and  even  obscure,  if,  by  too  c}ig$e 
au  imitation,  we  should  transfer  it  to  a'popular  oration.  How  awkward, 
for  example,  would  Lord  Shaftesbury's  sentences  sound  in  the  odbutb  of 
a  public  speaker  ?  Some  kinds  of  public  discourse,  it  is  true,  such  aa 
that  of  the  pulpit »  where  more  exact  preparation,  and  more  studied 
style  are  admitted,  would  bear  such  a  manner  better  than  others,  which 
are  expected  to  approach  more  to  extemporaneous  speaking.  But  still 
there  is,  in  general,  so  much  difference  between  speaking,  and  compo- 
sition designed  only  to  be  read,  as  should  guard  us  against  a  close  and 
injudicious  imitation. 

Some  authors  there  are,  whose  manner  of  writing  approaches  near* 
er  to  the  style  of  speaking  than  others  ;  and  who,  therefore,  can  be 
imitated  with  more  safety.  In  this  class,  among  the  English  authors, 
are  Dean  Swift  and  Lord  Bolingbroke.  The  Dean,  throughout  all  his 
writings,  in  the  midst  of  much  correctness,  maintains  the  easy,  natural 
manner  of  an  unaffected  speaker  ;  and  this  is  one  of  his  chief  excellen- 
cies. Lord  Bolingbroke's  style  is  more  splendid,  and  more  declama- 
tory than  Dean  Swift's  ;  but  still  it  is  the  style  of  one  who  speaks,  or 
rather  who  harangues.  Indeed,  all  his  political  writings  (for  it  is  to 
them  only,  and  not  to  his  philosophical  ones,  that  this  obserration  can 
be  applied,)  carry  much  more  the  appearance  of  one  declaiming  with 
warmth  in  a  great  assembly,  than  of  one  writing  in  a  closet,  in  order  to 
be  read  by  others.  They  hare  all  the  copiousness,  the  fervour,  the 
inculcating  method  that  is  allowable  and  graceful  in  an  orator  ;  perhaps 
too  much  of  it  for  a  writer ;  and  it  is  t#  be  regretted,  as  I  have  former- 
ly observed,  that  the  matter  contained  in  them,  should  have  been  so 
trivial  or  so  fiilse  ;  for,  from  the  manner  and  style,  considerable  advan- 
tage might  be  reaped. 

In  the  6fth  place.  Besides  attention  to  the  best  models,  frequent  exer- 
cise both  in  composing  and  speaking,  will  be  admitted  to  be  a  necessary 
mean  of  improvement.  That  sort  of  composition  is,  doubtless,  most 
useful,  which  relates  to  the  profession,  or  kind  of  public  speaking,  to 
which  persons  addict  themselves.  This  they  should  keep  ever  in  their 
eye,  and  be  gradually  inuring  themselves  to  it.  But  let  me  also  advise 
them,  not  to  allow  themselves  in  negligent  composition  of  any  kind. 
Ue  who  has  it  for  his  aim  to  write  or  to  speak  correctly,  should,  in 
^e  most  trivial  kbd  of  composition,  in  writing  a  letter,  nay,  even  in 
common  discourse,  study  to  acquit  himself  with  propriety.  I  do  not  at 
all  mean,  that  he  is  never  to  write»  or  to  speak  a  word,  but  in  elaborate 
and  artificial  language.  Tbb  would  form  him  to  a  stiffness  and  affecta- 
tion, worse,  by  ten  thousand  degrees,  than  the  greatest  negligence.  But 
it  is  to  be  observed,  that  there  is,  in  every  thing,  a  manner  which  is 
becoming,  and  has  propriety  ;  and  opposite  to  it,  there  is  a  clumsy  and 
faulty  performance  of  the  same  thing.  The  becoming  manner  is  very 
often  the  most  light,  and  seemingly  careless  manner;  but  it  requires 
taste  and  attention  to  seize  the  just  idea  of  it.  That  idea,  when  acqui- 
red, we  should  keep  in  our  eye,  and  form  upon  it  whatever  we  write 
or  say. 

Exercises  of  speaking  have  always  been  recommended  to  students, 
in  order  that  they  may  prepare  themselves  for  speaking  in  public,  and 
on  real  busing.  The  meetings,  or  societies,  into  which  they  some- 
times form  tMmselves  for  this  purpose,  are  laudable  institutions  ;  and, 
under  proper  conduct,  may  serve  valuable  many  purposes.    They  are 
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favotifaiiie  to  koowledge«nd  stody^  by  gi?iog  occasion  to  iaquines  con* 
cerniog  those  sabjects  wliicb  are  made  the  ground  of  discussion.  Th^ 
prodace  emnbtion  ;  and  gradnally  inure  those  who  are  concei4ied  in 
tbeos,  to  somewhat  that  resembles  a  public  assembly.  They  accustom 
them  to  know  their  own  po wors,  and  to  acquire  a  command  of  themselFes 
in  speaking  ;  and  what  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  advantage  of  idl,  thej 
give  them  a  facility  and  fluency  of  eipression,  and  assist  them  in  procu- 
ring that ''  Copia  Terborum»"  which  can  be  acquired  by  do  other  means 
but  frequtnt  exercise  in  speaking. 

But  the  meetings  which  1  have  now  in  my  eye,  are  to  be  understood 
of  those  academical  associations,  where  a  moderate  number  of  young 
,  gentlemen,  who  are  carrying  on  their  studies,  and  are  connected  by 
some  affinity  in  the  future  pursuits  which  they  have  in  view,  assemble 
pt'ivately,  in  order  to  improve  one  another,  and  to  prepare  themselves 
for  those  public  exhibitions  which  may  afterward  fall  to  their  lot.  As 
for  those  public  and  promiscuous  societies,  in  which  multitudes  are 
brought  together,  who  are  often  of  low  stations  and  occupations,  who 
are  joined  by  no  common  bond  of  union,  except  an  absurd  rage  for  pub- 
lic speaking,  and  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make  a  show  of 
their  supposed  talents,  they  are  institutions  not  merely  of  a  useless, 
but  of  a  hurtful  nature.  They  are  in  great  hazard  of  proving  semina- 
ries of  licentiousness,  petulance,  faction,  and  folly.  Th^y  mislead  those 
w4u>,  in  their  own  callings,  might  be  useftil  members  of  society,  into 
phantastic  plans  of  making  a  figure  on  subjects,  which  diveit  their  atten- 
tion from  their  proper  business,  and  are  widely  remote  from  their  sphere 
in  life. 

£veD  the  allowable  meetings  into  which  students  erf*  oratory  form 
themselves,  stand  in  need  of  direction,  in  order  to  render  them  useful. 
If  their  sufa^fects  of  discourse  be  improperiy  chosen  :  if  they  maintain 
extravagant  or  indecent  topics  ;  if  they  indulge  themselves  in  looee 
and  flimsy  declamation,  which  has  no  foundation  in  good  sense ;  or  accus- 
tom themselves  to  speak  pertly  on  all  subjects  without  due  preparation, 
thev  may  improve  one  another  in  petulance,  but  in  no  other  thing ;  and 
will  infallibly  form  themselves  to  a  very  faulty  and  vicious  taste  in 
speaking.  1  would,  therefore,  advise  all  who  are  members  of  such  so- 
cieties, in  the  first  place,  to  attend  to  the  choice  of  thdr  subjects  ;  that 
they  be  useful  and  manly,  either  formed  on  the  course  of  their  studies,* 
or  on  something  that  has  relation  to  morals  and  taste,  to  action  and  life. 
In  the  second  place,  I  would  advise  them  to  be  temperate  in  the  practice 
of  speaking ;  not  to  speak  too  often,  nor  on  subjects  where  they  are 
ignorant  or  unripe ;  but  only,  when  they  have  proper  materials  for  a 
discourse,  and  have  digested  and  thought  of  the  subject  beforehand.  In 
the  third  place,  when  they  do  ^peak,  they  should  study  always  to  keep 
good  sense  and  persuasion  in  view,  rather  than  an  ostentation  of  elo- 
quence ;  and  for  this  end  I  would,  in  the  fourth  place,  repeat  the  ad- 
vice which  I  gave  in  a  former  lecture,  that  they  should  always  choose 
that  side  of  the  question  to  which,  in  their  own  judgnsent,  they  are 
most  inclined,  as  the  right  and  the  true  side  ;  and  defend  it  by  such  aigu- 
mehts  as  seem  to  them  most  solid.  By  these  means,  they  will  take  the 
best  method  of  forming  themselves  gradually  to  a  manly,  correct,  and 
persuasive  manner  of  speaking.  , 

ft  now  only  remains  to  inquire,  of  what  use  may  the  study  of  critical 
jind  I'betorical  writers  be,  for  improving  one  in  the  practice  of  elo- 
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.  qoancet  These  are  certainly  not  to  be  neglected ;  and  jet  I  dare  not 
say  that  mach  ts  to  be  eipected  from  them.  For  professed  writers  on 
poblic  speaking,  we  mast  look  chiefly  among  the  ancients.  In  modem 
times,  for  reasons  which  were  before  gi^en,  popolar  eloquence,  as  an 
art,  has  never  been  very  much  the  object  of  study  ;  it  has  not  the  same 

*  powerful  effects  among  us  that  it  had  in  moredemocratical  states;  and  there- 
fore has  not  been  cultivated  with  the  same  care.  Among  the  modems, 
though  thl!re  has  been  a  great  deal  of  good  criticism  on  the  different 
kinds  of  writing,  yet  much  has  not  been  attempted  on  the  subject  of 
eloquence,  or  public  discourse  ;  and  what  has  been  given  us  of  that 
kind,  has  been  drawn  mostly  from  the  ancients.  Such  a  writer  as  Joan- 
nes Gerardus  Vossius,  who  haf  gathered  into  one  heap  of  ponderous 
lumber,  all  the  trifling,  as  well  as  the  useful  things,  that  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  is  enough  to  disgust  one  with  the  study 
of  eloquence.     Among  the  French  there  has  been  more  attempted,  on 

,  tins  subject,  than  among  the  English.  The  Bishop  of  Cambray's  wri- 
tiogt  on  eloquence,  I  before  mentioned  with  honour.     Roliin,  Batteux^ 

''Crevier,  Gibert,  and  several  other  French  critics,  have  also  written  on 
oratory  ;  but  though  some  of  them  may  be  useful,  none  of  theb  are  so 
considerable  as  to  deserve  particular  recommendation. 
^  It  is  to  the  original  ancient  writers  that  we  most  chiefly  have  recourse; 
and  it  is  a  reproach  to  any  one,  whose  profession  calls  him  to  speak  in 
public,  to  be  unacquainted  with  them.  In  all  the  ancient  rhetorical 
writers,  there  is,  indeed,  this  defect, ^hat  they  are  too  systematical,  as  I 
formerly  sh6wed  ;  they  aim  at  doing  too  much  ,*  at  reducing- rhetoric  to 
a  complete  and  perfect  art,  which  may  even  supply  invention  with  ma-* 
terials  on  every  subject ;  insomuch,  that  one  would  imagine  they  expect- 
ed to  form  an  orator  by  role,  in  as  mechanical  a  manner  as  one  would 
form*a  carpenter.  Whereas,  all  that  can,  in  truth,  be  done,  is  to  give 
openings  for  assisting  and  enlightening  taste,  and  for  pointing  out  to  ge- 
nius the  course  it  ought  to  hold. 

Aristotle  laid  the  foundation  for  all  that  was  afterward  written  on  the 
subject.  That  amazing  and  comprehensive  genius,  which  does  honour 
to  human  nature,  and  which  gave  light  into  so  many  different  sciences, 
has  investigated  the  principles  of  rhetoric  with  great  penetration.  Aris- 
totle appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  took  rhetoric  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  sophists,  and  introduced  reasoning  and  good  sense  into  the  art. 
Some  of  the  profoundest  things  which  have  been  written  on  the  passions 
and  mannfrs  of  men,  are  to  be  found  in  his  Treatise  on  Rhetoric ; 
though  in  this,  as  in  all  his  writings,  his  great  brevity  often  renders  him 
obscure.  Succeeding  Greek  rhetoricians,  most  of  whom  are  now  lost, 
improved  on  the  foundation  which  Aristotle  had  laid.  Two  of  them 
still  remain,  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and  Dionysius  of  Halicamassus ;  both 
write  on  the  construction  of  sentences,  and  deserve  to  be  perused  ;  es- 
pecially Dionysius,  who  is  a  very  accurate  and  judicious  critic. 

I  need  scarcely  recommend  the  rhetorical  writings  of  Cicero-  What- 
ever, on  the^  subject  of  eloquence,  comes  from  so  great  an  orator,  must 
be  worthy  of  attention.  His  most  considerable  work  on  this  subject  is 
that  DtOraiore,  in  three  books.  None  of  Cicero's  writings  are  more 
highly  finished  than  this  treatise.  The  dialogue  is  polite  ;  the  cBarac- 
ters  are  well  supported,  and  the  conduct  of  the  whole  is  beautiful  and 
agreeable.  It  is,  indeed,  full  of  digressions,  and  his  rules  and  observa- 
tions may  be  thought  sometimes  too  vague  stod  general.    Useful  tfaingf 
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howe? er,  ma^  be  leaned  from  it ;  and  it  is  bo  amall  benefit  to  be  nu^e 
Bcqaaioted  with  Cicero's  own  idea  of  eloquence.  The  ''  Orator  ad  M. 
Brutam,"  is  also  a  considerable  treatise ;  and,  in  genera),  (hroughoat'aU 
Cicero's  rhetorical  works,  there  ran  those  high  and  8ub1im(g  ideas  of 
eloquence,  which  are  fitted  both  for  forming  a  just  taste,  and  for  creating 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  art,  which  is  of  the  greatest  consequence  for  tmr-  • 
celling  in  it. 

But  of  all  the  ancient  writers  on  the  subject  of  oratory,  ,the  most  ia*- 
structiTe,  and  most  useful,  is  Qjointilian .  I  know  few  books  which  abound 
more  with  good  sense,  and  discover  a  greater  degree  of  just  and  accu- 
rate taste,  than  Q^intilian's  institutions.  Almost  all  the  principles  of 
good  criticism  are  to  be  found  in  them.  *  He  has  digested  into  element 
order  all  the  ancient  ideas  concerning  rhetoric,  and  is,  at  the  same  time, 
himself  an  eloquent  wnter.  Though  some  parts  of  his  work  contain 
too  much  of  the  technical  and  artificial  system  then  in  Togue,  and  §k 
that  reason  may  be  thought  dry  and  tedious,  yet  I  would  not  adriise  the 
oButting  to  read  any  part  of  his  institutions.  To  pleaders  at  the  bar, 
even  these  technical  parts  may  prove  of  some  use.  Seldom  has  anj 
person,  of  more  sound  and  distinct  judgment  than  QjuintiUan,  i^pU^ 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  art  of  oratory. 


LECTURE  XXXV. 


COMPARATIVE  MERIT  OF  THE  ANCIENTS  AND  THE  MODERTIS^ 
HISTORICAL  WRITING.      , 

I  HAVE  now  finished  that  part  of  the  course  which  respected  oratory 
or  pqjblic  speaking,  and  which,  as  far  as  the  subject  allowed,  I  hav^  en- 
deavoured to  form  into  -some  sort  of  system.  It  remains,  that  I  enter 
on  the  consideration  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition, 
both  in  prose  and  verse,  and  point  out  the  principles  of  criticism  relating 
to  them.  This  part  of  the  work  might  easily  be  drawn  out  to  a  great 
length ;  but  I  am  sensible,  that  critical  discussions,  when  they  are  pur- 
sued too  far,  become  both  trifling  and  tedious.  1  shall  study  ^  therefore, 
to  avoid  unnecessary  prolixity ;  and  hope,  at  the  same  time,  to  omit 
nothing  that  is  very  material  under  .the  several  heads. 

1  shall  follow  the  same  method  here  which  I  have  all  along  pursued, 
and  without  which,  these  lectures  could  not  be  entitled  to  any  attention  ; 
that  is,  I  shall  freely  deliver  my  own  opinion  on  every  subject ;  regard* 
ing  authority  no  farther,  than  as  it  appears  to  me  founded  on  good  sense 
and  reason.  In  former  lectures,  as  I  have  often  quoted  several  of  the 
ancient  daisies  for  their  beauties,  so  I  have  also,  sometyoes,  pointed 
out  their  defects.  Hereafter,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  do  the  same,  whea 
Uttttting  of  their  writings  under  more  general  heads.  It  may  be  fit, 
therefore,  that  before  I  nroceed  farther,  I  make  some  observations  on 
the  comparative  merit  or  the  ancients  and  the  moderns :  in  order  that 
we  may  be  able  to  ascertain  rationally,  upon  what  foundation  that  de- 
ference rests,  which  has  so  generally  been  paid  to  the  ancients. 
These  observations  are  the  more  necessary,  as  this  subject  has  given 
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rise  to  no  small  controrersy  in  the  republic  of  letters ;  and  they  may, 
with  propriety,  be  made  now,  as  they  will  serre  tb  throw  light  on  some 
things  I  have  aAerward  to  deliver,  concerning  different  kinds  of  com- 
position. 

•  It  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon,  and  one  which  has  often  employed 
the.  specotations  of  carions  men,  that  writers  and  artists,  most  distin- 
guished for  their  parts  andgenias,  hare  generally  appeared  in  consider- 
able numbers  at  a  time.  Some  ages  have  been  remarkably  barren  in 
thena ;  while,  at  other  periods,  nature  seems  to  have  exerted  herself 
with  more  than  ordinary  effort,  and  to  have  poured  them  forth  with  a 
profase  fertility.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  ibr  this.  Some 
of  tbd  moTdk  causes  lie  obvious ;  such  as  favourable  drcomstances  of 
^oyemment  and  of  manners  ;  encouragement  from  great  men  ;  emulft- 
tion'  excited  among  the  men  of  genius.  But  as  these  have  been  thought 
inadequate  to  the  whole  effect,  physical  causes  have  been  also  assigned; 
'aad  the  Abbe  du  Bos,  in  his  reflections  on  poetry  and  painting,  has  col- 
lected a  great  many  observations  on  the  influence  which  the  air,  the 
oliinate,  and  other  such  natural  causes,  may  be  supposed  to  have  upon 
genies.  But  whatever  the  causes  be,  the  fact  is  certain,  that  there 
have  been  certain  periods  or  ages  of  the  world  much  more  distinguish- 
ed than  others,  for  the  extraordinary  productions  of  genius. 

*  Learned  men  have  marked  out  four  of  these  happy  ages.  The  first 
18  the  Grecian  age,  which  commenced  near  the  time  of  the  Peioponne- 
sian  war,  and  extended  till  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Gi^at ;  within 
which  period,  we  have  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Xenophon,  Socrates, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  .Sschines,  Lysias,  Isocrates,  Pindar, 
JEscbylus,  Euripides,  Sophocles,  Aristophanes,  Menander,  Anacreon, 
Theocritus,  Lysippus,  Appelles,  Phidias,  Praxiteles.  The  second,  b 
the  Roman  age,  included  nearly  within  the  days  of  Julius  Csssar  and 
Augustus  ;  affording  us  Catollas,  Lucretius,  Terence,  Virgil,  Horace, 
TibuUus,  Propertius,  Ovid,  Phsdrus,  Caesar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Sallust, 
Varro,  and  Vitruvius.  The  third  age  is,  that  of  the  restoration  of 
learning,  under  the  Popes  Julius  II.  and  Leo  X  ;  when  flourished  Arios- 
to,  Tasso,  Sannazarius,  Vida,  Machiavel,  Guicciardini,  Davila,  Eras- 
Aius,  Paul  Jovius,  Michael  Angelo,  Raphael,  Titian.  The  fourth  com- 
prehends the  age  of  Louis  the  XIV.  and  Queen  Anne,  when  flourished 
m  France,  Corneille,  Racine,  De  Retz,  Moliere,  Boileau,  Fontaine, 
Baptiste,  Rousseau,  Bossuet,  Fenelon,  Bourdaloue,  Pascal,  Male* 
branche,  Massillon,  Bniyere,  Bayle,  Fontenelle,  Vertot :  and  in  Eng- 
land, Dryden,  Pope,  Addison,  Prior,  Swifl,  Parnell,  Arbuthnot,  Con- 
greve,  Otway,  Young,  Rowe,  AtterbrfTy,  Shaftesbury,  Bolingbroke, 
Tillotson,  Temple,  Boyle,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke. 

When  we  speak  compartively  of  the  ancients  and  the  modern,  we 
generally  mean  by  the  ancients,  such  as  lived  in  the  two  first  of  these 
periods,  including  also  one  or  two  who  lived  more  early,  as  Homer  in 
particular ;  and  by  the  modems,  those  who  flourished  in  the  two  last 
of  these  ages,  including  also  the  eminent  writers  down  to  our  own  times. 
Any  comparison  between  these  two  classes  of  writeis,  must  necessarily 
be  vague  and  loose,  as  they  comprehend  so  many,  and  of  such  differ- 
ent kinds  and  degrees  of  genius.  But  the  comparison  is  generally  made 
to  turn,  by  those  who  are  fond  of  making  it,  upon  two  or, three  of  the 
most  distinguished  in  each  class.  With  much  heat  it  was  agitated  in 
France,  between  Boileau  and  Mad.  Dacier,  on  the  one  hand,  for  the  an- 
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cients,  and  Perault  and  La  Motte,  on  the  other,  fof  the  moderos ;  and 
it  was  carried  to  extremes  on  both  sides.  To  this  day,  among  men  of 
taste  and  letters,  we  find  a  leaning  to  one  or  other  side.  A  few  reflec' 
-lions  may  throw  light  upon  the  subject,  and  enable  us  to  discern  ap(« 
what  grounds  we  are  to  rest  our  judgment  in  this  controversy. 

If  any  one,  at  this  day,  in  the  eighteenth  century,  takes  upon  hind  to 
detry  the  ancient  classics ;  if  he  pretends  to  have  discovered  that  Homer 
and  Virgil  are  poets  of  inconsiderable  merit,  and  that  Demosthenes  and 
Cicero  are  not  great  orators,  we  may  boldly  venture  to  tell  such  a  mas, 
that  he  is  come  too  late  with  his  discovery.  The  reputation  of  such 
writers  is  established  upon  a  foundation  too  solid  to  be  now  shaken  by 
any  arguments  whatever  ;  for  it  is'established  upon  that  almost  universal 
taste  of  mankind,  proved  and  tried  throughout  the  succession  of  so  many 
ages.  Imperfections  in  their  works  he  may  indeed  point  out ;  passages 
that  are  faulty  he  may  show :  for  where  is  the  human  work  that  is  per- 
fect ?  But  if  he  attempts  to  discredit  their  works  in  general,  or  to  prove 
that  the  reputation  which  they  gained  is,  on  the  whole,  unjust,  there 
is  an  argument  against  him,  which  is  equal  to  full  demonstration.  He 
mnst  be  in  the  wrong,  for  human  nature  is  against  him.  In  matters  of 
taste,  such  as  poetry  and  oratory,  to  whom  does  the  appeal  lie  ^  where 
is  the  standard  ?  and  where  the'^authority  of  the  last  decision  ?  where  is 
it  to  be  looked  for,  but,  as  1  formerly  showed,  in  those  feeling*  and  seii<-' 
tiraeats  that  are  found,  on  the  most  extensive  examination,  to  be  the  com- 
mon sentiments  and  feelings  of  men  ?  These  have  been  fully  consulted 
on  this  head.  The  public,  the  unprejudiced  public,  has  been  tried  and 
appealed  to  for  many  centuries,  and  throughout  almost  all  civiBrtd 
nations.  It  has  pronounced  its  verdict ;  it  has  given  its  sanction  to  those 
writers  ;  and  from  this  tribunal  there  lies  no  farther  appeal. 

In  matters  of  mere  reasoning,  the  world  may  be  long  in  an  error  ;  and 
may  be  convinced  of  the  error  by  stronger  reasonings,  when  produced. 
Positions  that  depend  upon  science,  upon  knowledge,  and  matters  of 
feet,  may  be  overturned  according  as  scien<5e  and  knowledge  are  enlar- 
ged, and  new  matters  of  fact  are  brought  to  light.  For  this  reason,  a 
system  of  philosophy  receives  no  sufficient  sanction  from  its  antiqui^, 
or  long  currency.  The  world,  as  it  grows  older,  may  be  justly  expectett 
to  become,  if  not  wiser,  at  least  more  knowing  ;  and  supposing  it  doubt- ' 
ful,  whether  Aristotle  or  Newton  were  the  greater  genius,  yet  Newton's 
philosophy  may  prevail  over  Aristotle's  by  means  of  later  discoveries,  to 
which  Aristotle  was  a  stranger.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  holds  as  to 
matters  of  taste  ;  which  depend  not  on  the  progress  of  knowledge 
and  science,  but  upon  sentiment  aad  feeling.  It  is  in  vain  to  think  of 
undeceiving  mankind,  with  respect  to  errors  committed  here,  as  in  philo« 
sophy .  For  the  universal  feeling  of  mankind  is  the  natural  feeling ;  and 
because  it  is  the  natural,  it  is,  for  that  reason,  the  right  feeling.  The 
reputation  of  the  Iliad  and  the  ^neid  must  therefore  stand  upon  sure 
ground,  because  it  has  stood  so  long  ;  though  that  of  the  Aristotelian  or  . 
Platonic  philosophy,  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  call  in  question. 

It  is  in  vain  also  to  allege,  that  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  poets, 
and  orators,  is  owing  to  authority,  to  pedantry,  and  to  the  prejudices  of 
education  transmitted  from  age  to  age.  These,  it  is  true,  are  the  au- 
thors put  into  our  hands  at  schools  and  colleges,  and  by  that  means  we 
have  now  an  early  prepossession  in  their  favour  ;  but  how  came  they  to 
^10  the  possession  of  colleges  and  schools  ?  Plainly,  by  the  high  feme 
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ivbich  these  authors  had  among  their  own  contemporaries.  For^Qie 
Greek  and  Latin  were  not  always  dead  languages.  There  wtis  a  titne^ 
when  Homer,  and  Virgil,  and  Horace,  were  viewed  in  the  same  light  as 
we  now  view  Dryden,  Pope,  and  Addison.  It  is  not  to  commentators  and 
universities,  that  the  classics  are  indebted  for  their  fame.  They  became 
classics  and  school-books,  in  consequence  of  the  high  admiration  which 
was  paid  them  by  the  best  judges  in  their  own* country  and  nation.  As 
early  as  the  days  of  Jorenal,  who  wrote  under  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
we  find  Virgil  and  Horace  become  the  standard  books  in  the  education 
of  youth.  •  *  .      ^ 

Quot  stibant  paeri^cum  totos  decolor  esset 

Flaccusy  et  bsreret  aigro  fuli^o  Mvoni  *  Sat.  7. 

From  this  general  principle,  then,  of  the  reputation  of  the  great  an-  , 
cient  classics  being  so  ea4y,  so  lasting,  so  extensive  among  all  the  most 
polished  nations,  we  may  justly  and  boldly  infer  that  their  reputation 
cannot  be  wholly  litojust,  but  must  have  a  solid  foundation  in  the  merit  of 
their  writings. 

Let  us  guard,  however,  against  a  blind  and  implicit  veneration  for  the 
ancients  in  every  thing.  I  have  opened  tbe  general  principle,  which  - 
must  go  far  in  instituting  a  fair  comparison  between  them  and  the 
modems.  Whatever  superiority  the  ancients  may  have  had  in  point 
of  genius^  yet  in  all  arts,  where  tbe  natural  progress  of  knowledge  has 
had  room  to  produce  any  considerable  effects,  the  modems  cannot  but 
bave  some  advantage.  The  world  may,  in  certain  respects,  be  consi- 
dered as  a  person,  who  must  needs  gain  somewhat  by  advancing  in  years. 
Its  improvements  bave  not,  I  confess,  been  always  in  proportion  to  the 
centuries  that  have  passed  over  it ;  for,  during  the  course  of  some  ages, 
it  has  sunk  as  into  a  total  lethargy.  Yet,  when  roused  from  that 
lethargy,  it  has  generally  been  able  to  avail  itself  more  or  less,  of  former 
discoveries.  At  intervals,  there  arose  some  happy  genius,  who  coidcf  ^ 
both  improve  on  what  bad  gone  before,  and  invent  something  new. 
With  the  advantage  of  a  proper  stock  of  materials,  an  inferior  genius 
can  make  greater  progress,  than  a  much  superior  one,  to  whom  these 
materials  are  wanting. 

Hence,  in  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  chemistry,  and  other  sciences 
that  depend  on  an  extensive  knowledge  and  observation  of  facts,  modem 
philosophers  have  an  unquestionable  superiority  over  the  ancient.  I  am 
inclined  also  to  think,  that  in  matters  of  pure  reasoning,  there  is  more 
precision  among  the  modems,  than  in  some  instances  there  was  among 
the  ancients  ;  owing  perhaps  to  a  more  extensive  literary  intercourse, 
which  has  improved  and  sharpened  the  faculties  of  men.  In  some  studies 
too,  that  relate  to  taste  and  fine  writing,  which  is  our  object,  the  progress 
of  society  must,  in  equity,  be  admitted  to  have  given  us  some  advantages. 
For  instance,  in  history,  there  is  certainly  more  political  knowledge  in. 
several  European  nations  at  present  than  there  was  in  ancient  Greece  and 
Rome.  We  are  better  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  govemment,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  it  under  a  greater  variety  of  forms  and  revolutions. 
The  world  is  more  laid  open  than  it  was  in  former  times  ;  commerce  is 
greatly  enlarged  ;  more  countries  are  civilized  ;  posts  are  every  where 

^  "  Then  thou  art  bound  to  smell,  on  either  hand. 
M  many  stinking  lamps,  as  schoolboys  stand, 
When  Horace  could  not  read  in  his  own  sullied  book, 
And  Virgirs  sacred  page  was  all  besmear'd  with  smoke."       DuTper. 
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-and  spirit  of  many  of  his  odes,  the  thorough  knowledge  of  the  world, 
theexceHent  seDtiments,  and  nataral  easy  manner  which  distingaisH 
his  satires  and  epistles,  all  contribute  to  render  him  one  of  those  Tcry 
few  authors  whom  one  never  tires  of  reading ;  and  from  whom  alone, 
were  every  other  monuoient  destroyed,  we  should  be  led  to  forma  very 
high  idea  of  the  ta^^te  and  genius  of  the  Adgustan  age. 

To  all  such  then,  as  wish  to  form  their  taste  and  nourish  their  genius, 
let  me  warmly  recommend  the  assiduous  study  of  the  ancient  classics, 
both  Greefc  and  Roman. 

Noctarnft  versate  manu,  versate  dlomd.* 

Without  a  considerable  acquaintance  with  them,  no  man  can  he  reck- 
oned a  polite  scholar ;  and  he  will  want  many  assistances  for  writing 
and  speaking  well,  which  the ,  knowledge  of  such  authors  would  afford 
him.  Any  one  has  great  reason  to  suspect  his  own  taste,  who  receives 
little  or  no  pleasure  from  the  perusal  of  writings,  which  so  many  ages 
and  nations  have  consented  in  holding  up  as  objects  of  admiration.  And 
I  am  persuaded,  it  will  be  found,  that  in  proportion  as  the  ancients  are 
generally  studied  and  admired,  or  ate. unknown  and  disregarded  in  any 
Country,  good  taste  and  gopd  composition  will  flourish,  or  decline.  They 
are  commonly  none  but  the  ignorant  or  superficial,  who  undervalue 
them. 

.  At^the  same  time,  a  just  and  high  regard  for  the  prime  writers  of  an- 
tiquity is  to  be  always  distinguished,  from  that  contem'pt  of  every 'thing 
that  is  modern,  and  that  blind  veneration  for  all  that  has  bneen  written  in 
Greek  or  Latin,  which  belongs  only  to  pedants.  Among  the  Greek  and 
Roman  authors,  some  assuredly  deserve  much  higher  regard  than  others  ; 
nay,  some  are  of  no  great  value.  Even  the  best  of  them  lie  open  occa- 
^  ^ionally  to  just  censure  ;  for  to  no  human  performace  is  it  given  to  be 
absolutely  perfect.  We  may,  we  ought,  therefore,  to  read  them  with  a 
distinguishing  eye,  so  as  to  propose  for  imitation  their  beauties  only  ; 
and'  it  is  perfectly  consistent  with  just  and  candid  criticism,  to  find  fault 
with  parts,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  admires  the  whole. 
.  Ader  these  reflections  on  the  ancients  and  moderns,  I  proceed  to  a 
critical  examination  of  the  most  distinguished  kinds  of  composition,  and 
(he  characters  of  those  writers  who  have  excelled  in  them,  whether 
modem  or  ancient. 

The  most  general  division  of  the  different  kinds  of  composition  is, 
into  those  written  in  prose,  and  those  written  in  verse  ;  which  certainly 
require  to  be  separately  considered,  because  subject  to  separate  laws. 
Ihegin,  as  is  most  natural,  with  writings  in  prose.  •  Of  orations,  or  pub- 
lic discourses  of  all  kinds,  I  have  already  treated  fully.  The  remaining 
species  of  prose  compositions,  which  assume  any  such  regular  form,  as 
to  fall  under  the  cognizance  of  criticism,  seem  to  be  chiefly  these  :  his- 
torical writing,  philosophical  writing,  epistolary  writing,  and  fictjjious 
history;  Historical  compos>ition  shall  be  first  considered  ;  and,  as  it  is 
an  object  of  dignity,  I  purpose  to  treat  of  it  at  some  length.       * 

As  it  is  the  office  of  an  orator  to  persuade,  it  is  that  of  an  historian  to 
record  truth  for  the  instruction  of  mankind.  This  is  the  proper  object 
and  end  of  history,  from  which  may  be  deduced  many  of  the  Idws  rela- 
ting to  it ;  and  if  this  object  were  always  kept  in  view,  it  would  prevent 

•  "  Read  them  by  day,  and  study  them  by  night.'  Frascis 
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fluaoy  of  the  errors  into  which  persons  are  apl  to  fall  codcer&lng  this 
*^pecies  of  composttioti.  As  (he  primary  end  of  history  is  to  record 
truth,  impartiality,  fidelity,  and  accuracy,  are  the  fandamental  qualities 
of  an  historic*  He  must  neither  he  a  panegyrist  nor  a  satirist  He 
must  not  enter  into  faction,  nor  give  scope  to  affection :  hut,  contem*- 
plating  past  events  and  characters  with  a  cool  and  dispassionate  eye,  must 
present  to  his  readers  a  faithful  copy  of  human  nature. 

At  the  same  tipe,  it  is  not  every  record  of  facts^  however  true,  that 
is  entitled  to  the  name  of  history  ;  but  such  a  record  as  enables  us  to 
ap[rfy  the  transactions  of  former  ages  for  our  own  instruction.  The  fects 
oug^t  to  be  momentous  and  important :  represented  in  connexion  with 
their  causes,  traced  to  their  effects  ;  and  unfolded  in  clear  and  distinct 
order.  For  wisdom  is  the  great  end  i^  history.  It  is  designed  to  sup-* 
ply  the  want  of  experience.  Though  it  enforce  not  its  instructions,  with 
the  same  anthority,  ^et  it  furnishes  us  with  a  greater  variety  of  instruc* 
tions,  than  it  is  possible  for  experience  to  afford,  in  the  course  of  the 
l6ngest  life.  Its  object  is  to  enlarge  our  views  of  the  human  character^ 
and  to  give  foil  exercise  to  our  judgment  on  human  affairs.  It  must  not 
therefore  be  a  tale,  calculated  to  please  only,  and  addressed  to  the  fimcy% 
Gravity  and  dignity  are  essential  characteristics  of  history  ;  no  light  or- 
naments are  to  be  employed,  no  flippancy  of  style^  no  quaintness  ef  wit. 
But  the  writer  must  sustain  the  character  of  a  wise  man,  writing  for  the 
instruction  of  posterity  ;  one  who  has  studied  to  inform  himself  well,  who 
has  pondered  his  subject  with  care,  and  addresses  himself  to  our  judg- 
ment, rather  than  to  our  imagination.  Not  that  this  is  inconsistent  with 
ornamented  and  spirited  narration.  History  admits  of  much  high  oma« 
ment  and  elegance  ;  but  the  ornaments  must  be  always  consistent  with 
dignity  ;  they  should  not  appear  to  be  sought  after ;  but  to  rise  naturatty 
from  a  tnind  animated  by  the  events  which  it  records. 

Historical  composition  is  understood  to  comprehend  under  it,  aonalsy 
memoirs,  lives.  Bat  these  are  its  inferior  subordinate  species ;  on 
which  t  shall  hereafter  make  some  reflections,  when  I  shall  have  first 
considered  what  belongs  to  a  regular  and  legitimate  work  of  history. 
8uch  a  work  is  chiefly  of  two  kinds,  either  the  entire  history  of  some 
state  or  kingdom  through  its  different  revolutions,  such  as  Livy's  Roman 
history  :  or  the  history  of  some  one  great  event,  or  some  portion  or 
period  of  time  which  may  be  considered  as  making  a  whole  bt  itself; 
such  as,  Thuordides's  History  of  the  Peloponnesian  War,  uavila's 
History  of  the  Civil  Wars  of  France,  or  Clarendon's  of  those  of  Eng 
land. 

In  the  conduct  and  management  of  his  subject,  the  first  attention 
requisite  in  an  historian,  is  to  give  it  as  much  unity  as  possible  ;  that  is, 
his  history  should  not  consist  c^  separate  unconnected  parts  merely,  but 
should  be  bound  together  by  some  connecting  principle,  which  shall 
make  the  impression  on  the  mind  of  scnnething  that  is  one,  whole  and 
entire.  It  is  inconceivable  how  great  an  effect  this,  when  happily  exe- 
cuted, has  upon  a  reader,  and  it  is  surprising  that  some  able  writers  of 
history  have  not  attended  to  it  more.  Whether  pleasure  or  instruction 
be  the  end  sought  by  the  study  of  history,  either  of  them  is  enjoyed 
to  much  greater  advantage,  when  the  mind  bae  always  before  it  the  pro- 
gress of  some  one  great  plan  or  system  of  actions ;  when  there  i»  seoie 
point  or  fentrc,  to  wWch  we  can  refer  the  various  fect«  related  by  the 
historian. 
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In  general  histories^  yrhich  record  the  affairs  of  a  whole  nation  or 
empire  throughoat  several  ages,  this  unity,  I  coi\^ss,'  must  be  more  * 
imperfect.  Yet  even  there,  some  degree  of  it  can  be  preserved  by  a 
skilful  writer.  For  though  the  whole,  taken  together,  be  very  complex, 
yet  the  great  constituent  parts  of  it  form  so  many  subordibat^  wholes, 
when  taken  by  themselves  ;  each  of  which  can  be  treated  both  as  com- 
plete within  itself,  and  as  connected  with  what  goes  before  and  follows. 
In  the  history  of  a  monarchy,  for  instance,  every  reign  should  have  its 
own  unity  ;  a  beginning,  a  middle,  and  an  end,  to  the  ^stem  of  affairs ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  we  are  taught  to  discern  how  that  system  of 
affairs  rose  from  the  preceding,  and  how  it  is  inserted  into  what  follows. 
We  should  be  able  to  trace  all  the  secret  links  of  the  chain,  which  binds 
together  remote,  and  seemingly  unconnected  events.  In  some  king- 
doms of  Europe,  it  was  the  plan  of  many  successive  princes  to  reduce 
the  power  of  their  nobles  ;  and  during  several  reigns,  most  of  the  lead- 
ing actions  had  a  reference  to  this  end.  In  other  states,  the  rising  powar 
of  the  commons,  influenced  for  a  tract  of  time,  the  course  and  connex- 
ion of  public  affairs.  Among  the  Romans,  the  leading  ^principle  was  a 
gradual  extension  of  conquest  and  the  attainment  of  universal  empire. 
The  continual  increase  of  their  power,  advancing  towards  this  end  from 
small  beginnings,  and  by  a  sort  of  regular  progressive  plan,  furnished 
to  Livy  a  happy  subject  for  historical  unity,  in  the  midst  of  a  great  va- 
riety of  transactions. 

Of  all  the  ancient  general  historians,  the  one  who  had  the  most  exact 
idea  of  this  quality  of  historical  composition,  though,  in  other  respects, 
not  an  elegant  writer,  is  Polybiua.  This  appears  from  the  account  he 
gives  of  his  own  plan  in  the  beginning  of  his  third  book ;  observing  that 
the  subject  of  which  he  bad  undertaken  to  write,  is,  throughout  the 
whole  of  it,  one  action,  one  great  spectacle ;  how,  and  by  what  causes, 
all  the  parts  of  the  habitable^  world  became  subject  to  the  Roman  em- 
pire. "  This  action,"  says  he,  "  is  distinct  in  its  beginning,  determined 
in  its  duration,  and  dear  in  its  final  accomplishment ;  therefore,  I  think 
it  of  use,  to  give  a  general  view  beforehand,  o'f  the  chief  constituent 
parts  which  make  up  this  whole."  In  another  place  he  congratulates 
himself  on  his  good  fortune,  in  having  a  subject  for  history,  which  Al- 
lowed such  variety  of  parts  to  be  united  under  one  view  ;  remarkiof , 
that  before  this  period,  the  affairs  of  the  world  were  scattered,  ai^ 
without  connexion  ;  whereas,  in  the  times  of  which  be  writes,  all  the 
great  transactions  of  the  world  tended  and  vei^d  to  one  point,  sind  were 
capable  of  being  considered  as  parts  of  one  system^.  Whereupon  he 
adds  several  very  judicious  observations,  concerning  the  u  sefulness  of 
writing  history  upon  such  a  comprehensive  and  connected  plan  ;  com- 
paring the  imperfect  degree  of  knowledge,  which  is  afforded  by  particu- 
lar facts  without  generaLviews,  to  the  imperfect  idea  which  one  would 
entertain  of  an  animal,  who  had  beheld  its  separate  parts  only,  without 
having  ever  seen  its  entire  form  and  structure.* 

Tii  oxa,  vMmtJg-iof  n  ^X^t  Z(  S»  tl  ran  ^(Jt-^vj^jt  mat  ««X»  ff"2/«aToc  /affo/uJfa  rtt  (a^  d«» 
^ww,  wtAi^mt  LuuSc  timruu  yfytw^  -rue  w^ytiat  iurw  ««r  f^  uai  tuM^xmn.  h  ya^  «c 
^r^ta  fcoXA  9wA^  UM  time*  Mts  imtfymanfjotoc  to  fiw,  r^^nvtS^uUrHinis  -^^m  mnr^ 
«««,  almiTtt  ««My  •xMcnm  Toip  itnkc  muvotf,  vmx^  ^^  «&"«'  ^ttrrat  dvrovs  QfjtoMymvm 
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Sacb  as  write  the  mstory  of  some  particalar  great  transaction,  as  con- 
fine themselves  to  -hne  era,  or  one  portion  of  the  history  of  a  nation, 
have  so  great  advantages  for  preserving  historical  unity,  that  they  are 
inexcosable  if  they  fail  in  it.  Sallast's  histories  of  the  Catilinarian  and 
Jngurthine  wars,  Xe»ophon's  Cyropasdia,  and  his  retreat  of  the  ten 
thousand,  are  instances  of  particular  histories,  where  the  unity  of  histo- 
rical objectis  perfectly  well  maintained.  Thucydides,  otherwise  awriter 
of  great  strength  and  dignity,  has  failed  much,  in  this  article,  in  his  his- 
tory of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  No  one  great  object  is  properly  pursued , 
and  kept  in  view  ;  but  his  narration  is  cut  down  into  small  pieces  ;  his 
history  is  divided  by  summers  and  winters,  and  we  are^  every  now  and 
then  leaving  transactions  unfinished,  and  are  hurried  from  place  to  place, 
from  Athens  to  Sicily,  from  thence  to  Peloponnesus,  to  Corcyra,  to  Mity- 
lene,  that  we  may  be  told  of  what  is  going  on  in  all  these  places.  We 
iiave  a  great  many  disjointed  parts,  and  scattered  limbs,  which  with 
difficulty  we  collect  into  one  body  ;  and  through  this  faulty  distribution 
and  management  t>f  his  subject,  that  judicious  historian  becomes  more 
tiresome,  and  less  agreeable  than  he  would  otherwise  be.  For  these 
reasons  he  is  severely  censured  by  one  of  the  best  critics  of  antiquity^ 
Dyrmysius  6t  Haiicarnassus.* 

p  The  histotfan  must  not  indeed  neglect  chronological  order,  with  a 
view  to  render  his  narr^on  agreeable.  He  must  give  a  distinct  account 
of  the  dal||«  and  of  the  coincidence  of  facts.'  But  he  is  not  under  the 
necessity  n  breaking  off  always  in  the  middle  of  transactions,  in  order 
to  inform  us  of  what  wasliappeoing  elsewhere  at  the  same  time.  He 
discovers  no  art^  -if  he  cannot  form  some  connexion  among  the  affairs 
which  he^elatee,  so  as  to  introduce  them  in  a  proper  train.      He  will 


IfVMflr  fiAf  yd^  KaCm  «rano  futt^ac  rCa  hum  J\n»T09.  tartrnfjuif  Jii  not  yf^fun  or^  Xyw  aJufttn-oy. 

juik  swpfy  in  fdhf  *ntyt  tii  airovror  ir^  &x»xa  Tuuarkvon  co)  vo^nAmpf,  rri  ^  Q/A,9Avwnt  luu 
ila^^fit  /uoropc  h  tf;  t^ixoil^  jcat}  iiin^un  luvnjrjnfc-ics  H/um  xa)  to  %^9tfjuif  not  <ro  «r«e3r?6y,  ik 
TJTj  ire$M(  ymCuv.  Folyb.  Histor.  Prim. 

*  Th«  censure  which  Dionysius  pa430s  apoQ  Thucydides,  is,  in  several  articles,  car- 
ried too  far.  He  blames  himjor  the  choice  of  his  sabject,  as  not  sufficiently  splendid 
and  agreeable,  and  as  aboanding  too  much  iu  crimes  and  melancholy  events,  on 
which  he  observes  that  Thacy aides  loves  to  dwell.  He  is  partial  to  Herodotus, 
,\vbom,  both  (or  the  choice  and  the  conduct  of  his  subject,  he  prefers  to  the  other 
historian.  It  is  true,  that  the  sul^ect  of  Thucydides  wants  the  gaVety  and  splendour 
of  that  of  Herodotus ;  but  it  is  not  deficient  in  dignity.  The  Peloponnesian  war 
was  the  contest  between  two  great  rival  powers,  the  Athenian  and  t4icedemonian 
states,  for  the  empire  of  Greece.  Herodotus  loves  to  dwell  on  prosperous  incidents, 
and  retains  somewhat  of  the  amusing  manner  of  the  ancient  poetical  hbtorians,  but 
Reredotus  wrote  to  the  imagination.  Thucvdides  writes  to  the  understanding.  He 
was  a  grave  reflecting  man,  well  acquainted  with  human  life  ;  and  the  melancholy 
events  and  catastrophes  which  be  records,  are  often  both  the  most  interesting  parts 
of  history,  and  the  most  improving  to  the  heart. 

The  oritic's  observations  ou  the  faulty  distribution  which  Thucydides  makes  of 
his  subject,  are  better  founded,  and  his  preference  of  Herodotus,  in  this  respect,  is 
not  unjust — 6memMW  /uir  *rott  ^(gnotf  iauhbBm^  ^HfoSvm  St  rtUf  vwo^(tue  t&fyr^/jtarmy 

yrytmfitjm  »  St^^^ms  ro^rut,  nfAtHKUt  rai  ir^ymi  mtt^Uc  zmrajjfrmt  tn^  tur^nrai  tm 
»**r<t  TO  axrro  di(0(  »ai  ^Ufjuna  \iyyiifA»mu  vKayatfJinst  Jiy  k*Bav^  vxdf,  ztu  Jb^xoxtfs   tu; 

g-mfJUi,  'Heoma  /i  *rm(  irc^Xatf  luuji^tit  ncmtta^  VTrdOiffwc  ?gefi\o//fw»,  av/u^of  n  nu/ia  rdroi- 
iNdPtu.  With  regard  to  style,  Dionysius  gives  Thucydides  the  just  praise  of  energy 
and  brevity,  but  censures  him  on  many  occasions,  not  wifhotrt  iienRon,  fttr  han^  9Xfi\ 
obsrure  cxf^resiJmn,  dcftcient  in  ^nwomrrOT^  arrd  frn^ 
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soon  tire  the  reader,  if  he  goes  on  recording,  irf  Strict  cbronologpc^l 
order,  a  maltitude  pf  separate  transactions^  connedJlA  by  nothing  else, 
hot  their  happening  at  tne  same  time. 

Though  the  history  of  Herodotos  be  of  greater  compaM  than  that  of 
Tbucydides,  and  comprehend  amuchereater  variety  ot  dissimimr  parts, 
he  has  been  more  fortunate  in  joining  them  together  ;  and  digesting  them 
into  order.  Hence  he  is  a  more  pleasing  writer,  and  givca  a  stroi^r 
impression  of  lus  subject ;  though,  in  judgment  and  accnracy,  much  i^ 
ferior  to  Thucydides.  With  digressions,  and  episodes  he  abounds ;  hot ' 
when  these  have  any  connexion  with  the  main  subiect,  and  are  inserted 
professedly  as  episodes,  the  unity  of  the  whole  is  less  riolated  by  thenit 
than  by  a  broken  and  scattered  narration  of  the  priAcipal  story.  Among 
the  modems,  the  President  Thuanns  has,  by  attempting  to  make  ^  his- 
tory of  hb  own  times  too  comprehensive,  laWen  into  the  sam^  error,  of 
loading  the  reader  with  a  great  variety  of  unconnected  facts,  gomg  on 
together  in  different  parts  of  the  world :  an  historian  othermse  of 
great  probity,  candour,  and  excellent  understanding ;  *  bat  through  this 
want,  of  unity,  more  tedious^  and  less  interesting  tbaxx  he  would  oth^-^ 
wise  have  been.  '    * 


LECTURE  XXXVI. 


HISTORICAL  WRITING. 

Aftiie  making  some  observations  on  the  controversy  which  has  &ea 
oflien  carried  on  concerning  the  comparative  naerii  of  the  ancfents  and  • 
the  modems,  I  entered,  in  the  last  lecture,  on  the  consideration  of  hb- 
torical  writing.  The  ^nera!  idea  of  history  is,  a  record  of  truth  for 
the  instruction  of  mankind.  H^nce  arise  the  primary  qualities  regutred ' 
in  a  good  historian,  impartiality,  fidelity,  gravity,  and  dignity.  Wha^i 
principally  considered,  was  the  unity  which  belongs  to  this  sort  of  com- 
position ;  the  nature  of  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

I  proceed  next  to  observe,  that  in  order  to  fulfil  the  end  of  histnfy,' 
the  author  must  study  to  trace  to  their  springs  the  actions  and  events 
which  he  records.  Two  things  are  especially  necessary  for  his  doing 
this  successfully  ;  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  human  nature,  and  po- 
litical knowledge,  or  acquaintaince  with  government.  The  ^oroker  m 
necessary  to  account  for  the  conduct  of  imlividnals,  and  to  give  jost 
views  of  their  character ;  the  latter,  to  account  for  the  revolutions  of 
government,  and  the  operation  of  political  causes  on  public  aniirs.-— - 
Both  must  concur,  in  order  to  form  a  completely  instructive  historian. 

With  regard  to  the  latter  article,  political  knowledge,  the  ancient  wri- 
ters wanted  some  advantages  which  the  modems  enjoy  ;  from  whom, 
upon  that  account,  we  have  a  title  to  expect  more  accurate  and  precise 
inform«ition.  The  world,  as  I  formerly  hinted,  was  more  shut  up  in  an- 
cient  times,  than  it  is  now  ;  there  was  then  less  communication  amoi^ 
neigbbouringstates,  and  by  consequence,  less  knowledge  of  one  another's 
aftiirs  ;  no  inttsrcoufse  by  establbhed  posts,  or  by  ambassadors  resident 
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« 


at  distant  courts.  TiieknowlAdge,  and  materiah  of  tbeancient  histo- 
rians, were  thereby  more  limited  and  circumscribed ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served too,  that  thej  wrote  for  their  own  countrymen  only ;  they  had 
no  idea  of  writing  for  the  instruction  of  foreigners,  whom  they  despised^ 
or  of  the  world  in  general ;  and  hence,  they  are  less  attentive  to  convey 
all  that  knowledge  with  regard  lo  dom^tic  policy^  which  we,  in  distant 
times,  would  desire  to  have  learned  from  them.  Perhaps  also,  though 
in  ancient  ages  men  were  abundantly  animated  with  the  love  of  liberty, 
yet  the  full  extent  of  the  influence  of  government,  and  of  political 
causes,  was  not  then  so  thoroughly  scrutinized,  as  it  has  been  in  modern 
times ;  when  a  long  experience  of  all  the  different  modes  of  govern- 
ment, has  rendered  men  more  enli^tened  and  intelligent,  with/espect  • 
to  public  affairs. 

T(»  these  reasons  it  is  owjng,  that  though  the  ancient  historians  set  bei 
fore  u^  the  particular  £icts  which  they  relate,  in  a  very  distinct  and 
beaiftifullaanner,  yet  sometimes  they  do  not  give  us  a  cleat*  view  of  all 
the  political  causes,  which  affected  the  situation  of  affairs  of  which  Ihey 
treat.'  From  the  Greek  historians,  we  are  able  to  form  but  an  ipiper* 
feet  notion  of  the  strength,  the  wealth,  and  the  revenues  of  the  differ- 
ent Grecian  states ;    of  several  of  those  revolutions  that  happened  in 
their  government ;  or  of  their  separate  connexions  and  interfering  inter-  * 
ests.     In  writing  the  history  of  the  Romans,  Livy  had  surely  the  most 
ample  6eld  for  displaying  political  knowledge  concerning  the  rise  of  their  ^  *- 
greatness,  and  the  advantages  or  defects  of  their  |s;ovemment.    Yet  the   • 
instructiob  in  these  important  articles,  which  he  affords,  is  not  consider- ' 
abl^     An  jelegant  writer  he  is,  and  a  beautiful  relator  of  facts,  if  ever 
there  was  one ;  but  by  no  means  distinguished  for  profoundness  of  peoe-» 
tration.    Sallust,  when  writing  the  history  of  a  conspiracy  against  the 

fovernment,  which  ought  to  have  been  altogether  a  political  history, 
las  evidently  attended  more  to  the  elegance  of  narration,  and  the  paint- 
ing of  characters,  than  to  the  unfolding  of  secret  causes  and  springy. 
Instead  of  that  complete  information,  which  we  would  naturally  have 
expected  from  him  of  the  state  of  parties  in  Rome,  and  of  that  particu- 
lar conjuncture  of  aflkirs,  which  enabled  so  desperate  a  profligate  as 
Catiline  to  bocome  so  formidable  to  government,  he  has  given  us  little 
more  than  a  general  declamatory  account  of  the  luxury  and  corruption 
of  manners  in  that  age,  compared  with  the  simplicity  of  former  tim^. 

I  by  no  means,  however,  mean  to  censure  all. the  ancient  historians 
as  defective  in  political  information.  No  historians  can  be  more  instruc- 
tive than  Thucydides,  Polybius,  and  Tacitus.  .Thucydides  is  grave,  in- 
telligent, and  judicious ;  always  attentive  to  give  very  exact  informa- 
tion concerning  every  operation  which  he  relates ;  and  to  show  the  ad- 
vantages or  disadvantages  of  every  plan  that  was  proposed,and  every  mea- 
sure that  was  pursued.  Polybius  excels  in  comprehensive  political 
views,  in  penetration  into  great  systems,  and  in  his  profound  and  disr 
tinct  knowledge  of  all  military  affairs.  '  Tacitus  is  eminent  for  his  know- 
ledge of  the  human  heart ;  is  sentimental  and  refined  in  a  high  degree  ; 
conveys  much  instruction  with  respect  to  political  matters,  but  more 
with  respect  to  human  nature. 

But  when  we  demand  from  the  historian  profound  and  instnictive 
views  of  his  sobfect,  it  is  not  meant  that  be  should  be  frequently  inter- 
rupting the  course  of  his  history,  with  his  own  reflections  and  specula- 
tions.   He  should  give  us  all  the  information  that  is  necessary  for  oor 
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fally  nDderstandiDg  the  affairs  which  he  reoordft.  He  should  make  us 
acqaainted  with  the  political  coDStitution,  the  force,  the  revenues,  the 
internal  state  of  the  country  of  which  be  writes;  and  with  iU  interests 
and  connexions  in  respect  of  neif^boaring  countries.  He  should  place 
jis,  as  on  an  elevated  station,  whence  we  may  have  an  extensive  pros- 
pect of  all  the  causes  that  co-operate  in  bring;ing  forward  the  events 
which  are  related.  But  having  put  into  our  hands  all  the  proper  mate- 
rials for  judgment,  he  should  not  be  too  prodigal  of  his  own  opinions  and 
reasonings.  When  an  historian  is  much  .given  to  dissertation,  and  is 
ready  to  philosophize  and  speculate  on  all  that  he  records,  a  suq)icion 
naturally  arises,  thjit  he  will  be  in  hazard  of  adapting  his  narrative  of 

•  facts  to  favQur  some  system  which  he  has  formed  to  himself.  It  is  rather 
by  fair,  and  judicious  narration  that  history  should  instruct  us,  than  1^ 
^delivering  instruction  in  an  avowed  and  direct  numner.  On  some  occa- 
sions, when  doubtful  points  require  to  be  scrutinized,  or  when  qpme 
gre^t  event  is  in  agitation,  concerning  the  causes  or  circooAtances  of 
,«rhich  mankind  have  been  much  divided,  the  narrative  m;^  be  allowed 

.  to  stand  still  for  a  little ;  the  historian  may  appear,  and  may  with'  pro- 
priety enter  into  some  weighty  discussion.  But  he  must  take  care  not 
to  cloy  his  readers  with  such  discussiobs,  by  repeating  them  too  often. 

When  observations  ai^  to  be  made  concerning  human  nature  jn  gene- 
ral, or  the  peculiarities  of  certain  characters,  if  the  historian  can  art- 
fully incorporate  such  observations  with  his  narrative,  they  will  have 
a  better  effect  than  when  they  are  delivered  as  formal  detached  re6ec- 
tions.  For  instance :  in  the  life  of  Agricola,  Tacitus,  speaking  of  Do- 
mitian*s  treatment  of  Agricola,  makes  this  observation  :  <  Proprium'hu- 
mani  ingenii  est,  odisse  qoem  Isseris.''*  The  observation  is  just  and 
vrell  applied  ;  but  the  form.  In  which  it  stands,  is  abstract  and  philo- 
sophical. A  thought  of  the  same  kind  has  a  finer'  effect  elsewhere  in 
the  same  historian,  when  speaking  of  the  jealousies  which  Germanicus 
knew  to  be  entertained  against  him  by  Livia  and  Tiberius  :  **  Anxius," 
says  he,  '*  occoltis  in  se  patrui  aviaeque  odiis,  quorum  causae  acriores 
quia  iniqo8ai.'*t  Here  a  profound  moral  observa^on  is  made ;  but  it  is 
made  without  the  appearance  of  making  it  in  form ;  it  is  introduced  as 
a  part  of  the  narration,  in  assigning  a  reason  for  the  anxiety  of  Germani- 
cus. We  have  another  instance  of  the  same  kind,  in  the  account  which 
he  gives  of  a  mutiny  raised  against  Rufus,  who  was  a  **  Praefectus  Gas- . 
torum,"  on  account  of  the  severe  labour  which  he  imposed  on  the  sol- 
diers. '*  Qjaippe  Rufus,  diu  manipularis;  dein  centurio,  mox  castris 
prasfectoff,  antiquam  duramque  militiam  reVocabat,  vetus  operis  et  la- 
^boris,  et  eo  immitior  quia  toleraverat."|  There  was  room  for  turning 
this  into  a  general  observation,  that  they  who  had  been  educated  and 
hardened  in  toils,  are  commonly  found  to  be  the  most  severe  in  requir- 
ing the  like  toils  from  others.  But  the  manner  in  which  Tacitus  intro- 
duces this  sentiment  as  a  stroke  in  the  character  of  Rufus,  gives  it  much 
more  life  and  spirit.     This  historian  has  a  particular  talent  of  intermix- 

*  *'  It  belones  to  haman  natune  to  hate  the  man  whom  you  have  injured." 

t  <*  Uneasy  in  his  miod,  on  account  of  the  concealed  hatred  entertained  against 

bim  by  his  umtlo  and  grandmother,  which  was  the  more  bitter  because  the  cause  of 

it  was  unjust.*' 

X  *'  For  Rufus,  who  had  long  been  a  common  soldier,  afterward  a  centurion,  «id 

at  length  a  geneml  officer,  restored  the  severe  military  discipline  of  ancieot  tifses. 

Grown  old  amidst  toils  and  labours,  he  was  the  more  rigid  in  imposing  tben^  became 

he  had  been  accustomed  to  bear  them." 
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ing  after  this  manner,  with  the  courste  of  his  trarrative,  many  striking 
sentiments  and  useful  observations. 

Let  us  next  proceed  to  consider  the  proper  qualities  of  historical 
narration.  It  is  obvious,  that  on  the  manner  of  narration,  much  must 
depend,  as  the  first  notion  of  history  ifTthe  recital  of  past  facts  ;  and 
how  much  one  mode  of  recital  may  be  preferable  to  another,  we  shall 
soon  be  convinced,  by  thinking  of  the  different  effects,  which  the  same 
story,  when  told  by*two  different  persons,  is  found  to  produce. 

The  first  virtue  of  historical  narHition,  is  clearness,  order,  and  due 
connexion.     To  attain  this,  the  historian  must  be  completely  master  of 
his  subject ;  he  must  see  the  whole  as  at  one  view  ;  and  comprehend  the 
chain  and  dependence  of  all  its  parts,  tlyit  he  may  introduce  every  thing 
ID  its  proper  place  ;  tha^  he  may  lead  us  smoothly  along  the  track  of 
affairs  which  are  recorded,  and  may  always  give  us  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  how  one  event  arises  out  of  another.     Without  this,  there  can 
be  neither  pleasure  nor  instruction,  in  reading  history.     Much  for  thiS 
end  will  depend  on  the  observance  of  that  unity  in  the  general  plan  and 
conduct,  which,  in  the  preceding  lecture,  1  recommended.  Much  too  will 
depend  on  the  proper  management  of  transitions,  which  forms  one  of  the 
chief  ornaments  of  this  kind  of  writing,  and  is  one  of  the  most  difficult 
in  execution.  Nothing  tries  an  historian's  abilities  more,than  so  to  lay  bis 
train  beforehand,  as  to  make  us  pass  naturally  and  agreeably  from  one 
part  of  his  subject  to  another ;  to  employ  no  clumsy  and  awkward  junc- 
tures ;  and  to  contrive  ways  and  means  of  forming  some  union  among 
transactions,  which  seem  to  be  most  widely  separated  from  one  another. 
In  the  next  place,  as  history  is  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition, 
•    gravity  must  always  be  mainlined  in  the  narration.     There  must  be  no 
meanness  nor  vulgarity  in  the  style ;  no  quaint  nor  colloquial  phrases ; 
no  affectation  of  pertness,  or  of  wit.     The  smart,  or  the  sneering  man- 
ner of  telling  a  story,  is  inconsistent  with  the  historical  character.     I  do 
not  say,  that  an  historian  is  never  to  let  himself  down.     He  may  some- 
times do  it  with  propriety,  in  order  to  diversify  the  strain  of  his  narra- 
tion, which,  if  it  be  perfectly  uniform,  is  apt  to  become  tiresome.     But 
he  should  be  careful  never  to  descend  too  far ;  and,  on  occasions  where 
a  light  or  ludicrous  anecdote  is  proper  to  be  recorded,  it  is  genera)^ 
better  to  throw  it  into  a  note,  than  to  hazard  becoming  too  familiar,  by 
introducing  it  into  the  body  of  the  work. 

But  an  historian  may  profess  these  qualities  of  being  perspicuous, 
distinct,  and  grave,  and  may  notwithstanding  be  a  ddll  writer  ;  in  which 
case,  we  shall  reap  little  benefit  from  his  labours.  We  shall  read  him 
without  pleasure ;  or,  most  probably,  we  shall  soon  give  over  reading 
him  at  all.  He  must  therefore  study  to  render  his  narration  interesting ; 
which  is  the  quality  that  chiefly  distinguishes  a  writer  of  genius  and 
eloquence. 

Two  thinp  are  especially  conducive  to  this;  the  first  is,  a  just  medium 
in  the  conduct  of  narration,  between  a  rapid  or  crowded  recital  of  facts, 
and  a  prolix  detail.  The  foraer  embarrasses,  and  the  latter  tires  us. 
An  historian  that  would  interest  us,  must  know  when  to  be  concise,  and 
where  he  ought  to  enlarge  ;  passing  concisely  over  slight  and  unimpor- 
tant events,  but  dwelling  on  such  as  are  striking  and  considerable  in  their 
nature,  or  pregnant  with  consequences ;  preparing  beforehand  our  at- 
tention to  them,  and  bringing  them  forth  into  the  most  full  and  conspicuous 
light  .  The  next  thing  he  must  attend  to  is  a  proper  selection  of  the 
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circumstaDces  belonging  to  tfiose  events  wbjych  be  choo^lMito  relate  fulij. 
General  facts  make  a  slight  impression  on  the  mind.  It  ift  by  means  of 
xsircnmstances  and  particalars  properly  chosen,  that  a  narration  becomea 
interesting  and  affecting  to  tlie^r^der.  ,  These  give  life,  body,  and  co- 
louring to  the  recital  of  f^t8»  and  enable  us  to  behold  them  as  present, 
and  passing  before  our  eyesl  It  is  this  employment  of  circumstaQces, 
in  narration,  that  is  properly  termed  historical  painting. 

In  all  these  virtues  of  narration,  particularly  in  this  last,  of  pictaresqoe 
descriptive  narration,  several  of  the  ancient  historians  eminently  excel. 
Hence,  the  pleasure  that  is  found  in  reading  Herodotus,  Thucydides, 
Xenophon,  Livy,  Sallust,  and  Tacitus.  They  are  aU  conspicuous  for  th€. 
art  of  narration.  Herodotus  i%  at  all  times,  an  agreeable  writer,  and- 
relates  every  thing  ^ith  that  naivete  and  simplicity  of  manner,  wfaich 
never  fails  to  interest  the  reader.  Though  the  manner  of  Tfaucydides 
]pe  more  dry  and  harsh,  yet,  on  great  occasions,  as  when  be  is  giving  an 
account  of  the  plague  of  Athens,  the  siege  of  Platsa,  the  sections  in 
Corcyra,  the  defeat  of  the  Athenians  in  Sicily,  he  displays  a  very  strong 
and  masterly  power  of  description.  Xenophon's  Cyropaeflia,  and  his 
Anabasis,  or  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand,  are  extremely  beautiful. 
The  circumstances  are  finely  selected,  and  the  narration  is  easy  and  en- 
gaging ;  but  his  Hellenics,  or  Continuation  of  the  history  of  Thucydides, 
is  a  much  inferior  work.  Sallost's  Art  of  Historical  Painting  in  his  Cati- 
lioartan,  but  more  especially  in  iiis  Jugurthine  War,  is  well  known  ; 
though  his  style  is  liable  to  censure  as  too  studied  and  affected. 

Livy  is  more  unexceptionable  in  his  manner :  and  is  excelled  by  no 
historian  whatever  in  the  art  of  narration ;  several  remarkable  ex- 
amples might  be  given  from  him.  His  account,  for  instance,  of  the 
famous  defeat  of  the  Roman  army  by  the  Samnites,  at  the  Furcs  Cati- 
dine,  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book,  affords  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful exemplifications  of  historical  painting,  that  is  any  where  to  be  met 
with.  We  have  first,  an  exact  description  of  the  narrow  pass  between 
two  mountains,  into  which  the  enemy  bad  decoyed  the  Romans.  When 
they  find  themselves  caught,  and  no  hope  of  escape  left,  we  are  made 
to  see,  firpt,  their  astonishment,  next  their  indignation,  and  then,  their 
dejection,  painted  in  the  most  lively  manner,  by  such  circumstances  and 
actions  as  were  natural  to  persons  in  their  situation.  The  restless  and 
unquiet  manner  in  which  they  pass  the  night :  the  consultations  of  the 
Samnites  ;  the  various  measures  proposed  to  be  taken  ;  the  messages 
between  the  two  armies,  all  heighten  the  scene.  At  length,  in  the 
morning,  the  consuls  return  to  the  camp,  and  inform  them  they  could 
receive  no  other  terms  but  that  of  surrendering  their  arms,  and  pass- 
ing under  the  yoke,  which  was  considered  as  the  last  mark  of  ignominy 
for  a  conquered  army.  Part  of  what  then  follows,  I  shall  give  in  the 
author's  own  words.  *<  Redintegravit  luctum  in  castris  consulum  ad- 
ventus ;  ut  vix  ah  lis  abstinerent  manus,  quorum  temeritate  in  eum 
locum  deducti  essent.  Alii  alios  intueri,  contemplari  arffla  mox  tradenda, 
et  inermes  futuras  dextras ;  propone  re  Mbimet  ipsi  ante  octilos,  jogum 
hostile,  et  ludibria  victoris,  et  vultus  superbos,  et  per  armatos  in- 
ermium  iter.  Inde  fsdi  agminis  miserabilem  viam  ;  per  sociorum  ur- 
bes  reditum  in  patriam  ac  parentes  quo  saepe  ipsi  triumphantes  venissent.  ' 
Se  solos  sine  vulnere,  sine  ferro,  sine  acie  victos ;  sibi  non  stringere 
licuisse  gladios,  non  mfanum  com  hoste  conserere ;  sibi  nequicquam  ar- 
ms, neqoicquam  vires,  nequicquam  animos  datos.    Haec  frementibtis, 
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hora  fetalis  ignominisB  adrenit.  Jamprimum  cam  singulis  vestimentifl^ 
iiiernes  extra  fallam  abire  jnssi.  Tain  a  consalibas  abire  lictores  jossi, 
paladameotaqae  detracta.  Taotam  hoc  inter  ipsos,  qui  paulo  ante  eos 
dedendos,  lacerandosque  censuerant,  miserationem  fecit,  at  tuge  quisque 
condiCionis  oblitus,  ab  ilia  deformatione  tantsB  majestatis,  velutab  nefando 
spectaculo,  averteret  oculos.  Primi  consules,  prope  seminudi,  sub 
jugum  missi,"  &c.*  The  rest  of  the  story,  which  it  would  be  too  long 
to  insert,  is  carried  on  with  the  same  beauty,  and  full  of  picturesque 
ctrcumstances.t 

Tacitus  is  another  author  eminent  for  historical  painting,  though  in 
a  manner  altogether  different  from  that  of  Liyy.  Livy's  descriptions 
are  more  full,  more  plain,  and  natural ;  those  of  Tacitus  consist  in  a 
few  bold  strokes.  He  selects  one  or  two  remarkable  circumstances,  and 
sets  them  before  us  in  a  strong,  and,  generally,  in  a  new  and  uncommon 
light.  Such  is  the  following  picture  of  the  situation  of  Rome,  and  of 
t£s  emperor  Galba,  when  Otho.was  advancing  against  him  :  "  Agebatur 
hue  illuc  Gaiha,  vario  turbe  fluctuantis  impulsu,  completis  undique  ba- 
silicis  et  templis  lugubri  prospectu.  Neque  populi  aut  plebis  ulU 
vox ;   sed  attoniti  vultus,  et  conversae  ad  omnia  aures.     Non  tumultusr 

*  **  Tke  MTiyal  of  the  consols  In  the  camp,  wrought  op  their  passions  to  soch  a  de* 
gree,  that  tbay  could  scarcely  abstain  from  lading  violeut  hands  on  them,  as  bj  their 
rashness  they  bad  been  broogbt  into  this  situation.  They  began  to  look  on  one  an- 
other ;  to  cast  a  melancholy  eye  on  their  arms,  which  were  now  to  be  surrendered, 
and  on  their  right  hands,  whicn  were  to  become  defenceless.  The  yoke  under  which 
they  were  to  pass  ;  the  seoflfs  of  the  conquerors  :  and  thehr  haughty  looks,  when  dis* 
armed  and  stripped,  they  should  be  led  through  the  hostile  lines  t  all  rose  before  their 
eyes.  They  then  looked  forward  to  the  sad  iourney  which  awaited  them,  when 
(hey  were  to  pass  as  a  vanquished  and  disgraced  army  through  the  territories  of  their 
allies,  by  whom  they  had  often  been  beheld  returning  in  triumph  to  their  families 
and  native  land.  They  alone,  they  muttered  to  one  another,  without  an  engagement, 
without  a  single  blow,  had  been  conquered.  To  their  iMurd  (ate  H  fell,  never  to 
have  had  it  in  their  power  to  draw  a  sword,  or  to  look  an  enemy  in  the  face ;  to 
them  only,  arms,  strenffth,  and  courage,  bad  been  given  in  vain.  While  they  were 
thus  giving  vent  to  their  indignation,  the  fatal  moment  of  their  ignominy  arrived. 
First,  they  were  all  commanded  to  come  forth  from  the  camp,  without  armour,  and 
in  a  single  garment.  Neit,  orders  are  given,  that  the  consuls  shoold  be  left 
without  their  lictors,  and  that  they  should  be  stripped  of  their  robes.  Such  com- 
miseration did  this  affront  excite  among  them,  who.  but  a  little  before,  had  been  for 
delivering  up  those  very  consuls  to  the  enemy,  and  for  putting  them  to  death,  that 
every  one  forgot  his  ewn  condition,  and  turned  his  eyes  aside  frbm  this  infamous 
di6graee>  soffsred  by  the  consular  dignity,  as  from  a  spectacle  which  was  too  detest- 
able to  be  beheld.  The  consuls,  almost  half  naked,  were  first  made  to  pass  wider 
the  yoke,*'  &c. 

f  The  description  which  Cassar  gives  of  the  consternation  occasioned  in  bis  camp« 
by  the  accounts  which  were  spread  among  bis  troops,  of  the  ferocity,  the  size,  and 
4he  courage  of  the  Qermaas,  aiSbrds  an  instance  of  histortoal  painting,  eiecuted  in  a 
simple  manner;  and,  at  the  same  time,  exhibiting  a  natural  and  lively  scene.  **  Dnm 
paucos  dies  ad  Vesonlionem  moratur,  ex  percuoctatione  nostrorum,  voscibas^ue  Gat* 
toram  ac  mercatorum,  qui  ingenti  magnitudine  corporum  Germanos,  incredibili  vir- 
Urte,  aCqne  eieroitalione  in  armts  esse  pmdicabant ;  saepe  numero  sese  cum  iis  con- 
gressos,  ne  vultum  qmdem  atque  aciem  oculomm  ferre  potuisse ;  tantus  subito  terror 
omoem  exercitum  occnpavit,  ul  non  mediocriter  omoinn  mentes  animosqoe  pertur- 
baret.  Hie  primum  ortus  est  a  (ribunis  militum,  ac  prsfecti*,  reliquisque  qui  ex  arbe, 
amleitisB  causa,  Cassarem  secnti,  suom  periculum  miserairantur,  quod  noa  murium 
in  re  militari  nsum  habebant  quorum  alius,  allA  causA  iliatA  quam  sibi  ad  proficbcen- 
dom  neeessariam  esse  diceret,  petebat  ut  ^us  voluatate  discedere  liceret.  NonnulU 
podore  addocti,  nt  timoris  sospicionem  vitarent,  reDMMiel>anf .    U4  neque  vnltoni  in- 

Sre,  neqae  interdum  lacrymas  tenere  poterant     AbdiU  in  tabemaeolis  ant  soom 
mm  qnerebantar,  ant  com  fiuaiUarilms  sms,  commone  paieolnm  miserabanfvr^ 
Valgo,  totii  eaitris  tettanenta  obsigaabantor.**  dk  Bkli.  Gjlt.i.  I.  1. 
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DOD  quies  ;  sed  quale  magni  m^tus,  et  magos  irs,  sileDtinm  est."*  No 
image,  in  aoy  poet,  is  more  strong  and  expressive  than  this  last  stroke  of 
the  description :  **  Non  tumnltus,  non  quies,  sed  quale,"  &c.  This  is  a 
conception  of  the  sublime  kind,  and  discovers  high  genius.  Indeed, 
throughout  all  his  work,  Tacitus  shows  the  hand  of  a  master.  As  he  is 
profound  in  reflection,  so  he  is  striking  in  description,  and  pathetic  in 
sentiment.  The  philosopher,  the  poet,  and  the  historian,  all  meet  in 
him.  Though  the  period  of  which  he  writes  may  be  reckoned  unfor- 
tunate for  an  historian,  he  has  made  it  afford  us  many  interesting  exhi- 
bitions of  human  nature.  The  relations  which  he  gives  of  the  deaths  of 
several  eminent  personages,  are  as  affecting  as  the  deepest  tragedies. 
He  paints  with  a  glowing  pencil ;  and  possesses,  beyond  all  writers,  the 
talent  of  painting,  not  to  the  imagination  merely,  but  to  the  heart.  With 
manv  of  the  roost  distinguished  beauties,  he  is,  at  the  same  time,  not  a 
pertect  model  for  history ;  and  such  as  have  formed  themselves  upop 
him,  have  seldom  been  successful.  He  is  to  be  admired,  rather  than 
imitated.  In  his  reflections,  he  is  too  refined ;  in  his  style,  too  concise, 
sometimes  quaint  and  affected,  often  abrupt  and  obscure.  History  seems 
to  require  a  more  natural,  flowing,  and  popular  manner. 

The  ancients  employed  one  embellishment  of  history  which  the  mo- 
derns have  laid  aside,  I  mean  orations,  which  on  weighty  occasions,  they 
put  into  the  mouths  of  some  of  their  chief  personages.  By  means  of  these* 
they  diversified  their  history  ;  they  conveyed  both  moral  and  political 
.instruction  ;  and,  by  the  opposite  arguments  which  were  employed,  they 
gave  us  a  view  of  the  sentiments  of  different  parties.  Thucydides  was 
the  first  who  introduced  this  method.  The  orations  with  which  hia 
history  abounds,  and  those  too  of  some  other  Greek  and  Latin  historians, 
are  among  the  most  valuable  remains  which  we  have  of  ancient  elo- 
quence. How  beautiful  soever  they  are,  it  may  be  much  questioned,  I 
think,  whether  they  find  a  proper  place  in  history.  I  am  rather  inclined 
to  think,  that  thepr  are  unsuitable  to  it.  For  they  form  a  mixture  which 
is  unnatural  in  history,  of  fiction  with  truth.  We  know  that  these  ora- 
tions are  entirely  of  the  author's  own  composition,  and  that  he  has  intro- 
duced some  celebrated  persons  haranguing  in  a  public  place,  purely  that 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  showing  his  own  eloquence,  or  deli- 
vering his  own  sentiments,  under  the  name  of  that  person.  This  is  a 
sort  of  poetical  liberty  which  does  not  suit  the  gravity  of  histor^sthrough- 
out  which,  an  air  of  the  strictest  truth  should  always  reign.  Orations  may 
be  an  embellishment  to  history  ;  such  might  also  poetical  compositions 
be,  introduced  under  the  name  of  some  of  the  personages  mentioned  in 
the  narration,  who  were  known  to  have  possessed  poetical  talents.  But 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other,  finds  a  proper  place  in  history.  Instead 
of  inserting  formal  orations,  the  method  adopted  by  later  writers,  seems 
better  and  more  natural ;  that  of  the  historian,  on  some  great  occasion, 
delivering,  in  his  own  person,  the  sentiments  and  reasonings  of  the  op- 
posite parties,  or  the  substance  of  what  was  understood  to  be  spoken  in 
some  public  assembly ;  which  he  may  do  without  the  liberty  of  fiction. 

The  drawing  of  characters  is  one  of  the  most  splendid,  and  at  the 

*  <<  Galba  was  driven  to  and  fro  by  the  tide  of  the  noUitude,  shoving  him  from 
place  to  place.  The  temples  and  the  public  buildings  were  filled  with  crowds  of  a 
dismal  appearance.  No  clamours  were  heard,  either  from  the  citmens,  or  from  the 
rabble.  Their  countenances  were  filled  with  constematioB  :  their  ears  were  em- 
ployed in  listening  with  aniiety.  It  was  not  a  tumolt ;  it  was  not  qoietaeas :  it 
"Was  the  .^fleirceoi  iffrror,  and  of  wnrth*'* 
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same  time,  one  of  the  most  difficult  ornaments  of  historical  composition.  ' 
For  characters  are  generally  considered,  as  professedfexhibitions  of  fine 
writing ;  and  an  historian,  who  seeks  to  shine  in  them,  is  frequently  in 
danger  of  carrying  refinement  to  excess, from  a  desire  of  appearing  very 
profound  and  penetrating.  He  brings  together  so  many  contrasts,  and 
sabtile  oppositions  of  qoalities,  that  we  are  rather  dazzled  with  sparkling 
expressions,  than  entertained  with  any  clear  conception  of  a  human  cha- 
racter. A  writer  who  would  characterize  in  an  instructive  and  masterly 
manner,  should  be  simple  in  his  style,  and  should  avoid  all  quaintness 
and  affectation  ;  at  the  same  time,  not  contenting  himself  with  giving  us 
general  outlines  only,  but  descending  into  those  peculiarities  which  mark 
a  character,  in  its  most  strong  and  distinctive  features.  The  Greek  his- 
torians sometimes  give  eulogiums,  but  rarely  draw  full  and  professed 
characters.  The  two  ancient  authors  who  have  laboured  this  part  of 
historical  composition  most,  are  Sallust  and  Tacitus. 

As  history  is  a  species  of  writing  designed  for  the  instruction  of  man- 
kind, sound  morality  should  always  reign  in  it.  Both  in  describing  cha- 
racters, and  in  relating  transactions,  the  author  should  always  show  him- 
self to  be  on  the  side  of  virtue.  To  deliver  moral  instructions  in  a 
formal  manner,  falls  not  within  his  province  ;  but  both  as  a  good  man> 
and  as  a  good  writer,  we  expect  that  he  should  discover  sentiments  of  res- 
pect for  virtue,  and  an  indignation  at  flagrant  vice.  To  appear  neutral 
and  indifferent  with  respect  to  good  and  bad  characters,  and  to  affect  a 
crafty  and  political,  rather  than  a  moral  turn  of  thonght,will,  besides  other 
bad  effects,  derogate  greatly  from  the  weight  of  historical  composition, 
and  will  render  the  strain  of  it  much  more  cold  and  uninteresting.  We  are 
always  most  interested  in  the  transactions  which  are  going  on,  when  our 
sympathy  is  awakened  by  the  story,  and  when  we  become  engaged  in 
the  fate  of  the  actors.  But  this  effect  can  never  be  produced  by  a  wri- 
ter, who  is  deficient  in  sensibility  and  moral  feeling. 

As  the  observations  which  I  have  hitherto  made,  have  mostly  respected 
the  ancient  historians,  it  may  naturally  be  expected  that  I  should  also  take 
some  notice  of  the  modems  who  have  excelled  in  this  kind  of  writing. 

The  coqntry  in  Europe,  where  the  historical  genius  has,  in  later  ages, 
shone  forth  with  most  lustre,  beyond  doubt,  is  Italy.  The  national  cha- 
racter of  the  Italians  seems  favourable  to  it.  They  were  always  distin- 
guished as  an  acute,  penetrating,  reflecting  people,  remarkable  for  politi- 
cal sagacity  and  wisdom,  and  who  early  addicted  themselves  to  the  arts  of 
writing.  Accordingly,  soon  after  the  restoration  of  letters,  Machiavel, 
Guicciardin,  Davila,  Bentivoglio,  Father  Paul ,became  highly  conspicuous 
for  historical  merit.  They  all  appear  to  have  conceived  very  just  ideas 
of  history;  and  are  agreeable,  instructive,  and  interesting  writers.  In 
their  manner  of  narration,  they  are  much  formed  upon  the  ancients  ; 
some  of  then),  as  Bentivoglio  and  Guicciardin,  have,  in  imitation  of 
them,  introduced  orations  into  their  history.  In  the  profoundness  and 
distinctness  of  their  political  views,  they  may,  perhaps,  be  esteemed  to 
have  surpassed  the  ancients.  Critics  have,  at  the  same  time,  observed 
some  imperfections  in  each  of  them.  Machiavel,  in  his  history  of 
Florence,  is  not  altogether  so  interesting  as  one  would  expect  an  au- 
thor of  his  abilities  to  be ;  either  through  his  own  defect,  or  through 
some  unhappiness  in  his  subject,  which  led  him  into  a  very  minute 
detail  of  the  intrigues  of  one  city.  Guicciardin,  at  all  times  sensible 
and  profound,  is  taxed  for  dwelling  so  long  on  the  Tuscan  affairs  as  to 
be  sometimes  tedious^   a  defect  wbidi  is  also  imputed  .occasionally 
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to  the  judicious  Father  Paul.  BeDliyoglio,  in  his  exceHent  bistory  of  tlie 
\vars  of  Flanders,  is  accused  of  approaching  to  the  florid  and  pompooi 
manner ;  and  Davila,  though  one  of  the  most  agreeable  and  entertain- 
ing relaters,  has  manifestly  this  defect  of  spreading  a  sort  of  nnifemiity 
o?er  all  his  characters,  by  representing  them  as  guided  too  regularly  by 
political  interest.  But,  although  some  such  objections  may  be  made  te 
these  authors,  they  deserve,  upon  the  whole,  to  be  placed  in  the  first 
rank  of  modem  historical  wiiters.  The  wars  of  Flanders,  written  in 
Latin  by  Famiaons  Strada,  is  a  book  of  some  note  ;  but  is  not  entitled  to 
the  same  reputation  as  the  works  of  the  other  historians  1  ba?e  named. 
Straila  is  too  Tiolently  partial  to  the  Spanish  cause ;  and  too  open  a  pa- 
o^rist  of  the  Prince  of  Parma.  He  is  florid,  diflase,  and  an  affected 
imitator  of  the  manner  and  style  of  Livy. 

Among  the  French,  as  there  has  been  much  good  writing  in  many 
kinds,  so  also  in  the  historical.  That  ingenious  nation  who  haye  done 
so  much  honour  to  modem  literatere,  possesses,  in  an  eminent  d^ree, 
the  talent  of  narration.  Many  of  their  later  historical  writer*  are  spirit* 
ed,  lively,  and  agreeable ;  and  some  of  them  not  deficient  in  promod- 
jness  and  penetration.  They  have  not,  however,  produced  any  such 
capital  historians  as  the  Italians,  whom  I  mentioned  above. 

Our  island,  till  within  these  few  years,  was  not  eminent  for  its  his*' 
lorical  productions.  Early,  indeed ,  Scotland  made  some  figure  by  means 
of  the  celebrated  Buchanan.  He  is  an  elegant  writer,  classical  in  his 
Latinity,  and  agreeable  both  in  narration  and  description.  But  one  can- 
not but  suspect  him  to  be  more  attentive  to  elegance  than  to  accuracy. 
Accustomed  to  form  his  political  notions  wholly  upon  the  plans  of  an- 
cient governments,  the  feudal  system  seems  never  to  have  entered  into 
his  thoughts  ;  and  as  this  was  the  basis  of  the  Scottish  constitutioo,  his 
political  views  are  of  course  inaccurate  and  imperfect  When  he 
comes  to  the  transactions  of  his  own  times,  there  is  such  a  change  in 
Us  manner  of  writing,  and  such  an  asperity  in  his  style,  that,  on  what 
side  soever  the  troth  lies  with  regard  to  those  dubious  and  long*  centre* 
verted  (acts  which  make  the  subject  of  that  part  of  his  work,  it  is  im* 
possible  to  clear  him  from  being  deeply  tinctured  with  the  spirit  of 
party. 

Among  the  older  English  historians,  the  most  considerMe  is  Lord  Cla* 
rendon.  Though  he  writes  as  the  professed  apologist  of  one  side,  yet 
there  appears  more  impartiality  in  his  relation  of  facts,  than  might  at 
first  be  expected.  A  great  spirit  of  virtue  and  probity  runs  throngii 
his  work.  He  maintains  all  the  dignity  of  an  historian.  His  sentences, 
indeed,  are  often  too  long,  and  his  general  manner  is  prolix  ;  hot  lus 
style,  on  the  whole,  is  manly  ;.  and  his  merit,  as  an  historian,  is  much 
beyond  mediocrity.  Bishop  Burnet  is  lively  and  perspicnous  ;  but  he 
has  hardly  any  other  historical  merit  Flis  style  is  toe  careless  and  fii- 
miliar  for  history  ;  his  characters  are,  indeed,  marked  with  a  bold  and 
strong  hand  ;  but  they  are  generally  light  and  satirical ;  and  he  abounds 
so  much  in  little  stories  concerning  himself,  that  he  resembles  more  a 
writer  of  memoirs  than  of  history.  During  a  long  period,  English  his* 
torical  authors  were  little  more  than  dull  compilers  ;  till  of  late  the  dis- 
tinguished names  of  Hume,  Robertson,  and  Gibbon,  have  raised  the 
British  character,  in  this  species  of  writing,  to  high  reputatiott  and  dig- 
nity. 

I  observed  in  the  preceding  lecture,  that  annab,  memoirs,  and  Itves^ 
are  the  inferior  kinds  of  historical  cozr^sitien.    It  ynW  be  proper,  be* 
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for«  ^i«yi»yw'^  ibis  sobject,  to  make  a  few  obtervatlons  upon  them. ' 
Aonalsare  codudodIj  anderstood  to  signify  a  coU^cUod  ef  facts,  digest- 
ed according  to  chronological  order  ;  rather  serving  for  the  materials 
t£  history,  than  aspiring  to  the  name  of  history  themseUes.  *  All  that 
is  required,  therefore,  in  a  writer  of  such  annals,  is  to  be  faithful,  dls- 
tioct,  and  complete. 

Memoirs  denote  a  sort  of  composition,  in  which  an  author  does  not 
pretend  to  give  full  mformation  of  all  the  facts  ref>pecting  the  period  of 
which  hewritesybut  only  to  relate  what  he  himself  had  access  to  know, 
or  what  he  was  concerned  in,  or  what  illustrates  the  conduct  of  some 
person,  or  the  circumstances  of  some  transaction,  which  he  chooses  for 
his  subject.  From  a  writer  of  memoirs,  therefore,  is  not  expected  the 
same  profound  research,  or  enlarged  information,  as  from  a  writer  of 
history.     He  is  not  subject  to  the  same  laws  of  unvarying  dignity  and 

Svity.  He  may  talk  freely  of  himself;  he  may  descend  into  the  most 
liliar  anecdotes.  What  is  chiefly  required  of  him  is,  that  he  be 
sprightly  and  interesting  ;  and  especially,  that  he  inform  us  of  things 
that  are  useful  and  curious  ;  that  he  convey  to  us  some  sort  of  know- 
ledge worth  the  acquiring.  This  is  a  species  of  writing  very  bewitch- 
ing to  such  as  love  to  write  concerning  themselves,  and  conceive  every 
tranaactioD,  in  which  they  had  a  share,  to  be  of  singular  importance. 
There  is  i^o  wonder,  therefore,  that  a  nation  so  sprightly  as  the  French, 
should,  for  two  centuries  past,  have  been  pouring  forth  a  whole  flood 
of  memoirs ;  the  greatest  part  of  which  are  little  nM>re  than  agreeable 
trifles. 

Some,  however,  must  be  excepted  from  this  general  character :  two 
in  particular  ;  the  memoirs  of  the  Cardinal  de  Retz,  and  those  of  the 
Duke  of  Solly.  From  Retz's  Memoirs,  besides  the  pleasure  of  agree- 
able and  lively  narration,  we  may  derive  also  much  instruction,  and 
much  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Though  his  politics  be  oAen  too 
fine  spun,  yet  the  memoirs  of  a  professed  factious  leader,  such  as 
tbe  Cardinal  was,  wherein  he  draws  both  his  own  character,  and  that 
of  several  great  personages,  of  his  time,  so  fully,  cannot  be  read  bv  any 
person  of  good  sense  without  benedt.  The  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of 
Sulljr,  in  the  state  in  which  they  are  now  given  to  the  public,  have  great 
merit,  and  deserve  to  l>e  mentioned  with  particular  praise.  No  memoirs 
approach  more  nearly  to  the  usefulness  and  the  dignity  of  a  full  legiti^ 
mate  history.  They  have  this  peculiar  advantage,  of  giving  us  a  heau^ 
tiful  display  of  two  of  the  most  illustrious  characters  which  history  pre- 
sents ;  Sully  himself,  one  of  theabb^  and  most  incorrupt  ministers,  and 
Henry  IV.  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  amiable  princes  of  modern  times. 
I  know  few  books  more  full  of  virtue,  and  of  good  sense,  than  Sully's 
Memoirs ;  few,  therefore,  more  proper  to  form  both  the  heads  and  the 
hearts  of  such  as  are  designed  for  public  business,  and  action  in  the  world. 
Biography,  or  the  writing  of  lives,  is  a  very  useful  kind  of  compo- 
sition ;  less  formal  and  stately  than  history  :  but  to  the  bulk  of  readers, 
perhaps,  no  less  instructive,  as  it  afibrds  them  the  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  characters  and  tempers,  the  virtues  and  failings  of  eminent  men 
fully  displayed ;  and  admits  them  into  a  more  thorough  and  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  such  persons,  than  history  generaJly  allows.  For  a 
writer  of  lives  may  descend,  with  propriety,  to  minute  circumstances, 
and  familiar  incidents.  It  is  expected  of  him,  that  he  is  to  give  the  pri- 
vate, as  well  as  the  public  life,  of  the  person  whose  actions  he  records  ; 
nay,  it  is  from  private  life,  from  familiar,  doroestte,  and  seemingly  tri- 
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▼tal  occurrences*  that  we  often  feceire  most  light  into  the  real  character. 
In  thU  species  of  writiag,  Plutarch  hat  no  small  merit ;  and  to  him  we 
stand  indebted  for  much  of  the  knowledge  that  we  possess,  concerning 
several  of  the  most  eminent  personages  of  antiquity.  His  matter  10, 
indeed,  better  than  his  manner ;  as  he  cannot  Uj  claim  to  any  peculiar 
beauty  or  elegance.  His  judgment  too,  and  his  accuracy,  have  some- 
times been  taxed  ;  but  whatever  defects  of  this  kind  he  may  be  liable  to, 
his  lives  of  eminent  men  will  always  be  considered  as  a  valuable  trea- 
sure of  instruction.  He  is  remarkable  for  being  one  of  the  most  humane 
writers  of  all  antiquity ;  less  dazzled  than  many  of  them  are,  with  the 
exploits  of  valour  and  ambition  ;  and  fond  of  displaying  his  great  men 
to  us,  in  the  more  gentle  lights  of  retirement  and  private  life. 

1  cannot  conclude  the  subject  of  history ,  w'thout  taking  notice  of  a 
very  great  improvement  which  has,  of  late  years,  begun  to  be  introdu- . 
ced  into  historical  composition  ;  1  mean,  a  more  particular  attention  than 
was  formerlv  given  to  laws,  customs,  commerce,  religTon,  literature, 
and  every  other  thing  that  tends  to  show  the  spirit  and  genius  of  nations. 
It.  is  now  understood  to  be  the  business  of  an  able  historiair  to  exhibit 
manners,  as  well  as  facts  and  events  ;  and  assuredly,  whatever  displays 
the  state  and  life  of  mankind,  in  different  periods,  and  illostrates  the 
progress  of  the  human  mind,  is  more  useful  and  interesting  than  the  de- 
tail of  sieges  and  battles.  The  person,  to  whom  we  are  most  indebted 
for  the  introduction  of  this  improvement  into  history,  is  the  celebrated 
M.  Voltaire,  whose  genins  has  shone  with  such  surprising  lustre,  in  so 
many  different  parts  of  literature.  His  age  of  Louis  XIV.  was  one  of 
the  first  great  productions  in  this  taste  ;  and  soon  drew  throughout  all 
Europe,  that  general  attention,  and  received  that  high  approbation,  which 
so  ingenious  and  eloquent  a  production  merited.  His  essay  on  the  ge- 
neral history  of  Europe,  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne,  is  not  to  be 
considered  either  as  a  history,  or  the  proper  plan  of  an  historical  work  ; 
but  only  as  a  series  of  observations  on  the  chief  events  that  have  hap- 
pened throughout  several  centuries,  and  on  the  changes  that  succes- 
sively took  place  in  the  spirit  and  manners  of  different  nations.  Though, 
in  some  dates  and  fiicts,  it  may,  perhaps,  be  inaccurate,  and  is  tinged 
Irith  those  particularities  which  unhappily  distinguish  Voltaire's  manner 
of  thinking  on  religious  subjects,  yet  it  contains  so  many  enlai^d  and  - 
instructive  views  as  justly  to  merit  the  attention  of  all  who  either  read 
Or  write  the  history  of  those  ages. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  WRITING— DIALOGUE— EPISTOLARY  WRITING— 
FICTFTIOUS  HISTORY. 

As  history  is  both  a  very  dignified  species  of  composition,  and,  by 
the  regular  form  which  it  assumes,  fells  directly  under  the  laws  of  crtti- 
ciain,  I  discoursed  of  it  fully  in  the  two  precedii^  lectures.  The  re- 
maining species  of  composition,  in  prose,  afford  Has  room  for  critical 
observation. 
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Philosophical  writing,  for  instance,  will  not  lead  us  into  any  long 
discQssion.  As  the  professed  object  of  philosophy  is  to  convey  instruc- 
tion, and  as  they  who  study  it  are  supposed  to  do  so  for  instruction,  not 
for  entertainment,  the  style,  the  form  and  dress  of  such  writings,  are 
less  material  objects.  They  are  objects,  however,  that  must  not  be 
wholly  neglected.  He  who  attempts  to  instruct  mankind,  without  study* 
ing,at  the  same  time,  to  engage  their  attention,  and  to  interest  them  in 
bis  subject  by  his  manner  of  exhibiting  it,  is  not  likely  to  prove  success* 
ful.  The  same  truths  and/easonings  delivered  in  a  dry  and  cold  man- 
ner, or  with  a  proper  measure  of  elegance  and  beauty,  will  make  very 
different  impressions  on  the  minds  of  men. 

It  is  manifest,  that  every  philosophical  writer  must  study  the  utmost 
perspicuity;  and,  by  reflecting  on  what  was  formerly  delivered  on  the 
subject  of  perspicuity,  with  respect  both  to  single  words,  and  the  con- 
struction of  sentences,  we  may  be  convinced  that  this  is  a  study  which 
demands  considerable  attention  to  the  rules  of  style  and  good  writing. 
Beyond  mere  perspicuity,  strict  accuracy  and  precision  are  required  in 
a  philosophical  writer.  He  must  employ  no  words  of  uncertain  mean- , 
ing,  no  loose  or  indeterminate  expressions;  and  should  avoid  using  words 
which  are  seemingly  synonymous,  without  carefully  attending  to  the  va- 
riation which  they  make  upon  the  idea. 

To  be  clear  and  then  precise,  is  one  requisite  which  we  have  a  title 
to  demand  from  every  philosophical  writer.  He  may  possess  this  qua« 
lity,  and  be,  at  the  same  time,  a  very  dry  writer.  He  should  therefore 
study  some  degree  of  embellishment,  in  order  to  render  his  composition 
pleasing  and  graceful.  One  of  the  most  agreeable,  and  one  of  the  most 
useful  embellishments  which  a  philosopher  can  employ,  consists  in 
illustrations  taken  from  historical  facts,  and  the  characters  of  men. 
All  moral  and  political  subjects  naturally  afford  scope  for  these  ;  and 
wherever  there  is  room  for  employing  them,  they  seldom  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  happy  effect.  They  diversify  the  composition  ;  they  relieve 
the  mind  from  the  fatigue  of  mere  reasoning,  and  at  the  same  time  raise 
more  full  conviction  than  any  reasonings  produce  :  for  they  take  phi- 
losophy  out  of  the  abstract,  and  give  weight  to  speculation,  by  showing 
its  connexion  with  real  life,  and  the  actions  of  mankind. 

Philosophical  writing  admits,  besides  a  polished,  a  neat  and  elegant 
style.  It  admits  of  metaphors,  comparisons,  and  all  the  calm  6gore8 
of  speech,  by  which  an  author  moy  convey  his  sense  to  the  under- 
standing with  clearness  and  force,  at  the  same  time  that  he  entertains 
the  imagination.  He  must  take  great  care,  however,  that  all  bis  orna- 
ments be  of  the  chastest  kind|  never  partaking  of  the  florid  or  the  tumid  ; 
which  is  so  unpardonable  in  a  professed  philosopher,  that  it  is  muchl>et- 
ter  for  him  to  err  on  the  side  of  naked  simplicity,  than  on  that  of  too 
much  ornament.  .Sopue  of  the  ancients,  as  Plato  and  Cicero,  have  left 
us  philosophical  treatises  composed  with  much  elegance  and  beauty. 
Seneca  has  been  fong  and  justlv  censured  for  the  affectation  that  appears 
in  his  stvle.  He  is  too  fond  of  a  certain  brilliant  and  sparkling  manner; 
of  antithesis  and  quaint  sentences.  It  cannot  be  denied,  at  the  same 
time,  that  he  oflen  expresses  himself  with  much  liveliness  and  force  ; 
though  his  style,  upon  the  whole,  is  far  from  deserving  imitation.  In 
English,  Mr.  Locke's  celebrated  Treatise  on  Human  Understanding,  may. 
be  pointed  out  as  a  model,  on  the  one  hand,  of  the  greatest  clearness 
and  distinctness  of  philosophical  style,  with  very  little  approach  to  or- 
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nament ;  Lord  Shaftesbury's  writiogs,  on  tbe  othipliaQd,  exhibit  philo- 
sophy dressed  up  with  all  the  ornament, which  i|-ban  admit ;  perhaps 
with  more  than  is  perfectly  suited  to  it.  --^ 

Philosophical  composition  sometimes  assumes  a  form  under  which  it 
mingles  more  with  works  of  taste,  when  carried  on  in  the  way  of  dia- 
logue and  conversation.  Under  this  form  the  ancients  have  given  ns 
some  of  their  chief  philosophical  works  ;  and  several  of  the  modema 
have  endeavoured  to  imitate  them.  Dialogue  writing  may  be  ezecQted 
in  two  ways,  either  as  direct  conversation,  wkere  none  but  the  speakers 
appear,  which  is  the  method  that  Plato  uses,  or  as  the  recital  of  a  con- 
versation, where  the  author  himself  appears,  and  gives  an  account  of 
what  passed  in  discourse  ;  which  is  the  method  that  Cicero  generally 
follows.  But  though  those  different  methods  make  some  variation  in 
the  form,  yet  the  nature  of  the  compositions  is  at  bottom  the  same  io 
both,  and  subject  to  the  same  laws. 

A  dialogue,  in  one  or  other^f  these  forms,  on  some  philosophical, 
moral,  or  critical  subject,  when  it  is  well  conducted,  stands  in  a  high 
rank  among  the  works  of  taste  ;  but  it  is  much  more  difficult  in  the  exe- 
cution than  is  commonly  imagined.  For  it  requires  more  than  merely 
the  introduction  of  different  persons  speaking  ia  succession,  it  ought  to 
be  a  natural  and  spirited  representation  of  real  conversation  ;  exhibit- 
ing the  character  and  manners  of  the  several  speakers,  and  suiting  to 
the  character  of  each,  that  peculiarity  of  thought  and  expression  which 
distinguishes  him  from  another.  A  dialogue,  thus  conducted,  gives  the 
reader  a  very  agreeable  entertainment ;  as  by  means  of  the  debate  go- 
ing on  among  the  personages,  he  receives  a  fair  and  full  view  of  both 
sides  of  the  argument ;  and  is  at  the  same  time  amused  with  polite  con- 
versation, and  with  a  display  of  consistent  and  well-supported  characters. 
An  author,  therefore,  who  has  genius  for  executing  such  a  composition 
after  this  manner,  has  it  in  his  power  both  to  instruct  and  to  please. 

But  the  greatest  part  of  modem  dialogue  writers  have  no  idea  of  any 
composition  of  this  sort ;  and  bating  the  outward  forms  of  conversa- 
tions, and  that  one  speaks  and  another  answers,  it  is  quite  the  same,  as 
if  the  author  spoke  in  person  throughout  the  whole.  He  sets  up  a  Phi- 
lotheus,  perhaps,  and  a  Pbilatheos,  or  an  A  and  a  B;  who,  after  mutual 
compliments,  and  after  admiring  the  fineness  of  the  morning  or  even- 
ing, and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects  around  them,  enter  into  conference 
concerning  some  great  matter ;  and  all  that  we  know  farther  of  them 
is,  that  the  one  personates  the  author,  a  man  of  learning,  no  doubt,  and 
of  good  principles  ;  and  the  other  is  a  man  of  straw,  set  up  to  propose 
some  trivial  objections;  over  which  the  first  gains  a  most  entire  triumph; 
and  leaves  his  sceptical  antogonist  at  the  end  much  humbled,  and 
generally,  convinced  of  his  error.  This  is  a  very  frigid  and  insipid 
manner  of  writing ;  the  more  so,  as  it  is  an  attempt  toward  some- 
thing, which  we  see  the  author  cannot  support.  It  is  the  form,  without 
the  spirit  of  conversation.  The  dialogue  serves  no  purpose,  but  to 
make  awkward  interruptions ;  and  we  should  with  mbre  patience  hear 
the  author  continuing  ahvays  to  reason  himself,  and  to  remove  the  ob- 
jections that  are  made  to  his  principles,  than  be  troubled  with  the  un- 
meaning appearance  of  two  persons,  whom  we  see  to  be  in  reality  to 
more  than  one. 

Among  the  ancients,  Plato  is  eminent  for  the  beauty  of  his  dialogues. 
The  scenery,  aad  thafiircumstances  of  many  of  them,  are  beautSuHy 
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patoted.  The  characters  of  the  sopfiisis,  with  whom  So<fk*ates  jidpated, 
are  well  drawn  :  a  variety  of  personage)  ar^p  exhiKiied  tQ  us ;  we  are 
iatrodaced  into  a  real  conversation,  often'supported  with  dnuch  life  and 
spirit,  aAer  the  Socratic  manner.  For  richness  and  beauty  of  imagina- 
tion, no  pbitosophicsti  writer,  ancient  ot*  modem,  is  tomparable  to  Plato. 
The  only  fkuh  of  his  imagination  is,  snch  an  excess  of  fertility  as^lows 
it  sometimes  to  obscure  bis  judgment.  It  frequently  carries  him  into 
aHegory,  fiction,  enthneiasm,  and  the  iiinr*regions  of  mystical  theology. 
The«philosopher  is,  at  times,  lost  in  th«  po0t.  But  whether  we  be  edi- 
fied  with  the  matter^or  not,  (and  mach  edification  he  often  affords)  we 
are  always  entertain^  with  the  ftann^  t  and  Ipii  with  a  strong  impres- 
sion  of  the  sublimity  of  the  aathor*^  genius. 

Cicero's  diafognes,  or  those  recftals  6f  conversations,  which  he  has 
mtroduc^  mto  several  of  his  pbQosophical  and 'critical  works,  are  not 
so  spirited,  nor  so  characteriatictd,  as  (hose  of  Plato.  Yet  some,  as  that 
**  De  Oratore"  especially,  are  i^r^eaible  and  well  supported.  They 
sImiw  us  coDversation  carried  on  amon^89raie  of  the  principal  persons  of 
ancient  Rome,  with  f^eedem,  good  lir^idg,  and  dignity.  The  author 
of  the  el^ant  dialogue,  *'  D«%ausA  Corrupts  Eloquentise,'*  which  is 
V  annexed  sometimes  to  the  worici  of  QtnntiJian,  and  sometime  to  those 
•  of  Tacitus,  has  happify  imitafed^  perhaps  has  excelled,  Cicero,  in  this 
manner  of  writing.  •         ;     « 

Lucian  is  a  diaiogne  writ^  of  nffuch  ^^minence  ;   though  his  subjects 
-     are  seldom  such  as  can  entitle  bisD  Iq  be  ranked  among  philosophical 
,   authors.    He  has  giveo  the  model  i^t  thcMight  aftd  humorous  diafogoe, 
and  has  ^rfrriad  it  to  great  perfection.     A  character  of  levity,  and  at  the 
same  time  of  wit  ai^  jMnatnttion,  dtslioguishes  all  bis  writings.    His 
great  object  was,  to  expose  tk6  follies  of  superstition,  and  the  pedantry 
of  philosopl^,  whicft  pnivhiled  in  his  age ;  and  he  cobld  not  have  taken 
any  more  snctessfuf  method  Ibr  this  "end,  than  what  he  has  employed 
in  his  di^ogUes,  especMJ/  in  thofe  of  the  ^ds  and  of  the  dead,  which 
are  full  of  pleasantry  and  satire,    fa  this  Invention  of  dialogues  of  the 
^  dead,  he  has  been  foHowed  by  several 'modem  authors.    Fontenell^ 
^      in  particHUir,  has  given  us  dialogues  of  thn  sort,  Which  are  sprightly 
aftd  i^reeable  ;  but  as  for  characters,  whoever  his  personages  be,  they 
ad  become  Frenchmen  in  hi»haiid« .  Indeed,  few  things  kt  coapositien 
afa  Bsore  difficult,  thaa  in  thtf  course  of  a  moral  dialogue,  to  exhibit 
characters  properly  ihstingvisbed ;  as  calm  conversation  furnishes  none 
of  those  assistances  ipr  brraigitfg  characters  into  light,  which  the  actfte 
soenes,  and  int^festing'iritu&tio&s  oP  the  drama  afibrd.     Hence,  few  au- 
'  thors  are  emii^l^for  characteristieal  dialogue  on  grave  subjects.    One 
of  the  most  remarklUk  ioAhe  £ngltsh  Imigui^e,  is  a  writer  of  the  last 
,     agOy  Dr.  Henry  ^fii^  iftiiiadivme  dialogues,  relatmg  to  the  feundatioa 
of  natural  mlipfioo.    'WMUgh  his  style  be  now  in  some  measure  obsolete, 
\     ju^d  bis  tpeaxefi  be  /Harked  with  the  academic  stiffness  of  those  imm^ 
yet  the  dialope  is  animated  by  a  variety  of  character,  and  a  sprightli" 
vness  of  conven«itiOB,  beyond  what  are  commonly  met  with  in  writings 
^  *  *  of  this  kind,  ^^hop  Berkeley's  dialogues  concerning  the  existence  of 
^       mattoj;,  dfvttet^tempt  any  dispfoy  of  chacgicters  ;  but  fnmish  aar  instance 
«    0f  ^  veVy  aBstract  subject,  rendered  clear  and  intelligible  by  means  of 
*  conveikmqn  property  managed. 

I  proeefiKl  next  to  make  some  obterratioiis  on  epistolary  wriliag  which 
possestese  kind  of  middie  place  between  the  serioxw  and  mmtmg  spe* 

A  a  e 
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cies  <yt  competition .  Epistolary  writiDg  appears ,  at  first  view,  to  stretch 
into  a  very  wide  li^ld.  For  there  is  no  subject  whatever,  oo  which  one 
may  not  convey  his  thou^ts  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  letter.  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  for  instance,  Mr.  Harris,  and  several  other  writers,  have 
chosen  to  give  this'fprm  td  philosophical  treatises.  But  this  Is  not  soffi- 
cien^  to  class  such  treatteea  under  the  head  of  epistolary  composilion* 
Though  they  bear,  in  the  title  page,  a  letter  to  a  friend,  after  the  first 
address,  the  friend  disapp^rt,  and  we  see,  thai  k  is,  in  truth,  the  public 
with  whom  the  author  oorresi^onds.  Seneca's  epistles  are  of  this  sort. 
There  is  no  problibirity  that  they  ever  p^sed  fb  correspondence,  as 
real  letters.  They  ar^  no  ot;^er  thati  miscellaneous  dissertations  oq 
moral  subjects  ;  which  the  author,  M  {lis  convenience,  chose  to  put  into 
the  epistolary  form.  Even  where  nne  writes  a  real  letter  on  some  for- 
mal topic,  as  of  moral  or  religious  consolfltion  to  a  person  ntxAet  distrest, 
such  as  Sir  William  Temple  nas  written  to  the  countess  of  Essex  on  the 
death  of  her  daughter,  he  is  at  liberty  ,«oq  such  occasions,  to  write  wholly 
as  a  divine  or  as  a  philosopher^  and  to  assume  the  style  sod  manner  of 
one,  without  reprehension.  We  copsider  the  abttwr  not  as  writing  a 
letter,  but  as  composing  a  discourse,  suited  particularly  to  the  circum- 
stances of  some  one  person.*"*'  •  - 

Epistolary  writing  becomes  a  distinet  Species  of  composition,  subject 
to  the  cognizance  of  criticiflpi'cyily,  or  chiefly,  when  it  is  of  the  easy 
and  &miliar  kind ;  when  it  is  ponv^rs^ition,  carried-on  upon  paper,  be- 
tween two  friends  at  a  distance. .'  Such  an  intercourse,  when  welf  con- 
ducted, may  be  rendered  veVy  agreeable  to  readers  of  taste.     If  the 
subject  of  the  letters  be  important,  they  v^l|  be  the  more  valaable.  Even 
though  there  should  be  nothing  very  considerat»le  in  die  suHect,  yet, 
if  the  spirit  and  turn  of  the  correspond^oce^be ^agreeable  ;  if  they  be 
written  in  a  sprightly  manner,  and  with  naitiye  grace  and  ease,  they  may 
still  be-  entertaining ;  more  especially  if  ^thereHie  an/^tlmig  to  interM 
us,  in  the  characters  of  those  who  write  th%id.     Hence,  &e  curiosity 
which  the  public  has  always  disbovered,  eoncemioig  the  letters  of  emi-^ 
tient  persons.     We  expect  in  them  to  discover  somewhut  of  their  red\ 
character.     It  is  childish  indeed  to  expect,  that  in  letters  we  are  to  * 
find  the  whole  heart  of  the  author  unveiled.    Concealmeni^nd  dteguise 
take  place,  more  or  less,  in  all  humadl  inteicouise.    But  still,  as  lettecs  ' 
from  one  friend  to  another  make  the  neiftest  approach  to  coniersatvm^ 
we  may  expect  to  see  more  of  a  oharacWr  displayed  in  these  than  m 
other  productions,  which  are  studied  for  public  view.    .We  please  our* 
selves  with  beholding  the  writer  in  IT  situation  wli^h^  idl6ws  him  to  be  ^ 
at  his  ease,  and  to  give  vent  occasionally  to  the  overfio^idl^  of  bis  heart. 

Much,  therefore,  of  the  merit,  and  <he  agreeaq|ene8S  of  epistolaiy 
writing,  will  depend  on  its  introducii^  ni  intd  *8ome;<dcquatntance  with 
the  writer.    There,  if  any  where,  we  look  for*  the  nran,  sot^ibr  the 
author.     Its  first  and  fbndamental  requisite  Is,  to  h$  natcfral  fiCKi  sample  f , 
for  a  stiff  and  laboured  manner  is  as  bad  in  a  tetter^  as  it  is- in  iji^ivenih 
tion.     This  does  not  banish  sprightliness  and  wit.  *  ThWe  af^  ^cefni» 
in  letters,  just  as  they  are  in  conversation  :  when  they  ^w  easily,  qmA 
without  being  studied;  when  employed  so  as  to  season,  pot  tofjon;  Ono^ 
who,  either  in  conversation  or  in  letters,  affects  to  shine  fM  i6  spa(kK  ^ 
always,  will  not  please  long.     The  style  of  letters  should  n\>t  ^e  tqo 
highly  polfsbed.     It  ought  to  be  neat  and  corroct,  but  no  s^re.    AH 
mcety  about  words,  betrays  study  ;  and  hence  musical  periods,  atid  ap- 
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pearaoces  of  oumber  and  harmoDy  io  arrangetneiit,  should  be  earefally 
avoided  io  letten.  The  beat  letters  are  commofily  such  as  the  aothors 
have  written  with  most  facility.  What.the  heart  or  the  io^nation  dic- 
tates, always  flows  readily;  but  where-,  there  is  no  subject  to  warm  or  in- 
terest tbeae,  constraint  appears ;  and  hence|  those  letters  of  mere  com- 
pliment, congratulation,  or  affected  tondolence,  which  have  cost  the 
nutfaors  most  labour  in  composing,  and  which,  for  thai  reason,  they  per- 
haps consider  as  tfaeir*master^ie«es^  never  &il*of  being  the  most  disa- 
greeable and  insipid  to  the  readers* 

'  It  ought,  at  the  same  time»  to  lie  remembered,  that  the  ease  and  sim- 
plicity which  I  have  recommended  ih*  epistolary  correspondence,  are 
not  to  be  understood  as  importing  etotire  carelessness.  In  writing  to  the 
most  intimate  friend*  a  certain  degree  of  attention,  both  to  the  subject 
and  the  style,  is  i^maite  ai^  K^oa»ng.  ft  is  no  more  than  what  we 
oir«  both  to  ourselres,  and  to  the  friend  with  whom  we  correspond.  A 
slovenly  and  ne^igent  jDanpea  of  writiug,  is  a  disobliging  mark  of  want 
of  respect  The  liberty,  beside^,  of  writing  letters  with  too  careless 
a  hand,  is^  apt  to  betray  persons  into  imprudence  in  what  they  write. 
The  first  r^uislte  both  in  {^vepsation  and  correspondence,  is  to  attend 
to  all  the  proper  decoroms  which  our  own  character,  and  thatof  others 
demand.  Animprud^t-^pression  in  conversation  may  be  foi^tten 
and  pass  away  f  W  wbi^n  we  take  the  pen  into  our  hand,  we  must  re* 
membeis  that  ''iitera  scnd^  manet." 

Pliny's  1etter»are  one  of  the  most  celebrated  collections  which  the 
ancients  hare  gtren  oshd  th«  Epistolary  way.  They  are  elegRnt  and 
polite;  and  evhibi^  a  very  pleasing  and  amiable  view  of  the  author. 
But,  according  to  the  vqka^  phrase,  they  smell  too  much  of  the  lamp. 

.  They  are  too  elegaot  and  fine ;  and  it  is  not  ea^  to  avoid  thinking,  that 
the  author  is  casting  an  eye  towards  the  public,  when  he  is  appearing  to 
write  only  for  bis  trienda.  Nothing  indeed  is  more  difficult  than  for  an 
author  who  poblbhes  bis  own  letters,  to  divest  himself  altogether  of 
attention  to  the  opioipn  of  the  world  in  what  he  says ;  by  which  means 
he  becomes  much  less  agreeable  than  a  man  of  parts  would  be,  if  without 
any  constraint  of  this  lorthe  were  writing  to  his  intimate  friend. 

Cioerq.'s  epistles,  though  not  so  showy  as  those  of  Pliny,  are  on  several 
accoants,  a  Tar  more  valuable  collection ;  indeed,  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection of  letters  extaat  in  any  language.  They  are  letters  of  real  busi- 
ness, written  to  the  greatest  men  of  the  age,  composed  with  purity  and 
elegance,  bdt  without  the  least  affectation;  and,  what  adds  greatly  to  their 
mej*it,  writteo  without  any  intention  of  being  published  to  the  world. 
For  it  appean,  that  Cicero  never  kept  copies  of  bis  own  letters  ;  and  we 
are  wholly  indebted  to  the  care  of  his  freed-man  Tyro,  for  the  large 
collection  that  was  made  after  his  death,  of  those  which  are  now  extant, 
amounting  to  near  a  th^Hisand."^     They  contain  the  most  authentic  mate- 

^  rials  of  the  history  of  that  age  :  and  are  the  last  monuments  which  remain 

*  of  Rome  in  its  free  state  ;  the  greatest  part  of  them.being  written  during 
that  important  crisis,  when  the  republic  was  on  the  point  of  ruin  ;  the 
nfbst  interesting  situation,  perhaps,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  af^rs  of 

*  mankind.  To  his  intimate  friends,  especially  to  Atticus,  Cicero  lays  open 

.  **  *See  bis  tetter  to  Attiods,  which  was  written  a  year  or  two  before  bis  death,  in 
whjclt  tie  tftlls  bfU,  in  answer  to  some  inquiries  concerning  bis  epistles,  that  he  bad 
no  coltection  of  themr  and  thai  Tvro  had  onlv  about  seventy  of  them. 

Ad.  AtT  t6  6,  . 
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bimself  and  hit  heart,  With  enUreTreeaom.  In  the  conrte  of  bk  corres- 
pondence with  others,  we  are  mtredeced  into  acqaaintaoce  with  several 
of  the  principal  personages  of  Rome  ;  and  it  is  semarkable  that  nest  of 
Cicero's  correspondents,  as  weU  as  himself,  .ane  el^gaot  aiMl  polite 
writers :  which  serres  to  heighten  onr  idea  of  the  taste  and  ouAners  of 
that  age.  ,    *  •     ' 

The  most  distingoished  collection  of  letters  in  the  EegliBh  Isiigoage,  it 
that  of  Mr.  Pope,  DeaA  S|f  ift,  *and  their,  friends';  1^%  pablished  in 
Mr.  Pope's  works,  and  parl^  in  these  of  Dean  Switt.     Tjiis  collection 
is,  on  the  whole,  an  entertaimag  and  agree^hle  one ;  amd  contains  mvch 
wit  and  ingenaity.     It  isiiot,  hW^7er«*  altogether  free  from  the  fanlt 
which  I  imputed  to  Pliny's  epistles,'  of  toe  mnch  study  and  refinement. 
In  the  variety  of  letters  from  difii^rettt  ^rsons,  contained  in^that  coiiee- 
tion,  we  find  many  that  are  writteoMwilfa  ea^e,  and  a  heautifol  aittplicity. 
Those  of  Dr.  Arhuthnet,  in  partkukr^  elways  deserret^  praise. 
Dean  Swift's  idso  are  noaffected  ;  and  as«  pmef  of  tbcav  being  so,  thef 
enhihit  his  character  fully,  with  aH  jts  4lefect| ;  Iboof^  it  were  to  be  . 
wished,  for  the  honour  of  his  mtanoty^  that  tiis  epistolary  eorrMpondence  - 
bad  not  been  drained  to  the  dregp,  by-«o  iB|py  successive  piiblicatiens, 
as  bare  been  g^ren  to  the  workL    Several  of  Lend  Boling^roke's  and  of. 
Bishop  Atterbary's  letter^,  are  masterly.    TM^  ees^areof  writttig  letters 
in  too  artificial  a  naaoar,  falls  beaviest  On  Mr.  Pope  jNinself.    There  is 
visibly  more  study,  and  less  of  nature  and  (be  b^oilnrbis  Idtert,  than 
in  those  of  some  of  his  correspomieois.    He  had  femed  himself  on  the 
Bdann^  of  Veitore,  and  is  too  fond  of  wKlkig  like  a  wit.    Ijlis  letters  to 
Indies  are  full  of  afifectatioo.     Even'in  writing  to  his  fritocU,  h0w  forced 
40  introduction  is  the  following  of  a  letter  iiS  M(^  Addison  ;  «'  I  ^  more 
joyed  at  your  retaro«  than  I  should  be  at  that  of  the  sun,  as  ranch  as  I  ' 
wish  for  him  in  this  melancholy  wet  season  ;.  but  it  is  his  fate  too,  like 
yours,  to  be  displeasing  to  owls  and  obscene  animals,  who  cannot  bear, 
his  lustre."    How  stiff  a  compliment  it  is  which  he  pays  to  Bishop  Atter- 
bury !     ^*  Though  the  noise  and  daily  bustle  for  th^  publicise  new  o<^er, 
1  dare  say,  you  are  still  tendering  its  welf>ire  ;  af  4he  sun  in  winter,  whte 
seeming  to  retire  from  the  world,  is  preparing  wahnlh  and  faenedictioos.^ 
for  a  better  season."    This  sentence  might  be  tolerated  in  a  haraocoe  ;' 
but  is  very  unsuitable  to  the  style  of  one  friend  corresponding  with 
another.  *  ^l 

The  gayety  and  vivacity  of  the  Freuch  genius  appear  to  noeh advantage 
in  their  letters,  and  have  given  birth  tor  several  agreeable  jUibUcations. 
In^the  last  age,  Balzac  and  Voiture  were  the  two  most  celebrated  episto- 
lary writers.     Balzac's  reputation  indeed  soon  declined,  on  account  of 
his  swelling  periods  and  pompous  style.     But  Voiture  continued  I^U' 
favourite  author.     His  composition  is  eitremely  sparkling ;  lie  tkomli^ 
great  deal  of  wit,  and  can  trifie  in  tlie  nK>st  entertaining  manner.    Hia 
only  fanlt  is,  that  he  is  too  open  and  professed  a  wit  to  be  thorooghly^. 
agreeable  i«  a  letter  writer.  The  letters  of  Madame  de  Ser igne  are  now* 
esteemed  the  most  .accomplished  model  of  a  familiar  correspondenee. 
They  turn  indeed  very  much  upon  trifles,  the  incidents  of  the  d^y,  an3 
the  news  of  the  town,  and  they  are  orerloaded  with  extrav^pint  corapll-  * 
meats,  and  expressions  of  fondness  to  her  favourite  daughter  ;  but  withal 
tbey  show  such  perpetual  sprightliness,  they  contain  spch  easy  and  vamd  * 
narration,  and  so  many  strokes  of  the  most  lively  and  heautifol  painting, 
perfectly  free  from  any  affectation,  that  they  are  justly  entitled  tq  higb 
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prmiae.  Tbe  letters  of  Ltdj  Mary  Wortley  Bfontagne  are  not  tmwortiiy 
of  being  nap^  after  those  of  Mail,  de  SeFign^'  They  haye  much  of 
tbe  French  ease  and  fivacity  ;  and  retain  more  tbe  character  of  agree- 
able epistolary  style,  than  perht^pe  any  letters  which  ba?e  appeared  in 
tbe  English  laogoage; 

There  remains  to  be  treated  of,  another  species  of  composition  in 
prose,  which  comprehends  a  ?ery  numeroos,  though  in  general,  a  very 
iDiigiiificant  class  of  writings,  known  by  the  name  of  romances  and 
novels.  These  may,  at  first  view,  seem  too.  insignificant  to  deserve 
that  any  parti^alar  notice  shunld  be  taken  of  thiam.  But  I  cannot  be  of 
this  opinion.  Mr.  Fletober  of  Salton^  in  one  of  his  tracts,  qnotes  it  as 
tbe  saying  of  a  wise  man*  thai  give  him  tbe  making  of  all  tbe  bafiads  of 
a  oatioOk  be  would  allow  any  one  that  pleased  to  make  their  kws.  The 
^eaiying  was  fonnded  on  reAsction  andgood  sense,  and  ^plies  to  the  sob* 
ject  now  before  os.  For  any  kind  of  writing,  how  trifling  soever  in  ap«  • 
|>earance,  that  obtains  a  general  cnrrency,  and  especially  that  early  pre- 
'  occnpies  tbe  imagination  of  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  most  demand  par- 
ticular attentieo.  Its  influence  is  likely  to  be  considerable,  bolh  <m  the  ^ 
morals  and  taste  of  a  naAion. 

In  finrt,  fictitious  histories  migM  l>o  empb>yed  Ibr  very  use6il  porpo- 
see..  They'fiifBisb  one  of  tbe  best  channels  for  oonveymg  instruction,  • 
for  painting  baSMm  l»fe  and  manners,  for  showing  the  errors  into  which 
we  are  belayed  by  our  passiona,  for  rendering  virtue  aasiable  and  vice 
odious.  Tbe  effect  of  well-contrived  stories,  towards  accomplisliing 
these  purposes,  is  stron«)r  than  auy  effiactthat  can  be  produced  by  sim- 
'  pie  am)  naked  instruction  f  and  hence  we  find,  that  the  wisest  men  in  all 
ages,  heve  psore  or  less  employed  fiibles  and  fictions,  as  the  vehfeles  of 
knowledge.  These  have  ever  been  the  basis  of  both  epic  and  draroatio 
poetry.  It  is  not,  tbereibre,  tbe  natiM'e  of  tbisaort  of  wrttiog  consider- 
ed in  itsell^  but  the  faulty  osaener  of  .its  execution,  that  can  expose  iilo 
^  any  contempt.    Lord  Bacon  takes  notice  of  our  taste  ibr  fictitious  hisle- 

*  ry ,  as  a  proof  of  tbe  greatne^  and  diguity  of  the  human  mind.    He  ob- 

•  serves  very  ingeniousfy,  that  tbe  ofa||ects  oT  ihk  worid.,  and  the  common  ^ 
trmn  of  affidrs  which  we  behold  90102  on  in  it,  do  net  fill  the  mind,  nor  " 
give  it  entire  sati^Mstion.    We  seek  for  soeMtbimg  that  sbairexpand  the 
mind  in  a  greater  degree :    we  seek  for  more  Imsoic  end  illustrious 
deedst   for   nnore   diversified   i|nd    surprising   events,   for  a   more  ' 
splendid  order  of  things,  a  more  regular  aod  jus(  distribution  of  rewards 
imd  punisbments  than  what  we  find  here  ;  because  we  meet  not  with  ' 
these  ia  true  history,  we  hav^  isecoorse  to  fictitious.  «  We  create  worlds 
*nccording  to  ouf  fimcy,  in  orier  }o  gratify  our  capacious  desires  : 
^Accommodandot"  s^s  tfiat  great  philosopher,  **  reruoi  simulachra  ad 

-  animi  desideria,  noo  Submitteodo  animum  rebas,  qbod  'ratio,  et  his-  ' 

*  teria*'"*    Let  us  then,  «faiee  the  subject  wants  •either  dignity  nor  use,'* 

*  amke^  §pw  dbserrations  op  t)ie  rise  to4  progress  of  fictitious  history « 
'  amf  the  diffierent  forms  it  hag  assumed  in  different  countries. 

-    In  all  cQunlries  we  fin4  its  osigin  fery  ancient.'   The  geoiuS  of  the 
eisternHiatiens,  i&'particukv,  was  from  tbe  earliest  tm^^s  much  turned    , 
^owaiQs  inventioi^  Imd  the  love  of-  fictiKmr    Tb^tr  divinity,  their  pbilo-  *, 

*  sopby,  add  their  politics,  %rere  cfottied  lb  fables  and  parables.  *   The 
.   'Indiana,  tbe  .Peruans,  and'  Arabians,  were  all  ffimoos  f(k  their  Mes. 

*  • 

*  **  Accommodatlof  the  /^aniKeM,€i  Q^lna  to  ike  dctirel  of  tie  mind,  ndt 
bringiiig  down  tfie  niod,  ^  history  atTd  pfailosop|iy  4b,  to  l)ie  Qflafse  of  events.'' 
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The"  Arabian  Night'g  EntertainmeDts"  are  the  prodQction  of  a  roman-, 
tic  ioFention,  but  of  a  rich  and  amusing  imaginatioQ  ;  exhibiting  a  sii^- 
lar  and  curious  display  of  manners  and  characters,  and  beautified  with 
a  very  hamane  morality.  Among  the  ancient  Greeks,  we  hear  of  the 
Ionian  and  Milesian  Tales  ;  but  they  have  now  perished,  and«  from  any 
account  that  we  have  of  them,  appear  to  have  been  of  the  loose  and 
wanton  kind.  Some  fictitious  histories  yet  remain,  that  were  composed 
during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Apuleius,  Achilles  Tatius, 
and  Ueliodorus,  bishop  of  Trica,  in  the  fourth  century  ;  but  none  of 
them  are  considerable  enough  to  merit  particular  criticism. 

During  the  dark  ages,  this  sort  of  writing  assumed  a  new  and  very 
fiingnlar  form,  and  for  a  long  while  made  a'great  figure  in  the  world. 
The  martial  spirit  of  those  nations^  among  whom  the  feudal  government 
prevailed  ;  the  establishment  of  sipgie  combat,  as  an  allowed  method 
of  deciding  causes  both  of  justice  and  honour  ;  the  appointment  of 
champions  in  the  cause  of  women,  who  could  not  maintain  their  own 
rights  by  the  sword  ;  together  with  the  institution  of  military  tourna- 
ments, in  which  different  Jiingdoms  vied  with  one  another,  gave  rise,  in 

^  those  times,  to  that  marvellous  system  of  chivalry,  which  is  one  of  the 

.  most  singular  appearances  in  the  history  of  mankind.     Upon  this  were  , 
founded  those  romances  of  knight-errantry,  which  cairied  an  ideal 
chivalry  to  a  still  more  extravagant  height  than  it  had  risen  in  fiKt. 
There  was  dispbyed  in  tb^sm  a  new  and  very  wonderful  sort  of  world, 
hardly  beairiDg  a<^y  resemblance  to  the  world  in  which  we  dwell.     Not 
only  knights  setting  forth  to  redress  all  manner  of  wrongs,  but  in  every   • 
page,  magicians j  dragons,  and  giants,  invulnerable  men,  winged  horses; 
enchanted  armour,  and  enchanted  castles ;  adventures  absolutely  incre- 
dible, yet  suited  to  fhe  gross  ignorance  of  these  ages,  and  to  the  legends, 
and  superstitious  no^ons  concerning  magic  and  necromancy,  which  then    ' 
prevailed.     This  merit  they  had,  of  being  wntings  of  the  highly  morel 
and  heroic  kind.  Their  knights  were  patterns,  not  of  courage  merely,  but  . 
of  religion,  generosity,  courtesy,  and  fidelity  ;  and  the  heroines  were  no 
less  distinguished  for  mocfesty,  delipacy,  and  4he  utmost  dignity  of  man- 

'  ners.  - 

These  were  the  first  bompositions  that  received  the  name  of  roman- 
ces.    The  origin  of  this  name  is  traced  by  Mi*.  Huet,  the  learned  Biehop 

'  of  Avranche,  tp  the  Proven9al  Troubadoures,  a  sort  of  story-tellers 
and  bards  in  the  county  qf  Provence,  where  there  subsisted  some  remains 
of  literature  and'poetry.     The  language  which  prevailed  in  that  couit-^  ^ 
try  was  a  mixture  of  Latin  and  Gallic,  call'ed  the  Roman  or  Romance 

'  language  ;  and  their  stories  being  wrUteo  in  that  language,  hence,  it  u* 
..  said,  the  name  of  Romance,  which  we  now  apply  to  all  fictitious  co^- 

ist  of  those  romances  is  that  which  goes  under  the  name  of  ^ 
afchbishopof  Rheims,  written  in  the  llthcenturir*  *  ^hre  / 
i  achievements  of  Charlemagnaandl  his  Peers,  or  Pala<nns,^ 
I  Saracens  ^ut  of  France  and  past  of  Spam  ;  the  «ame  sub-* 
rioftte  has  taken  for  bi^  celebrated  poem  of  Orlando  Purioso,^ 
ily  a  chivalry  roinahce,  as  extravagant  a|  any  of  the*  re£^ 
(foic,  and  parjly  c6fntc,  emt^eUish^d  with  the  highest  grace* 
The  Romance  of  Turptn  was  fbllowed  by  Ao^dia  de  Gaul, ' 
re  of  tlue  same  stamp.  •  The  Crusades  both  furnished  new 
^creased  the  «pirit  for  soeti  'writiiigs. ;  the  ChristiaesiigaiMt , 
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4be  Sarae^is  made  the  common  handwork  of  them  ;  and  from  the  1 1th 
to  the  l6th  century,  they  continued  to  bewitch  all  Europe.  In  Spain, 
where  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  writing  had  been  most  greedily  caught, 
the  ingenious  Cervantes  *.  in  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century,  con* 
tributed  greatly  to  explode  it ;  and  tbe  abolition  of  tournaments,  the 
prohibition  of  single  combat,  the  disbelief  of  magic  and  enchantments, 
and  the  change  in  general  of  manners  throughout  sill  Europe,  began  to 
give  a  new  turn  to  fictitious  composition. 

Then  appeared  the  Astrsa  of  D'urf6,  the  Grand  Cyrus,  the  Clelia 
and  Cleopatra  of  Mad.  Scuderi,  tbe  Arcadia  of  5ir  Philip  Sidney,  and 
other  grave  and  stately  compositions  in  the  same  style.  These  may  b^ 
considered  as  forming  the  second  stage  of  romance  writing.  The  hero- 
ism and  the  gallantry,  the  moral  and  virtuous  turn  of  the  chivalry  vo^ 
mance,  was  still  preserved  ;  but  the  dragons,  the  necrot^ancers,  and 
the  enchanted  castles,  were  banished,  and  some  small  resemblance  to 
human  nature  was  introduced.  Stilly  however,  there  was  too  much  of 
the  marvellous  in  them  to  please  an  age  which  now  aspired  to  refinement. 
The  characters  were  discerned  iQ'be  strained  ;  the  style  to  be  swoln  ; 
the  adventures  incredible;  the.  books  themselves  were  voluminous  and 
tedious.-  ,. 

Hevce,  thfs  sort  of  comppsiHon  soonf  assumed  a  third  ibrm^  and  from 
f  magnificent  heroic  romance,  dwindled  down  to  the  familiar  novel.  These 
novels,  both  in  France  and  England,  during  the  age  of  Lewis  XIV.  and 
King  Charles  11.  were  in  general  of  9  trifling  nature,  without  the  ap- 
pearance of  moral  tendency,  jdjic  useful  instruction.'  Since  that  time, 
however,  somewhat  better  has  been  attempted,  and  a  degree  of  reforma- 
tion introduced  into  the  spirit  of  novel  Writing.  '  Imitations  of  life  and 
character  have  been  made  their  ^principal  object.  Relations  have  been 
professed  to  be  given  of  the  behaviour  of  persons  in  particular  interest- 
ing^situation8,'rsuch  as  may  actually  occur  in  life  \  b]i  means  of  which, 
what  is  laudable  of  defective  in  character  and 'jconduct,  may  be  pointed  ^ 
oat,  and  be  placed  in  a  useful  ligtit.  U^on  this  plan,  the  French  have 
produced  sonecompositions  of  considerable  merit.  Gil  Bias,  by  Le  Sage, 
,  i0  a  book  full  of  *good  sense,  and  instructive  knowledge  of  the  world. 
The  works  of  Mai^rivaox,  especially  his  Marianne,  discovef'  great  re* 
fioement  of  thooght,  gi;^t  penetration  into  human  natore,  and  paint, 
.with  a  very  deUci^e  pencil,  somie  of  the  nicest  shades  and  features  in 
the  distinction  of  characters.  The  Nouvelle  Heloise  of  Rousseau  is  a  .  ' 
production  of  a  very  singular  kind  ;  in  many  of  the  eveots  which  are  > 
related,  improbable  ancl  unnatural ;  in  some  of  the  details  t<bdious,  and 
for  some,  of  the  scenes  w  hiefa  are  described  justly  blameable  ;  but  withal, 
for  the  power  of  etoqoence,  ibr  tenderness  of  'Sentiment,  for  ardour 
of  passion,  Astitled  to  <rank  among  the  highest  productions  of  fictitious  *  . 
historv.  '    ""*  i" 

"  In  this  kind  of  writing  we  ate,*  it  must  be  conil|ssed,  in  Grea^  Britain,  s 
inferior  to  theT  French.    -We  neither  rekilfe  so  agreeably  pot  draw  cha-, 
tSctets  witli  so  mucif  deliimciy  ;  *yet  we*are  not  without  some  perform^    . 
ao^el  w)iich  discover  th6»8trength  of  the  British  gesius.    Ko  fiction,  in  \. 
mt^Hiifjguage,  was  ever  better  supported  than  the  adventures  of  Robin- 
'  Mn  Crusoe.     While  it  is  carried  ^pn  with  that  appearahcv  of  truth  and 
simplicity,  which  take^  a  strong  h^ld  qf  the  imaginatiob  of  all^  readers, 
itsuggests,  at  the  same  thne,  very  useful  instraction  ;  by  showiftg  hem 
mmcti  the  native  powers  of  inan  may  be  exerted  for  sormoontii^  the 
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difficulties  of  any  external  sitaatfon.  mr.  Ftetdiog's  novels  are  highly 
dtftinguished  for  tbeir  humotir ;  a  hunsour  which,  if  not  of  the  most  re^ 
fined  and  delicate  kind,  is  original,  and  pecoUyr  to  himiself.  The  cha- 
racters which  he  draws  are  lively  and  natural,  and  marked  with  the 
strokes  of  a  bold  pencil.  The  general  scope  of  his  stories  is  favourable 
to .  humanity  and  goodness  of  heart ;  and  in  Tom  Jones,  his  greatest 
work,  the  artful  conduct  of  the  fable,  and  the  subserviency  of  all  the 
incidents  to  the  winding  up  of  the  whole,  deserve  much  praise.  The 
roost  moral  of  all  our  novel  writers,  is  Richardson,  the  author  of  Cla* 
rissa,  a  writer  of  excellent  intention^  and  of  v^ry  considerable  capacity 
and  genius  ;   did  he  not  possess  the  unfortunate  talent  of  spinning  out 

i>ieces  of  amusement  into  an  immeasurable  length.  The  trivial  per- 
brmances  which  daily  appear  in  public  under  the  title  of  lives,  Adven* 
tures,  and  Histories,  by  anonymous  authors,  if  they  be  often  innocent, 
yet  are  most  commonly  insipid  ;  and  though  in  the  general  it  ought  to  be 
admitted  that  characteristical  novels,  formed  up6n  nature  and  upon  life, 
without  extravagance,  and  without  licentiousness,  might  ffamish  an  agree- 
able and  useful  entertainment  to  the  mind  ;  yet  according  as  these  wri- 
tings have  been,  for  the  most  part  conduct^,  it  must  also  be  confess- 
ed that  they  oftener  tend  to  dissipation  and  idleness,  than  to  any  good  |Air- 
pose.  Let  us  now,  therefore,  make  our  reti^^  from  these  regions  of 
Action. 


LECTURE  XXXVIII. 


NATURE  OF  PaETRY— ITS  OWGIN  AND  PROQEEBS— 
VERSlFiaATION. 

I  HAVE  DOW  finished  my  observattoas  on  the  dJITereDt  kinds  of  wri- 
ting in  pr<yse.     What  remsdns  i;s,  to  treat  of  poetical  composUion.     Be- 
fore entering  on  the  consideration  of  any  of  i^  particulair  kbds,,!  de- 
sign  this  lecture  as  an  introduction  to  the  subject  of  ^etxy  in  g»Beral  ;^ 
wherein  I  shall  treat.of  its  nature,  give  an  account  of  its  rise  and  origin, 
.  fimd  make  some  observations  on  versification,  or  poetical  nmnbers. 
Our  first  inquiry  must  be,  wh^t  is  poetry  ?    and  Vrberem  does  it  dif* 
iver  to  this  ooestion  is  not  so  easy  as  osight 
ritiee  have  Mered  and  disputed  much,  coa-^ 
>n  of  fpoetry.     Some  have  wMi  its  essence 
;>port  their  oi<kiiou:by  thcJ  autboritv  of  Aria- 
t  ceritainly  loo  limited  a  definition  ;  n>r  though 
ar^  in  naany'  poetical  compositfons,  yet  many 
e^fei^ed ;  as  ivbeTCt,theflc^t  describes  eJ^etlif 
jrs  forth  the  real  sentimenta  of  his  oign  beArt. 
'aeteris^c  of  poetry  to  lie  in  iitiitatioit  *  Sot 
<  several  g^ber  arts  imitate  as  welia»  poetry  t 
nadnecs  a^fi  character^,  may  be  carried  on  in 
Ibati  in  the  more  lofty  poetic  strain.     .  • 
prebensive  definition  whtcb,  1  think,  caabe* . 
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given  of  poetry,  is,  *'  That  it  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  enliven- 
ed imagination,  formed,  most  commonly,  into  regular  numbers."  The 
historian,  the  orator,  the  philosopher,  address  themselves,  for  the  most 
part,  primarily  to  the  understanding  :  their  direct  aim  is  to  inform,  ta 
persuade,  or  to  instruct;  But  the  primary  aim  of  a  poet  is  to  please 
and  to  move  ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  the  imagination,  and  the  passions^ 
that  he  speaks.  He  may,  and  he  ought  to  have  it  in  his  view,  to  in- 
struct, and  to  reform  ;  but  it  is  indirectly,  and  by  pleasing  and  moving, 
that  he  accomplishes  this  end.  His  mind  is  supposed  to  be  animated  by- 
some  interesting  object  which  fires  his  imagination,  or  engages  his  pas- 
sions ;  and  which,  of  course,  communicates  to  his  style  a  peculiar  ele- 
yation  suited  to  his  ideas  ;  Tery  different  from  that  mode  of  expression/ 
which  is  natural  to  the  mind  in  its  calm,  ordinary  state.  I  have  added 
to  my  definitioD»  that  this  language  of  passion,  or  imagination,  is  formed, 
most  commonly^  into  regular  numbers  ;  because,  though  versification  be^ 
in  general,  the  exterior  distinction  of  poetry,  yet  there  are  some  forms 
of  verse  so  loose  and  familiar,  as  to  be  hardly  distinguishable  from  prose; 
such  as  the  verse  of  Terence's  comedies  ;  and  there  is  also  a  species  of 
prose  so  measured  in  its  cadence,  and  so  much  raised  in  its  tone,  as 
to  approach  very  near  poetical  numbers  ;  such  as  the  Telemachus  of 
Fenelon  ;  and  the  English  translation  of  Ossiani  The  truth  is,  verse 
and  prose»  on  some  occasions,  run  into  one  another^  like  light  and  shade. 
It  is  hardly  possible  to  determine  the  exact  limit  where  eloquence  ends, 
and  poetry  begins  ;  nor  is  there  any  occasion  for  being  very  precise 
about  the  boundaries,  as  long  as  the  nature  of  each  is  understood.  These 
are  the  minutiae  of  criticism,  concerning  which  frivolous  writers  are  al- 
ways disposed  to  squabble  ;  but  which  deserve  not  any  particular  dis- 
cussion.  The  truth  and  justness  of  the  definition,  which  I  have  given 
of  poetry,  will  appear  more  fully  from  the  account  which  I  am  now 
to  give  of  its  origin ;  and  which  will  tend  to  throw  lighten  much  of  what 
1  am  afterward  to  deliver,  concerning  its  various  kinds. 

The  Greeks,  ever  fond  of  attributing  to  their  own  nation  the  inven- 
tion of  all  sciences  and  arts,  have  ascribed  the  origin  of  poetry  to  Or- 
pheus, Linus,  and  Mussbus.  There  were,  perhaps,  such  persons  as 
these,  who  were  the  first  distinguished  bards  in  the  Grecian  countries* 
But  long  before  such  names  were  heard  of,  and  among  nations  where 
they  were  never  known^  poetry  existed.  It  is  a  great  er)*or  to  imagine, 
that  poetry  and  music  are  arts  which  belong  only  to  polished  nations. 
They  have  their  foundation  in  the  nature  of  man,  and  belong  to  all  na^ 
tions,  and  to  all  ages  ;  though,  like  other  arts  founded  in  nature^  they 
have  been  more  cultivated,  and  from  a  concurrence  of  fiivourable  cir* 
cumstances,  carried  to  a  greater  perfection  in  some  countries  than  irt 
others.  In  order  to  explore  the  rise  of  poetry,  we  must  have  recourse 
to  the  deserts  and  the  wilds ;  we  must  go  back  to  the  age  of  hunters  and 
of  shepherds  ;  to  the  highest  antiquity;  and  to  the  simplest  form  of 
manners  among  mankind. 

It  has  been  often  said,  and  the  concurring  voice  of  all  antiquity  affirms^ 
that  poetry  is  older  than  prose.  But  in  whut  sense  this  seemingly 
strange  paradox  holds  true,  has  not  alwsiys  been  well  understood^ 
There  never  certainly,  was  any  period  of  society,  in  which  men  con- 
verfted  together  in  poetical  numbers.  It  was  in  very  humble  and  scanty 
prose,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  that  the  first  tribes  carried  on  inter* 
course  among  themselvep,  relating  to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  life. 

B  b  b 
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Bat  from  the  very  beginning  of  society,  there  were  occasions  on  which 
they  met  together  for  feasts,  sacrifices,  and  public  assemblies  ;  and  on 
ail  such  occasions,  it  is  well  known,  that  music,  song,  and  dance,  made 
their  principal  entertainment.  It  is  chie%  in  America,  that  we  have  had 
theopportunity  of  being  made  acquainted  with  men  in  their  savage  state. 
We  learn  from  the  particular  and  concurring  accounts  of  travellers,  that 
among  all  the  nations  of  that  vast  continent,  especially  an[M)ng  the  north* 
ern  tribes,  with  whom  we  have  bad  most  intercourse,  music  and  song 
are,  at  all  their  meetings,  carried  on  with  an  incredible  degree  of  enthu- 
siasm ;  that  the  chieft  of  the  tribe  are  those  who  signalize  themselves 
most  on  such  occasions  ;  that  it  is  in  songs  they  celebrate  their  religions 
rites  ;  that,  by  these  they  lament  their  public  and  private  calamities,  the 
death  of  friends,  or  the  loss  of  warriors  ;  express  their  joy  on  their 
victories  ;  celebrate  the  great  actions  of  their  nation,  and  their  heroes ; 
excite  each  other  to  perform  great  exploits  in  war,  or  to  suffer  death  and 
torments  with  unshaken  constancy. 

Here  then  we  see  the  6r8t  beginnings  of  poetic  composition,  in  those 
rude  effusions,  which  the  enthusiasm  of  fancy  or  passion  suggested  to 
untaught  men,  when  roused  by  interesting  events,  and  by  their  meeting 
together  in  public  assemblies.  Two  particulars  would  early  distinguish 
this  language  of  song,  from  that  in  which  they  conversed  on  the  commoo 
occurrences  of  life ;  namely,  an  unusual  arrangement  of  words,  and  the 
employment  of  bold  figures  of  speech.  It  would  invert  words  or  change 
them  from  that  order  in  which  they  are  commonly  placed,  to  that  which 
most  suited  the  train  in  which  they  rose  in  the  speaker's  imagination :  or 
which  was  most  accomnK>dated  to  the  cadence  of  the  passion  by  which 
he  was  moved.  Under  the  influence  too  of  any  strong  emotion,  objects 
do  not  appear  to  us  such  as  they  really  are,  but  such  as  passion  makes  «s 
see  them.  We  magnify  and  exaggerate ;  we  seek  to  interest  all  others 
in  what  causes  our  emotion  ;  we  compare  the  least  things  to  the  greatest ; 
we  call  upon  the  absent  as  well  as  the  present,  and  even  address  our- 
selves to  things  inanimate.  Hence,  in  congruity  with  those  various  move- 
ments of  the  mind,  arise  those  turns  of  expression,  which  we  now  dts* 
ttnguish  by  the  learned  names  of  hyperbole,  prosopopoeia,  simile,  &c. 
but  which  are  no  other  than  the  native  original  language  of  poetry,  among 
the  most  barbarous  nations. 

Man  is  both  a  poet  and  a  musician  by  nature.  The  same  impulse  which 
prompted  the  enthusiastic  poetic  style,  prompted  a  certain  melody,  or 
modulation  of  sound,  suited  to  the  emotions  of  joy  or  grief,  of  admiration, 
love,  or  anger.  There  is  a  power  in  sound,  which  partly  from  nature, 
partly  from  habit  and  association,  makes  such  pathetic  impressions  on  the 
fancy,  as  delight  even  the  most  wild  barbarians.  Music  and  poetry, 
therefore,  had  the  same  rise  ;  they  were  prompted  by  the  same  occa- 
sions ;  they  were  united  in  song ;  and^  as  long  as  they  continued  united, 
they  tended,  without  doubt,  mutually  to  heighten  and  exalt  each  other's 
power.  The  first  poets  sung  their  own  verses  ;  and  hence  the  begin- 
ning of  what  we  call  versification,  or  words  arranged  in  a  more  artful 
order  than  prose,  so  as  to  be  suited  to  some  tune  or  melody.  The 
liberty  of  transposition,  or  inversion,  which  the  poetic  style,  as  1  observ- 
ed, would  naturally  assume,  made  it  easier  to  fbrm  the  words  into  some 
sort  of  numbers  that  fell  in  with  the  music  of  the  song.  Very  harsh  and 
uncouth,  we  may  easily  believe,  these  numbers  would  be  at  first.     But 
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the  pleasure  was  felt ;  it  was  studied ;  and  versification,  by  degrees^ 
passed  into  an  art. 

It  appears  from  what  has  been  said,  that  the  first  compositions  which 
were  either  recorded  by  writing,  or  transmitted  by  tradition,  could  be  no 
other  than  poetical  compositions.  No  other  but  these,  could  draw  the? 
attention  of  men  in  their  rude  uncivilized  state.  Indeed,  they  knew  no 
other.  Cool  reasoning  and  plain  discourse,  had  no  power  to  attract 
savage  tribes,  addicted  only  to  hunting  and  war.  There  was  nothing  that 
coold  either  rouse  the  speaker  to  pour  himself  forth,  or  draw  the  crowd 
to  listen,  but  the  high  powers  of  passion,  of  music,  and  of  song.  Thin 
vehicle,  therefore,  and  no  other,  could  be  employed  by  chiefs  and  legis- 
lators, when  they  meant  to  instruct  or  to  animate  their  tribes.  There  is, 
likewise,  a  farther  reason  why  such  compositions  only  could  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ;  because,  before  writ Fng  was  invented,  songs  only 
could  last,  and  be  remembered.  The  ear  gave  assistance  to  the  momory , 
l>y  the  help  of  numbers  ;  fathers  repeated  and  sung  them  to  their  chil- 
dren ;  and  by  this  oral  tradition  of  national  ballads,  were  conveyed  all  the 
historical  knowledge,  and  all  the  instruction  of  the  first  ages. 

The  earliest  accounts  which  history  gives  qs  concerning  all  nations, 
bear  testimony  to  these  facts.  In  the  first  ages  of  Greece,  priests,  phi- 
losophers, and  statesmen,  all  delivered  their  instructions  in  poetry. 
Apollo,  Orpheus,  and  Amphion,  their  most  ancient  bards,  are  represented 
as  the  first  tamers  of  mankind,  the  first  founders  of  laws  and  civilization. 
Minos  and  Thales  sung  to  the  lyre  the  laws  which  they  composed  ;* 
and  till  the  age  immediately  preceding  that  of  Herodotus,  hi.<;tory  had 
appeared  in  no  other  form  than  that  of  poetical  tales. 

In  the  same  manner  among  all  other  nations,  poems  and  songs  are  the 
first  objects  that  make  their  appearance.  Among  the  Scythian  or  Gothic 
nations,  many  of  their  kings  and  leaders  wore  scalders,  or  poets  ;  and  it 
is  from  their  runic  songs,  that  the  most  early  writers  of  their  history, 
such  as  Sazo-Grammaticus,  acknowledged,  that  they  had  derived  ^hetr 
chief  information.  Among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Gaul,  Britain,  and  Ireland, 
we  know  in  what  admiration  their  bards  were  held,  aod  how  great  influ- 
ence they  possessed  over  the  people.  They  were  both  poets  aod  musi- 
cians, as  all  the  first  poets  in  every  country  were.  They  were  always 
near  the  person  of  the  chief  or  sovereign  ;  they  recorded  all  his  great 
exploits  ;  they  were  employed  as  the  ambassadors  between  contending 
tribes,  and  their  persons  were  held  sacred. 

From  this  deduction  it  follows,  that  as  we  have  reason  to  look  for 
poems  and  songs  among  the  antiquities  of  all  countries,  so  we  may  expect, 
that  in  the  strain  of  these  there  will  be  a  remarkable  resemblance,  during 
the  primitive  periods  of  every  country.  The  occasions  of  their  being 
cbmposed,  are  every  where  nearly  the  same.  The  praises  of  gods  and 
heroes,  the  celebration  of  famed  ancestors,  the  recital  of  martial  deeds, 
songs  of  victory,  and  songs  of  lamentation  over  the  misfoilunes  and  death 
of  their  countrymen,  occur  among  all  nations  ;  and  the  same  enthusiasm 
and  fire,  the  same  wild  and  irregular,  but  animated  composition,  concise 
and  glowing  style,  bold  and  extravagant  figures  of  speech,  are  the  gene- 
ral distinguishing  characters  of  all  the  most  ancient  original  poetry.  Thnt 
strong  hyperbohcal  manner,  which  we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  call 
the  oriental  manner  of  poetry,  (because  some  of  the  earliest  poetical 
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ed  great,  bj  events,  which  interested  his  country  or  his  friends,  the 
early  bard  arose  and  sung.  He  sung  indeed  in  wild  and  disorderly 
strains,  but  they  were  the  native  effusions  of  his  heart ;  they  were  the 
ardent  conceptions  of  admiration  or  resentment,  of  sorrow  or  friendship, 
which  he  poured  forth.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  in  the  rude  and 
artless  strain  of  the  first  poetry  of  all  nations,  we  should  often  find 
somewhat  that  captivates  and  transports  the  mind.  Id  after  ages,  wheo 
poetry  became  a  regular  art,  studied  for  reputation  and  for  gain,  authors 
began  to  affect  what  they  did  not  feel.  Composing  coolly  iu  their  clo- 
sets, they  endeavoured  to  imitate  passion,  rather  than  to  express  it ; 
they  tried  to  force  their  imagination  into  raptures,  or  to  supply  the  de- 
fect of  native  warmth,  by  those  artificial  onuaneiits  which  might  give 
composition  a  splendid  appearance. 

The  separation  of  music  from  poetry,  produced  consequences  not  fa- 
vourable in  some  respects  to  poetry,  and  in  many  respects  hurtful  to 
music."^  As  long  as  they  remained  united,  music  enlivened  and  animated 
poetry,  and  poetry  gave  force  and  expression  to  musical  sound.  The 
music  of  that  early  period  was,  beyond  doubt,  extremely  simple  ;  and 
must  have  consisted  chiefly  of  such  pathetic  notes,  as  tiie  voice  could 
adapt  to  the  words  of  the  song.  Musical  instruments,  sud>  as  flutes, 
and  pipes,  and  a  lyre  with  a  very  few  strings,  appear  to  have  been  est-ly 
invented  among  some  nations ;  but  no  more  was  intended  by  these  in- 
struments, than  simply  to  accompany  the  voice,  and  to  heighten  the 
melody  of  song.  The  poet's  strain  was  always  heard  ;  and  from  many  cir- 
cunuBtances,  it  appears,  that  among  the  ancient  Greeks,  as  well  as  amooj^ 
other  nations,  the  bard  sung  his  verses,  and  played  upon  his  harp  or 
lyre  at  the  same  time.  In  this  state,  the  art  of  music  was,  when  it  pro* 
duced  all  those  great  effects,  of  which  we  read  so  much  in  ancient 
history.  And  certain  it  is,  that  firom  simple  music  only,  and  from  music 
accompanied  with  verse  or  song,  we  are  to  look  for  strong  expression, 
and  powerful  influence  over  the  human  mind.  When  instrumental  mu- 
sic came  to  be  studied  as  a  separate  art,  divested  of  the  poet's  song,  and 
formed  into  the  artificial  and  intricate  combinations  of  harmony,  it  lost 
all  its  ancient  power  of  inflaming  the  bearers  with  strong  emotions ; 
and  sunk  into  an  art  of  mere  amusement,  among  polidied  and  luxurious 
nations. 

Still,  however,  poetry  preserves,  in  all  countries,  some  remains  of 
its  first  and  original  connexion  with  music.  By  being  uttered  in  song, 
it  was  formed  into  numbers,  or  into  au  artificial  arrangement  of  words 
and  syllables,  very  different  in  different  countries  ;  but  such,  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  each,  seemed  most  melodious  and  agreeable  in  sound. 
Whence  arises  that  great  characteristic  of  poetry  which  we  now  call 
verse  ;  a  subject  which  comes  next  to  be  treated  of. 

It  is  a  subject  of  a  curious  nature  ;  but  as  I  am  sensible,  that  were  I 
to  pursue  it  as  far  as  my  inclination  leads,  it  would  give  rise  to  discus* 
eions,  which  the  greater  part  of  readers  would  consider  as  minute,  i 
shall  confine  myself  to  a  few  observations  upon  En^ish  versification. 

Nations,  whose  language  and  pronunciation  were  of  a  musical  kind, 
rested  their  versification  chiefly  upon  the  quantities,  that  is,  the  length 
or  shortness  of  their  syllables.    Others,  who  did  not  make  the  quanti- 

*  See  Dr.  Brown*!  Dissertation  on  the  Riif,  Vnionj  and  Separtttion  of  Poefry  and 
Musir. 
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ties  of  their  syllables  be  so  distinctly  perceived  in  pronouncing  them, 
rested  the  melody  of  their  verse  upon  the  number  of  syllables  it  con- 
tained, upon  the  proper  disposition  of  accents  and  patises  in  it,  and  fre- 
quently upon  that  return  of  corresponding  sounds,  which  we  call  rhyme. 
The  former  was  the  case  with  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ;  the  latter  is 
the  case  with  us,  and  with  most  modern  nations.  Among  the  Greeks  and 
Romans,  every  syllable,  or  the  far  greatest  number  at  least,  was  knowT> 
to  have  a  fixed  and  determined  quantity  ;  and  their  manner  of  pronoun- 
cing rendered  this  so  sensible  to  the  ear,  that  a  long  syllable  was  count- 
ed precisely  equal  in  time  to  two  short  ones.  Upon  this  principle,  the 
number  of  syllables  contained  in  their  hexameter  verse  was  allowed  to 
vary.  It  may  extend  to  17 ;  it  can  contain,  when  regular,  no  fewer  than 
13  ;  but  the  musical  time  was,  notwithstanding,  precisely  the  same  in 
every  hexameter  verse,  and  was  always  equal  to  that  of  12  long  sylla- 
bles. In  order  to  ascertain  the  regular  time  of  every  verse,  and  the 
proper  mixture  and  succession  of  long  and  short  syllables,  which  ought 
to  compose  it,  were  invented,  what  the  grammarians  call  metricd  feet« 
dactyles,  spondees,  iambus,  &c.  By  these  measures  was  tried  the  ac- 
curacy of  composition  in  every  line,  and  whether  it  was  so  constructed 
as  to  complete  its  proper  melody.  It  was  requisite,  for  instance,  that  the 
hexameter  verse  should  have  the  quantity  of  its  syllables  so  disposed, 
that  it  could  be  scanned  or  measured  by  six  metrical  feet,  which  might 
be  either  dactyles  or  spondees  (as  the  musical  time  of  both  these  is  the 
same)  with  this  restriction  only,  that  the  fifth  foot  was  regularly  to  be  a 
dactyle,  and  the  last  a  spondee.'* 

The  introduction  of  these  feet  into  English  verse,  would  be  altogether 
out  of  place  ;  for  the  genius  of  our  language  corresponds  not  in  this 
respect  to  the  Greek  or  Latin.  I  say  not,  that  we  have  no  regard  to 
quantity,  or  to  long  and  short,  in  pronouncing.  Many  words  we  have, 
especially  our  wonis  consisting  of  several  syllables,  where  the  quantity, 
or  the  long  and  short  syllables,  are  invariably  fixed  ;  but  great  numbers 
we  have  also,  where  the  quantity  is  left  altogether  loose.  This  is  the 
case  with  a  great  part  of  our  words  consisting  of  two  syllables,  and 
wfth  almost  all  of  our  monosyllables.  In  general,  the  difference  made  be- 
tween long  and  short  syllables,  in  our  manner  of  pronouncing  them,  is 
so  very  inconsiderable,  and  so  much  liberty  is  left  us  for  making  them 
either  long  or  short  at  pleasure,  that  mere  quantity  is  of  very  little 

*  Some  writers  imagioe,  that  the  feet  in  Latin  verse  were  intended  to  correspond 
to  bare  in  music,  and  to  form  masical  intervals  or  distinctions,  sensible  to  the  ear  in 
the  pronunciation  of  the  line.  Had  this  been  the  case,  every  kind  of  verse  must  have 
had  a  peculiar  order  of  feet  appropriated  to  it  But  the  common  prosodies  shoiv, 
that  there  are  several  forms  of  Latin  verse  which  are  capable  of  being  measured  in- 
differently, by  a  series  of  feet  of  very  different  kinds.  For  instance,  what  is  called  the 
Asclepedsan  verse  (in  which  the  nrat  Ode  of  Horace  is  written)  may  be  scanned 
either  by  a|S|[Kmdeus,  tjvo  Choriambus's,  and*a  Pyrrichins ;  or  by  a  Spondeus,  a  Dae- 
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effect  in  English  versification.  The  only  perceptible  difference  among 
our  syllables,  arises  from  some  of  them  being  uttered  with  that  stronger 
percussion  of  voice,  which  we  call  accent.  This  accent  does  not  always 
make  the  syllable  longer,  but  gives  it  more  force  of  sound  only  ;  and  it 
is  upon  a  certain  order  and  succession  of  accented  and  unaccented  sylla- 
bles, infinitely  more  than  upon  their  being  long  or  short,  that  the  melody 
of  our  verse  depends.  If  we  take  any  of  Mr.  Pope^s  lines,  and  in  re- 
citing them  alter  the  quantity  of  the  syllables,  as  far  as  our  quantities 
are  sensible,  the  music  of  the  verse  will  not  be  much  injured  :  whereas 
if  we  do  not  accent  the  syllables  according  as  the  verse  dictates,  its  me- 
lody will  be  totally  destroyed.* 

Our  English  heroic  verse  is  of  what  may  be  called  an  iambac  struc- 
ture ;  that  is,  composed  of  a  succession  nearly  alternate  of  syllables, 
not  short  and  long,  but  unaccented  and  accented.  With  regard  to  the 
place  of  these  accents,  however,  some  liberty  is  admitted,  for  the  sake 
of  variety.  Very  often,  though  not  always,  the  line  begins  with  an  un- 
accented sellable ;  and  sometimes  in  the  course  of  it,  two  unaccented 
syllables  follow  each  other.  But  in  general,  there  are  either  five  or 
four,  accented  syllables  in  each  line.  The  number  of  syllables  is  ten, 
unless  when  an  Alexandrian  verse  is  occasionally  admitted.  In  verses 
not  Alexandrian,  instances  occur  where  the  line  appears  to  have  more 
than  the  limited  number.  But  in  such  instances,  I  apprehend  it  will  be 
found,  that  some  of  the  liquid  syllables  are  so  slurred  in  pronouncing, 
as  to  bring  the  verse,  with  respect  to  its  effect  upon  the  ear,  within  the 
usual  bounds. 

Another  essential  circumstance  in  the  constitution  of  our  verse,  is 
the  cs&sural  pause,  which  falls  towards  the  middle  of  each  line.  Some 
pause  of  this  kind,  dictated  by  the  melody,  is  found  in  the  verse  of  most 
nations.  It  is  found,  as  might  be  shown,  in  the  Latin  hexameter.  In 
the  French  heroic  verse  it  is  very  sensible.  That  is  a  verse  of  twelve 
syllables ;  and  in  every  line,  just  after  the  sixth  syllable,  there  falls 
regularly  and  indispensably,  a  caesural  pause,  dividing  the  line  into  two 
equal  hemistichs.  For  example,  in  the  first  lines  of  Boileau's  Epistle 
to  the  king : 

Jeane  et  vaillant  heros  I  dont  la  haaie  sagesse 
N'est  point  le  fruit  tardif  |  d'une  lente  vfeillesse, 
Qui  seul  sans  Ministre  |  k  rezample  dea  Dieox 
Soatiens  tout  par  toi  meme  |  et  vois  tous  par  ses  veux.  , 

In  this  train  all  their  veri^es  proceed  ;  the  one  half  of  the  line  always 
answering  to  the  other,  and  the  same  chime  returning  incessantly  on  tb€! 
ear  without  intermission  or  change ;  which  is  certainly  a  defect  in  theic' 
verse,  and  unfits  it  so  very  much  for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  heroic 
poetry.  On  the  otiier  hand,  it  is  a  distinguishing  advantage  of  our  Eng- 
lish verse,  that  it  allows  the  pause  to  be  varied  through  four  different 
syllables  in  the  line.  The  pause  may  fait  after  the  4th,  the  5th,  the  6th, 
or  the  7th  syllable  ;    and  according  as  the  pause  is  placed  after  one  or 

*  Seethia  well  illustrated  io  Lord  Monboddo*8  Treatise  of  the  Origin  and  Progreu 
ofUmgue^t  VoJ.  II.  under  the  bead  of  the  Prosody  of  Language.  He  shows  IJbaC 
this  is  not  the  only  constitution  of  our  own  verse,  but  that  by  our  manner  of  readfoig 
Latin  verse,  we  make  its  music  nearly  the  same.  For  we  certainly  do  not|aO'* 
,nounce  it  according  to  the  ancient  quantities,  so  as  to  make  the  musical  time  i)ixtl0 
)ong  syllable  equal  tc  two  short  ones ;  but  according  to  a  succession  of  accented  aiwt 
nnaccented  syllables,  only  mixed  in  a  ratio  difforent  from  that  of  our  own  vc«t- 
No  Roman  could  possibly  understand  our  pronuociation. 
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other  of  the  syllables,  the  melody  t>f  the  vene  is  much  chang^,  its  mr 
and  cadence  are  diversified.  By  this  means,  uncommon  richness  and 
variety  are  added  to  English  Tersification. 

When  the  pause  falls  earliest,  that  is^  afler  the  4the  syllable,  the  brisk- 
est melody  is  thereby  /ormed,  and  the  most  spirited  air  giren  to  the 
line.  In  the  following  lines  of  the  Rape  of  the  Lock,  Mr.  Pope  has, 
with  exquisite  propriety,  suited  the  construction  of  the  verse  to  the 
subject.  ' 

On  her  white  breast  J  a  sparkling  cross  she  W0re> 
Which  Jews  might  kiss  |  and  infidelis  adore ; 
Her  lively  looks  |  a  sprightly  mind  disclose, 
Quick  as  her  eyes  )  and  as  unfii'd  as  those. 
Favours  to  none  |  to  all  she  smiles  extends, 
Oft  she  reject  |  but  never  once  ofTends. 

When  the  pause  falls  after  the  5th  syllable,  which  divides  the  line  into 
two  equal  portions,  the  melody  is  sensibly  altered.  The  verse  loses 
that  brisk  and  sprightly  air,  which  it  had  with  the  former  paose,  and 
becomes  more  smooth,  gentle,  and  flowing. 

Eternal  sunshine  |  of  the  spotless  mind, 
Each  prayer  accepted  |  and  each  wish  resigned. 

When  the  pause  proceeds  to  follow  the  6th  syllable,  the  tenor  of  the 
music  becomes  solemn  and  grave.  The  verse  marches  now  with  a  more 
slow  and  measured  pace,  than  in  either  of  the  two  former  cases. 

The  wrath  of  Peleus*  son  I  the  direful  spring 
Of  all  the  Grecian  woes  |  O  goddess,  sing  f 

But  the  grare,  solemn  cadence  becomes  still  more  sensible,  when  the 
pause  falls  after  the  7th  syllable,  which  is  the  nearest  place  to  the  end  of 
the  line  that  it  can  occupy.  This  kind  of  verse  occurs  the  seldomest, 
but  has  a  happy  effect  in  diversifying  the  melody.  It  produces  that  slow 
Alexandrian  air  which  is  finely  suited  to  a  close ;  and  for  this  reason^ 
such  lines  almost  ne^er  occur  together,  but  are  used  in  finishing  the 
couplet. 

And  in  (be  smooth  description  I  murmur  still, 

Long  iov'd  ador'd  ideas !  |  all  adieu.  ^ 

I  have  taken  my  examples  from  verses  io  rhyote;  because  in  these,  our 
versification  is  subjected  to  the  strictest  law.  As  blank  Terse  is  of  a  freef 
kind,  and  naturally  is  read  with  lesscadeAce  or  tone,  the  pauses  in  it, 
and  the  effect  of  them,  are  not  always  so  sensible  to  the  ear.  It  is  con- 
structed, however^  entirely  upon  the  same  principles  with  respect  to  the 
place  of  the  pause.  There  are  some,  who,  in  order  to  exalt  the  variety 
and  the  power  of  our  heroic  verse,  have  maintained  that  it  admits  ot 
musical  pauses,  not  only  after  those  four  syllables,  where  I  assignee^  their 
place,  hut  after  any  one  syllable  in  the  verse  indifferently,  where  the 
sense  directs  it  to  be  placed.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  same  thing  as  to- 
maintain  that  there  is  no  pause  at  all  foelon<;ing  to  the  natural  melody  of 
the  verse  ;  since,  according  to  this  notion,  the  pause  is  formepl  entirely  ta 
the  meaning,  not  by  the  music.  But  this  I  apprehend  to  be  contrary  botii 
to  the  nature  of  versification,  and  to  the  experience  of  every  good  ear.^ 

*  In  the  Itolian  heroic  verse  employed  by  Tassoin  hrsGlerusalemme,  and  Ariosta 
in  his  OrliiDdo,  the  pauses  are  of  the  same  varied  nature  with  those  which  I  have 
shown  to  belong  to  English  versification,  and  fall  after  the  same  four  syllables  In  the 
line.  Marmontel,  in  his  Poetique  Francoise,  Vol.  1.  p.  2^,  takes  notice  that  this  con- 
struction of  verse  is  common  to  theltalians  and  the  English  ;  and  defends  the  unifor-* 
mitv  of  the  French  caesural  pause  upon  this  ground,  that  the  alterrtition  of  masculinn 
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Those  ccrtaioly  are  the  happiest  Hoes,  wherein  the  pause,  prompted  by 
the  melody,  coincides  in  some  degree  with  that  of  the  sense,  or  at  least 
does  not  tend  to  spoil  or  interrupt  the  meaning.  Wherever  any  opposi- 
tion between  the  mnsic  and  the  sense  chances  to  take  place,  I  observed 
before,  in  treating  of  pronunciation  or  delivery,  iliat  the  proper  method 
of  reading  these  lines,  is.  to  read  them  according  as  the  sense  dictatef, 
neglecting  or  slurring  the  cssural  pause ;  which  renders  the  line  less 
graceful  indeed,  but,  however,  does  not  entirely  destroy  its  sound. 

Our  blank  verse  possesses  great  advantages,  and  is  indeed  a  noble, 
bold,  and  disencumbered  species  of  versification.  The  principal  defect 
in  rhyme,  is  the  full  close  which  it  forces  upon  the  ear,  at  the  end  of 
every  couplet.  Blank  verse  is  freed  from  this  ;  and  allows  the  lines  to 
run  into  each  other  with  as  great  liberty  as  the  Latin  hezamefer  permits, 
perhaps  with  greater.  Hence  it  is  particularly  suited  to  subjects  of 
dignity  and  force,  which  demand  more  free  and  manly  numbers  than 
rhyme.  The  constraint  and  strict  regularity  of  rhyme  are  unfavourable 
to  the  sublime,  or  to  the  highly  pathetic  strain.  An  epic  poem,  or  a 
tragedy,  would  be  fettered  and  degraded  by  it.  It  is  best  adapted  to  com- 
positions of  a  temperate  strain,  ^here  no  particular  vehemence  isrequi- 
red  in  the  sentiments,  nor  great  sublimity  in  the  style  ;  such  as  pastorals, 
elegies,  epistles,  satires,  Lc.  To  these  it  communicates  that  d^ree  of 
elevation  which  u  proper  for  them ;  and  without  any  other  assistance 
sufficiently  distinguishes  the  style  from  prose.  He  who  should  write  such 
.  poems  in  blank  verse,  would  render  his  work  harsh  and  unpleasing.  In 
order  to  support  a  poetical  style,  he  would  be  obliged  to  affect  a  pomp 
of  language  unsuitable  to  the  subject. 

Though  1  join  in  opinion  with  those,  who  think  that  rhyme  finds  its 
proper  place  in  the  middle,  but  not  in  the  higher  regions  of  poetry,  f 
can  by  no  means  join  in  the  invectives  which  some  have  poured  out 
against  it,  as  if  it  were  a  mere  barbarous  jingling  of  sounds,  fit  only  for 
children,  and  owing  to  nothing  but  the  corruption  of  taste  in  the  monkish 
ages.  Rhyme  might  indeed  be  barbarous  in  Latin  or  Greek  verse,  be- 
cause these  languages,  by  the  sonorousness  of  their  words,  by  their  liberty 
of  transposition  and  inversion,  by  their  fixed  quantities  and  musical  pro- 
nunciation, could  carry  on  the  melody  of  verse  without  its  aid.  But  it 
does  not  follow,  that  therefore  it  must  be  barbarous  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, which  is  destitute  of  these  advantages.  Every  language  has 
powers  and  graces,  and  music  peculiar  to  itself;  and  what  is  becoming 
in  one,  would  be  ridiculous  in  another.  Rhyme  was  l^irbarous  in  Latin ; 
and  an  attempt  to  construct  English  verses,  afler  the  form  of  heiameters, 
and  pentameters,  and  sapphics,  is  as  barbarous  among  us.  It  is  not  true, 
that  rhyme  is  merely  a  monkish  invention.  On  the  contrary,  it  has 
obtained  under  different  forms,  in  the  versification  of  most  known  nations. 
It  is  found  in  the  ancient  poetry  of  the  northern  nations  of  Europe  ;  it  ia 
said  to  be  found  among  Abe  Arabs,  the  Persians,  the  Indians,  and  the 
Americans.-  TJiisjshows  that  there  is  something  in  the  return  of  similar 
sounds,  which  is  grateful  to  the  ears  of  most  part  of  mankind.  And  if 
any  one,  after  readigg  Mr,  Pope's  Rape  of  the  Lock,  or  Eloisa  to  Abelard, 
shall  not  admit  our  rhyme,  with  ell  its  varieties  of  pauses,  to  carry  both 

and  feminine  rhymes,  furoisliea  suAcrent  variety  to  the  French  poetry  ;  wberean 
the  change  of  movement,  oocMioiied  by  the  four  different  pauses  in  £aglish  and 
Italian  verse,  produces,  according  to  bim,  too  gmat  diversity.  On  the  head  of 
paases  in  English  ver»ifteation,  see  the  Elements  of  Criticism,  chap.  18.  sect.  4. 
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^legaDce  and  iweetoess  of  soand,  his  ear  most  be  pronounced  to  be  of 
a  Tery  peculiar  kind. 

The  present  form  of  oar  English  heroic  rl\yme  in  couplets,  is  a  modem . 
species  of  versification.  The  measure  generally  u|ed  in  the  days  of 
H'liaen  Elizabeth,  King  James,  and  King  Charles  J.  was  the  stanssa  o'f 
eight  lines,  such  as  Spencer  employs,  borrowed  from  the  Italian  ;  a  mea- 
sure very  constrained  and  artificial.  Waller  was  the  first  who  brought 
coaplets  into  vogue ;  and  Dryden  afterward  established  the  nsaige. 
Waller  first  smoothed  our  verse ;  Dryden  perfected  it.  Mr.  Pope's  versi- 
ficatton  has  a  peculiar  character.  It  is  flowing  and  smooth  in  the  highest 
d^^ee  :  far  more  laboured  and  correct  than  that  of  «any  who  went 
before  him.  He  introduced  one  considerable  change  into  heroic  verse, 
by  totally  throwing  aside  the  triplets,  or  three  lines  rhyming  together,  in 
which  Mr.  Dryden  abounded.  Dryden's  versification,  however,  has 
very  great  merit ;  and,  like  all  his  productions,  has  much  spirit,  mixed 
ivith  carelessness.  If  not  so  smooth  and  correct  as  Pope's,  it  is  however 
more  varied  and  easy.  He  subjects  himself  less  to  the  rule  of  closing 
the  sense  with  the  couplet;  and  frequently  takes  the  liberty  of  making 
his  couplets  run  into  one  another,  with  somewhat  of  the  freedom  of 
blank  verse. 


LECTURE  XXXIX. 


PASTORAL  POEXaY— LYRIC  POETRY. 

* 

In  the  last  lecture,  I  gave  an  account  of  the  rise  and  progress  of 
poetry^  and  made  some  observations  on  the  nature  of  English  versifica** 
tion.  I  now  proceed  to  treat  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  composition ; 
and  of  the  critical  rales  that  relate  to  them.  I  shall  follow  that  order 
which  is  most  simple  and  natural  ;  beginning  with  the  lesser  forms  of 
poetry,  and  ascending  from  them  to  the  epic  and  dramatic,  as  the  most 
dignified.     This  lecture  shall  be  employed  on  pastoral  and  lyric  poetry. 

Though  I  begin  with  the  consideration  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  not 
because  I  consider  it  as  one  of  the  earliest  forms  of  poetical  composi- 
tion. On  the  contrary,  I  am  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  cultivated  as  a 
distinct  species,  or  subject  of  writing,  until  society  had  advanced  in  re- 
finement. Most  authors  have  indeed  indulged  the  fancy,  that  because  the 
life  which  mankind  at  first  led  was  rural,  therefore^  their  first  poetry 
was  pastoral,  or  employed  in  the  celebration  of  rnral  scenes  and  objects. 
1  make  no  doubt,  that  it  would  borrow  many  of  its  images  and  allostons 
from  those  natural  objects  with  which  men  were  beat  acquainted ;  but  I 
am  persuaded  that  the  calm  and  tranquil  scenes  of  rural  fiMicity 
were  not,  by  any  means,  the  first  objects  >vhich  inspired  that  strain  of 
composition,  which  we  now  call  poetry.  It  was  inspired,  in  the  first 
periods  of  every  nation,  by  events  and  objects  which  roused  men's  pas- 
sions ;  or,  at  least,  awakened  their  wonder  and  admiration.  Thetfctions 
of  their  gods  and  heroes,  their  own  exploits  in  war,  the  stftcesscs  or 
misfortunes  of  their  countrymen  and  friends,  furnished  the  first  themes 
to  the  bards  of  every  countryl  What  was  of  a  pastoral  kind  in  their 
compositions,  was  inCidbntal  only..-   They  ^d  not  think  of  choosing  for 
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tbtir  tbfme  the  tranquiUity  and  the  pleasures  of  the  country,  as  long  as 
these  were  daily  and  familiar  objects  to  them.  It  was  not  ttU  men  had 
begun  to>>e  assembled  in  great  cities,  after  the  dbtinctions  of  rank  and 
stations  were  formed,  and  the  bastle  of  courts  and  large  societies  was 
known,  thJit  pastoral  poetry  assumed  its  present  form.  Men  then  began 
to  look  back  upon  the  more  simple  and  innocent  life  which  their  fore* 
fkthers  led,  or  which,  at  least,  they  fancied  them  to  have  led  :  they 
looked  back  upon  it  with  pleasure,  and  in  those  rural  scenes,  and  pas- 
toral occupations,  imagining  a  decree  of  felicity  to  take  place,  superior  to 
what  they  now  enjoyed,  conceived  the  idea  of  celebrating  it  in  poetry. 
It  was  in  the  court  of  King  Ptolemy,  that  Theocritus  wrote  the  first  pas- 
torals with  which  we  are  acquainted  ;  and,  in  the  court  of  AugustuSf  he 
was  imitated  by  Virgil. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  origin  of  pastoral  poetry,  it  is  un- 
doubtedly a  naturiU  and  very  agreeable  form  of  poetical  composition. 
It  recalls  to  our  imagination  those  gay  scenes,  and  pleasing  views  of  na- 
ture, which  commonly  are  the  delight  of  our  childhood  and  youth  ;  and 
to  which,  in  mere  advanced  years,  the  greatest  part  of  men  recur  with 
pleasure.  It  exhibits  to  us  a  life  with  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
associate  the  ideas  of  peace,  of  leisure,  and  of  innocence  ;  and,  there* 
fore,  we  readily  set  open  our  heart  to  snch  representations  as  promise 
to  banish  from  our  thoughts  the  cares  of  the  world  ;  and  to  transport 
us  into  calm  elysian  regions.  At  the  same  time,  no  subject  seems  to  be 
more  favourame  to  poetry.  Amidst  rural  objects,  nature  presents  on 
all  hands  the  finest. field  for  description;  and  nothing  appears  to  flow 
more,  of  its  own  accord,  into  poetical  numbers,  than  rivers  and  moun- 
tains>  meadows  and  hills,  flocks  and  trees,  and  shepherds  void  of  care. 
Hence,  this  species  of  poetry  has,  al  all  times,  allured  many  readers, 
and  excited  many  writers.  But,  notwithstanding  the  advantages  it  pos* 
sesses,  it  will  appear  from  what  1  have  farther  to  observe  upon  it,  that 
there  is  hardly  any.  species  of  poetry  which  is  more  difficult  to  be  car- 
ried to  perfection,  or  in  which  fewer  writers  have  excelled. 

Pastoral  life  may  be  considered  in  three  different  views  ;  either  snch 
as  it  now  actually  is,  when  the  state  of  shepherds  is  reduced  to  be  a 
mean,  servile,  and  laborious  state ;  when  their  employments  are  be- 
come disagreeable,  and  their  ideas  gross  and  low  :  or  such  as  we  may 
suppose  it  once  to  have  been,  in  the  more  early  and  simple  ages,  when 
ft  was  a  life  of  ease  and  abundance  ;  when  the  wealth  of  men  consisted 
chiefly  in  flocks  and  herds,  and  the  shepherd,  though  unrefined  in  his 
manners,  was  respectable  in  his  state  ;  or  lastly,  such  as  it  never  was, 
and  never  can  in  reality  be,  when,  to  the  ease,  innocence,  and  simpli- 
city of  the  early  ages,  we  attempt  to  add  the  polished  taste,  and  culti- 
vated manners,  of  modern  times.  Of  these  three  states,  the  first  is  too 
gross  and  mean,  the  last  too  refined  and  unnatural,  to  be  made  the 
groundwork  of  pastoral  poetry.  Either  of  these  extremes  is  a  rock 
upon  which  the  poet  mill  split,  if  he  approach  too  near  it.  We  shall 
be  disgusted  if  he  gives  us  too  much  of  the  servile  employments,  and 
low  ideas  of  actual  peasants,  as  Theocritus  is  censured  for  having  some* 
times  clone :  and  if,  like  some  of  the  French  and  Italian  writers  of  pas- 
torals, he  makes  l^h  shepherds  discourse  as  if  they  were  courtiers  and 
scbobirs,  he  theq  retains  the  name  only,  but  wants  the  spirit  of  pastoral 
poetry. 

He  must,  therefore,  keep  it  the  middle  siatien  between  these.    He 
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must  form  to  himself  the  idea  of  a  rural  state,  such  as  in  certain  pesioda 
of  society  may  have  actually  taken  place,  where  there  was  ease,  equa- 
lity, and  innocence ;  where  shepherds  were  gay  and  agreeahle,  without 
being  learned  or  refined ;  and  plain  and  artless,  without  heing  gross 

*  and  wretched.  The  great  charm  of  pastoral  poetry  arises,  from  the 
Tiew  which  it  exhibits  of  the  tranquillity  and  happiness  of  a  rural  life. 
This  pleasing  allusion,  therefore,  the  poet  must  carefully  maintain.  Ha 
must  display  to  us  all  that  is  agreeable  in  that  state,  but  hide  whatever 

,  is  displeasing.*  Let  him  paint  its  simplicity  and  innocence  to  the  full ; 
but  cover  its  rudeness  and  misery.  Distresses,  indeed,  and  anxieties  he 
may  attribute  to  it ;  for  it  would  be  perfectly  unnatural  to  suppose  any 
condition  ef  human  life  to  be  without  them  ;  but  they  must  be  of  such  a 
nature,  as  not  to  shock  the  fancy  with  atiy  thing  peculiarly  disgusting 
in  the  pastoral  life. .  The  shepherd  may  well  be  afflicted  for  the  displea- 
sure of  his  mistress,  or  for  the  loss  of  a  favourite  lamb.  It  is  a  sufficient 
recommendation  of  any  state,  to  have  only  such  evils  as  these  to  deplore. 
In  short,  it  is  the  pastoral  life  somewhat  embellished  and  beautified,  at 
least,  seen  on  its  fairest  side  only,  that  the  poet  ought  to  present  to  us. 
But  let  him  take  care,  that,  in  embellishing  nature,  he  do  not  altogether 
disguise  her ;  or  pretend  to  join  with  rural  simplicity  and  happiness,  '^ 
such  improvements  as  are  unnatural  and  foreign  to  it.  If  it  be  not  ex- 
actly real  life  which  he  presents  to  us,  it  must^  however,  be  somewhat 
that  resembles  it.  This,  in  my  opinion,  is  the  general  idea  of  pastoral 
poetry.  But,  in  order  to  examine  it  more  particularly,  let  us  consider, 
first,  the  scenery ;  next,  the  characters  ;  and,  lastly,  the  subjects  an4^ 
actions,  which  this  sort  of  composition  should  exhibit.  ^ 

As  to  (he  scene,  it  is  clear,  that  it  must  always  be  laid  in  the  country, 
and  much  of  the  poet's  merit  depends  on  describing  it^beautifully.   Virgil . 
18,  in  this  respect,  excelled  by  Theocritus,  whose  descriptions  ofnatund 
beauties  are  richer,  and  more  picturesque  than  those  of  the  other.!    In 
every  pastoral,  a  scene,  or  rural  prospect,  should  be  distinctly  drawn, 

*  In  the  following  beautiful  lines  of  the  first  Eclogue.  VirRil  has,  in  the  true- 
«^>irit  of  a  pastoral  poet,  brought  together  as  agreeable  an  assemblage  of  images  of 
rural  pleasure  as  can  any  where  be  found : 

Fortunate  senex !  hie  inter  flumina  nota, 
*  Et  fontes  sacros,  frigus  captabis  opacuui. 

Hinc  tibi,  quae  semper  vicino  ab  limite  sepes, 

Hyblasis  npibus,  florem  depasta  salicti. 

Sospe  levi  somnum  snadebit  inire  susnrro, 

liinc  all^  sub  rupe,  canet  frondator  ad  auras ; 

Nee  tamen  interea,  raucte,  tua  cura,  palumbes, 

f^tc  gemero  aeri^  cessaibit  turtur  ab  ulmo. 

Happy  old  man  !  here  mid  th'  ai;custom'd  streams 
And  sacred  springs,  you'll  shun  the  scorching  beams  ; 
•  While  from  yon  willow  fence,  thy  pasture's  bound, 
The  bees  fhat  suck  their  flowery  stores  around, 
Shall  sweetly  mingle>  with  the  whispering  bouglis, 
Thetr  lulling  murmurs,  and  invite  repose. 
While  from  steep  rocks  the  pruner's  song  is  hefird  ; 
Nor  the  soft  cooing  dove,  thy  fav'rite  bird,  "* 

Meanwhile  shall  cease  to  breathe  her  melting  strain, 
Nor  turtles  from  th'  aerial  elms  to  'plain .  Wa  rton. 

t  What  rural  scenery,  for  instance,  can  be  painted,  in  more  lively  colours,  than 
tie  following  description  exhibits  ? 
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and^set  before  us.  It  is  not  enough,  that  we  hare  those  nuneanifig 
groups  of  violets  and  roses,  of  btrde,  and  brooks,  and  breezes,  which  our 
cooimon  pastoral-mongers  throw  together,  and  which  are  perpetually  re- 
curring apon  us  without  yariation.  A  good  poet  ought  to  gi?e  us  sueh 
a  land^ape,  as  a  painter  could  copy  after.  His  objects  most  be  particQ-  * 
larized ;  the  stream,  the  rock,  or  ihe  tree,  must  each  of  them  stand  forth, 
€0  as  to  make  a  figure  in  the  imagination,  and  to  give  us  a  pleasing  con- 
ception of  the  place  where  we  are.  A  single  object,  happily  introduced, 
will  sometimes  distinguish  and  characterize  a  whole  scene ;  such  as  the  ■ 
antique  rustic  sepulchre,  a  very  beautiful  object  in  a  landscape,  which 
Viigtl  has  set  before  us,  and  which  he  has  taken  from  Theocritus. 

Hi^c  adeo  media  est  nobis  via ;  jamque  sepotehnun 

locipit  apparere  Bianoris ;  hio  ubi  densas 

Agricolae  strin^nt  frondes^^—  £cl.  IX.* 

Not  only  in  professed  descriptions  of  the  scenery,  but  in  the  frequent 
allusions  to  natural  objects,  which  occur,  of  course,  in  pastorals,  the  poet 
must,  above  all  things,  study  variety.  He  must  diversify  his  fece  of 
nature,  by  presenting  to  us  new  images ;  or  otherwise  he  will  soon  be- 
come insipid  with  those  known  topics  of  description,  which  were  original, 
it  is  true,  in  the  first  poets,  who  copied  them  from  nature,  but  which  are 
now  worn  threadbare  by  incessant  imitation.  It  is  also  incumbent  on  him, 
to  suit  the  scenery  to  the  subject  of  the  pastoral ;  and,  according  as 
it  is  of  a  gay  or  a  melancholy  kind,  to  exhibit  nature  under  such 

Nv/u^  t(  hr^uo  MMfru/Sifimw  MiKti^vri^, 
tot  ^l  vori  wmfut  fJk^ufn  iudixmnc 
'    tmriytc  XaKaytSmc  t^m  nifv.    A  /*  oxoxttyu 

Au^r  Mi^tf^ot  Mat  cuuAiIkt  •c^h  v^Cym*^ 
'O^^fmifAif  xa^  jroavtt  m^  xcxwu^tuo't  /f  /uoXa 

A«4^AI»f  AfAfAtt  IBt/XilJVrO'  TO/  iT  UU^I/FTO 


-on  soft  beds  recline 


Theocrit.  Idyll,  vii.  ISi). 


Of  lentisk,  and  young  branches  of  the  vine  ; 

Poplars  and  elms  above,  their  foliage  spread, 

I^ent  a  cool  shade,  and  wav'd  (he  breezy  head  ; 

Below,  a  stream,  from  the  nymph's  sacred  cave, 

In  free  meanders  led  its  m  arm 'ring  wave. 

In  the  warm  sunbeams,  venlant  shades  among, 

Shrill  grasshoppers  renewed  their  plaintive  song : 

At  distance  far,  conceal'd  in  shades,  alone, 

Sweet  Philomela  poured  her  tuneful  moan  ;^ 

The  lark,  the  golafiuch,  warbled  lays  of  love, 

And  sweetly  pensive  coo'd  the  turtle  dove ; 

While  honey  bees,  for  ever  on  the  wing, 

Humm'd  round  the  flowers,  or  slot  the  silver  spring, 

The  rich,  ripe  season,  gratified  the  sense 

With  summer's  sweets,  and  autumn's  redolence. 

Apples  and  pears  lay  strew'd  in  heaps  around. 

And  the  phim's  loaded  branches  kiss'd  the  ground.  Fawkcs. 

—To  our  mid  journey  are  we  come, 

1  see  the  top  of  Old  Bianor's  tomb ; 

Here,Mseris,  where  the  swains  thick  branches  prune, 

And  fltrcw  their  leaves,  our  voices  let  us  tune.  .. '       Wartoic, 
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forms  B8  may  correspond  with  the  emotions  or  sentiments  which  he 
describes.  Thas  Virgil,  in  his  second  eclogne,  which  contains  the  la- 
mentation of  a  despairing  lover,  gives,  with  propriety,  a  gloomy  appear- 
ance to  the  scene : 

Tftotum  inter  densas,  umbrosa  cacnmina,  fagos, 
Assida^  veniebat;  ibi  bsc  iocondita  solus 
Montibos  et  sylvis  studio  jactabat  ioani.*' 

With  regard  to  the  characters,  or  persons,  which  are  proper  to  be 
introduced  into  pastorals,  it  is  not  enon^h  that  they  be  persons  residing 
in  the  country.  The  adventures  or  the  discourses  of  courtiers,  or 
citizens,  in  the  couitry,  are  not  what  we  look  for  in  such  writings  ;  we 
expect  to  be  entertained  b^  shepherds,  or  persons  wholly  engaged  in 
rural  occupations ;  whose  mnocence  and  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the 
world  may,  inV>ur  imagination,  form  an  agreeable  contrast  with  the  manners 
and  charactera  of  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  bustle  of  life. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  which  here  occurs  has  been  akeady 
hinted ;  that  of  keeping  the  exact  medium  between  too  much  rusUcity 
on  the  •ne  hand,  and  too  much  refinement  on  the  other.  The  shep- 
herd, assuredly,  must  be  plain  and  unaffected  in  his  manner  of  thinking, 
on  all  subjects.  An  amiable  simplicity  must  be  the  groundwork  of  his 
character.  At  the  same  time,  there  is  no  necessity  for  his  being  dull 
and  insipid.  He  may  have  good  sense  end  reflection  ;  he  may  have 
sprightliness  and  vivacity  ;  he  may  have  very  tender  and  delicate  feel- 
ings ;  since  these  are,  more  or  less,  the  portion  of  men  in  all  ranks  of 
life ;  and  since,  undonbtedly,  there  was  much  genios  in  the  world,  be- 
fore there  were  learning  or  arts  to  refine  it.  But  then  he  must  notsubtd- 
ize  ;  he  must  not  deal  in  general  reflections  and  abstract  reasoning ;  and 
•till  less  in  the  points  and  conceits  of  an  affected  gallantry,  which  surely 
belong  not  to  his  character  and  situation.  Some  of  these  conceits  are 
the  chief  blemishes  of  the  Italian  pastorals,  which  are  otherwise  beau- 
tiful. When  Aminta,  in  Tas80,*is  disentangling  his  mistress's  hair  from 
the  tree  to  which  a  savage  had  bound  it,  he  is  represented  as  sayings 
''  Cruel  tree !  how  coul£t  thou  injure  that  lovely  hair  which  did  thee  so 
much  honour  ?  thy  rugged  trunk  was  not  worthy  of  such  lovely  knots. 
What  advantage  have  the  serrants  of  love,  if  those  precious  chains  are 
common  to  them>  and  to  the  trees  ?"t  Such  strained  sentiments  as  these 
ill  benefit  the  woods.  Rural  personages  are  supposed  to  speak  the  Ian-* 
guage  of  plain  sense,  and  natural  feelings.  When  they  describe  or  re-* 
late,  they  do  it  with  simplicity,  and  naturally  allude  to  rural  circumstan^ 
ces  ;  as  in  these  beautiful  lines  of  one  of  Virgil's  eclogues. 

Sepibas  in  nostris  parram  te  rosclda  mala 
(Dot  ego  vester  eraoi)  vidi  cam  matre  legentem  : 
Alter  ab  undecimo  turn  me  jam  ceperat  annus. 


^  Mid  shades  of  thickest  beech  be  pin'd  alone, 

'  >  bis  moan ; 


Wakto5. 


ArrollI.Sc.# 
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Jam  fragiles  poteram  a  terra  contingere  ramos* 
Ut  vidi,  at  perii,  ut  me  malfis  abstuiit  error.* 

In  another  passage,  he  makes  a  shepherdess  throw  an  apple  at  heF 
lover : 

Tam  fugit  ad  salices,  ct  se  cupit  ante  videri.t 

This  is  naivi,  as  the  French  express  it,  and  perfectly  suited  to  pasto- 
ral manners.  Mr.  Pope  wanted  to  imitate  this  passage,  and,  as  he 
thought  to  improve  upon  it.       He  does  it  thus  : 

The  sprightly  Sylvia  trips  aloDg  the  green, 
She  runs  ;  but  hopes  she  does  not' run  unseen  ; 
While  a  kind  glance  at  her  pursuer  flies,    • 
How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes  ! 

This  falls  far  short  of  Virgil ;  the  natural  and  pleasing  simplicity  of 
the  description  is  destroyed,  by  the  quaint  and  affected  turn  in  the  last 
line  :  '^  How  much  at  variance  are  her  feet  and  eyes." 

Supposing  the  poet  to  have  formed  correct  ideas  concerning  his  pasto- 
ral characters  and  personages :  the  next  inquiry  is,  about  what  is  he 
to  employ  them  ?  and  what  are  to  he  the  subjects  of  his  eclogues  ?  For 
it  is  not  enough,  that  he  gives  us  shepherds  discoursing  together. 
Every  good  poem,  of  every  kind,  ought  to  have  a  subject  which  should, 
in  some  way,  interest  us.  Now  here,  I  apprehend,  lies  the  chief  diffi- 
culty of  pastoral  writing.  The  active  scenes  of  country  life  either  are, 
or  to  most  describers  appear  to  be,  too  barren  of  incidents.  The  state 
of  a  shepherd,  or  a  person  occupied  in  rural  emplojrments  only,  is  ex- 
posed to  few  of  those  accidents  and  revolutions  which  render  his  situ- 
ation interesting,  or  produce  curiosity  or  surprise.  The  tenor  of  his 
life  is  uniform.  His  ambition  is  conceived  to  be  without  policy,  and  his 
love  without  intrigue.  Hence  it  is,  that,  of  all  poems,  the  most  meagre 
commonly  in  the  subject,  and  the  least  diversified  in  the  strain,  is  the 
pastoral.  From  the  first  lines,  we  can,  generally,  guess  at  all  that  is 
to  follow.  It  is  either  a  shepherd  who  sits  down  solitary  by  a  brook, 
to  lament  the  absence  or  cruelty  of  his  mistress,  and  to  tell  us  how 
the  trees  wither,  and  the  flowers  droop,  now  that  she  is  gone  ;  or  we  have 
two  sliepherds  who  challenge  one  another  to  sing,  rehearsing  alternate 
verses,  which  have  little  either  of  meaning  or  subject,  till  the  judge 
rewards  one  with  a  studded  crook  ^  and  another  with  a  beechen  bowl. 
To  the  frequent  repetition  of  common-place  topics,  of  this  sort,  which 
have  been  thrummed  over  by  all  eclogue  writers  since  the  days  of  The- 
ocritus and  Virgil,  is  owing  much  of  that  insipidity  which  prevails  in  pas^ 
toral  compositions. 

I  much  question,  however,  whether  this  insipidity  be  not  owing  to  the 
fault  of  the  poets,  and  to  their  barren  and  slavish  imitation  of  the  ancient 

>  our  fields  you  came 
1 1  date  my  flame  ; 
ed  to  your  view,    ' 
*  ''d  soul  was  flx'd  on  you  ; 

sacb  with  little  arms  ; 
I  feel  tliy  powerful  charms. 
g  transport  tost : 
kveet  delusion  lost !  «Warto.v. 

m  V 

%  ..  apples  plies  ; 

d,  the  wanton  hies,         .  ' 

ore  she  flies.  VRWhh' 
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)>»itora]  topics,  rather  than  to  the  c^^ed  ipature  of  the  subject.  For 
why  may  not  pastoral  poetry  take^a  wider-cdbge  ?.  Humaa  nature  and 
tiumaji  passions,  are  Buch  the  same  in  every  ratik  of  life ;  and  wherever 
these  pes'sioDS  operate  on^  objecfs  that  are  wkbin  the  rural  sphere,  there 
may  be  a  proper  subject  for  pestoral.  One  i/i()eed  would  choose  to  re- 
■aore  from  this  sort  of  cotnp^sition  th^  opeMioDSof  violent  and  direful 
passions,  and  to  present  stich  onl^rasare  cQnfi8{ent  with  innocence,  sim- 
plicity, and  virtue.  But  ftbdfer  %s  liaiit^ion,  there  will  still  be  abundant 
scope  for  a  car^l  observer  of  nature  to^zert'his  genius.  The  various 
acNrientures  which  giv^^c|»ioi  to'  those^ngagM  in  country  life  to  display 
their  dispositioa  aud  temper ;  tbe  scenes  ef  domestic  felicity  or  disqwiet ; 
fhe  attachment  of  fiiends  and  of  brothers ;  the  rivalshipand  competitions 
of  lovers  >  the  unevpect^lifeuccesses  or  misfortunes  of  families,  might 
g;ive  occasion  to  many  ^^easin^and  tender  incident  i  and  were  more  of 
the  narrative  and  sentimeDtal  intorsized  with  the  descriptive  in  this 
kind  of  poetry,  it  wonld  become  muQ^  more  interesting  than  it  now 
generally  is,  to  the  belk  (/f  re^dfFB,'^- 

The  tvo  great  falheH  ot  pastoral  poetry  are  Theocritus  and  Virgil. 
Theoctitus  was  a  Sicilian  i  and  as  n€rhas  lai4  the  scene  of  his  eclogues 
in  bis  own  country,  Sicji^  became  ever  afti^n^ard  a  sort  of  consecrated 
ground  for  pastorn  pos|ry.  His  IdjUia,  a)  he  has  entitled  themyju'e  not 
all  of  equal  m^it ;  nor  indeed  are  tne>  ^1  postorals ;  but  some  of  them 
poama  of  a  qnite  different  nature.  In  such,  however,  as  are  properly 
pastorals,  there  jajre  many  and  great  beauties.  He  is  distinguished  for  the 
aimplicity  of  his  sentiment^ ; '  for  the  gispat  sweetQess  and  harmony  of  his 
nambers,  and  ioF  the  richness  of  his  scenery  and  description.  He  is  the 
original,  ^  which  Vir^l  is  the  ]tDitator.  For  most  of  VirgiPs  highest 
beauties  in  his  eclogues  ate  copied  from  Theocritus  \  in  many  pbces  he 
bas  done  aothing  morg  li^an  trat^j^te  hior.  He  must  be  allowed,  how- 
ever, to  have  isaUated  him  with  great  judgment,  and  in  some  respects 
to  have  improved  upon  him/  For  Theocritus,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
descends  sometimes  into  ideas,  that  are  gross  and  mean^  and  makes  his 
abepherds  abusive  and  immodest ;  whereas  Virgil  is  free  from  offensive 
rusticitvy  and  at  the  same  time  preserves  the  character  of  pastoral 
simplicity.  The  saioe  distinction  obtains  between  Theocritus  and  VirgiJ, 
as  between  many  other, of  t|ie  Greek  and  Roman  writers.  The  Greek 
led  the  way,  followed  nature  more  closely,  and  showed  more  original 
genius.  Th^  Roman  discot^ered  more  of  the  polish  and  correctness  of 
art  We  have  a  few  remahis  of  other  tWo  Greek  poets  in  the  pastoral  style, 
Moschas  and  Blon,  which  hiive  very  considerable  merit ;  and  if  they 
^ant  the  simplicity  df  Theocritus,  excel  him  in  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
-The  modem  writ^  of  pastorals  have,  generally,  contented  themselves 
Iviih  copying,  or  haitatio^  the  descriptions  and  sentiments  of  the  ancient 
poets.  Sanna^arius,  indeed,  a  famom  Latin  poet,  in  the  age  of  Leo  X. 
ajytempted  a  held  innovation.  He  composed  Piscatory  Eclogues, 
changing  the  scene  from  woods  to  the  sea,  and  from  the  life  of  shepherds 
to  that  of  fishermen.  Bi!it  the  innovation  was  so  unhappy^  that  he  has 
gained  no  followers.  For  the  life  of  fishermen  is,  obviously,  much  more 
liard  and  toilsome  than  that  of  shepherds,  and  presents  to  the  fancy  much, 
less  agreeable  images.    Flocks,  and  trees^  and  flowers,  are  objects  of 

*  The  above  observations  on  the  barrenness  6f  tbe  cOnf  mon  eclogues  irero  wrHteti 
before  anv  translation  from  tbe  German  bad  made  us  aequatnted  in  tbis  country  with 
Gesner's  Idylls,  in  wbicb  tbe  ideas  that  bad  occurred  to  me  for  tbe  iroprovemeift  of 
trastoral  poetry,  are  fully  realued. 

Ddd 
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greater  beaoty,  and  gporegeneij^  relished  by  men,  than  68bes  and  . 
marioc  productiona.  Of  ill  the  mdd  J!f  ns,  M.  Oe^er,  a  poet  ofSwitzev-^' 
land,  has  been  the  most  iticcessful in  his  pastoral  c^o^posltions.  'He  hm  * 
introduced  into  hi?  Idylls  (us  he  entitles  them)  many  new  ideas.  Ub 
rural  scenery  is  often  stilking,  and  ^is  d^^cciptions  ar^fively.  He  pee- 
sents  pastoral  life  to  us,  witfc  all  the  embellishments  ot  H'hich  itiasdBcep^ 
tible  ;  but  without  any  etcess  ^ f  Tenement.  What  forms  the  chief 
merit  of  this  poet  is,  that  he  wjKes  to^^e  heart ;  and  hm  enriched  the 
subject  of  his  Idylls  withlncid&ts  which  give  rise  ^  much  teauisr  sen^- 
ment.  Scenes  of  domestic  felicity  are  benutifalli  Rioted.  The  matnal 
affection  of  husbands  and  wives,  of  parents  am)  cnildren^ofbrotberaaod 
sisters,  as  well  as  of  lovers,  are  diSphayed  in  a  pleasing  mi  tooch^g  maM- 
ner.  From  not  unden^nding  the'  langpag^li)  wnich  M.  tiesoe^  "^^rM^t 
I  can  be  no  judge  of  thepoetry  of  his  style  ;  huf,  in  the  s«b|ect  apd  ccm<^ 
duct  of  his  pastorals,  he  appears  ta  i^e  to  hare  0Htd0Qe''^fb6  moderns^ 

Neither  Mr.  Pope^s  nor  Mr.  Philips's  pastorals  do  any  greoi  hob»«r 
to  tbe  English  poetry.     Mr.  Popfe'9  were  coraposoi^  in  his  yonfli ;  which 
may  be  an  apology  for  other  faults,  bA  cannot  veil  excqae  the  barren^ 
tiess  that  appears  in  them.     They  are  written  in  remanlLably.nnoQtfk  ■ 
and  Rowing  numbers :  and  this  is  their  chief  jnerit ;  for  therfe  iascai^el  j 
any  thpogbt  in  them  that  can  be.caHed  his  own,;  aearcely  any  Sescrip^ 
tion,  or  any  image  of  nature,  ^hrbli  has  the  marks  of  Mng  orighll,  or 
copied  from  nature  herself ;  bnt  a  repetifion  of  the  conAnon  in$|es  that 
are  to  be  found  in  Virgil,  and  in  all  po^  who  write  of  inml  them^. 
Philips  attempted  to  be  more  ^mpie  anA  natural  than  Pope ;  bnt  I0 
wanted  genius  to  support  his  attempt,  or  to  write  agreeab|fr^    ijle,  t^» 
runs  on  the  common  and  beaten  topict ;  and  end^avonring  toJ>e1ilii)||e^ 
he  becomes  flat  and  insipid.     There  was^o  small  ddmpetitioa  betwi^ft 
these  two  authors,  at  the  time  when  their  pastorals  wein  polAiAed. 
In  some  papers  of  the  Guardian^  great  partiality  was  sjpiown  ^o  PhSft, 
«nd  high  praise  bestowed  upon  him.   -  Mr.  Pope,  resentiB^  thb  pXfipr- 
ence,  under  a  feigned  name,  procured  a  paper  to  be  iijl^rted  mi£e 
Guardian^  wherein  he  seemingly  carries  on  the  plan  of  extC{URig  PhiKdt^ 
but  in  reality  satirizes  him  most  severely  with  ironical  pieisea :  and  hi 
an  artful  covered  manner,  gives  the  palm  to  )Nmself.*    Aboot  (he  saine  ' 
time,  Mr.  Gay  published  his  Shepherd's  Week,  in  six  pastorals,  vfflSc^ 
are  designed  to  ridicule  that  sort  of  simpticity  "which  Philips  and  hit  * 
partisans  extolled,  and  are,  indeed,  m  ingenious  burlesoue '^jpadtoral  ^ 
writing,  when  it  rises  no  higher  than  thetoapaers  of  modSrn  ct^Wns  and 
rustics.     Mr.  Shenstone'e  pastoral  ballad,  ih  four  p^ts,  liay  justly  ber 
reckoned,  I  think,  one  of  the  most  elegant  poems  of  tnis  kiqd,  which  w6  • 
have  in  English.  ^  \ 

I  have  not  yet  mentioned  one  form  in  which  ^pjKtoral  wdtiAk  hat^ 
appeared  in  later  ages,  that  is,  when  extended'mtoa  pl^y,  ot  r^^lair 
drama,  where  plot,  characters,  and  passions,  are'  joined  with  Qie  siin-  ^ 
plicity  and  innocence  of  rural  manners.    This  is  the  chief  improven^t  - 
which  the  moderns  have  made  on  this  species  of  composition ;  and  of 
this  nature,  we  have  two  Italian  pieces  which  are  much"'  celebrated: 
G  uarini's  Pastor  Fido,  and  Tasso's  Aminta.    Both  of  thea/e  posaesn  great 
beauties,  and  are  entitled  to  the  reputation  they  have  gained.  •  T6  the  ' 
latter,  the  preference  seems  due,  as  being  less  intricate  in  the  plot  and  , 
conduct,  and  less  strained  and  affected  in  the  sentiments  ;  and  thoogli 

*  Sec  Guardian,  Ni>.  40^ 
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not  wholly  free  from  Italian  reBnement  (of  wbich  I  already  g^^e  oee 
instance,  the  worst,  indeed*  that  occurs  in  all  the  poem)  it  is,'on  the 
whole,  a  performance  of  high  merit.  The  strain  of  the  poetry  is  gentle 
and  pleasiqg ;  and  the  Italian  langu^e  cpntributea  to  add  much  of  that 
soibiess,  which  is  peculiarly  suit^  lo  [mstoral.* 

•  It  may  be  proper  to  takenot&e  here,  tfct  the  charge  against  Tasso  for  bis  points 
and  conceits,  has  sometimes  been  carrhHi  too  far,  Mr.  Addison,  for  instaoce,  in  a 
paper  of  the  Gaardian,  censarini^  hU  Aminta,  gives  this  example,  <'  That  Sylvia  enters 
adorned  with  a  g«ibod  of  flowers,  arid  after  viewing  herself  in  a  fountain,  breaks  out 
fn  a  ^eeeh  to  Xht  flowers  on  ber  headland  tMls'tben,  that  she  did  not  wear  them  to 
adoro  herself,  but  to.make  them  ashamed-"  *^  Who<fvercan  bear  this,"  he  adds,  **  may 
be  assured,  that  he  has  do  taste  foe' pastoral.'*'  Gflbrd.  No.  S8.  But  Tasso's  Sylvia,  iu 
truth,  makes  no  such  ridiculous  figure,  lyid  we  ve  obliged  to  suspect  that  Mr.  Addison 
bad  not  read  the  Aminta*  Daphne,  a  companiiMi  of  Sylvia,  appears  in  conversation 
with  Th3rr9is^the  cqfiidtnt  of  Amiqla,  gylvia';t  lover,  and  in  order  to  show  him  that 
Sylvia  was  not  so  simple,  or  inieosIBfe  to  her  o^n  charms,  as  she  aflfected  to  be,  gives 
him  this  instanee  ;  tfaat  she  had  caught  heron*  day  adjtistingber  dress  by  a  fountain, 
and  applyiqg  now  one  flower,  and  1^%  unolherto  h6r  neck ;  and  after  comparing 
their  colours  with  htir  own,  she  broke  into  a  sftiile,  as  tf  she  bad  seemed  to  say,  1  will 
Mretf  you,  not  for  my  ornaments,  bat  to  sbolt^  Ipw  much  you  yield  to  me  ,  and  when 
emoght  thus  admiring  hercelf^  she  fhrew  nwaylier  iloi^ers,  and  blushed  for  sbame. — 
This  description  of  tba  vanity  of^a  rural  coquette,  Is  no  more  than  what  is  natural, 
and  very  different  from  what  the  aiithar  of  the  Guardian  represents  it. 

This  ocpsore  on  Tasso  was  not  origin^ly  Mr.  Addison's.  Boubours,  in  his  Mani^r^- 
de  kiemptnstr  dans  Usouvraget  d'f »r*<,  ^appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  crave  this 
misreprefentatioD  of  ^ylviu'k  yeefli,  and  founded  «  criticism  on  it.  Fontenelle,  in 
his  Discourse  on  PllStt>ral  Poetry,  followed  him  In  this  criticism.  Mr.  Addison,  or 
M'hoever  wis  the  author  of  that  paper  in  the  Guaajian,  copied  from  them  both.  M  r. 
Wart^n,  In  tba«refatOfy  discourse  to  his  translation  of  Virgirs  Eclogues,  repeats  the 
observation.  -  Sylvia's  spe^^  to  the  floji^ers,  with  which  she  was  adorned,  is  always 
quoted  as  a  flagrant  instance  of  fbe  false  taste  of  the  Italian  poets.  Whereas,  Tasso 
gives  us  no  stfch  apvech  of  Sylvta's,but  onlyinforms  us  of  what  ber  companion  sup- 
posed h«r  to  belhinkiqf,'  •r  saying  to  herself,  when  she  was  privately  admiring 
her  own  beauty.  4fter  charging  so  qpiny  eminent  critics,  for  having  fallen  Into  this 
strange  inaccuracy,  froO)  copying  one  another,  without  looking  into  the  author 
whom  they  censure^  it  b  necesiary  for  me  fi>  insert  the  passage  which  has  occa- 
•i^ned this  remark.    Da^ne  speaks  thos  to  ThyTsis ; 

Hura  per  dirti  il  ver.  nun  mi  resolvo 
Si  Slwhi  h  semnlicetta,  cotaie  pare 
A  la  parole^  a  gii  atti.    Hier  vidi  un  segno 
Che  me  ne  mette  in  dubbio.    lo  la  trovni 
,  La  prasso  la  cittade  in  quai  gran  prati, 

O^e  Ira  stagni  grace  un  isoletta ; 
Snvra  essa  u^  lago  limpido  e  tranquillo, 
Tutta  pendente  in  atto,  che  parea 
Vcgbeggiar  fe  n^edesma,  e'nsieme  insieme 
Chieder  consfglib  k  I'acgue,  in  qual  maniera 
Dispor  dovesse  in  su  la  tronte  icrini, 
£  SDvra  i  crini  il  velo,  e  sovral  veto 
I  tior,  che  tenea  In  grembo  ;  e  spesso  spo«so 
llor  prendeva  un  ligustro,  hor  una  roso, 
E  Paceostava  al  bel  candido  coUo, 
A  le  guaocie  vermiglie,  e  de  colori 
Fea  paragone  ;  e  poi,  ficome  lieta 
De  la  vitloria  ;  lampcggiava  un  rUo 
Che  parea  che  dicesse  :  io  pur  vi  vinco  . 
Hi  porto  vol  per  ornamento  niio,  - 
Ma  porto  voi  sol  per  vergogna  voslra. 
Perohe  si  veggia  quanto  mi  vcdeto. 
Ma  nvButre  ella  s'ornava,  e  vaghcggiava 
Rivoisi  gli  oechi  a  caso,  e  si  fu  accorta 
Ch'io  di  la  ro'era  aceorta.,  e  vergognando, 
Rizzosi  tosto,  e  i  fior  lasrib  nadere  ; 
In  lanto  io  piu  ridea  del  suo  rossore, 
Ella  piu  s'arrossio  del  riso  mio.  Aminta;  Atto  II.  St'.  '2. 
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I  imiit  not  omit  the  mention  of  another  pastoral  drama,  which'  will 
bear  being  brought  into  conol^Ririson  with  any  composition  of  this  kind,  m 
any  language;  that  is,  Allan  Ramsay's  Gentle  Shepherd.  It  is  a  great 
disadyantage  to  this  beautiful  poem,  thai  it  is  written  in  the  old  rustic 
dialect  of  Scotlanil,  which,  in  a  0hort  time,  will  probably  be  entirely 
obsolete,  and  not  intelligible*,  «od  it  is  a  farther  disadvantage  th«t  it  is 
to  entirely  formed  on  the  rural  manners  of  Scotland,  that  none  but  a 
native  of  that  country  can  thorou^ly  understand,  or  relish  it  But, 
though  subject  to  these  \oc^  disadvantages,  which  confine  its  repntaliMi 
within  narrow  limits,  it  is  full  of  so^ much  natural  desciiptibn,  and  teader 
sentiment,  as  would  do  h«ndUr  to  any  poet.  The  characters  are  well 
drawn,  the  incidents  affecting ;  'the  scenery  and  manners  lively  mid  just. 
It  affords  a  strong  proof,  both  of  the  p^wer  which  nature  and  simplicity 
possess,  to  reach  the  heart  in  every  sort  of  writing  ;  and  of  the  variety 
of  pleasing  characters  and  subjects,  with  which  pastoral  poetry,  when 
properly  managed,  is  capable  f  f  befeg  enlivened. 

1  proceed  next  to  treat  of  lyric  poetry,  or  the  ode ;  a  spedes  of  po- 
etical composition  which  possesses  much  dignity ,o a AcKn  which  many 
writers  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  age.  Its  peculiar  cha- 
i^acter  iS)  that  it  is  intended  to  be  song,  f>v  accompanied  with  music.  Its 
designation  implies  this.  Ode  is,  in  Greek,  the  same  with  song  or  hymo  ; 
and  lyric  poetry  imports,  that  the  verses  are  accompanieid  with  a  lyre, 
or  musical  instrument.  This  distinction  mis  npt,  at  6rst,  peculiar  to  any 
one  species  of  poetry.  For,  as  I  observed  in  theJast  Leciure,  music  aqd 
poetry  were  coeval,  and  were,  originally,  always  joined  together.  But 
after  their  separation  took  place,  after  bards  had  begun  te  make  verse 
compositions,  which  were  to  be  recited  at  read,. not  to  be  sun^  soch 
poems  as  were  designed  to  be  still  Joii^d  with  music  or^ong,  were,  by- 
wav  of  distinction,  called  Odes, 

In  the  ode,  therefore,  poetry  retains  its  fiost  and  most  ancient  foi^ ; 
that  form,  under  whioh  the  original  bards  poured  fortb  their  enthusiastic 
strains,  praised  their  gods  and  their,  heroes,  celebrated  their  victorien, 
and  lamented  theii;  misfortunes.  It  is  frem  this  ciacumstpnce,  of  the 
ode's  being  supposed  to  retain  its  origmal'uiikMi.vrith  music,  that  we  ar« 
to  deduce  the  proper  idea,  and  the  peculiar  quaUtie&of  this  kiid  of  poetqr. 
It  is  not  distinguished  from  other  kinds,  by  the  subjects  on  whic^^  il^s 
employed  ;  for  these  may  be  extremely  various.  I  Ifnow  no  di6tioctiii& 
of  subject  that  belongs  to  it,  except  that  other  poems  are  oflea  employed 
in  the  recital  of  actions,  whereas  sentiments,  of  one  kind  or  other,  fogon, 
almost  always,  the  subject  of  the  ode.  But  it  is  chiefly  the  spist,  the  * 
manner  of  its  execution,  that  marks  ^nd  characterizes  it.  Sfusic  aw! 
song  naturally  ad(i  to  the  warmth  of  poetry.  They  tend  to  tranapo^,  in 
a  higher  degree,  both  the  person  who  sings  and  the  persons  wjio'hear. 
They  justify,  therefore,  a  bolder  and  more  passionate  str»iov  than  Cftnbe 
supported  in  simple  recitation.  On  this  is  formed  thtf  peculiar  ch^cacter 
of  the  ode.  Hence,  the  enthusiasm  that  belpnp  tp  it,  aqd  the  libbrties 
it  is  allowed  to  take,  beyond  any  other  species  of  poetry.  Hence,«that 
neglect  of  regularity,  those  digressions,  and  that  disonlir  which  it  is 
supposed  to  admit ;  and  which,  indeed,  most  l^ric  poets. havp  not  failitd 
sufficiently  to  exemplify  in  their  practice, 

The  effects  of  music  upon  the  mind  are  chiefly  two :  to  raise  it  above 
its  ordinary  state,  and  fill  it  with  high  enthusiastic  emotions  ;  or  ^  soothe, 
and  melt  it  ipto  the  gentle  pleasurable  feelings.     Hence,  the  one  mci^ 
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either  aspire  to  the  former  character  of  the  suhlhne  and  noble,  or  it  may 
descend  to  the  latter  of  the  pleasant  and  the  gay ;  and  between  these, 
there  is  also  a  middle  region  of   the  mild  and  temperate  emotions, 

-  ivhich  the  ode  may  often  occupy  to  advantage. 

All  odes  may  be  comprised  under  four  denominations.  First,  sacred 
odes  ;  hymns  addressed  to  God,  or  composed  on  religious  subjects.  Of 
this  nature  are  the  Psalms  of  David,  which  exhibit  to  us  this  species  of 
lyric  poetry,  in  its  highest  degree  of  perfection.  Secondly,  heroic  odes, 
^hich  are  employed  in  the  praise  of  heroes,  and  in  the  celebration  of 
martial  exploits  and  great  actions.  Of  this  kind  are  all  Pindar's  odes, 
and  some  few  of  Horace's.  These  two  kinds  oQght  to  have  sublimity 
and  elevation  for  their  reigning  character. 

Thirdly,  moral  and  philosophical  od^,  where  the  sentiments  are  chief- 
ly' inspired  by  virtue,  friendship,  and  humanity.  Of  this  kind,  are  many 
of  Horace's  odes,  and  several  of  our  best  modem  lyric  productions  ;  and 
here  the  ode  possesses  that  middle  region,  which,  as  I  observed,  it  some- 
times occupies.  Fourthly,  festive  and  amorous  odes,  calculated  merely 
for  pleasure  and  amusement.  Of  this  nature,  are  all  Anaereon's,  some 
that  claim  to  be  of  the  lyric  speciee.  The  reigning  ciMraeter  of  these, 
4i«ight  to  be  elegance,  smoothness^  and  gayety. 

One  of  the  chief  dijSicalties  in  composing  odes,  arises  from  that  enthu- 
siasm which  is  understood  to-  be  a  characteristic  of  lyric  poetry.  A 
professed  ode,  even  of  the  moral  kind,  bat  more  especially  if  it  attempt 
the  sublime,  is  expected  to  be  enlivened  and  animated,  in  aa  uncommon 
degree.  Full  of  this  idea,  the  poet,  when  he  begins  to  write  an  ode,  if 
he  has  any  real  warmth  of  genius,  is  apt  to  deliver  himself  up  to  it, 
without  coatrol  or  restraint ;  if  he  has  it  not,  be  strains  after  it,  and 
thinks  himself  bound  to  assume  the  appearance  of  being  all  fervour,  and 
all  flame.  In  either  case,  he  is  in  great  hazard  of  becoming  extravagant. 
The  licentiousness  of  writiag  wilhout  order,  method,  6t  connexion,  has 
injected  the  ode  m<^e  than  aity  other  species  of  poetry^.  Hence  in  the 
class  of  heroic  ode8>  we  find  so  few  that  one  caa  read  with  pleasure. 
The  poet  is  out  of  sight  in  a  moment.  He  gets  up  inte  the  clouds  ;  be- 
comes so  abrupt  in  his  transkions ;  so  eccentric  and  itregular  in  his 
motions,  and  of  course  so  Obscure,  that  we  essay  in  vaia  to  fdlow  him, 
or  to  parteke  of  hie  nmtuces.  I  do  tM>i  require,  that  an  ode  should  be 
as  regular  in  the  stiiaJfcire  oi  its  parts,  as  m  didactic  or  an  epic  poem. 
But  still  in  every  tomposttion,  there  ought  to  be  a  subject ;  there  ought  to 
be  parts  which  make  ^p  a  whole ;  there  should  be  a  connexion  of  those 
parts  with  one  anothePi  The  transitions  froifl  thought  to  thought  maj  be 
light  and  delicate,  sach  as  are  prompted  by  aHively  boay  ;  but  still  they 

'  f^iould  be'sucM  as  pretferre  the  conneaioa  of  ideas,  and  show  the  author 
to  be  one  who  thinks,  and  not  one  who  saves.  Whatever  authority  may 
b^  pleaded  for  the^ncoherence  and  disordei^of  lyria  poetry,'  nothing  can 

.  be  move  certain,  than  that  any  composition  which  -is  so  irregular  in  its 
ipethed,  as  to  become  pbsim're  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  is  so  much  worse 
Qpon  that  account!^ 

Tl^  extravagant  lib^%  which  several  of  the.  modem  lyric  writers 
assume  to  themselves  iA  th%ir  versification    increases  the  disorder  of 

'  *  *'  La  plupart  des  eeax  qui  parlent  de  I'enthousiasme  oe  Tode,  en  parleot  comme 
6*i1fl  ^oient  aux-m^mes  dans  le  trouble  qii'ijs  vmile  nt  definir.    Ce  oe  sont  qua  grands 
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this  species  of  poetry.  They  prolong  their  periods  to  such  a  degree, 
they  wander  through  so  many  different  measures,  and  employ  such  a 
variety  of  long  and  short  lines,  corresponding'^n  rhyme  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  each  other,  that  aH  sense  of  melody  is  utterly  lost.  Whereas 
lyric  composition  ou^t,  heyond  every  other  species  of  poetry,  to 
pay  attention  to  melc^y  and  beauty  of  sound  ;  and  the  versification  of 
those  od^sjnay  be  justly  accounted  the  best,  which  renders  the  harmo- 
ny of  t^  measure  most  sensible  to  ^very  common  ear. 

Pindar,  the  great  father  of  lyric  poetry,  has  been  the  occasion  of 
leading  his  imitators  into  some  of  the  defects  I  have  now  mentioned. 
His  genius  was  sublime  ;  his  expressions  are  beautiful  and  happy ;  hi^ 
descriptions  picturesque.  But  finding  it  a  very  barren  subject  to  siog 
the  praises  of  those  who  had  gained  the  prize  in  the  public  games,  he 
is  perpetually  digressive,  and  fills  up  his  poems  with  fables  of  the  gods 
and  heroes,  that  have  little  connexion  either  with  his  subject,  or  with 
one  another.  The  ancients  admired  him  greatly  ;  but  as  many  of  the 
histories  of  particular  families  and  cities,  to  which  he  alludes,  are  now^ 
unknown  to  us,  he  is  so  obscure,  partly  from  his  subjects,  and  partly 
from  his  rapid,  abrupt  manner  of  treating  them,  that,  notwithstanding  the 
beauty  of  his  expression,  our  pleasure  in  reading  him  is  much  diminisb- 
ed.  One  would  imagine,  that  many  of  his  modern  inuftators  thought  the 
best  way  to  catch  his  spirit,  was  to  imitate  his  disorder  and  obscurity. 
In  several  of  the  choruses  of  Euripides  and  Sophodes,  we  have  the 
same  kind  of  lyric  poetry  as  in  Pindar,  carried  on  with  more  clearness 
and  connexion,  and  at  the  same  time,  with  inuch  sublimity. 

Of  all  the  writers  of  odes,  ancient  or  modern,  there  is  none  that 
in  point  of  correctness,  harmony,  and  happy  expression,  can  vit  with 
Horace.  He  has  descended  from  the  Pindaric  rapture  to  a  more  mode- 
rate degree  of  elevation  :  and  joins  connected  thought,  and  good  sense, 
with  the  highest  b^uties  of  poetry.  He  dfies  not  often  aspire  beyond 
that  middle  region,  which  1  mentioned  as  belonging  to  the  ode  ;  and 
those  odes,  in  which  kt  attempts  the  sublime,  are  perhaps  not  always 
his  best.*  The  peculiar  character,  in  which  he  excels,  is  grace  and 
elegance  ;  and  in  this  style  of  exposition,  no  poet^hts  ever  attained  to 
sx  greater  perfection  than  Horace.     No  poet  supporte  a  lapial  sentiment 

mots  de  fareur  divine^  de  transporU  de  VHm^  de  mcHivQineats,  de  lumicre9,'<iui  mis 
bout-k-boat  dans  des  pfetra^s  pompeuses,  ne  prodalseat  pottrtant  ittcune  idee  dis- 
tiDCte.  Si  on  les  en  croU,  Vessence  de  I'enthusiasme  est  ae  ne  poavoir  dtre  compris 
que  par  les  espriu  du  pr6niere  ordre,  k  (a  idte  desqnelsils  se  supposent,  et  dont  ik 
^Mluetit  toas  ceai  que  6seot  ne  le?  pas  etendre. — Le  beau  d&sordre  de  l'o4e  est  on 
effet  de  Tart ;  maijs  il  faut  prendr*  ^de  de  donner  irop  d*ctendue  k  ce  terme.  On 
autoriseroit  par  i&  tous  les  hearts  fmaginables.  Ua  poetQ  n*aaroit  plus  qu*k  expriiaer 
avec  force  toutes  les  |)ens^e«  qui  lui  vlendroicnt' success! vement ;  il  se  (iendroit 
dispense  d*en  eaamiiep  le  raoport,  et  de  se  fidre  an  plan,  dont  toutes  Ua  parties  sm 
pretsissent  nrntueUement  des  oeaut^si  II  n'y  auroifni  conun^nceraent,  nlidDiea,  m 
fin^  dans  son  ouTvage  :  et  cependant  I'auteur  se  croiroit  d'ajitant  pins  sublime,  qa'il 
seroit  moins  raisonable.  Mais  (fui  produiroit  une  pareille  compoeitioo  dans  I'esprit 
da  lecteur  ?  Elle  ae  faisseroit  qu'un  6tourdi8sement.  caus6  par  la  magdlficence  ft 
Vharmooie  dei  parolei,  sans  y  fidre  nattre  qae  de^  idees  tsooftises,  qui  oliassefoietil 
Tune  ou  I'autre,  au  lieu  de  concourif  ensemble  it  fizec  et  i  etlairer  l^esprit^" 
OEtJVREs  DE  M.  De  LA  MoTTE,  tome  1.    Piscours  sor  I'Ode.    . 

*  There  is  no  ode  whatever  of  Horace's,  without  great'ttpauties.  But  though  1 
may  be  singular  in  my  op'uiion,  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  in  some  of  HiO«e  odes 
which  have  been  much  admired  for  sublimity,  (such  as  Ode  iv.  Lib.  4.  <'  Qualem 
ministruro  fulpiinis  alitem,"  ^.)  there  appears  sopiewbat  of  a  strained  aodiorced 
effort  to  be  lofty.  The  genius  of  Ibis  amiable  poet  shows  itself,  according  to  my 
judgment,  to  greater  advantage  in  themee  of  a  more  temperateliifld. 
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with  more  dignity,  toaches  a  gay  one  more  happily,  or  possesses  the 
art  of  trifling  more  agreeably,  when  he  choses  to  trifle.  His  language 
ia  80  fortunate,  that  with  a  single  word  or  epithet,  he  oflen  conyeys  a 
whole  description  to  the  fancy.  Hence  he  ever  has  been,  and  ever  will 
continue  to  be,  a  favourite  author  w*^  all  persons  of  taste. 

Among  the  Latin  poets  of  later  ages,  there  have  been  many  imitator$ 
of  Horace.  One  of  the  most  distinguished  is  Casimir,  a  Polish  poet 
of  the  last  century,  who  wrote  four  books  of  odes.  In  graceful  ease 
of  expression  he  is  far  inferior  to  the  Roman.  He  oflener  affects  the 
sublime  ;  and  in  the  attempt,  like  other  lyric  writers,  frequently  becomes 
barsh  and  unnatural.  But,  on  several  occasions,  he  discovers  a  consi- 
derable degree  of  original  genius,  and  poetical  fire.  Buchanan,  in  some 
of  his  lyric  compositions,  is  very  elegant  and  classical. 

Among  the  French,  the  odes  of  Jean  Baptiste  Rousseau,  have  been 
much  and  justly  cel^rated.  They  possess  great  beauty,  both  of  sen- 
timent and  expression.  They  are  animated,  without  being  rhapsodical ; 
and  are  not  inferior  to  any  poetical  productions  in  the  French  language. 

In  our  own  language  we  have  several  lyric  compositions  of  consider- 
able merit.  Dryden's  ode  on  St.  Cecilia  is  well  known.  Mr.  Gray  is 
distinguished  in  some  of  his  odes,  both  for  tenderness  and  sublimity  ^ 
and  in  Dodsley's  Miscellanies,  several  very  beautiful  lyric  poems  are  to 
be  found.  As  to  professed  Pindaric  odes,  they  nve,  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, so  incoherent,  as  seldom  to  be  inteMgible.  Cowley,  at  all  times 
harsh,  is  doubly  so  in  his  Pindaric  compositions.  In  his  Anacreonic 
odes,  he  is  much  happier.  They  are  smooth  and  elegant ;  and  indeed 
the  most  agreeable  and  the  md0t  perfect  in  their  kind,  of  all  Mr.  Cow 
ley's  poems. 


LECTURE  XL. 


DmACTIC  POETRY^DESCBIPTIVE  POETRY. 

Having  treattd  of  pastoral  and  ^yric  poetry,  I  proceed  next  to  didac^ 
tic  poetry  ;  u«der  which  is  included  n  numorous  dass  of  writings.  The 
ultimate  end  of  all  paetry^  indeed,  of  every  composition,  should  be  to 
make  some  useful  impression  on  the  mind.  This  usefbl  impression  is 
most  commonly  pade  in  poetrvf  by  indirect  methods  ;  as  by  feble,  by 
narration,  by  representation  of  ebaracters ;  but  didactic  poetry  openly 
professes  its  intention  of  conveying  knowledge  and  instruction.  It  di£> 
fers,  therefore^  in  fhe  forqn  only,  not  iurlhcf  scope  and  substance^  from 
acphilosophical)  a  poral»  or  a  critical  treatise  in  prose.  At  the  same 
time,  by  means  of  its  fofem^  it  has  several  advantages  over  prose  instmc- 
lion.  By  the  charm  of  versification  and  numbers,  it  i^enders  infltruction 
mose  ^agreeable ;  By  the  descriptions,  episodes,  and  other  embellish- 
ments, which  it  may  interweave,  it  detains,  and  engi^s  the  fancy  ;  .it 
fixfs  also  useful  circumstances  more  deeply  in  the  memory.  Hence,  it 
is  afield,  wherein  a  poet  may  gain  great  honouri  may  display  both  much 
genius,  and  mtfcfa  knowledge  and  judgment. 
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It  may  be  executed  m  different  manners*  The  poet  may  chooser 
ffome  instructive  subject,  and  he  may  treat  it  regularly,  and  in  form  ; 
or,  without  intending  a  great  or  regular  work,  he  may  only  inveijgh 
against  particular  vices,  or  make  some  moral  observations  on  human  life 
and  characters,  as  is  commonly  done  in  satires  and  epistles.  All  these 
come  under  the  denomination  of  didactic  poetry. 

The  highest  species  of  it,  is  a  regular  treatise  on  some  philosophical, 
grave,  or  useful  subject.  Of  this  nature  we  have  several,  both  ancient 
&nd  modem,  of  great  merit  and  character  :  such  as  Lucretius's  six  books 
De  Rerum  Natura,  Virgil's  Georgics,  Pope's  Essay  on  Criticism,  Aken- 
side's  Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  Armstrong  on  Health,  Horace^s, 
Vida%  and  Boileau's^rt  of  Poetry. 

In  all  such  works,  as  instruction  is  the  professed  c^ect,  the  funda- 
mental merit  consists  in  sound  thought,  just  principles,  clear  and  apt 
illustrations.  The  poet  must  instruct ;  but  he  must  study,  at  the  same 
time,  to  enliven  his  instructions,  by  the  introduction  of  such  figurea-, 
and  such  circumstances,  as  may  amuse  the  imagination,  may  conceal  the 
dryness  of  his  subject,  and  embellish  it  with  poetical  painting.  Virgil, 
in  his  Georgics,  presents  us  here  with  a  perfect  model.  He  has  the  art 
of  raising  and  beautifying  the  most  trivial  circumstances  in  rural  life. 
When  be  is  going  to  say,  that  the  labour  of  the  country  must  begin  in 
•  spring,  he  expresses  himself  thus  : 

Vera  novo,  ffelidos  cuiis  cum  montibos  humor 
liiqaitar,  et  Zeubyro  putris  se  glebareiolvit ; 
Depresso  inclpiat  jam  tarn  mihi  Tanms  aratro 
Ingemere,et  salcoattritas  spleadesoere  vomer.* 

Instead  of  telling  his  husbandman  in  plain  language,  thit  his  crops  will 
fail  through  bad  management,  his  language  is, 

Httu  magnum  alteriuf  frastra  spectabiB  acervam. 
Concussaque  famem  in  sylvis  solabere  quercu.t 

Instead  of  ordering  him  to  water  his  grounds,  he  presen  ts  us  with  au 
beautiful  landscape : 

£cce  suptrcUio  clivosi  tramiti^  undam 

Elicit ',  iHa  cadens,  raucum  per  iftvia  marmur 

Saia  ciet ;  scatebrisque  arentia  temperat  arva4 

In  all  didactic  werks,  method  and  order  are  essentially  requisite  ;  oot 
so  strict  and  formal  as  in  a  prose  treatise  \  yet  such  as^may  exhibit  clear- 

*  While  yet  the  spring  is  young,  while  earth  onbinds 
Her  froseo  bosom  to  the  western  winds ; 
While  mountain  snows  dissolve  ^^inst  the  sun, 
And  streams  yet  new  from  precipices  run ; 
Ev'n  in  this  early  dawning  of  the  year, 
Produce  the  plough  and  yoke  the  sturdy  steer, 
And  goad  him  tUllie  groans  beneath  his  toil, 
Till  the  bright  share  is  buried  in  the  soiL  Dbtpen. 

t  On  other  crops  you  may  with  envy  took, 
And  shake  for  food  the  long  abandoned  oak.  Drydeit. 

i  Behold  when  barniog  suns,  or  Syrius^  beams   ' 
Strike  fiercely  on  the  field  and  withering  stems, 
Down  from  the  summit  of  the  neighbouring  hills, 
O'er  the  smooth  stones  he  calls  the  bubbling  rills  -, 
Soon  as  he  clears  whate'er  their  passafie  stay'd^ 
And  marks  their  future  current  with  his  s^de, 
Before  him  scatteriQg  they  prevent  his  patns, 
And  roll  with  hoflow  murmur^  o'er  the  pleio?/  '  Wart05. 
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]j  to  the  reader  a  connected  train  of  uistnictioo.—-Of  the  didactic  poets, 
whom  I  before  mentioned,  Horace,  in  his  Art  of  Poetry,  is  the  one  most 
censored  for  want  of  method.  Indeed,  if  Horace  be  deficient  in  any 
thing  throughout  many  of  his  writings,  it  is  in  this,  of  not  being  suffi- 
ciently attentive  to  juncture  and  connexion  of  parts.  He  writes  ahvays 
with  ease  and  gracefulness ;  but  often  In  a  laanner  somewhat  loose  and 
rambling^  There  is^  however,  in  that  work  much  good  sense,  and  ex- 
cellent criticism  ;  and,  if  it  be  considered  as  intended  for  the  regulation 
of  the  Roman  drama,  which  seems  to  have  been  the  author's  chief  pur- 
pose, it  will  be  found  to  be  a  n^ore  complete  and  regular  treatise,  than 
under  the  coomion  notion,  of  its  being  a  system  of  t)ie  whole  poetical  art. 

With  regard  to  episodes  and  emhelUshments,  great  liberty  is  allowed 
to  writers  of  didactic  poetry.  We  soon  tire  of  a  continued  series  of 
instructions, .especially  in  a  poetical  work»  where  we  look  for  entertain- 
ment. The  great  art  of  rendering  a  didacti(r  poem  tnt^restisg,  is  to 
relieve  and  amuse  the  reader,  by  connecting  some  s^reeable  episodes 
with  the  principal  subject.  These  are  alwa^  the  parts  of  the  work 
which  are  best  known,  and  which  contribute  most  to  support  the  repu- 
tation of  the  poet.  The  prhicipal  beauties  of  Virgil^  beorglcs  lie  in 
digressions  of  this  kind,  in  whith  the  author  hv  exei^ed  all  the  force 
of  his  genius  \  such  as  the  prodines  that  attended  Uie*death  of  JuHus 
Caesar,  the  praises  of  Italy,  the  nappiness  of  a  country  life,  the.  fable 
of  Aristeus,  and  the  moving  tale  of  Orpheus  and  Eurydice.  In  like  manner, 
the  £ivourite  passages  in  Lucretius^  wor|c,  and  wfajeh  done  coul4  ren- 
der snch  a  dry  and  abstract  sul](}ect  tolerable  in  poetry,  aA  the  digres- 
sions on  the  evils. of  snperstitiiH),  the  praise  of  Epic ws 'and  his  phi- 
losophy, the  description  of  the  pl^iSttf^  and  several  oth^  ii^idental 
illnsttiations,  ird^ich  lire  remarkably' elegant,  andadbm^;^  with  a  sweet- 
ness and  harmony  df  versification  peculiar  fo  Aat-poet.  There  is, 
indeed,  nothing  in  poetiy,  so  entertaining  or  deacriptiire,  hut  what  a 
didactic  writer  of  genius  may  be  allowed  to  introduce  in  some  part  of 
hia  work  ;  provided  always,  that  such  episodes  arise  naturally  from  the 
main  subject ;  that  they  be  not^  disproportioded  in  length  to  it ;  and  that 
the  author  know  how  to  descend  with  poropriety  ta  ^  plain,  as  well  as 
how  to  rise  to  the  bold  atid  figured  style.   , '    * 

Much  art  may  lui  shown'  by  a  didadjic  poet  in  connectiqg  his  episodes 

hapjnly  with  his  subject.     Virgil  is  tmo  diaiinguished  for  his  addrejM  in 

this  point.     After  seemhig  to  have  left  his  husbandmen,  be  again  returns 

toihem  very  natntiatty  by  laying  ,liold  pf  some  rural  cirinimstance,  to 

tennioatQ  hif  digression.     Thus  paving  spoken  of  the  hattle  of  Pharsa- 

lia,  he  snbjtins  inunediately,  with vmch art' 

*  '  »  • 

ScHlceiet  tanpiM^eiiiet,  cunvMbus  illis, 

\Kricolo,*iiMMrve  lerren  voUtus  ar^*--^ 

Siesa  iq^aaiSit  scaM  rubigia^  (Ala 


AKHcolo,*iiMMrve  lerren  voUtus  aratro. 
Elesa  iq^aDiat  scaM  rubigia^  (Ala : 
4  Aut  gravibus«aatris  galeas  palsabir  iaanes, 


Giandiaque  effbs^  mirabltur  ossa  seimlchris.'* 

In  £n|^sb.  Dr.  Akenside  has  attempted  the.  moat  rich  and  poetical 

form  of  dUactic  writin^in  his  Pkasores  of  the  Imagination ;  aqd  though, 
*  •      '        •  • 

*  *  Tb^a.after  length  oC  tae^  the  l^b*rtn|  swains 
Who  turn  the  turf  of  these  unbappy  plains, 
Shall  rusty  drms  fram  the  plotigh'd furrows  takC; 
*  And  over  eotpty  helmets  pass  the  raktf ; 
*     Amus'd  at  antraue  titles  911  the  stones, 

And  mighty  relics  of  gigaolic  bones.  DKrp£.v 

•Eee 
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in  the  executloD  of  Ae  nibole,  he  is  not  eqaal^he  has,  in  seversd  parts, 
scieceeded  happily,  and  displayed  mncb  genius.  Dr.  Armstrong,  in  his 
Art  of  Preserving  Health,  has  not  aimed  at  so  high  a  strain  as  the  other. 
Bat  be  is  more  equal ;  and  maintains  throughout  a  chaste  and  correct 
elegance* 

^res  and  epistles  natsratty  run  into  a  more  familiar  style,  than  aolemn 
phUojioplBcal  poetry.  As  the  maimers  and  characters,  which  occur  in 
or£naryJife,  ^e,their8ul]||ect,  they  re^re  heing  treated  with  somewhat 
of  the  aaae  and  freedom  of  conversation,  and  hence  it  is  commonly  the 
'^  mftisa  pedesirts,"  which  reigns  in  siich  compositions. 

Satire,  in  its  fiol  slate  among  t^e  Romans,  had  a  form  different  from 
what  H  aflerward  assumed. .  Its  origin,  is  obscure,  and  has  given  occasion 
to  altercatioii  amoQg  critics.  It  seems  to  have  been  at  Brst  a  relic  of 
the  ancient  comedy,  itritten  partly  in  prose,  partly  in  verse,  ^nd  abound- 
ing  with^currUity.  Epniqa  and  LucUius  corrected  its  grossness  ;  ajsd 
at  last,  Horace  brou^t  it  into  thai  form,  which  now  gives  the  denomi- 
nation to'sfll^ical  writini^  Refi>r«ation  of  o^anners,  is  the  end  which 
it  profess^  to  have  in  view  ;  and  hi  order  to  this  end,  it  assumes  the 
liberty  of  boldly,  censoring  vice  and  victoos  characters.  It  has  been 
carried  on  in  thrse  difieredt  manners,  by  the  three  great  ancient  satir- 
ists, Horace,  JuvenaX  and  Persins,  Horace's  style  has  not  much  eleva- 
tion. He  eotitles  Iris  satire  '*  Sermonea,*'  and  seems  not  to  have  in- 
tended rising  much  higher  than  prose  put  into  numbers.  His  manner  if 
easy  and  gra(;|Bful.  Tney  are  rather  the  foUtes  and  vveakness  of  main 
kind,  ^han  tl^eir  enomaous  vices,  which  he  chooses  for  the  object  of  his 
satire.  He  repvovei  with  a  smiling  aspect ;  and  while  he  moraKzes  like 
a  sonndjphiloiopher^  discovers^  at  |he  same  time,  the  politeness  of  a 
courtier.  JurasM  is  *ii)nch  nM>re  serious  and  declamatory.  He  has 
more  strength,  and*  fire,  aaMi-{iv>re  elevation  of  style,  than  Horace  ;  but 
is  greatly  inferft>r  to  him  in^racefiilness  and  ease.  His  satire  is  mof« 
zealous,  more  sharp  and  pointed,  as  being  generally  greeted  against 
inore  flagitious  characters.  Jim  Scaligjcr  says  of  him, '  •*  ardet,  inslat, 
jogulat;"  whereas  Horace^s  character  is,  '*  adnrfssusetrcumprascordia 
lodit"  Persius  has  a  greater  v^ emblan^e  of  the  force  and  fire  of 
Juvenal,  than  ^f  the  politeness  of  Horace.  Ub  is  distinguished  for  son- 
timenta  of  noble  and  sublime  morality.  He  is  p.  nervous  and  lire^ 
writer ;  but  wkhal,  oAen  harsh,  and^obspure. 

Poetical  epistles,  when  employed  on  moral  or  critical  subjects,  seldom 
rise  into  a  higher  ^raio  of^  poeti^y  thin  satires.  Tn  the  form  of  an  efis- 
tie,  indeed,  many  other  sntyects  may  Be  httidled,  and  either  lone  poetry, 
or  elegiac,  may  be  carried  on  y  as  lb  OVid*s^Episto]^  HeA>dtom,  and 
his  EpistoUe  4^  P&nto.  Si^ch  works  9a  these  a^^e  designed  to  be  ihere^ 
sentimental ;  aofl  a^  their  mefft  consists  in  being  pjroper  expressions 
of  the  passion  or  sentioient  which  ferms  the  sabject,  tl^ey'may  a^ome 
any  tone  of  poetry  that  is  suited  to  it.  BAt  dtdacticT  epistles^  of  which 
I  now  speak,  seldom  admit  of  much  ^elef ation.  They  ace  commonly 
intended  as  obsprv^ions  on  antbors,  or  on  life  and' ofiaracfert;  hide^ 
livering  which,  tb^  poft  does  not  pmrpose  ta compose  a  formd  treatise, 
or  to  confine  hnnself  strictly  to  *regQ)at  method;  but  ^ves  scope 
to  his  genius  on  some  particular  theme,  whicTi,  at  the  time,  has 
prompted  him  te  write.  'In  aH  didactic  poetry  of  this  kind,  it  i^  an 
important  rule,  **  quicquid  precipes,  esto  brevis."  MucHof  the  grace, 
both  of  satirical  and  epistolary  writing,  consists  in  a  spirited  conciseness. 
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Tliis  gives  to  such  composition  an  e4ge  and  a  lirelinete,  which  strike  the 
ianoj,  and  keep  attention  awake.  Much  of  their  me<^  depends  also  on 
just  and  hsppy  representations  of  characters.  As  they  are  not  supported 
hy  those  high  beanties  of  descriptive  and  poetical  langn^e  which  adorn 
other  compositions,  we  expect,  in  return,  to  be  entertained  with  lively 
paintings  ot  men  and  manners^  which  are  always  pleasing  ;  and  in  these^  a 
certain  sprightliness  and  turn  of  wit  finds  its  proper  place.  Th«  higjber 
species  of  poetry  seldom  admit  it ;  but  here  it  is  seasonable  and  beautiful. 

In  all  these^espects,  Mr.  Pope's  Ethical  Epistles  deserve  to  be  men- 
tioned with  signal  honour,  as  a  model,  next  to  perfect,  of  this  kind  of 
poetry.  Here,  perhq>s,  the  strength  of  his^nios  appeared.  In  the 
more  sublime  parts  of  poetry,  he  is  not  so  distingtfbhed^  I9  dieenthu- 
siasm,  the  fire,  the  force  and  copiousness  of  poetic  genius,  Drydea, 
though  a  much  less  correct  writer,  appears  to  have  been  superior  to  him. 
One  can  scarce  think  that  he  was  capable  of  epic  or  tragic  poetry  $  but 
within  a  certain  limited  region,  he  has  been  outdone  by  no  poet.  His 
translsjtion  of  the  Iliad  will  remain  a  lasting  monument  to  his  hottout\  ad 
the  most  elegant  and  highly  finished  translation,  that,  perhaps,  ever  was 
giv^  of  any  poetical  work.  That  he  was  not  incapable  of  tender 
poetry,  appears  from  the  epistle  of  Eloisa  to  Abelard,  and  from  the  verses 
to  the  memory  of  an  unfortunate  lady,  which  are  almost  his  only  seilti- 
mental  productions  ;  and  which  indeed  are  excellent  in  their  kind.  But 
the  qualities  for  which  he  is  chiefly  distiogdlshed,  are,  judgment  and  wit, 
with  a  concise  and  happy  expression,  and  a  melodious  vevsificatiOo.  Few 
poets  ever  had  more  wit,  and  at  the  same  time  more  judgment,  t»  4ite<tt 
the  proper  employment  of  that  wit.  This  renders  Ym  Rape  of  the  Lock 
the  greatest  masterpiece  that  perhaps  ever  was  composed,  id  the  gay 
and  sprightly  style  ;  and  in  his  serious  works,  such  as  his  Essiyrtn  MaA, 
and  his  Ethic  EpisHes,  his  wit  just  discovers  itself  aso^cb,  as  to  give  t 
proper  seasoning  to  grave  reflections.  His  kuitaiions  of  Horace  afe  so 
peculiarly  happy,  that  one  is  at  a  loss,  whether  most  to  adiAire  the  original 
or  the  copy  ;  and  they  are  among  the  few  imitations  extant,  that  have  all  - 
the  grace  and  ease  of  an  original.  His  paintings  of  characters  are  na- 
tural and  lively  in  a  high  degree  ;  and  never  was  any  writer  so  happy 
in  that  concise  spirited  style,  which  gives  animation  to  satins  ifnd  epSstles. 
We  are  never  so  sensible  of  the  good  eflects  of  rhyme  in  English  verse, 
as  in  reading  these  parts  of  his  works.  We  see  it  adding  to  the  ityle,  an 
elevation  w^ch  otherwise  it  could  not  have  possessed ;  while  at  the  same 
time  he  manages  it  so  artfully,  that  it  never  appears  in  the  least  to  encumber  , 
him  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  serves  to  increase  the  liveliness  of  his  manner* 
He  tells  us  himself,  that  he  could  express  moral  observatioM  more  con* 
cisely,  and  therefore  more  forcibly,  in  rhyme,  than  he  could  do  in  prose. 

Among  moral  and  didactic  poets,  Dr.  Young  is  of  too  great  eminence  to 
be  pass^  over  without  notice.  In  all  his  works  the  marks  of  strong 
genius  appear.  His  Universal  Passion  possesses  the  full  merit  of  that 
animated  conciseness  of  style,  and  lively  description  of  characters,  which 
I  mentioned  as jparticularly  requisite  in  satirical  and  didactic  compositions. 
Though  his  wit  may  often  be  thought  too* sparkling,  and  his  sentences 
too  pointed,  yet  the  vivacity  of  his  fancy  is  so  great,  as  to  entertain  every 
reader.  In  his  Night  Thoughts,  there  is  much  energy  of  expression :  in 
the  three  first,  there  are  several  pathetic  passages ;  and  scattered  through 
them  all,  happy  images  and  allu^ons,  as  well  as  pioua  reflections,  occur. 
But  the  sentiments  arc  frequently  over-strained  and  turgid  ;  and  the  style 
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is  too  harsh  and  obscure  to  be  pleasing.  Among  French  authors,  Bo'deati 
has  undoubtedly  much  merit  in  didactic  poetry.  Their  later  critics  are 
unwilling  to  allow  him  any  great  share  of  original  genius,  or  poetic  fire.* 
But  his  .Art  of  .Poetry,  his  Satires  and  Epistles,  must  ever  be  esteemed 
eminent,  not  only  for  solid  and  judicious  thought,  but  for  correct  and  ele- 
gant poeti<sal  expression,  and  rortunate  imitation  of  the  ancients. 

From  didactic,  I  proceed  next  to  treat  of  descriptive  poetry,  where 
the  highest  exertions  of  genius  may  be  displayed.  By  descriptive  poetry 
I  do  not  mean  any  one  particular  species  or  form  of  composition.  There 
are  few  compositions  of  any  length,  that  can  be  called  purely  descriptive, 
or  wherein  the  poet  proposes  to  himself  no  other  object,  but  merely  to 
describe,  without  employing  narration,  action,  or  moral  sentiment,  as  the 
groundwork  of  bis  piece.  Description  is  generally  introduced  as  an 
embellishment;  rather  than  made  the  subject  of  a  regular  work.  But 
though  it  seldom  forms  a  separate  species  of  writii^,  yet  into  every 
species  of  poetical  composition,  pastoral,  lyric,  didactic,  epic,  and  dra* 
matic,  it  both  enters  and  possesses  in  each  of  them  a  very  considerable 
place  ;  ^s>  that  in  treating  of  poetry,  it  demands  no  small  attention. 

Description'  is  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  imagination ;  and  always 
distinguishes  an  original  from  a  second-rate  genius.  To  a  writer  of  the 
inferior  class, nature,  when  at  any  time  he  attempts  to  describe  it,  appears 
exhausted  by  thofie  who  have  gone  before  him  in  the  same  track.  He 
sees  nothing  new,  or  peculiar,  in  the  object' which  he  would  paint ;  his 
conceptions  of  it  are  loose  and  vague  ;  and  his  expressions,  of  course, 
feeble  and  general.  He  gives  us  words  rather  than  ideas ;  we  meet  with 
the  language  indeed  of  poetical  description,  but  we  apprehend  the  object 
described  very  indistinctly.  Whereas,  a  true  poet  makes  us  to  imagine 
that  we  see  it  before  our  eyes  ;  he  catches  the  distinguishing  features  ; 
he  gives  it  the  colours  of  life  and  reality  :  he  places  i{  in  9uch  a  light  that 
a  painter  could  copy  after  him.  This  happy  talent  is  chiefly  owing  to  a 
strong  imagination,  which  first  receives  a  lively  impression  of  the  object ; 
and  then,  by  employing  a  proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  describing 
it,  transmits  that  impression  in  its  full  force  to  the  imagination  of  others. 

In  this  selection  of  circumstances  lies  the  great  art  of  picturesque 
description.  In  the  first  place,  they  ought  not  to  be  vulgar  and  common 
ones,  such  as  are  apt  to  pass  by  without  remark  ;  but,  as  much  as  possible 
new  and  original,  which  may  catch  the  fancy  and  draw  the  attention.  In  the 
next  place,  they  ought  to  be  such  as  particularize  the  object  described, 
and  mark  it  strongly.  No  description,  that  rests  in  generals,  can  be  good. 
For  we  can  conceive  nothing  clearly  in  the  abstract ;  all  distinct  ideas 
are  formed  upon  particulars.  In  the  third  place,  all  the  circumstances 
employed  ought  to  be  uniform,  and  of  apiece ;  that  is,  when  describing 
a  great  object,  every  circumstance  brought  into  view  should  tend  to  ag- 
grandize ;  or,  when  describing  a  gay  and  pleasant  one,  should  tend  to 
beautify,  that  by  this  means,  the  impression  may  rest  upon  the  imagination 
complete  and  entire  :  and  lastly,  the  circumstances  in  description  should 
be  expressed  with  conciseness  and  with  simplicity  ;  for,  when  either  too  ^ 
much  exaggerated,  or  too  long  dwelt  upon  and  extended,  they  never  fail 
to  enfeeble  the  impression  that  is  designed  to.be  made.  Brevity,  almost 
always  contributes  to  vivacity.  These  general  rules  will  be  best  under^ 
stood  by  illastrations,  founded  on  particular  instances. 

*  Vid.  Poettque  Francoise  de  Mormontel. 
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Of  all  professed  descriptiye  compositions,  the  largest  and  fullest  that  I 
am  acquainted  with,  in  any  language,  is  Mr.  Thomson's  Seasons  ;  a 
work  which  possesses  very  uncommon  merit.  The  style,  in  the  midst  of 
much  splendour  and  strength,  is  sometimes  harsh,  and  may  be  censured 
as  deficient  in  ease  and  distinctness.  But  notwithstanditfg  this  defect, 
Thomson  is  a  strong  and  a  beautiful  describer  ;  for  he  had  a  feeling  heart, 
and  a  warm  imagination.  He  had  studied  and  copiied  nature  with  care. 
Enamoured  of  her  beauties,  he  not  only  described  them  properly,  but 
felt  their  impression  with  strong  sensibility.  The  impression  which  he 
felt,  he  transmits  to  his  readers  ;  and  no  person  of  taste  can  peruse  any 
one  of  his  Seasons,  without  having  the  ideas  and  feelings,  which  belong 
to  that  season,  recalled  and  rendered  present  to  his  mind.  Several  in- 
stances of  most  beautiful  description  might  be  given  from  him  ;  such  as, 
the  shower  in  spring,  the  morning  in  summer,  and  the  man  perishing  in 
snow  in  winter.  But,  at  present,  1  shall  produce  a  passage  of  another 
kmd,  to  show  the  power  of  a  single  well-chosen  circumstance  to  heighten 
a  description.  In  his  summer,  relating  the  effects  of  heat  in  the  torrid 
zone,  he  is  led  to  take  notice  of  the  pestilence  that  destroyed  the 
English  fleet,  at  Carthagena,  under  Admiral  Vernon ;  when  he  has 
the  following  lines : 

you,  gallant  Vernon,  saw 

The  miserable  scene ;  you  pitying  saw 

To  infant  weakness  sunk  the  warrior's  arms ; 

Saw  the  deep-racking  pang ;  the  ghastly  form  ; 

The  lip  pale  qoiv'ring ;  and  the  beamless  eye  > 

J^o  more  with  ardour  bright ',  you  heard  the  groans 

Of  agonlsine  ships  from  shore  to  shore ; 

Heard  nightly  plunged,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 

The  frequent  corse. L.  1050. 

All  the  circumstances  here  are  properly  chosen,  for  setting  this  dismal 
scene  in  a  strong  light  before  our  eyes.  But  what  is  most  striking  in  the 
picture  is  the  last  inu^e.  V^e  are  conducted  through  all  the  scenes  of 
distress,  till  we  come  to  the  mortality  prevailing  in  the  flee't,  which  a 
vulgar  poet  would  have  described  by  exaggerated  expressions,  concern- 
ing the  multiplied  trophies  and  victories  of  death.  But,  how  much 
more  b  the  imagination  impressed,  by  this  single  circumstance  of  dead 
bodies  thrown  overboard  every  night ;  of  the  constant  sound  of  their 
falling  into  the  waters,  and  of  the  Admiral  listening  to  this  melancholy 
sound,  so  often  striking  his  ear ! 

Heard  nightly  plung'd,  amid  the  sullen  waves, 
The  frequent  corse  * 

*  The  eulogium  which  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  gives  of  Thomson,  is 
high,  and,  in  my  opinion,  very  just :  *<  As  a  writer,  he  is  entitled  to  one  praise  of 
the  highest  kind  :  his  mode  of  thinking,  and  of  expressing  his  thoughts,  is  original. 
His  blank  verse  b  no  more  the  blank  verse  of  MiltOD,  or  of  any  other  poet,  than  the 
rhymes  of  Prior  are  the  rhymes  of  Cowley.  His  numbers,  his  pauses,  hb  diction,  are 
of  his  own  growth,  without  transcription,  without  imitation.  He  thinks  in  a  peculiar 
train,  and  he  thinks  always  as  a  man  of  genius.  He  looks  round  on  nature  and  life, 
with  the  eye  which  nature  bestows  only  00  a  poet ;  the  eye  that  distinguishes  in  every 
thing  presented  to  its  view,  whatever  there  is  on  which  imagination  can  delight  to 
be  detained ;  and  with  a  mind  that  at  once  comprehends  the  vast  and  attends  to  the 
minute.  The  reader  of  the  Seasons  wonders  that  be  never  saw  before  what  Thomson 
•bows  him,  and  that  he  never  yet  has  felt  what  Thomson  impresses.  His  descriptions 
of  extended  scenes,  and  general  effects,  bring  before  us  the  whole  magnificence  of 
nature,  whether  pleasuig  or  dreadful.  The  gayety  of  Spring,  the  splendour  of  Sum- 
mer, the  tnui(|QiIlity  of  Autumn,  and  the  horror  of  Winter,  take,  in  their  turn,  pos- 
fessioD  qf  the  miiid.    The  poet  leads  us  through  the  appearances  of  things,  as  they 
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Mr.  Parneirs  Tale4>f  the  Hermit  is  conspicaoiu  throo^out  the  wli6le 
of  it,  for  beautifut  descriptive  narration.  The  manner  of  the  Hermit's 
setting  forth  to  ?tsit  the  world  ;  his  meeting  with  a  companion,  and  the 
houses  in  which  they  are  successively  entertained,  of  the  vain  man,  the 
covetous  man,*  and  the  good  man,  are  pieces  of  very  fine  painting,  touchedl 
with  a  light  and  delicate  pencil,  overcharged  with  no  superfluous  cdoaring 
and  conveying  to  us  a  lively  idea  of  the  objects.  But,  of  all  the  En^ith 
poems  in  the  descriptive  style^  the  richest  and  most  remarkable  are, 
Milton's  Allegro  and  Penseroso.  The  collection  of  gay  images  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  melancholy  ones  on  the  other,  eihibited  in  these  two 
small,  but  inimitably  fine  poems,  are  as  exquisite  as  can  be  conceived. 
They  are,  indeed,  the  storehouse  whence  many  succeeding  poets  have 
enriched  their  descriptions  of  similar  subjects  ;  and  they  alone  are  suf- 
ficient for  illustrating  the  observations  which  I  made,  concerning  the 
proper  selection  of  circumstances  in  descriptive  writing.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  following  passage  from  the  Penseroso  : 

I  walk  anseen 
On  the  dry,  smooth-shaven  greeo, 
To  behold  tb«  wandering  moon^ 
Riding  near  her  bishest  noon, 
Like  one  that  bad  been  led  astray, 
Through  the  Heaven's  wide  pathless  way^ 
And  oft  as  if  her  head  she  bow'd, 
Stooping  through  a  fleecy  cloud. 
Oft,  on  a  plat  of  risini;  ground, 
I  hear  the  far-off  curlew  sound, 
Over  some  wide  watered  shore, 
Swinj^ing  slow  with  solemn  roar} 
Or,  ifthe  air  will  not  permit, 
Some  still  removed  place  will  fit, 
Where  flowing  embers  throu£h  the  room 
Teach  fight  to  counterfeit  a  ^oom  ; 
Far  from  all  resort  of  mirth 
Save  the  cricket  on  the  hearth, 
Or  the  bellman's  drowsy  charm, 
To  bless  the  doors  from  nightly  harm ; 
Or  let  my  lamp,  at  midnight  hour, 
Be  seen  in  some  high  lonely  tower. 
Where  I  may  outwatch  the  Bear 
With  thrice  great  Hermes,  or  unsphere 
The  spirit  of  Plato  to  unfold 
What  worlds  or  what  vast  reeiom  hold 
Th'  immortal  mind,  that  hath  forsook 
Her  mansion  in  this  fleshy  nook ;  * 

And  of  those  daemons  that  are  found 
In  fire,  air^  flood,  or  under  ground. 

Here  there  are  no  unmeaning  general  eifpressions  ;  all  is  particular  ; 
all  is  picturesque  ;  nothing  forced  or  exaggerated  ;  but  a  simple  style 
and  a  collection  of  strong  expressive  images,  which  are  all  of  one  class, 
and  recall  a  number  of  similar  ideas  of  the  melancholy  kind  ;  particularly 
the  walk  by  moonlight ;  the  sound  of  the  curfew  bell  heard  distant ;  tbe 
dying  embers  in  the  chamber;  the  bellman's  call ;  and  the  kmp  seen 
at  midnight  in  the  high  lonely  tower.  We  may  observe,  too»  the 
conciseness  of  the  poet's  manner.    He  does  not  rest  long  on  one  cir- 

are  successively  varied  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  year,  and  imparts  to  us  so  much  of 
hb  own  enthusiasm  that  our  thoughts  expand  wiUi  his  imagery,  and  kindle  with  hb 
sentiments."  The  censure  which  the  same  eminent  ciitfc  passes  upon  ThomsoR's 
oiction,  is  no  less  just  and  well  founded,  that  "  it  is  too  exuberant,  and  may  some- 
times be  charged  with  fiiliog  the  ear  more  than  the  miDd 
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cumstmic*,  or  employ  a  great  many  words  to  describe  it ;  whicli  always 
makes  the  impression  faint  and  laogoid  ;  but  placing  it  in  one  strong  point 
of  view,  full  and  clear  before  the  reader,  be  there  leaves  it* 

"  From  bis  shield  and  his  helmet,"  says  Homer,  describing  one  of  his 
heroes  in  battle,  ''  From  bis  shield  and  his  helmet,  there  sparkled  an 
incessant  blaze  ;  like  the  autumnal  star,  when  it  appears  in  its  brightness 
from  the  waters  of  the  ocean."  This  is  short  and  lively  ;  but  when  it 
comes  into  Mr.  Pope's  hand,  it  evaporates  in  three  pompous  lines,  each 
of  which  repeats  the  same  image  in  different  words  : 

High  on  bis  helm  celestial  llghtniogs  play^ 
His  beamy  shield  emits  a  living  ray  ; 
Th'  anwearied  blaze  incessant  streams  supplies, 
Like  the  red  slur  that  fires  th'  antumoal  skies. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  in  general,  that,  in  describing  solemn  or  great 
objects,  the  concise  manner  is,  almost  always,  proper.  Descriptions  of 
gay  and  smiling  scenes  can  bear  to  be  more  ampli£led  and  prolonged  ;  as 
strength  is  not  the  predominant  quality  expect eid  in  these.  But  where  a 
sublime»  or  a  pathetic  impression  is  intended  to  be  made,  energy  is  above 
all  things  required.  The  iuM^nation  ought  then  to  be  seized  at  once  ; 
and  it  is  far  more  deep^  impressed  by  one  strong  and  ardent  image,  than 
by  the  anxious  minuteness  of  laboured  illustration.  '*  His  face  was 
without  form»aod  dark,"  says  Ossian,  describing  a  ghost,  **  the  stars  dim 
twinkling  through  his  form ;  thrice  he  sighed  over  the  hero  ;  and  thrice 
the  wiadb  oftbe  night  roared  around." 

It  deserves  attention  too,  that  in  describing  inanimate  natural  objects, 
the^poet,  in  order  to  enliven  bis  description,  ought  always  to  mix  living 
beings  with  them.  The  scenes  of  dead  and  still  life  are  apt  to  pall  upon 
us,  if  the  poet  do  not  suggest  sentio^nts  and  introduce  life  and  action  into 
his  des<nription.  This  is  well  known  to  every  painter  who  is  a  master  of 
-his  art.  Seldom  has  any  beautiful  landscape  been  drawn,  without  some 
human  being  represented  on  the  canvass,  as  beholding  it,  or  on  some  ac- 
count coficemed  in  it : 

Btc  gelid  i  fonfes,  bic  moHia  prata  Lyoori, 
Hie  nemiit ;  htc  ipso  tecum  coosumercr  sevo.* 

The  touching  part  of  these  dne  lines  of  Vflrgil's  is  the  last,  which  sets 
before  ns  the  interest  of  tw6  lovers  in  this  rond  scene.  A  loqg  descriptiso 
oftbe  *«/on^M,"  the  "  f»emt»/'  and  the  **pra/a,"  in  the  most  poetical 
modem  masper,  woukt  have  been  insipid  without  this  stroke,  )f  hich,  in 
a  few  words,  brings  home  to  the  heart  all  the  beauties  oftbe  place  ;  *^  hic 
Ipso  tecum  coosumerer  sbvo."  It  is  a  great  beauty  in  Mflton^s  Allegro^ 
tW  ii  is  all  alive,  and  full  of  persons. 

Kvety  thing,  as  I  before  said,  in  description,'  should  be  as  nnrkeil 
and  particular  as  possible,  in  order  to  imprint  on  the  mind  a  distinct  and 
complete  image.  A  hill,  a  river,  or  a  lake,  rises  up  more  obnspjcuou^ 
to  the  fancy,  wh^n  some  particular  lake,  or  river,  or  hill)  is  specified, 
than-when  the  terms  are  l«ft  general.  **  Most  of'  the  ancient  writers  hftve 
been  Sensible  ^  the  advahti^  wUch  this  gives  to  deseriptiop.  Thus, 
in  that  beautiful  pastoral, compisitvNi,  the  Sot^  of  Soldtaon,  the  images 

"*  Here  cooling  Tountaiifs  roll  through  flow'iy  meads,* 
.  Here  woocJs,  LycoHs.  lift  their  vardnnt  beads* . 

Here  ooald  I  wear  my  careless  l^e  away, 

Ao4  ia  tby  arqis  insensibly  decay.    .  .  Vibg.  Ecl*  X.  Wartoi^. 
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are  commonly  particularized  by  the  objects  to  which  they  allnde.  ^^  It 
is  the  rose  of  Sharon  ;  the  IHy  of  the  valleys  ;  the  flock  which  feeds  on 
Mount  Gilead  ;  the  stream  which  comes  from  Mount  Lebanon.  Come 
with  me,  from  Lebanon,  my  spouse  ;  look  from  the  top  of  Amana,  from 
the  top  of  Shenir  and  Hermon,  from  the  lions'  den^,  from  the  mountains 
of  the  leopards,'' ch.  iv.  8.     So  Horace  : 

Quid  dedicatum  poscit  ApoIIinem 
Vates  ?  quid  orat  de  patera  noyum 

Fondeofl  liquorem  ?  noo  opimas 
Sardios  segetes  feracis ; 
Non  aestuose  grata  Calabris 
Armenta ;  non  auram  aut  ebur  Indicum, 

Non  rura,  que  LiriB  quietA 
Mordel  aqoft,  tacituraas  amnb*  Lib.  I.  Ode  31. 

Both  Homer  and  Virgil  are  remarkable  for  the  talent  of  poetica 
description.  In  Virgil's  second  ^neid,  where  he  describes  the  burning 
and  sacking  of  Troy,  the  particulars  are  so  well  selected  and  represented, 
that  the  r^er  finds  himself  in  the  midst  of  that  scene  of  horror.  The 
death  of  Priam,  especially,  may  be  singled  out  as  a  masterpiece  of 
description.  All  the  circumstances  of  the  aged  monarch  arraying  him- 
self in  armour,  when  he  finds  the  enemy  making  themseWes  masters  of 
the  city  ;  his  meeting  with  his  family,  who  are  taking  shelter  at  an  altar 
in  the  court  of  the  palace,  and  their  placing  him  in  Uie  midst  of  them ; 
bis  indignation  when  he  beholds  Pyrrhus  slaugl|t^ring  one  of  his  sons  ; 
the  feeble  dart  which  he  throws  ;  with  Pyrrhus^s  "brutal  behaviour,  and 
his  manner  of  putting  the  old  man  to  death,  are  painted  in  the  most 
affecting  manner,  and  with  a  masterly  hand.  All  Homer's  battles,  imd 
Milton's  account,  both  of  paradise  and  of  the  infernal  regions,  furnish 
many  beautiftil  induces  of  poetical  description.  Ossian,  too,  paints 
in  strong  and  lively  colours,  (hough  he  employs  few  circumstance ;  and 
his  chief  excellency  lies  in  painting  to  the  heart.  One  of  his  fallest 
descriptions  is  the  following  of  the  ruins  of  Balclutba ;  I  have  seen 
the  walls  of  Baloludia,  but  they  were  desolate.  -  The  fire  had  resounded 
within  the  halls  ;  and  the  voice  of  the  people  is  now  heard  no  motit: 
Tbe  stream  of  Clutha  was  removed  from  its  ptace,  by  the  fall  of  the  - 
walls ;  the  thistle  shook  there  its  lonely  head ;  the  moss  whistled 
to  the' wind.  The  fox  looked  oat  at  the  window  ;  the  raink  grass  wavisi 
round  his  head.  Desolate  is  the  dwelling  of  Moina.  Silence  is  in  ttte 
house  of  her  fathers."  Shakspeare  cannot  be  omitted  on  this  occ9i^(r&f 
as  sio^larly  eminent  frr  painting  with  the  pencil  of  nsiture.  Thohi^ 
It  6e  m  manners  and  characters  thai  his  chief  excell&cy  lies,  yet 
his  scenery  also  is  oflen  e^uisite,  and  happily^  dicscribed  by*a  t^aiff^ 

stroke  ;  as  ki  that  finchine  of  tlip  /'.Merchant  o^  Venice,"  which  <^- 

...  ..        ^ 

•  *      . 

*  iVben  at  Apollo's  hallowed  shriire  «- 

*  "tlMBOtil'tiaUs  the  power  divine,''     .  •    •  " 

"And  We  his  first  liba^n  pours,        ^.    ... 

'  What  '^^'^  blessing  he  io^lored  >*  '         t     *       "• 

"HenordeslrathesweBlnegnfo, '  *      ^     "      -      * 

4  Thatyellows  oVr  atrdiniaV  i^D,' 

.   /Nor  Ihetair  herds  that  lowing te«i* 

.  eQ«»7arra'Oalabi1a*8  ^Wery  mead;  * 

Nor  ivorv  of  spotless  shioe  y  * 

Nor  gold  forth  iemlog  froia  the  4nine , 

Ifor  the  ric^  fields  that  Liris  kves, .. 

i*  And  eats  aw«y  with  silent  waves.   .  Fbasci!. 
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vev3  to  the  fancy  as  natural  and  beautiful  an  image  as  can  possibly  be 
exhibited  in  so  few  words  ? 

How  sweet  the  moonfigbt  sleeps  upon  this  bank ! 
Here  will  we  sit,  &c. 

'  Much  of  the  beauty  of  descriptive  poetry  depends  upon  a  right  choice 
of  epithets.  Many  poets,  it  must  be  confessed,  are  too  careless  in  this 
particular.  Epithets  are  frequently  brought  in  merely  to  complete  the 
verse,  or  make  the  rhyme  answer ;  and  hence  they  are  so  unmeaning  and 
redundant ;  expletive  words  only,  which  in  place  of  adding  any  thing  to 
the  description,  clog  and  enervate  it.  Virgil's  '^  Liquid!  fontes,*'  and 
Horace's  '^  Prata  canis  albicant  pruinis/'  must,  I  am  afraid,  be  assigned 
to  this  class  :  for,  to  denote  by  an  epithet  that  water  is  liquid,  or  that 
snow  is  white,  is  no  better  than  mere  tautol(>gy.  Every  epithet  should 
either  add  a  new  idea  to  the  word  which  it  qualifies,  or  at  least  serve  to 
raise  and  heighten  its  known  signification.     So  m  Milton. 

^Who  sball  tempt  with  wand'ring  feet 

The  dark,  nnbottom'd,  infinite  abyss, 

And  through  the  palpable  obscure,  find  out 

His  uncouth  way  ?  or  spread  his  airy  flight, 

Upborn  with  indefatigable  wings, 

Over  the  vast  abmpt  ?  B.  II. 

The  epithets  employed  here  plainly  add  strength  to  the  description,  and 
assist  Uie  fancy  in  conceiving  it ; — the  wandering  feet — the  unbottomed 
abyss — the  palpable  obscure — the  uncouth  way — ^the  indefatigable  wing 
— serve  to  render  the  images  more  complete  and  distinct.  But  there  are 
many  general  epithets,  which  though  they  appear  to  raise  the  significa- 
tioD  of  the  word  to  which  they  are  joined,  yet  leave  it  so  undetermined^ 
and  are  now  become  so  trite  and  beaten  in  poetical  language  as  to  be 
perfectly  insipid.  Of  this  kind  are  '*  barbarous  discord — hateful  envy — 
mighty  chiefs — ^bloody  war — gloomy  shades — direful  scenes,"  and  a  thou- 
sand more  of  the  same  kind  which  we  meet  with  occasionally  in  good 
poets  ;  but  with  which  poets  of  inferior  genius  abound  every  where,  as 
the  great  props  of  their  affected  sublimity.  They  give  a  sort  of  swell 
to  the  language,  and  raise  it  above  the  tone  of  prose  ;  but  they  serve 
not  in  the  least  to  illustrate  the  object  described  ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
load  the  style  with  a  languid  verbosity.    . 

Sometimes  it  is  in  the  power  of  a  poet  of  genius,  b}*  one  well-chosen 
epithet,  to  accomplish  a  description,  and  by  means  of  a  single  word,  to 
paint  a  whole  scene  to  the  fimcy.  We  may  remark  this  effect  of  an 
epithet  in  the  following  fine  lines  of  Milton's  Lycidas  : 

Where  were  ye,  Nymphs,  when  the  remorseless  deep 

Clos'd  o'er  the  head  of  your  lov'd  Lycidas  ? 

For  neither  were  ye  playing  on  th«  steep, 

Where  your  old  bardi,  the  famous  Druids,  lie, 

?(or  on  the  dhaggy  top  of  Mona  high, 

Nor  yet  where  Xreva  spreads  her  wizard  stream. 

Among  these  wild  scenes,  •'  Deva's  wizard  stream''   is   admirably 
imaged  ;  by  this  one  word  presenting  to  the  fancy  all  the  romantic  ideas 
of  a  river  flowing  through  a  desolate  country,  with  banks  haunted  by 
wizards  tod  enchanters.     Akin  to  this  is  an  epithet  which  Horace  gives 
to  the  river  Hydaspes.    A  good  man,  sajs  he,  stands  in  need  of  no  arms : 
Sive  per  Syrtes  iter  aestuosas, 
Sivu  facturusperinhospitakm 
F  ff 
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Cauc«8uiB  y  vel  que  loea  fabuloMts 
Lambit  Hydaspes/ 

This  epithet  ^'fabQlosus,'"  one  of  the  commeQtators  on  Horace  has 
changed  into  *'  sabulosas,"  or  sandy ;  substitatiog,  by  a  strange  want  of 
taste,  the  comaioo  and  trivial  epithet  of  the  sandy  river,  in  place  of  tiiat 
beaatiful  picture  which  the  poet  gives  us,  hy  calling  Hydaspes  the 
romantic  river,  or  the  scene  of  adventurers  and  poetic  talei. 

Virgil  has  employed  an  epithet  with  great  beauty  and  propriety, 
when  accounting  for  Da&dalus  not  having  engraved  the  fortune  of  his  son 
Icarus  :  -  • 

Bis  conatus  erat  casus  effingere  in  auro, 

Bis  patriae  cecidere  maDus%t  £h.  vr. 

These  instances,  and  observations,  may  give  some  just  idea  of  true 
poetical  description.  We  have  reason  always  to  distrust  an  author's 
descriptive  talents,  when  we  find  him  laborious  and  turgid,  ntnamaM^g 
commonplace  epithets  and  general  expressions,  to  work  up  a  higher 
conception  of  some  object,  of  which,  after  all,  we  can  form  but  an 
indistihct  idea.  The  hest  descrihers  are  simple  and  concise.  They  set 
before  us  such  features  of  an  object,  as,  on  the  first  view,  strike  and 
warm  the  fancy  ;  they  dve  us  ideas  which  a  statuary  or  a  painter  could 
lay  hold  of,  and  work  after  them ;  which  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most 
decisive  trials  of  the  real  merit  of  description. 


LECTURE  XLI. 


THE  POETRY  OF  THE  HEBREWS. 

Among  the  various  kinds  of  poetry,  which  we  are,  at  present,  employed 
in  examining,  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetry,  or  that  of  the  Scriptures, 
justly  deserves  a  place.  Viewing  these  sacred  books  in  no  higher  lights 
than  as  they  present  to  us  the  most  ancient  monuments  of  poetry  extant, 
at  this  day,  in  the  world,  they  afibrd  a  curious  object  of  criticism.  They 
display  the  taste  of  a  remote  age  and  country*  They  exhibit  a  species 
of  composition,  very  difierent  from  any  other  with  which  we  are  acquaint- 
ed, and,  at  the  same  time,  beautiful.  Considered  as  inspired  writings, 
they  give  rise  to  discussions  of  another  kind.  But  it  is  our  business,  at 
present,  to  consider  them  not  in  a  theological,  but  in  a  critical  view : 
and  it  must  needs  give  pleasure,  if  we  shall  find  the  beauty  and  dignity 
of  the  composition  adequate  to  the  weight  and  importance  of  the  matter. 
Dr.  Lowth's  learned  treatise,  "  De  Sacra  Poesi  Hebraorum,"  ought  to 

*  Whether  through  Lybia*s  bumioe  sands 
Our  journey  leads,  or  Scythia*s  lauds, 
Amidst  tb'  unhospitable  waste  of  snows. 
Or  where  the  fabulous  Hydaspes  flows.  Frakcis. 

t  Here  hapless  Icarus  had  found  his  partj 
Had  not  the  father's  grief  restrain 'u  his  art, 
He-twice  essayed  to  cast  his  son  in  gold, 

Twice  troni  his  hand  he  dropped  the  forming  mould.        Drtd£K. 
in  this  translation  the  thought  is  justly  given;  but  the  beauty  of  the  expression  <' pa- 
triae manuS)"  which  in  the  original  conveys  the  thought  with  so  much  tenderness,  is 

tost. 
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be  perused  by  all  who  desire  to  become  thorooghly  acquainted  with  this 
subject.  It  is  a  work  exceedingly  valuable,  both  for  the  elegance  of  its 
composition  and  for  the  justness  of  the  criticism  which  it  contains.  In 
this  Lecture,  as  I  cannot  illustate  the  subject  with  more  benefit  to  the 
reader^  than  by  following  the  track  of  that  ingenious  author,  I  shall  make 
much  use  of  his  observations. 

I  need  not  spend  many  words  in  showing,  that  among  the  books  of  the 
Old  Testament  there  is  such  an  apparent  diversity  in  style,  as  sufficiently 
discovers,  which  of  them  are  to  be  considered  as  poetical,  and  which 
as  prose  compositions.  While  the  historical  books,  and  l^islative  wri- 
tings of  Moses,  are  evidentlv  prosaic  in  the  composition,  the  book  of 
Job,  the  Psalms  of  David,  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  Lamentations  of 
Jeremiah,  a  great  part  of  the  prophetical  writings,  and  several  passages 
scattered  occastonsdly  through  the  historical  books,  carry  the  most  pkin 
and  distinguishmg  marics  of  poetical  writing. 

There  is  not  the  least  reason  for  doubting,  that  originally  these  were 
written  in  verse,  or  some  kind  of  measured  numbers  ;  though,  as  the 
ancient  pronunciation  of  the  Hebrew  language  is  now  lost,  we  are  not 
able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  Hebrew  verse,  pr  at  most  can  ascer- 
tain it  but  imperfectly.  Concerning  this  point  there  have  been  great 
controversies  among  learned  men,  wluch  it  is  unnecessary  to  our  present 
purpose  to  discuss.  Taking  the  Old  Testament  in  our  own  translation, 
which  is  extremely  literal,  we  find  plain  marks  of  many  parts  of  the 
original  being  written  in  a  measured  style ;  and  the  ^*  disjecta  membra 
peetae,"  often  show  themselves.  Let  any  person  read  the  historical 
intrednctton  to  the  book  of  Job,  contained  in  the  first  and  second  chap- 
ters, and  then  go  on  to  Job's  speech  in  the  beginning  of  the  third  chap- 
ter, and  ho  cannot  avoid  being  seosible,  thkt  he  passes  all  at  once  from 
the  region  of  prose  to  that  of  poetry.  Not  only  the  poetical  sentiments 
and  the  figured  style,  warn  him  of  the  change  ;  but  the  cadence  of  the 
sentence,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  words- are  sensibly  altered  ;  the 
ehange  is  as  great  as  when  he  passes  from  reading  Caesar's  Commenta- 
ries, to  read  Virgil's  ^neid.  This  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  sacred 
Scriptures  contain,  what  must  be  called  poetry  in  the  strictest  sense  of 
that  word ;  and  I  shall  afterward  show  that  they  contain  instances  of 
most  of  the  different  forms  of  poetical  writing.  It  may  be  proper  to 
remark  #1  passing,  that  hence  arises  a  most  invincible  argument  in  honour 
of  poetry.  No  person  can  imagine  that  to  be  a  frivolous  and  contempti- 
ble art,  which  has  been  employed  by  writers  under  divine  inspiration  ; 
and  has  been  chosen  as  a  proper  channel,  for  conveying  to  the  world 
the  knowledge  of  divine  truth.  * 

From  the  earliest  times,  music  and  poetry  were  cultivated  among  the 
Hebrews.  In  the  days  of  the  Judges,  mention  is  made  of  the  schools  or 
colleges  of  the  prophets ;  where  one  part  of  the  employment  of  the 
persons  trained  in  such  schools  wfls,  to  sing  the  praises  of  God,  accom- 
panied with  various  instruments.  In  the  first  Book  of  Samuel,  (chap.  x. 
7,)  we  find,  on  a  public  occasion,  a  company  of  these  prophets  coming 
down  from  the  hill  where  their  school  was,  '*  prophesying,"  it  is  said, 
'*  with  the  psaltery,  tabret,  and  harp  before  them."  But  in  the  days  of 
king  David,  music  and  poetry  were  carried  to  their  greatest  height.  For 
the  service  of  the  tabernacle,  he  appointed  four  thousand  Levites,  di- 
vided into  twen^-four  courses,  and  marshalled  under  several  leaders, 
whose  sole  business  it  was  to  sing  hjrmns,  and  to  perform  the  instrument 
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tal  DHisic  in  tbe  public  worship.  Asaph,  Heman,  and  Jedntiran,  were 
the  chief  directors  of  the  music  ;  and  from  the  titles  of  some  psalonSy 
it  would  appear  that  they  were  also  eminent  composers  of  hjmns  or 
sacred  poems.  In  chapter  xxv.  of  the  first  Book  of  Chronicles,  an  ac- 
count is  given  of  David's  institutions,  relating  to  the  sacred  music  and 
poetry  ;  which  were  certainly  more  costly,  more  splendid  and  ms^iii* 
tent,  than  ever  obtained  in  the  public  service  of  any  other  nation.   . 

The  genend  construction  of  the  Hebrew  poetry  is  of  a  singular  na- 
ture, and  peculiar  to  itself.  It  consists  in  dividing  every  period  into 
correspondent,  for  the  most  part  into  equat  numbers,  which  ansrwer  to 
one  another,  both  in  sense  and  sound.  In  the  first  member  of  the  period 
a  sentiment  is  expressed  ;  and  in  the  second  member,  the  same  sentiment 
is  amplified,  or  is  repeated  in  different  terms,  or  sometimes  contrasted 
with  its  opposite  ;  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  saooe  structure,  and 
nearly  the  same  number  of  words  is  preserved.  This  is  the  general 
strain  of  all  the  Hebrew  poetry.  Instances  of  it  occur  every  where  on 
opening  the  Old  Testament.  Thus,  in  Psalm  xcvi.  ^*  Sing  unto  the  L«rd 
a  new  song — sing  unto  the  Lord  all  th#  earth.  Sing  unto  the  Lord,  and 
bless  his  name — show  forth  his  saivatiou  from  day  to  day.  Declare  his 
glory  among  tbe  heathen — his  wonders  among  all  the  people.  For  tbe 
Lord  is  greats  and  greatly  to  be  praised — he  is  to  be  feared  above  aU  the 
gods.  Honour  and  majesty  are  before  him — strength  and  beauty  are 
in  his  sanctuary."  It  is  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  this  form  of 
composition,  that  our  version,  though  in  prose,  retains  so  much  of  a 
poetical  cast.  For  tbe  version  being  strictly  word  for  word  after  the 
original,  the  form  and  order  of  the  ori^nal  sentence  are  preserved ; 
which,  by  this  artificial  structure,  this  regular  alterni^tion  and  corres- 
pondence of  parts,  makes  the  ear  sensible  of  a  departure  from  the  com- 
mon style  and  tone  of  prose. 

'  The  origin  of  this  form  of  poetical  composition  among  the  Hebrews, 
is  clearly  to  be  deduced  fh)m  the  manner  in  which  their  sacred  hymns 
were  wont  to  be  sung.  They  were  accompanied  with  music,  and  they 
were  performed  by  choirs  or  bands  of  singers  and  musicians,  who 
answered  alternately  to  each  other.  When,  for  instance,  one  band  be- 
gan the  hymn  thus :  *'  The  Lord  reigneth,  let  the  earth  rejoice ;"  the 
chorus,  or  semichorus,  took  up  the  corresponding  versicle  ;  ^*  Let  the 
multitude  of  the  isles  be  glad  thereof." — '^  Clouds,  and  darkness  are  round 
about  him,"  sung  the  one ;  the  other  replied,  *^  Judgment  and  righte- 
ousness are  the  habitation  of  his  throne."  And  in  this  manner  their 
poetry,  when  set  to  music,  naturally  divided  itself  into  a  succession  of 
strophes  and  antistrophes  correspondent  to  each  other ;  whence,  it  is 
probable,  the  antiphon,  or  responsory,  in  the  public  religious  service  of 
so  many  Christian  churches,  derived  its  origin. 

We  are  expressly  told,  in  the  book  of  Ezra,  that  the  Levites  sung  in 
this  manner  ;  **  Altematim,  or  by  course  ;  (Ezra  iii.  11.)  and  some  of 
David^s  Psalms  bear  plain  marks  of  their  being  composed  in  order  to  be 
thus  performed.  The  24th  Psalm,  in  particular,  which  is  thought  to 
have  been  composed  on  the  great  and  solemn  occasion  of  the  ark  of  tbe 
covenant  being  brought  back  to  Mount  Zion,  must  have  had  a  noble 
effect  when  performed  after  this  manner,  as  Dr.  Lowth  has  illastrated 
it.  The  whole  people  are  suf^osed  to  be  attending  the  procession. 
The  Levites  and  singers,  divided  into  their  several  courses,  andac^-^ 
companied  with  all  their  musical  instruments,  led  the  way.    After  the 
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introduction  to  the  Ps^m,  in  the  two  first  verses,  when  the  procession 
begins  to  ascend  the  sacred  mount,  the  qaestion  is  put,  as  by  a  semi-cho- 
rns,  *'  Who  shall  ascend  unto  the  hill  of  the  Lord,  and  who  shall  stand  in 
his  holy  place  ?"  The  response  is  made  by  the  full  chorus  with  the 
greatest  dignity  :"  He  that  hath  clean  hands  and  a  pure  heart ;  who  hath 
not  lifted  up  his  soul  to  vanity,  nor  sworn  deceitfully."  As  the  procession 
approaches  to  the  doors  of  the  Tabernacle,  the  chorus,  with  all  their 
instruments*  join  in  this  exclamation  :  ^'  Lift  up  your  heads,  ye  gates,  and 
be  ye  lifted  up,  ye  everlasting  doors  ;  and  the  King  of  Glory  shall  come 
in/*  Here  the  semichorus  plainly  breaks  in,  as  with  a  lower  voice, 
"  Who  is  the  King  of  Glory  ?"  and  at  the  moment  when  the  ark  is 
introduced  into  the  Tabernacle,  the  response  is  made  by  the  burst  of  the 
whole  chorus :  '*  The  Lord,  strong  and  mighty  ;  the  Lord,  mighty  in 
battle."  I  take  notice  of  this  instance,  the  rather,  as  it  serves  to  show 
how  much  of  the  grace  and  magnificence  of  the  sacred  poems,  as  indeed 
of  all  poems,  depends  upon  our  knowing  the  particular  occasions  for 
ip^hich  they  were  composed,  and  the  particular  circumstances  to  which 
they  were  adapted  ;  and  how  much  of  this  beauty  must  now  be  lost  tons, 
through  our  imperfect  acquaintance  with  many  particulars  of  the  Hebrew 
history,  and  Hebrew  rites. 

The  method  of  composition  which  has  been  explained,  by  corespond- 
ent versicles  being  nniversally  introduced  into  the  hymns  or  musical 
poetry  of  the  Jews,  easily  spread  itself  through  their  other  poetical 
writings,  which  were  not  designed  to  be  sung  in  alternate  portions,  and 
which  therefore  did  not  so  much  require  this  mode  of  composition.  But. 
the  mode  became  familiar  to  their  ears,  and  carried  with  it  a  certain 
solemn  majesty  of  style,  particularly  suited  to  sacred  subjects.  Hence, 
throughout  the  prophetical  writings,  we  find  it  prevailing  as  much  aa 
in  the  Psalms  of  David ;  as,  for  instance,  in  the  Prophet  Isaiah, 
(chap.  xl.  1.)  *' Arise,  shine,  for  thy  light  is  come,  and  the  glory  of 
the  Lord  is  risen  upon  thee :  For,  lo  !  darkness  shall  cover  the  earth, 
and  gross  darkness  the  people.  But  the  Lord  shall  rise  upon  thee,  and 
his  glory  shall  be  seen  upon  thee,  and  the  Gentiles  shall  come  to  thy 
light,  and  kings  to  the  brightness  of  thy  rising."  This  form  of  writing 
is  one  of  the  great  characteristics  of  the  ancient  Hebrew  poetrv  ;  very 
different  from,  and  even  opposite  to,  the  style  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
poets. 

Independently  of  this  peculiar  mode  of  construction,  the  sacred  poetry 
is  distinguished  by  the  highest  beauties  of  strong,  concise,  bold,  and  figu- 
rative expression. 

Conciseness  and  strength,  are  two  of  its  most  remarkable  characters. 
One  might  indeed  at  first  imagine,  that  the  practice  of  the  Hebrew  poets^ 
of  always  amplifying  the  same  thought,  by  repetition  or  contrast,  might 
tend  to  enfeeble  their  style.  But  they  conduct  themselves  so  as  not  to 
produce  this  effect.  Their  sentences  are  always  short.  Few  superflu- 
ous words  are  used.  The  same  thought  is  never  dwelt  upon  long. 
To  their  conciseness  and  sobriety  of  expression,  their  poetry  is  indebt^ 
for  much  of  it»  sublimity  ;  and  all  writers  who  attempt  the  sublime,  might 
profit  much,  by  imitating,  in  this  respect,  the  style  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment. For,  as  I  have  formerly  had  occasion  to  show,  nothing  is  so  great 
an  enemy  to  the  sublime,  as  prolixity  or  diffuseness.  The  mind  is  never 
so  much  affected  by  any  great  idea  that  is  presented  to  it,  as  when  it  is 
struck  aH  at  once  ;   by  attempting  to  prolong  the  impression,  we  at  the 
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same  time  weaken  it.  Most  of  the  ancient  original  poets  of  all  nalioiHi 
are  simple  and  concise.  The  superfluities  and  excrescences  of  style 
were  the  result  of  imitation  in  afler-times  ;  when  composition  passed 
into  inferior  bands,  and  flowed  from  art  and  study,  more  than  from 
native  genius. 

No  writings  whatever  abound  so  much  with  the  most  bold  and  anima- 
ted figures,  as  the  sacred  books.  It  is  proper  to  dwell  a  little  upon  this 
article ;  as,  through  our  early  familiarity  with  these  books,  f  familiarity 
too  often  with  the  sound  of  the  words,  rather  than  with  their  sense  anid 
meaning,  beauties  of  style  escape  us  in  the  Scripture,  which,  in  any 
other  book,  would  draw  particular  attention.  Metaphors,  comparisons^ 
allegories,  and  personifications,  are  there  particularly  frequent.  In  order 
to  do  justice  to  these,  it  is  necessary  that  we  transport  ourselves  as  much 
as  we  can  into  the  land  of  Judea ;  and  place  before  our  eyes  that  sceneryi 
and  those  objects  with  which  the  Hebrew  writers  were  conversant. 
Some  attention  of  this  kind  is  requisite,  in  order  to  relish  the  writings  of 
any  poet  of  a  foreign  country,  and  a  different  age.  For  the  imagery  of 
every  good  poet  is  copied  from  nature  and  real  life  ;  if  it  were  net  so,  it 
could  not  be  lively ;  and  therefore,  in  order  to  enter  into  the  propriety 
of  his  images,  we  mast  endeavour  to  place  ourselves  in  bu  situation. 
Now  we  shall  find,  that  the  metaphors  and  comparisons  of  the  Hebrew- 
poets  present  to  us  a  very  beautinil  view  of  the  natural  objecte  of  their 
own  country,  and  of  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life. 

Natural  objects  are  in  some  measure  common  to  them  with  poets  of 
aUages  and  countries.  Light  and  darkness,  trees  and  flowers^  the  fiHreal 
and  the  cultivated  field^  suggest  to  them  many  beaotiAil  figures*  But,  in 
order  to  relish  their  figures  of  this  kind,  we  must  take  notice,  that 
several  of  them  arise  from  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  land  of 
Judea.  During  the  summer  UMMiths,  little  or  no  rain  falls  throughout 
all  that  region.  While  the  beats  continued,  the  country  was  intolerably 
parched  ;  want  of  water  was  a  great  distress  ;  and  a  i^entiful  shower 
falling,  or  a  rivulet  breaking  forth,  altered  the  whole  hce  of  nature,  and 
introduced  much  higher  ideas  of  refreshment  and  pleasure,  than  the  like 
causes  can  suggest  to  us.  Hence,  to  represent  distress,  such  frequent 
allusions  among  them,  ^'  to  a  dry  and  thirsty  land  where  no  water  is  ;" 
and  hence,  to  describe  a  change  from  distress  to  prosperity,  their  meta- 
phors are  founded  on  Che  falling  of  showers,  and  the  bursting  out  of 
springs  in  the  desert.  Thus  in  Isaiah,  ^^  The  wiMemess  and  the  solitary- 
place  shall  be  glad,  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose. 
For  in  the  wilderness  shall  waters  break  out,  and  streams  in  the  desert ; 
and  the  parched  ground  shall  become  a  pool,  and  the  thirsty  land  springs 
of  water ;  in  the  habitation  of  dragons  there  shall  be  grass,  with  rushes 
and  reeds."  Chap.  xxxv.  1, 6, 7.  Images  of  this  nature  are  very  fami- 
liar to  Isaiah,  and  occur  in  many  parts  of  his  book. 

Again,  as  Judea  was  a  hilly  country,  it  was  during  the  rainy  months, 
cxpof^ed  to  frequent  inundations  by  the  rushing  of  torrents,  which  came 
down  suddenly  from  the  mountains,  and  carried  every  thing  before  them ; 
and  Jordan,  their  only  great  river,  annually  overflowed  its  banks. 
Hence  the  frequent  allusions  to  *'  the  noise,  and  to  the  rushings  of  many 
waters ;"  and  hence  great  calamities  so  often  compared  to  the  overflow- 
ing torrent,  which,  in  such  a  country,  must  have  been  images  particularly 
striking ;  '<  Deep  calleth  unto  deep  at  the  noise  of  thy  watenpouts  ;  all 
thy  ^vaves  and  thy  billows  are  gone  over  me."     Psalm  xlii.  7. 
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The  two  moft  remarkable  moaotahie  of  tKe  coantry,  were  Lebanon 
and  Cannel ;  the  former  noted  for  its  height,  and  the  woods  of  loflj 
cedars  that  covered  it ;  the  latter  for  its  beauty  and  fertility,  the  richness 
of  its  vines  and  olives.  Hence,  with  the  greatest  propriety,  Lebanon  is 
employed  as  an  image  of  whatever  is  great,  strong,  or  magnificent;  Car- 
mel,  of  what  is  smiling  and  beaatifnl.  '*  The  glory  of  Lebanon,"  says 
Isaiah, "  shall  be  given  to  it,  and  the  excellency  of  Carmel."  (xxxv.  2.) 
Lebanon  is  often  put  metaphorically  for  the  whole  state  or  people  of 
Israel,  for  the  temple,  for  the  king  of  Assyria ;  Carmel,  for  the  blessings 
of  peace  and  prosperity.  **His  countenance  is  as  Lebanon,"  says  Solo> 
mon,  speaking  of  the  dignity  of  a  man's  appearance ;  bat  when  he  de- 
scribes female  beanty,  **  Thine  head  is  like  Mount  Carmel."  Song  v. 
15,  and  vii.  5. 

It  is  farther  to  be  remarked  under  this  head,  that  in  the  images  of  the 
awful  imd  terrible  kind,  with  which  the  sacred  poets  abound,  they  plainly 
draw  their  descriptions  from  that  violence  of  the  elements,  and  those 
concussions  of  nature,  with  which  their  climate  rendered  them  acquaint- 
ed. Earthquakes  were  not  unfrlquent  ^  and  the  tempest  of  hail,  thun- 
der, and  lightning,  in  Judea  and  Arabia,  accompanied  with  whirlwinds 
and  darkness,  far  exceed  any  thing  of  that  sort  which  happens  in  more 
temperate  regions.  Isaiah  describes,  with  great  majesty,  the  earth 
* 'reeling  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard,  and  removed  like  a  cottage."  (xxiv. 
20.)  And  in  those  circumstances  of  terror,  with  which  an  appearance 
of  the  Almighty  is  described  in  the  18th  Psalm,  when  his  ''pavilion  round 
about  him  was  darkness  ;  when  hailstones  and  coals  of  fire  were  his 
voice  ;  and  when,  at  his  rebuke,  the  channels  of  the  waters  are  said  to 
be  seen,  and  the  ibundations  of  the  hills  discovered ;"  though  there  may 
be  some  reference,  as  Dr.  Lowth  thinks,  to  the  history  of  God's  descent 
upon  Mount  Sinai,  yet  it  seems  more  probable,  that  the  figures  were 
taken  directly  from  those  commotions  of  nature  with  which  the  author 
was  acquainted,  and  which  suggested  stronger  and  nobler  images  than 
what  now  occur  to  us. 

Besides  the  natural  objects  of  their  own  country,  we  find  the  rights  of 
their  religion,  and  the  arts  and  employments  of  their  common  life,  fre- 
quently employed  as  grounds  of  imagery  among  the  Hebrews.  They 
were  a  people  chiefly  occupied  with  agnculture  and  pasturage.  These 
were  arts  held  in  high  honour  among  them  ;  not  disdained  by  their 
patriarchs,  kings,  and  prophets.  Little  addicted  to  commerce ;  sepa- 
rated from  the  rest  of  the  world  by  their  laws  and  their  religion  ;  they 
were,  during  the  better  days  of  their  state,  strangers  in  a  great  measure 
to  the  refinements  of  luxury.  Hence  flowed,  of  course,  the  many  allu- 
sions to  pastoral  life,  to  the  "  green  pastures  and  the  still  waters,"  and 
to  the  care  and  watchfulness  of  a  shepherd  over  his  flock,  which  carry 
to  this  day  so  much  beauty  and  tenderness  in  them,  in  the  23d  Psalm,  and 
in  many  other  passages  of  the  poetical  writing?  of  Scripture.  Hence, 
all  the  imi^es  founded  upon  rural  employments,  upon  the  winepress, 
the  thrashing-floor,  the  stubble  and  the  chafi*.  To  disrelish  all  such 
images,  is  the  effect  of  false  delicacy.  Homer  is  at  least  as  frequent, 
and  much  more  minute  and  particular  in  his  similes,  founded  on  -what 
we  now  call  low  life,  but  in  his  management  of  tbem,  far  inferior  to 
the  sacred  writers,  who  generally  mix  with  their  comparisons  of  this 
kind  somewhat  of  dignity  and  grandeur,  to  ennoble  them.  What  inex- 
pressible grandeur  does  the  following  rural  image  in  Isaiah,  for  instance. 
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receiTe  from  the  interTeotioo  oC  the  Deity  :  ''  The  nations  shall  ruah 
like  the  rusbings  of  many  waters  ;  but  God  shall  rebuke  them,  and  thejr 
shall  fly  far  off;  and  they  shall  be  chased  as  the  chaff  of  the  moontaia 
before  the  wind,  and  like  the  down  of  the  thistle  before  the  whirlwind/^ 

Fignrative  alluAions,  too,  we  frequently  find,  to  the  rites  and  ceremo* 
nies  of  their  religion  ;  to  the  legal  distinctions  of  things  clean  and  un- 
clean ;  to  the  mode  of  their  temple  service  ;  to  the  dress  of  their 
priests  ;  and  to  the  most  noted  incidents  recorded  in  their  sacred  history; 
as  to  the  destruction  of  Sodom,  the  descent  of  God  upon  Mount  Sinai, 
and  the  miraculous  passage  of  the  Israelites  through  the  Red  Sea.  The 
religion  of  the  Hebrews  included  the  whole  of  their  laws  and  citU  con- 
stitution. It  was  full  of  splendid  external  rites  that  occupied  their 
senses;  it  was  connected  with  every  part  of  their  national  history  and  es- 
tablishment ;  and  hence,  all  ideas  founded  on  religion,  possessed  in  this 
nation  a  dignity  and  importance  peculiar  to  themselves^  and  were  oa- 
commonly  fitted  to  impress  the  imagination. 

From  all  this  it  results,  that  the  imu;ery  of  the  sacred  poets  is^  in  a 
high  degree,  expressive  and  n^^ural ;  9.  is  copied  directly  from  real  ob- 
jects that  were  before  their  eyes ;  it  has  this  advantage,  of  being  more 
complete  within  itself,  more  entirely  founded  on  national  ideas  aad 
manners,  than  that  of  most  other  poets.  In  reading  their  works  we  find 
ourselves  continually  in  the  land  of  Judea.  The  palm-trees,  and  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon,  are  ever  rising  in  our  view.  The  face  of  their  ter- 
ritory, the  circumstances  of  their  climate,  the  manners  of  the  peofde, 
and  the  august  ceremonies  of  their  religion,  constantly  pass  under  dif- 
ferent forms  before  us. 

The  comparisons  employed  by  the  sacred  poets  are  generally  short, 
touching  on  one  point  only  of  resemblance,  rather  than  branching  out 
into  little  episodes.  In  this  respect,  they  have  perhaps  an  advantage 
over  the  Greek  and  Roman  authors ;  whose  comparisons,  by  the  length 
to  which  they  are  extended,  sometimes  interrupt  the  narration  toomach, 
and  carry  too  visible  marks  of  study  and  labour.  Whereas,  in  the  He- 
brew poets,  they  appear  more  like  the  glowings  of  a  lively  fancy,  just 
glancing  aside  to  some  resembling  object,  and  presently  returning  to  its 
track.  Such  is  the  following  fine  comparison,  introduced  to  describe 
the  happy  influence  of  good  government  upon  a  people,  in  what  are 
called  the  last  words  of  David,  recorded  in  the  Sed  Book  of  Samuel  : 
f  xKiii.  3.)  *'He  that  ruleth  over  men  must  be  just,  ruling  in  the  fear  of 
God ;  and  he  shall  be  as  the  light  of  the  morning,  when  the  sun  riseth ; 
even  a  morning  without  clouds  ;  as  the  tender  grass  springing  out  of  the 
earth,  by  clear  shining  after  rain."  This  is  one  of  the  most  regular  and 
formal  comparisons  in  the  sacred  books. 

Allegory,  likewise,  is  a  figure  frequently  found  in  them.  When  for- 
merly treating  of  this  figure,  I  gave,  for  an  instance  of  it,  that  remarka- 
bly fine  and  well- supported  allegory,  which  occurs  in  the  80th  Psalm, 
wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  compared  to  a  vine.  Of  parables, 
which  form  a  species  of  allegory,  the  prophetical  writings  are  full,  and 
if  to  us  they  sometimes  appear  obscure',  we  must  remembery  that  in  those 
early  times,  it  was  universally  the  mode  throughout  all  the  eastern  na- 
tions, to  convey  sacred  truths  under  mysterious  figures  and  representa- 
tions. 

But  the  poetical  figure,  which,  beyond  all  others,  elevates  the  style  of 
Scripture,  and  gives  it  a  peculiar  boldness  and  sublimity,  is  prosopopccia 
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or  personificatioD.  No  personiiicatioDS  employed  by  any  poets,  are  so 
roagnificeDt  and  strikiDg  as  those  of  the  inspired  writers.  Od  great 
occasions,  they  animate  every  part  of  nature  ;  especially,  when  any 
appearance  or  operation  of  the  Almighty  is  concerned.  ^*  Before  him 
went  the  pestilence — the  waters  saw  thee,  O  God,  and  were  afraid — the 
moontains  saw  thee,  and  they  trembled. — The  overflowing  of  the  water 
passed  by  ; — the  deep  uttered  his  voice,  and  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high.'' 
When  inquiry  is  made  about  the  place  of  wisdom,  Job  introduces  the 
"  Deep,  saying,  It  is  not  in  me  ;  and  the  sea  saith,  It  is  not  in  me. — 
Destruction  and  death  say.  We  have  heard  the  fame  thereof  with  our 
ears."  That  noted  sublime  passage  in  the  book  of  Isaiah,  which 
describes  the  fall  of  the  king  of  Assyria,  is  full  of  personified  objects  ; 
the  fir-trees  and  cedars  of  Lebanon  breaking  forth  into  exultation  on  the 
fall  of  the  tyrant ;  hell  from  beneath,  stirring  up  all  the  -dead  to  meet 
him  at  his  coming ;  and  the  dead  kings  introduced  as  speaking,  and  join- 
ing in  the  triumph.  In  the  same  strain,  are  these  many  lively  and  pas- 
sionate apostrophes  to  cities  and  countries,  tb  persons  and  things,  with 
which  the  prophetical  writings  every  where  abound.  *'  O  thou  sword  of 
the  Lord !  how  long  will  it  be  ere  thou  be  quiet  ?  put  thyself  up  into  the 
scabbard  ;  rest  and  be  still.  How  can  it  be  quiet,*'  (as  the  reply  is  in- 
stantly made)  ''  seeing  the  Lord  hath  given  it  a  charge  against  Askelon; 
and  the  sea-shore  ;  there  hath  he  appointed  it."    Jerem.  zlvii.  6. 

In  general,  for  it  would  carry  us  too  far  to  enlarge  upon  all  the  instan- 
ces, the  style  of  the  poetical  books  of  the  Old  Testament  is,  beyond  the 
styk  of  all  other  poetical  works,  fervid,  bold,  and  animated.  It  is  ex- 
tremely different  from  that  regular  correct  expression,  to  which  our 
ears  are  accustomed  in  modem  poetry.  It  is  the  burst  of  inspiration. 
The  scenes  are  not  coolly  described,  but  represented  as  passing  before 
our  eyes.  Every  object,  and  every  person,  is  addressed  and  spoken  to, 
as  if  present.  The  transition  is  often  abrupt ;  the  connexion  oflen 
obscure ;  the  persons  are  oilen  changed ;  figures  crowded,  and  heaped 
upon  one  another.  Bold  sublimity,  not  correct  elegance,  is  its  charac- 
ter. We  see  the  spirit  of  the  writer  raised  beyond  himself^  and  labour- 
ing to  find  vent  for  ideas  too  mighty  for  his  utterance. 

After  these  remarks  on  the  poetry  of  the  Scripture  in  general,  I  shall 
conclude  this  dissertation,  with  a  short  account  of  the  different  kinda  of 
poetical  composition  in  the  sacred  books ;  and  of  the  distinguishing 
characters  of  some  of  the  chief  writers. 

The  several  kinds  of  poetical  composition  which  we  find  in  Scripture, 
are  chiefly  the  didactic,  elegiac,  pastoral,  and  lyric.  Of  the  didactic 
species  of  poetry,  the  book  of  Proverbs  is  the  principal  instance.  The 
nine  first  chapters  of  that  book  are  highly  poetical,  adorned  with  many 
distinguished  graces,  and  figures  of  expression.  At  the  10th  chapter 
the  style  is  sensibly  altered,  and  descends  into  a  lower  strain,  which  is 
continued  to  the  end :  retaining,  however,  that  sententious  pointed  man- 
ner, and  that  artful  construction  of  period,  which  distinguish  all  the 
Hebrew  poetry.  The  book  of  Ecclesiastes  comes  likewise  under  this 
head ;  and  some  of  the  Psalms,  as  the  1 19th  in  particular. 

Of  elegiac  poetry,  many  ^ei^  beautiful  sjpecimens  occur  in  Scripture ; 
such  as  the  lamentation  of  David  over  his  friend  Jonathan ;  several  pas^ 
S9ges  in  the  prophetical  books ;  and  several  of  David's  Psalms,  com- 
posed on  occasions  of  distress  and  mourning.  The  42d  psalm,  in  parti- 
cular,  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  tender  and  plaintive.  But  the  most  regu- 
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lar  and  perfect  elegiac  composition  in  the  Scripture,  perhaps  in  the  whole 
world,  is  the  book  entitled  the  Lamentations  of  Jeremiah.  As  the 
prophet  mourns  in  that  book  over  the  destruction  of  the  temple,  and 
the  holy  city,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  whole  state,  he  assembles  all  the 
affecting  images  which  a  subject  so  melancholy  could  suggest.  The 
composition  is  uncommonly  artificial.  By  turns,  the  prophet,  and  the 
city  of  Jerusalem,  are  introduced,  as  pouring  fo^th  their  sorrows ;  and 
in  the  end,  a  chorus  of  the  people  send  up  the  most  earnest  and  plaintive 
supplications  to  God.  The  lines  of  the  original  too,  as  may,  in  part» 
appear  from  our  translation,  are  longer  than  is  usual  in  (he  other  kinds 
of  Hebrew  poetry  :  and  the  melody  is  rendered  thereby  more  flowing 
and  better  adapted  to  the  querimonious  strain  of  elegy. 

The  Song  of  Solomon  affords  us  a  high  exemplification  of  pastoral 
poetry.  Considered  with  respect  to  its  spiritual  meaning,  it  is  undoubt- 
edly a  mystical  allegory  ;  in  its  form,  it  is  a  dramatic  pastoral,  or  a 
perpetual  dialogue  between  personages  in  the  character  of  shepherds  ; 
and  suitably  to  that  form*,  it  is  full  of  rural  and  pastoral  images  from 
beginning  to  end. 

Of  lyric  poetry,  or  that  which  is  intended  to  be  accompanied  with 
music,  the  Old  Testament  is  full.  Besides  a  great  number  of  hymns 
and  songs,  which  we  find  scattered  in  the  historical  and  prophetical  books, 
such  as  the  Song  of  Moses,  the  Song  of  Deborah,  and  many  others 
of  like  nature,  the  whole  book  of  Psalms  is  to  be  considered  as  a  col- 
lection of  sacred  odes.  In  these,  we  find  the  ode  exhibited  in  all  the 
varieties  of  its  form,  and  sap|)orted  with  the  highest  spirit  of  lyric 
poetry;  sometimes  sprightly,  cheerful,  and  triumphant;  sometimes  so- 
lemn and  magnificent ;  sometimes  tender  aodsof^.  From  these  instances, 
it  clearly  appears,  that  there  are  contained  in  the  Holy  Scriptures  full 
exeropliticatioos  of  several  of  the  chief  kinds  of  poetical  writing. 

Among  the  different  composers  of  the  sacred  books,  there  is  an  evident 
diversity  of  style  and  manner  ;  and  to  trace  their  different  characters 
in  this  view,  will  contribute  not  a  little  towards  our  reading  their  wri- 
tings with  greater  advantage.  The  most  eminent  of  the  sacred  poets 
are,  the  Author  of  the  book  of  Job,  David,  and  Isaiah*  As  the  compo- 
sitions of  David  are  of  the  lyric  kind,  there  is  a  greater  variety  of  style 
and  manner  in  his  works,  than  in  those  of  the  other  two.  The  manner 
in  which,  considered  merely  as  a  poet,  David  chiefly  excels,  is  the 
pleasing,  the  sof\,  and  the  tender.  In  his  Psalms  there  are  many  lofty 
and  sublime  passages  ;  but,  in  strength  of  description,  he  yields  to  Job ; 
in  sublimity,  he  yields  to  Isaiah.  It  is  a  sort  of  temperate  gk'andeur,  for 
which  David  is  chiefly  distinguished  ;  and  to  this  he  always  soon  returns, 
when,  upon  some  occasions,  he  rises  above  it.  The  psadms  in  which 
he  touches  us  most,  are  those  In  which  he  describes  the  happiness  of 
the  righteous,  or  the  goodness  of  God ;  expresses  the  tender  breathings 
of  a  devout  mind,  or  sends  up  moving  and  affectionate  supplications  to 
Heaven.  Isaiah  is,  without  exception,  the  most  sublime  of  all  poets. 
This  in  abundantly  visible  in  our  translation ;  and,  what  is  a  material 
circumstance,  none  of  the  books  of  Scripture  appear  to  have  been 
more  happily  translated  than  the  writings  of  this  prophet.  Majesty 
is  his  reigniog  character ;  a  majesty  more  commanding,  and  more  uni- 
formly supported,  than  is  to  be  found  among  the  rest  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment poets.  He  possesses,  indeed,  a  dignity  and  grandeur,  both  in  his 
coDceptjoiis  and  expressions,   which  is  altogether  unpai^leled,  and 
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peculiar  to  himself.  There  is  more  clearness  and  order  too,  and  a 
more  visible  distribution  of  parts,  in  his  book,  than  in  anjr  other  of  the 
prophetical  writings. 

When  pre  compare  him  with  the  rest  of  the  poetical  prophets,  we  im- 
mediately see  in  Jeremiah  a  very  different  genius.  Isaiah  employs  him- 
self generally  on  magnificent  subjects.  Jeremiah  seldom  discovers  any 
disposition  to  be  sublime,  and  inclines  always  to  the  tender  and  elegiac. 
Ezekiel,  in  poetical  grace  and  elegance,  is  much  inferior  to  them  both  ; 
but  he  is  distinguished  by  a  character  of  upcommon  force  and  ardour. 
To  use  the  elegant  expressions  of  Bishop  Lowth,  with  regard  to  this 
prophet :  ^'  Est  attrox,  vehemens,«tragicu«  ;  in  sensibus,  fervidus,  acer- 
bus,  indignabundns  ;  in  imaginibus  fecundus,  truculentus,et  nonnunquam 
pen^  deformis ;  in  dictione  grandiloquus,  gravis,  austerus,  et  interdum 
incultos ;  frequens  in  repetitiooibus,  non  decoris  aut  gratiqs  causa»  sed 
ex  indignatione  et  violentia.  Q,uicquid  susceperit  tractandum  in  sedulo 
persequitur :  in  eo  unic^  hseret  defixus  ;  a  proposito  raro  deflectens.  In 
cseteris,  a  plerisque  vatibus  fortasse  superatus ;  sed  in  eo  genere,  ad 
quod  videtur  a  natura  unice  comparatus,  nimirum,  vi,  pondere,  impetu, 
granditate,  nemo  unquam  eum  superavit."'  The  same  learned  writer 
compares  Isaiah  to  Homer,  Jeremiah  to  Simonides,  and  Ezekiel  to 
iEschy  lus.  Most  of  the  book  of  Isaiah  is  strictly  poetical ;  of  Jeremiah 
and  Ezekiel  not  above  one  half  can  be  held  to  belong  to  poetry.  Among 
the  minor  Prophets,  Hosea,  Joel,  Micah,  Habiikkuk,  and  especially 
Nahum,  are  distinguished  for  poetical  spirit.  In  the  prophecies  of  Daniel 
and  Jonah,  there  is  no  poetry* 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  Book  of  Job,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude.  It  is  known  to  be  extremely  ancient ;  generally  reputed  the 
most  ancient  of  all  the  poetical  books  ;  the  author  uncertain.  It  is  re- 
markable that  this  book  has  no  connexion  with  the  affairs  or  manners 
of  the  Jews,  or  Hebrews.  The  scene  is  Iqid  in  the  land  of  Uz,  or 
Idumsa,  which  is  a  part  of  Arabia ;  and  the  imagery  employed  is  gene- 
rally of  a  different  kind  from  what  1  before  showed  to  be  peculiar  to  the 
Hebrew  poets.  We  meet  with  no  allusions  to  the  great  events  of  sacred 
history,  to  the  religious  rites  of  the  Jews,  to  Lebimon  or  to  Carmel,  or  * 
any  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  climate  of  Judea.  We  find  few  comparisons 
founded  on  rivers  or  torrents  ;  these  were  not  familiar  objects  in  Arabia. 
But  the  longest  comparison  that  occurs  in  the  book,  is  to  an  object  frequent 
and  well  known  in  that  region,  a  brook  that  fails  in  the  season  of  heat, 
and  disappoints  the  expectation  of  the  traveller. 

The  poetry >  however,  of  the  book  of  Job  is  not  only  equal  to  that  of 
any  other  of  the  sacred  writings^  but  is  superior  to  them  all,  except 
those  of  Isaiah  alone*  As  Isaiah  is  the  most  sublime,  David  the  most 
pleasing  and  tender,  so  Job  is  the  most  descriptive  of  all  the  inspired 
poets.  A  peculiar  glow  of  fancy,  and  strength  of  description,  charac- 
terize the  author*  No  writer  whatever  abounds  so  much  in  metaphors. 
He  may  be  said  not  to  describe,  but  to  render  visible,  whatever  he  treats 
of.  A  variety  of  instances  might  be  given.  Let  us  remark  only  thoso 
strong  and  lively  colours,  with  which,  in  the  following  passages  taken 
from  the  18th  and  20th  chapters  of  bis  book,  he  paints  the  condition  of 
the  wicked  ;  observe  how  rapidly  his  figures  rise  before  us  ;  and  what 
a  deep  impression,  at  the  same  time,  they  leave  on  the  imagination. 
*' Knowett  thou  not  this  of  old,  since  man  was  placed  upon  the  earth, 
4hat  the  triumphing  of  the  wicked  is  short,  and  the  joy  of  the  hypocrite 
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but  for  a  moment  ?  'noogh  his  excellency  mount  up  to  tbe  heavens,  and 
his  head  reach  the  clouds,  yet  he  shall  perish  for  eyer.  He  shall  fly 
away  as  a  dream,  and  shall  not  be  foand  ;  yea,  he  shall  be  chased  away 
as  a  TisioQ  of  the  night.  The  eye  also  which  saw  him,  shall  see  him 
tko  more  ;  they  which  have  seen  him  shall  say,  Where  is  he  ?  He  shall 
*Qck  the  poison  of  aspS  :  tbe  viper's  tongue  shall  slay  him.  In  the  ful- 
ness of  hit  sufficiency,  he  shall  be  in  straits ;  every  hand  shall  come 
upon  him.  He  shall  flee  from  the  iron  weapon,  and  the  bow  of  steel 
shall  strike  him  through.  All  darkness  shall  be  hid  in  his  secret  places. 
A  fire  not  blown  shall  consume  him.  The  Heaven  shall  reveal  his 
iniquity,  and  the  earth  shall  rise  up  against  him.  The  increase  of  his 
house  shall  depart.  His  goods  shall  flow  away  in  the  day  of  wrath.  The 
light  of  the  wicked  shall  be  put  out ;  tbe  light  shall  be  dark  in  his  taber- 
nacle .  The  steps  of  his  strength  shall  be  straitened,  and  his  own  counsel 
shall  cast  him  down.  For  he  is  cast  into  a  net  by  his  own  feet.  He 
walketh  4ipon  a  snare.  Terrors  shall  make  him  aifraid  on  ewery  side  ; 
and  the  robber  shall  prevail  against  him.  Brimstone  shall  be  scattered 
upon  his  habitation.  His  remembrance  shall  perish  from  tbe  earth,  and 
he  shall  have  no  name  in  the  street.  He  shall  be  driven  from  light  inta 
daiiuiess.  They  that  come  afler  htm  shall  be  astonished  at  his  day. 
He  shall  drink  of  the  wrath  of  the  Almighty." 


LECTURE  XLII. 


EPIC  POETOT. 

It  now  remains  to  treat  of  the  two  highest  kinds  of  poetical  writing, 
the  epic  and  the  dramatic.  I  begin  with  the  epic.  The  Lecture  shall 
be  employed  upon  the  general  principles  of  that  species  of  composition  : 
after  which,  I  shall  take  a  view  of  the  character  and  genius  of  the  most 
celebmted  epic  poets. 

The  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  be,  of  all  poetical  works,  the 
most  dignified,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  diflicult  in  execution. 
To  contrive  a  story  which  shall  please  and  interest  all  readers,  by  being 
at  once  entertaining,  important,  and  instructive  ;  to  fill  it  with  suitable 
incidents  ;  to  enliven  it  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  of  descriptions ; 
and  throughout  a  long  work,  to  maintain  that  propriety  of  sentiment, 
and  that  elevation  of  style,  which  the  epic  character  requires,  is  unques- 
tionably the  highest  efibrt  of  poetical  genius.  Hence  so  very  few  have 
succeeded  in  the  attempt,  that  strict  critics  wiU  hardly  allow  any  other 
poems  to  bear  the  name  of  epic,  except  the  Iliad  and  the  i£neid. 

There  is  no  subject,  it  must  be  confessed,  on  which  critics  have  dis- 
played more  pedantry,  than  on  this.  By  tedious  disquisitions,  founded 
on  a  servile  submission  to  authority,  they  have  given  such  an  air  of 
mystery  to  a  plain  subject,  as  to  render  it  difficult  for  an  ordinary  reader 
to  conceive  what  an  epic  poem  is.  By  Bossu's  definition,  it  is  a  dis- 
course invented  by  art,  purely  to  form  the  manners  of  men,  by  means 
of  instructions  disguised  under  the  allegory  of  some  important  action, 
which  is  related  in  ver^e.    This  definition  would  suit  several  of  iEdop's 
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Fables,  if  tbey  were  somewhat  extended,  and  ptrt  mfo  venle :  and  ac« 
cordingly,  to  illustrate  his  definition,  the  critic  draws  a  parallel,  in  form, 
between  the  construction  of  one  of  ^sop's  Fables  and  the  plan  of  Mou- 
rner's Iliad.  The  first  thing,  says  he,  which  either  a  writer  of  fables, 
or  of  heroic  poems,  does,  is,  to  choose  some  maxim  or  point  of  mora- 
lity ;  to  inculcate  which,  is  to  be  the  design  of  his  work.  Next,  he 
invents  a  general  story,  or  a  series  of  fitcts,  without  any  names,  such 
as  he  judges  will  be  most  proper  for  illsstrating  his  intended  moraK 
Lastly,  he  particularizes  his  story  ;  that  is,  if  he  be  a  fat^ulist,  he  intro-  n 
duces  his  dog,  his  sheep,  and  his  wolf ;  or  if  he  be  an  epic  poet,  be  looks 
out  in  ancient  history  for  some  proper  names  of  heroes  to  gi?e  to  bis 
actors  ;  and  then  his  plan  is  completed. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  frigid  and  absurd  ideas  that  ever  entered  into 
the  mind  of  a  critic.  Homer,  he  says,  saw  the  Grecians  divided  into  a 
great  number  of  independent  states ;  but  very  often  obliged  to  unite 
into  one  body  against  their  common  enemies.  The  most  useful  instruc- 
tion which  he  could  give  them  in  this  situation,  was  that  a  misunder- 
standing between  princes  is  the  ruin  of  the  common  cause.  In  order  to 
enforce  this  instruction,  he  contrived,  in  his  own  mind,  such  a  general 
story  as  this.  Several  princes  join  in  a  confederacy  i^nst  their  enemy. 
The  prince  who  was  chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  rest,  affronts  one  of 
the  most  valiant  of  the  confederates,  who  thereupon  withdraws  himself, 
and  refuses  to  take  part  in  the  common  enterprise.  Great  misfortunes 
are  the  consequence  of  this  division  ;  till  at  length,  both  parties  having 
suffered  by  the  quarrel,  the  offended  prince  forgets  his  displeasure,  and 
is  reconciled  to  the  leader  ;  and  union  being  ence  restored,  there  ensues 
complete  victory  over  their  enemies.  Upon  this  general  plan  of  his 
fable,  adds  Bossu,  it  was  of  no  great  consequence,  whether,  in  filling 
it  up,  Homer  had  employed  the  name  of  beasts,  like  ^sop,  or  of  men. 
He  would  have  been  equally  instructive  either  way.  But  as  he  rather 
fancied  to  write  of  heroes,  he  pitched  jupon  the  wall  of  Troy  for  the 
scene  of  his  feble  ;  he  feigsed  such  an  action  to  happen  there  ;  he  gave 
the  name  of  Agamemnon  to  the  common  leader ;  that  of  Achilles,  to  the 
offended  prince  :  and  so  the  Iliad  arose. 

He  that  can  believe  Homer  (o  have  proceeded  in  this  manner,  may 
believe  any  thing.  One  may  pronounce  with  great  certainty,  that  an 
author  who  should  compose  according  to  such  a  plan  ;  who  should  ar- 
range all  the  subject  in  his  own  mind,  with  a  view  to  the  moral,  before 
he  had  ever  thought  of  the  personages  who  were  to  be  actors,  might 
write,  perhaps,  useless  fables  for  children;  but  as  to  an  epic  poem,  if 
he  adventured  to  think  of  one,  it  would  be  such  as  would  find  few  read- 
ers. No  person  of  any  taste  can  entertain  a  doubt,  that  the  first  objects 
which  strike  an  epic  poet  are,  th^  hero  whom  he  is  to  celebrate,  and 
the  action,  or  story,  which  is  to  be  the  gronndwork  of  his  poem.  He 
does  not  sit  down,  like  a  pthilosopher,  to  form  the  plan  of  a  treatise  of 
morality.  His  genius  is  fired  by  some  great  enterprise^  which  to  him 
appears  noble  and  interesting :  and  which,  therefore,  he  pitches  upon 
ss  worthy  of  being  celebrated  in  the  highest  strain  of  poetr}'.  There  is 
no  subject  of  this  kind,  bat  will  always  afford  some  general  moral  instruc- 
tion, arising  from  it  naturally.  The  instruction  which  Bossu  points  out, 
is  certainly  suggested  by  the  Iliad  ;  and  there  is  another  which  arises  as 
naturally,  and  may  just  as  well  be  assigned  for  the  moral  of  that  poem  : 
namely,  that  providence  avenges  those  who  havQ suffered  injustice  ;  but 
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that  when  they  allow  their  resentineDt  to  carry  them  too  far,  it  brings 
misfortunes  on  themselves.  The  subject  of  the  poem  is  the  wrath  of 
Achilles,  caused  by  the  injustice  of  Agamemnon.  Jupiter  aTengea  Achil- 
les by  giving  success  to  the  Trcjans  against  Agamemnon ;  but'  by  con- 
tinuing obstinate  in  his  resentment,  Achilles  loses  his  beloved  friend  Pa- 
troclus. 

The  plain  account  of  the  nattire  of  an  epic  poem,  is,  the  recital  of 
some  illustrious  enterprise  in  a  poetical  form.  This  is  as  exact  a  defi* 
BitioD,  as  there  is  any  occasion  for  on  this  subject.  It  comprehends  several 
other  poems  besides  the  Iliad  of  Homer,  the  ^oeid  of  Virgil,  and  the 
Jerusalem  of  Tasso  ;  which  are,  perhaps,  the  three  most  regular  uid 
complete  epic  works  that  ever  were  composed.  Bqt  to  exclude  all 
poems  from  the  epic  class,  which  are  not  formed  exactly  upon  the  same 
model  as  these,  is  the  pedantry  of  criticism.  We  can  give  exact  defi- 
nitions and  descriptions  of  minerals ,  plants,  and  animals ;  and  can  arrange 
them  with  precision,  under  the  different  classes  to  which  they  belong, 
because  nature  affords  a  visible  unvarying  standard,  to  which  we  refer 
them.  But  with  regard  to  works  of  taste  and  imagination,  where  nature 
has  fixed  no  standard,  but  leaves  scope  for  beauties  of  many  different 
kinds,  it  is  absurd  to  attempt  defining,  and  limiting  them  with  the  same 
precision.  Criticism,  when  employed  in  such  attempts,  degenerates 
into  trifling  questions  about  w6rds  and  names  only.  I  therefore  have  no 
flcrqple  to  class  such  poems,  as  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  Lucan's  Pharsalia, 
Statius's  Thebiad,  Ossian's  Fingal  and  Temora,  Camoen's  Lusiad,  Vol- 
taire's Henriade,  Cambray's  Telemachus,  Glover's  Leooidas,  Wilkie's 
Epigoniad,  under  the  same  species  of  composition  with  the  Iliad  and  the 
iGneid ;  though  some  of  them  approach  much  nearer  than  others  to  the 
perfection  of  these  celebrated  works.  Thjey  are,  undoubtedly,  all  epic; 
that  is,  poetical  recitals  of  great  adventures ;  which  is  all  thatis  meant 
by  this  denomination  of  poetry. 

Though  I  cannot,  by  any  means,  allow,  that  it  is  the  essence  of  an 
epic  poem  to  be  wholly  an  allegory,  or  a  fable  contrived  to  illustrate 
some  moral  truth,  yet  it  is  certain,  that  no  poetry  is  of  a  more  moral 
nature  than  this.  Its  effect  in  promoting  virtue,  is  not  to  be  measured 
by  any  one  maxim,  or  instruction,  which  results  from  the  whole  history, 
like  the  moral  of  one  of  ^sop's  fables.  Thisis  apoor  and  trivial  ^'iew  of 
the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  pernsihg  along  epic  worts, that  at  the 
end  we  shall  be  able  to  gather  from  it  some  commonplace  morality.  Its 
effect  arises  from  the  impression  which  the  parts  of  the  poem  separately, 
as  well  as  the  whole  taken  together,  make  upon  the  mind  o£  the  reader ; 
from  the  great  examples  which  it  sets  before  us,  and  the  high  sentiments 
with  which  it  warms  our  hearts.  The  end  which  it  proposes  is  to  extend 
our  ideas  of  human  perfection  :  or,  in  other  words,  to  excite  admiration* 
Now  this  can  be  accomplished  only  by  proper  representations-of  heroic 
deeds  and  virtuous  characters.  For  high  virtue  is  the  object,  which  all 
mankind  are  formed  to  admire ;  and,  therefore,  epic  i>Oems  are,  and 
must  be,  favourable  to  the  cause  of  virtue.  Valour,  truth,  justice, 
fidelity,  friendship,  piety,  magnanimity,  are  the  objects  which,  in  the 
course  of  such  compositions,  are  presented  to  our  minds,  under  the  most 
splendid  and  honourable  colours.  In  behalf  of  virtuous  personages^ 
our  affections  are  engaged  ;  in  their  designs,  and  their  distresses^  we 
are  interested  ;  the  generous  end  public  affections  are  awakened  ;  the 
mind  is  purified  from  sensual  and  mean  pursuits,  and  accustomed  to  take 
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part  in  great  heroic  enterprises.  It  is  indeed  no  small  testimony  in 
honour  of  virtue,  that  several  of  the  roost  refined  and  elegant  entertain- 
ments of  mankind,  such  as  that  species  of  poetical  composition  which 
vre  now  consider,  roust  he  grounded  on  moral  sentiroents  and  impressions. 
This  is  a  testimony  of  sach  weight  that,  were  it  in  the  power  of  scep- 
tical philosophers,  to  weaken  the  force  of  those  reasonings  which 
establish  the  essential  distinctions  between  vice  and  virtue,  the  writings 
of  epic  poets  alone  were  sufficient  to  refute  their  false  philosophy ; 
showing  by  that  appeal  which  they  constantly  make  to  the  feelings  of 
mankind  in  favour  of  virtue,  that  the  foundations  of  it  are  laid  deep  and 
strong  in  human  nature. 

The  general  strain  and  spirit  of  epic  composition,  sufficiently  mark  its 
distinction  from  the  other  kinds  of  poetry.  In  pastoral  writing,  the 
reigning  idea  is,  innocence  and  tranquillity.  Oompassion  is  the  great 
object  of  tragedy  ,-  ridicule,  the  province  of  comedy.  The  predominant 
character  of  the  epic  is,  admiration  excited  by  heroic  actions.  It  is 
sufficiently  distinguished  from  history,  both  by  its  poetical  form,  and  the 
liberty  of  fiction  which  it  assumes.  It  is  a  more  calm  composition  than 
tragedy.  It  admits,  nay  requires,  the  pathetic  and  the  violent,  on  par- 
ticular occasions  ;  but  the  pathetic  is  not  expected  to  be  its  general 
character.  It  requires  more  than  any  other  species  of  poetry  a  grave, 
equal,  and  supported  dignity.  It  takes  in  a  greater  compass  of  time  and 
action,  than  dramatic  writing  admits  ;  and  thereby  allows  a  more  full 
display  of  characters.  Drams^  writings  display  characters  chiefly  by 
noeans  of  sentiments  and  passions ;  epic  poetry,  chiefly  by  means  of 
actions.  The  emotions,  therefore,  which  it  raises,  are  not  so  violent, 
bnt  they  are  more  prolonged.  These  are  the  general  characteristics  of 
this  species  of  composition.  But,  in  order  to  give  a  more  particular  and 
critical  view  of  it,  let  us  consider  the  epic  poem  under  three  heads  ; 
first,  with  respect  to  the  subject,  or  action  ;  secondly,  with  respect  to 
the  actors  or  charactera ;  and  lastly,  with  respect  to  the  narration  of 
the  poet. 

The  action,  or  subject  of  the  epic  poem,  must  have  three  properties : 
it  must  be  one  ;  it  must  be  great ;  it  must  be  interesting. 

First,  It  must  be  one  action,  or  enterprise,  which  the  poet  chooses  for 
his  subject.  1  have  frequently  had  occasion  to  remark  the  importance 
of  unity,  in  many  kinds  of  composition  in  order  to  make  a  full  and  strong 
impression  upon  the  mind.  With  the  highest  reason,  Aristotle  insists 
upon  this,  as  essential  to  epic  poetry  ;  and  it  is.  Indeed,  the  most  material 
of  all  his  roles  respecting  it.  For  it  is  certain,  that,  in  the  recital  of 
heroic  adventures,  severed  scattered  and  independent  facts  can  never 
affect  a  reader  so  deeply,  nor  engage  his  attention  so  strongly,  as  a  tale 
that  is  one  and  connected,  where  the  several  incidents  hang  upon  one 
another,  and  are  all  made  to  conspire  for  the  accomplishment  of  one 
end.  In  a  regular  epic^  the  more  this  unity  is  rendered  sensible  to  the 
imagination,  the  eflect  will  be  the  better  ;  and,  for  this  reason,  as  Aris- 
totle has  observed,  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  poet  to  confine  himself  to* 
the  actions  of  one  man,  or  to  those  which  happened  during  ar  certaift 
period  of  time  ;  but  the  unity  must  lie  in  the  subject  itself;  and  arise 
from  all  the  parts  combining  into  one  whole. 

In  all  the  great  epic  poems,  unity  of  action  is  sufficiently  apparent. 
Virgil,  for  imlance,  has  chosen  for  his  subject,  %ie  establisbmeot  of 
iEneas  in  Italy.    From  the  beginning  ta  the  end  of  the  poem,  this  object 
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18  ever  in  our  view,  and  links  all  the  parts  of  it  together  with  full  con-' 
nexion.  The  unity  of  the  Odyssey  is  of  the  same  nature  ;  the  return 
and  re-establishment  of  Ulysses  in  his  own  country.  The  subject  of 
Tasso,  is  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  infidels  ;  that  of  Milton, 
the  expulsion  of  our  first  parents  from  Paradise  ;  and  both  of  them  are 
unexceptionable  in  the  unity  of  the  story.  The  professed  subject  of  the 
Iliad,  is  the  anger  of  Achilles,  with  the  consequences  which  it  produced. 
The  Greeks  carry  on  many  unsuccessful  engagements  against  theTrojana^ 
as  long  as  they  are  deprived  of  the  assistance  of  Achilles.  Upon  his 
being  appeased  and  reconciled  to  Agamemnon,  victory  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes.  It  must  be  owned,  however,  that  the  unity,  or  connecting 
principle,  is  not  quite  so  sensible  to  the  imagination  here,  as  in  the  £neid. 
For,  throughout  many  books  of  the  Iliad,  Achilles  is  out  of  sight ;  he  is 
lost  in  inaction,  and  the  fancy  terminates  on  no  other  object,  than  the 
success  of  the  two  armies  whom  we  see  contending  in  war. 

The  unity  of  the  epic  action  is  not  to  be  so  strictly  interpreted,  as  iT 
it  excluded  all  episodes,  or  subordinate  actions.  It  is  necessary  to  ob-  ~ 
serve  here,  that  the  term  episode  ia  employed  by  Aristotle,  in  a  different 
sense  from  what  we  now  give  to  it.  It  was  a  term  originally  applied  to 
dramatic  poetry,  and  thence  transferred  to  epic  ;  and  by  episodes,  in  an 
epic  poem,  it  should  seem  that  Aristotle  understood  the  extension  of  the 
general  fable,  or  plan  of  the  poem,  into  all  its  circumstances.  What  his 
meaning  was,  is  indeed  not  very  clear ;  and  this  obscurity  has  occasioned 
much  altercation  among  critical  writers.  Bossu,  in  particular,  is  so 
perplexed  upon  this  subject,  as  to  be  almost  unintelligible.  But,  dis- 
missing so  fruitless  a  controversy,  what  we  now  understand  by  episodes, 
are  certain  actions,  or  incidents,  introduced  into  the  narration,  connected 
with  the  principal  action,  yet  not  so  essential  to  it,  as  to  destroy,  if 
they  had  been  omitted,  the  main  subject  of  the  poem.  Of  this  nature 
are  the  interview  of  Hector  with  Andromache,  in  the  Iliad  :  the  story 
of  Cacus,  and  that  of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  in  the  ^oeid  ;  the  adventures 
of  Tancred  with  Erminia  and  Clorinda,  in  the  Jerusalem  ;  and  the 
prospect  of  his  descendants  exhibited  to  Adam,  in  the  last  books  of 
Paradise  Lost. 

Such  episodes  as  these,  are  not  only  permitted  to  an  epic  |>oet,  bnt, 
provided  they  be  properly  executed,  are  great  ornaments  to  his  work. 
The  rules  regarding  them  are  the  following : 

First,  They  must  be  naturally  introduced  ;  they  must  have  asuflfeient 
connexion  with  the  subject  of  the  Poem  ;  they  must  seem  inferior  parts 
that  belong  to  it ;  not  mere  appendages  stuck  to  it.  The  episode  of 
Olinda  and  Sophronia,  in  the  second  book  of  Tasso's  Jerusalem,  is  faulty, 
by  transgressing  this  rule.  It  is  too  detached  from  the  rest  of  the  work  : 
and,  being  introduced  so  near  the  opening  of  the  poem,  misleads  the 
reader  into  an  expectation,  that  it  is  to  be  of  some  future  consequence  ; 
whereas,  it  proves  to  be  connected  with  nothing  that  follows.  In  pro- 
portion as  any  episode  is  slightly  related  to  the  main  subject,  it  should 
always  be  the  shorter.  The  passion  of  Dido  in  the  ^neid,  and  the 
snsrres  of  Armida  in  the  Jerusalem,  which  are  expanded  so  fully  in  these 
poems,  cannot  with  propriety  b6  called  episodes.  They  are  constituent 
parts  of  the  work,  and  form  a  considerable  share  of  the  intrigue  of  the 
poem. 

In  the  next  place ^ispisodes  ought  to  present  Id  us  olijects  of  a  diffiir- 
ent  kind  from  those  which  go;Jjefbre,  and  those  which  follow  in  the 
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course  of  the  po6m.  For  it  is  principally  <or  the  sake  of  variety,  that 
episodes  are  introduced  into  an  epic  composition.  In  so  long*  a  work, 
Ihey  tend  to  diversify  the  snbject,  and  to  relieve  the  reader,  l»y  shifting 
the  scene.  In  the  midst  of  con^buts,  therefore^  an  episode  of  the  mar- 
tial kind  would  be  out  of  place  ;  whereas.  Hector's  visit  to  Andromache 
in  the  Iliad,  a^d  Erminia^s  adventure  with  the  shepherd  in  the  seventh 
book  of  the  Jerusalem,  affords  us  a  well-jud^d  and  pleasing  retreat 
from  camps  and  battles. 

Lastly,  as  an  episode js  a.profes^  embellishment,  it  ought  to  be  par- 
tieularJy  elegant  and  well  finished  ;  arfd  accordingly^  it  is,  for  the  most 
part,  in  pieces  of  this  Irind,  that  poets  put  forth  their  strength.  The 
episodes  of  Teribazus  a9d  Ariaha,  in  Leooidas,  and  of  the  death  of  Her- 
cules, in  the  Epigoniad,'  are  the  two  greatest  beauties  in  these  poems. 

The  unitj  of  the  epic  action  necessarily  supposes,  that  the  action  be 
entire  end  complete  :  that  is>  as  Aristotle  well  expresses  it,  that  it  have 
a  begioDiDg,  a  middle,  and  an  end.  Either  by  relating  the  whole,  ia 
his  own  person,  or  by  introducing  some  of  his  actors  to  relate  what  had 
passed  before  the  opening  of  the  poem,  the  author  must  always  contrive 
to  give  us  full  infomatioaof  every  thing  that  belongs  to. his  subject ;  he 
B^ust  not  leave  our  curiosity,  in  any  article,  ungratihed  ;  he  must  bring 
us  precisely  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan ;  and  then  conclu(]e. 

The  second  property  of  the  epic  action  is,  that  it  be  great ;  that  it 
have  sufficient  splendour  and  importance,  both  to  fix  our  attention,  and 
to  justify  the  magnificent  apparatus- which  the.  poet  bestows  upon  it» 
This  is  so  evidently  requisite  as  not  to  requij*e  illustration  ;  and,  indeed, 
hardly  any  who  have  attempted  epic  poetry,  have  failed  in  choosii^ 
some  subject  suflSciently  important,  either  by  the  nature  of  the  action, 
or  by  the  fame  of  the  personages  concerned  in  it. 

It  contributes  to  the  grandeur  of.  tb'e  epic  subject,  that  it  he  not  of  a 
modem  date,  nor  fall  within  any  period  of  history  with  which  we  are 
intimately  acquainted^  Both  Liican  and  Voltaire  have,  in  the  choice  of 
their  subjects,  transgressed  this' rule,  and  they  have,  upon  that  account, 
succeeded  worse.  Antiquity  is  favourable  to  those  high  and  august 
ideas,  which  epic  poetry  is  designed  to  raise.  It  tends  to  aggrandize, 
in  our  imagination,  both  persons  and  events :  and  what  is  still  more 
material,  it  allows  the  poet  the  liberty  of  adorning  hi9  subject  by  means 
of  fiction.  Whereas,  as  soon  as  he  comes  within  the  verge  of  real  and 
authenticated  history,  this  liberty  is  abridged.  He  must  either  confine 
.  himself  wholly,  afr  Lucan  has  done,  to  strict  historical  truth,  at  the 
ei{>en8e  of  rendering  his  story  jejune  ;  or  if  he  goes  beyond  it,  like 
Voltaire  in  his  Henriade,  this  disadvantage  follows,  that,  in  weU- 
koowD  events,  the  true  and  the  fictitious  parts  of  the  plan  do  not  natu- 
rally mingle,  and  incorporate  with  each  other.  These  observations 
cannot  be  applied  to  dramatic  wi*iting  ;  where  the  personages  are  exhi- 
bited to  us,  not  so  much  that  we  may  admire,  as  that  we  may  love  or  pity 
them.  Suph  passions  are  much  more  consistent  with  the  familiar  his- 
torical knowledge  of  the  persons  who  are  to  be  the  objects  of  them  ; 
and  even  require  them  to  be  displayed  in  the  light,  and  with  the  failingp 
of  ordinary  men.  Modem  and  well-known  history,  therefore,  may  fur- 
nish vety  proper  materials  for  tragedy.  But  for  epic  poetiy,  where 
heroism  is  the  groundwork,  and  where  the  object  in  view  is  to  excite 
admiration^  ancient  or  traditionary  history,  it  assuredly  the  safest  region. 
Tbere^  the  author  may  lay  bold  on  naioes,  afid  characters,  and  eventa 
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not  wholly  unknown,  on  which  to  build  his  story,  while,  at  the,  4 
time,  by  reason  of  the  distance  of  the  period,  or  of  the  remoteness  of  the 
scene,  sufficient  is  left  him  for  fiction  and  invention. 

The  third  property  required  in  Ibe.epic  poem  is,  that  it  be  interest- 
ing. It  is  not  sufficient  for  this  purpose  that  it  be  great.  For  deeds  of 
mere  valour,  how  heroic  soever,  may  prove  cold  and  tiresome.  Much 
will  depend  on  the  happy  choice^of  some  subject,  whteh  shall^  by. its 
nature,  interest  the  public  ;  as  when  the^poel  selects  for  his  hero,  one 
who  is  the  founder,  or  the  deliverer,  or  the  favourite  of  his  nation  ;  or 
when  he  writes  of*  achievements  that  have  beea  highly  celebrated,  or 
have  been  connected  with  important  copseqoences  to  any  public  cause. 
Most  of  the  great  epic  poems  are  abundantly  fortunate  in  thir  respect, 
and  must  have  been  very  interesting  to  those  jages  and  countries  in  which 
they  were  composed.  •    * 

But  the  chief  circumstance  which  renders  an  epic  poem  interesting, 
and  which  tends  to  interest,  not  one  age  or  country  ftlon%  but  all  readera, 
is  the  skilful  conduct  of  the  author  in  the  management  of  his  subject. 
He  must  so  contrive  his  plan,  as  that  it  ^hall  comprehend  many  affecting 
incidents^  He  must  not  dazzle  us  perpetually  with  vdaat  achievements  ; 
for  all  readers  tire  of  con:!tant  fighting  end  baKles  ;  but  he  must  study 
to  touch  our  hearts.  -  He  may  sometimes  be  awfel  and  migust ;  he  must 
often  be  tender  and  pathetic  ;  he  must  give  us  gentle  and  pleasing  scenes  . 
of  love,  friendship,  and  affection.  The  more  an  epic  poem  abounds 
%vith  situations  which  awaken  the  feelings  of  humanity,  it  is  the  more 
interesting  ;  and  these  form  alway?  the  favourite  passages  of  the  worfc. 
I  know  no  epic  poets  so  happy  in  this  respect  as  Virgil  and  Tasso. 

Much,  too,  depend?  on  the  characters  of  the  herpes,  for  rendering 
the  poem  interesting  ;  that  they,.1be  such,  as  shall  strongly  attach  the 
readers,  and  make  them  take  pwrt  in. the  dangers  which  the  heroes  en- 
counter. These  dangers,  or  obstacles  form  what  is  ca11ed«the  nodus, 
or  the  intrigue  of  the  epic  poem  ;  in;the  judicious  conduct  of  which, 
consists  much  of  the  \  oet's  art.  He  must,  rouse  our  aiUentioo,  by  a 
prospect  of  the  difiiculties  which  seem  to  threaten  disappointment  to  the 
^terprise  of  his  favourite  personages  ;  he  must  make  these  difficulties 
grow  and  thicken  upon  us  by  degrees ;  till,  after  having  .kept  us,  for 
some  time  in  a  state  of  agitation  and  suspense,  he  paves  the  way^  by  a 
proper  preparation  of  incidents,  for  the  winding  up  of  the  plot  in  a  natu- 
ral and  probable  manner.  It  is  plain,  that  every  tale  which  is  designed 
to  engage  attention,  must  be  conducted  on  apian  of  this  sort. 

A  question  has  been  moved,  whether  the  nature  of  the  epic  poem 
does  not  require  that  it  should  always  end  successfully  ?  Most  critics 
areinclined  to  think,  that  a  successful  issue  is  the  most  proper  ;  and  they 
appear  to  have  reason  on  their  side.  An  unhappy  conclusion  depresses 
the  mind,  and  is  opposite  to  the  eleVatisg  emotions  which  belong  to 
this  species  of  poetry «  Terror  and  compassion  are  the  proper  subjects 
of  tragedy  ;  but  as  the  epic  poem  is  of  larger  compass  and  extent,  it 
were  too  much,  if,  after  the  difficulties  and  troubles  which  comoionty 
abound  in  the  progress  of  the  poem,  the  author  should  bring  them  all 
at  last  to  an  unfortunate  issue.  Accordingly ,  the  general  practice. of-  epic 
poets  is  on  the  side  of  a  prosperous  conclusion  ;  not,  however,  withotit 
some  exceptions.  For  two  authorrof  great  name,  liucan  and  Milton, 
have  held  a  contrary  course  ;  the  one  concluding  with  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  liberty  ;  the  other,  with  theexpolsion  of  man  from  Paradise. 
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With  regard  to  the  time  or  duration  of  the  epic  action,  no  precise 
boundaries  can  be  ascertained.  A  considerable  extent  Is  always  allow - 
tid  to  it,  as  it  does  not  necessarily  depend  on  those  violent  passions  w^ich 
can  be  supposed  to  have  only  a  short  continuance.  The  Iliad,  >vhich  is 
formed  upon  the  anger  of  Athilies,  has,  with  propriety,  the  shortest  du- 
ration of  any  of  the  great  epic  poems.  According  to  Bossu,  the  action 
lasts  no  longer  than  forty-seven  days.  Thenctit5n  of  the  Odyssey,  com- 
puted from  the  tidnng  of  Troy  to  the  peace  of  .Ithaca,  extends  to  eight 
years  and  a  half;  and  the  action  of  the  jEneid,  computed  in  the  same 
>Tay  from  the  taking  of  Troy^  to  the  death  of  Turnos,  includes  about  six 
years.  But  if  we  measure  the  period  onfy  of  the  poet's  own  narration, 
or  compute  from  the  time  iti  which  the  hero  makes  his  tlrst  appearance 
till  the  conclusion,  the  duration  of  both  these  Lnst  poems  is  brought  with- 
in a  much  smaller  compass.  The  Odyssey,  beginning  with  Ulysses  in 
.  the  island  of  Calypso,  comprehends  fifty-eight  days  only  ;  and  the 
i£neid  beginning  with  the  ^torm^  which  throws  ^ncas  upon  the  coast 
of  Africa,  is  reckoned  to  include,  at  the  most,  a  year  and  some  months. 

Having  thus  treated  of  the  epic  action,  or  the  subject  of  the  poem,  I 
proceed  next  to  make  some  observations  on  the  actors  or  personages. 

As  it  is  the  business  of  an  epic  poet  to  'copy  after  nature,  and  to  form 
a  probable  interesting  tale,  lie  must  slndy  to  c;ive  all  his  personages  pro- 
ber and  well-supported  characters,  such  as  display  the  featnres  of  human 
nature.  '  Thi^  is  what  Aristotle  dalls  giving  manneps  to  the  poem«  It  is 
by  no  means  nepetsary,  that  all  his  actors  be  morally  good ;  imperfect, 
nay,  vicious  characters  may  find  a  proper  place  ;  though  the  nature  of 
epic  poetry  seems  to  require,  that  the  principal  figures  exhibited  should 
be  such  as  tend  to  raise  admiration  and  fove,  rather  than  hatred  or  con- 
tempt *  But  whatever  the  character  be  which  a  poet  gives  to  any  of  his 
actors,  he  must  take  care  to  preserve  it  uniform  and  consistent  with 
4tselfl  Every  thing^which  that  person  says,  or  does,  must  be  suited  to 
it,  and  must  serve  to  distinguish  him  from  any  other. 

Poetic  characters  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds,  general  and  particu- 
lar. '  General  characters  are,  such  as  wise,  brave,  virtuous,  without  any 
farther  distinction.  Particular  characters  express  the  species  of  bmve^- 
ry,  of  wisdom,  of  virtue,  for  which  any  one  is  eminent.  They  exhibit 
the  peculiar  features  which  distinguish  one  individual  from  another, 
which  mark  the  difference  of  the  same  moral  quality  in  different  men, 
according  as  it  is  combined  with  other  dispositions  in  their  temper.  In 
drawing  such  particular  characters,  genius  is  chiefly  exerted.  How 
far  each  of  the  Ihree  great  epic  poets  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  part  of  composition,  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  show,  when 
I  come  to  make  remarks  upon  their  works.  It  is  sufficient  now  tc^^en- 
tion,  that  it  is  in  this  part  Homer  has  principally  excelled  ;  Tasso  has 
come  the  nearest  to  Homer  ;  and  Virgil  has  been  the  most  deficient. 

It  has  been  the  practice  of  all  epic  poets,  to  select  some  one  person- 
age, whom  they  distinguish  above  all  the  rest,  and  make  the  hero  of  the 
tale.  This  is  considered  as  essential  to  epic  composition,  and  is  attended 
with  several  advantages.  It  renders  the  unity  of  the  subject  more  sen- 
sible, when  there  is  one  principal  figure,  to  which,  as  to  a  centre,  all 
the  rest  refer.  It  tends  to  interest  us  more  in  the  enterprise  which  is 
carried  on  ;  and  it  gives  the  poet  an  opportunity  of  exerting  his  talents 
for  adorning,  and  displaying  one  character,  with  peculiar  splendour.  It 
has  been  asked,  Who  then  is  the  hero  of  Paradise  Lost  ?    The  devil. 
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it  has  been  answered  by^ome  antics :  and,  in  consequence  of  this  idea, 
much  ridicule  and  censor*  has  been  thrown  upon  Milton.  But  they 
have  mistaken  that  author's  in:tentionby  proceeding  upon  a  supposition, 
that,  in  the  conclusion  of  his  poem,  the  hero  must  need94>e  iriumphant. 
Whereas  Milton  followed  a  different  plan,  and  has  given  a  tragic  con- 
clusion to  a  poem,  otherwise  epic  in  ^s  form.  For  Adam  is  undoubted! j 
his  hero  ;  that  is,  the  capital  and  most  interesting  figure  in  his  poen. 

Besides  human  actors^  there  are  personages  of  another  kind,  that 
usually  occupy  no  small  place  in  Epic  Poetry  9  I  mean  the  gods,  or 
supernatural  beings.  This  brings  us  to  the  conttderation  of  what  is 
called  the  Machinery  of  the  Epic  Poem ;  the  most  nice  and  difficult  part 
of  the  subject.  Critics  appear  to  me  to  have  gone  to  extremes  on  both 
sides.  Almost  all  the  French  critics  decide  in  favour  of  machinery,  as 
essential  to  the  constitution  of  an  epic  poem. .  They  quote  thai  sen- 
tence of  Petronius  Arbiter,  as  if  it  were  an  ofacle,  ^^iper  ambages, 
Deorumque  ministeria,  precipitandus  est  fiber  spiritus,"  and  hold«  that 
though  a  poem  bad  every  other  requis^eA^t  could  be  demanded,  yet  it 
could  not  be  ranked  in  the  epic  class,  unless  the  main  action  was  carried 
on  by  the.  intervention  of  the  gods.  This  decision  seems  to  be  founded 
00  no  principle  or  reason  whatever,  unless  a  superstitious  reverence  for 
the  practice  of  Homer  and  Tirgil.  These  poets  veryj[>roperly  embel- 
lished their  story  by  the  traditiooal  talf^s  and  popular  legends  of  their 
own  country  ;  according  to  which  all  the  great  transaolions  of  ttile  heroic 
times  were  intermixed  with  the  fables  of  their  deities.  But  does  it 
thence  follow,  that  iii  other  countries,  and  other  ages,  where  there  is  not 
the  like  advantage  of  current  superstition,  and  popular  credulity,  epic 
poetry  must  be  wholly  confiaed  to  antiquated  fictions  and  fahry  tales  ? 
Lucan  has  composed  a  very  spirited  poem,  certainly  of  the  epic  luod, 
where  neither  gods  nor  supernatural  beings  are  at  all  employed.  The 
author  of  Leonidas  has  made. an  attempt  of  the  same  kind,  not  without 
success ;  and  beyond  doubt,  wherever  a  poet  gives  us  a  regular  heroic 
story,  well  connected  in  its,parts,  adorned  with  characters,  and  support- 
ed with  proper  dignity  and  elevation,  though  his  agents  be  every  one  of 
them  human,  he  has  fulfilled  the  chief  requisites  of  this  sort  of  compo- 
sition, and  has  a  just  title  to  be  classed  with  epic  writers. 

But  though  I  cannot  admit  that  machinery  is  necessary  or  essential  to 
the  epic  plan,  neither  can  1  ^gree  with  some  late  critics  of  considerable 
name,  who  are  for  excluding  it  totally,  as  inconsistent  with  that  probability 
and  impression  of  reality  which  they  think  should  reign  in  this  kind  of 
writing.*  Mankind  do  not  consider  poetical  writings  with  so  philosophi- 
cal an  eye.  They  seek  entertainment  from  them  ;  and  for  the  bulk  of 
readers,  indeed  for  almost  all  men,  the  marvellous  has  a  great  charm, 
it  gratifies  and  fills  the  imagination  ;  and  gives  room  for  many  a  striking 
and  sublime  description.  In  epic  poetry,  in  particular,  where  admiratioti 
and  lofty  ideas  are  supposed  to  reign,  the  marvellous  and  supernatural 
find,  if  any  where,  their  proper  place.  They  both  enable  the  poet  to 
aggrandize  his  subject,  by  means  of  those  august  and  solemn  objects 
which  religion  introduces  into  it ;  and  they  allow  him  to  enlarge  and  di- 
versify his  plan,  by  comprehending  within  it  heaven,  and  earth,  and  hell, 
men,  and  invisible  beings,  and  the  whole  circle  of  the  universe. 

•  See  Elements  of  Criticism,  ch.  82. 
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^  At  the  same  time,  in  the  use  of  this  supernati 
a  poet  to  be  temperate  ana  prudent.  He  is  n 
system  of  the  marreUous  he  pleases.  It  mus 
dation  in  popular  belief.  He  must  avail  himself 
of  the  religious  faith,  or  the  superstitious 
wherein  he  lives,  or'of  which  he  writes,  so  ; 
bility  to  events  which  are  most  contrary  to  the 
Whatever  machinery  he  employs,  he  must  ta 
with  it ;  not  to  withdraw  human  actions  anc 
view,  not  to  obscure  them  under  a  cloud  of  itrc 
always  remember,  that  his  chief  business  is  t( 
and  the  exploits  of  men  ;  that  it  is  by  these  ( 
us,  and  to  touch  our  hearts  ;  and  that  if  proba 
ed  from  his  work,  it  can  never  make  a  de< 
Indeed,  I  know  nothing  more  difficult  in  epic 
perly  the  mixture  of  the  marvellous  with  the 
and  amuse  us  with  the  one,  without  sacrificing 

.observe,  that  these  observations  affect  not  the 
whose  plan  being  altogether  theological,  his 
not  the  machinery,  but  ai;e  the  principal  acto 

With  regard  to  allegorical  personages,  fame,  (Jiscord,  love,  and  the  like, 
it  may  be  safely  pronounced,  that  they  form  the  wor^^t  machinery  of  any. 

*  In  description  they  are  sometimes  allowable,  and  may  serve  for  embel- 
lishment ;  but  they  should  never  be  perraitted'to  bear  any  share  in  the 
action  of  the  poem.  For  being  plain  and  declared  fictions,  oiere  names 
of  general  ideas,  to  which  even  fancy  cannot  atlribnte  any  existence' as 
persons,  if  they  are  introduced  as  mingling  with  human  actors,  an  into- 

^  lerable  confusion  of  shadows  and  realities  arises,  and  all  consistency  of 
action  is  utterly  destroyed. 

In  the  narration  of  the  poet,  which  is  the  last  head  that  remains  to  be 
considered,  it  is  not  material,  whether  he  relate  the  whole  story  in  bis 
own  character,  or  introduce  some  of  his  personages  to  relate  any  part  of 
the  action  that  had  passed  before  the  poem  opens.  Homer  follows  the 
one  method  in  his  Iliad,  and  the  other  in  hi«  OdysFpy.  Virgil  has,  in 
this  respect,  imitated  the  conduct  of  the  Odyssey  ;  Tas«o  that  of  the  Iliad. 
The  chief  advantage  which  arises  from  any  of  the  actors  beini;  employed 
to  relate  part  of  the  story,  is,  that  it  allows  the  poet,  if  he  chooses  it,  to 
open  with  some  interesting  sitUHtion  of  affairs,  informing  us  afterward  of 
what  had  passed  before  that  period  ;  and  gives  him  the  greater  liberty  of 
spreading  out  such  parts  of  the  subject  as  he  is  inclined  to  dwell  npon  in 
person,  and  of  comprehending  the  rest  within  a  short  reciial.  Where 
the  subject  is  of  great  extent,  and  comprehends  the  transactions  of  sevem 
ral  years,  as  in  the  Odyssey  and  the  jEneid,  this  method  therefore  seems 
preferable.  When  the  subject  is  of  smaller  compiiss,  and  shorter  dura- 
tion, as  in  the  Iliad  and  the  Jerijsalem,  the  poet  may,  without  disadvan- 
tage,  relate  the  whole  in  his  own  person,  according  as  is  done  in  both 
these  poems. 

In  the  proposition  of  the  subject,  the  invocation  of  the  muse,  and  other 
ceremonies  of  the  introduction,  poets  may  vary  at  their  pleasure.  It  is 
perfectly  trifling  to  make  these  little  formalities  the  object  of  precise  rule, 
«ny  farther,  than  that  the  subject  of  the  work  should  always  be  clearly 
propot^ed,  and  without  affected  or  unsuitable  pomp.  For,  according  to 
Horace's  noted  rule,  no  introduction  should  ^ver  set  out  too  high,  or  pre- 
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should  not  fulQl  the  expectations  he  has 

in  the  tenor  of  the«nari!&t'Kin  is,  that  it 
enriched  with^H  the  heauti^s  of  poetry. 
Bs  more  strength,  dignity,  and  fire,  than 
)Q  within  which  we  took, for  every  fbing 
tender  in  sentiment,  and  bold  and  lively 
thongh  an  author's  plan  shonld  be  fault- 
conducted,  yet  if  he  bjB  foieble^  or  flat  in 
•nes,  and  deficient  in  poetical  colouring, 
)rnameot8  which  epic  poetry  adipits,  must 
ind.  Nothing  that  is  loose,  ludicrous,  or 
All  the  objects  which  it  presents  ought 
or  pleasing.  Descriptions  of  disgustii^ 
much  as  possible  be  avoided  ;  and  tbere-^ 
in  the  third  book  ,of  the  iEneid,  and  the 
the  second  book  of  Paradise  Lost,  had 
ilebrated  poems.     * 


LECTURE  XLIIL 


HOMER'S  ILIAD  AM)  ODYSSEY— VIRGIL'S  ^^EID. 

.  As  the  epic  poem  is  universally  allowed  to  possess  the  highest  rank 
among  poetical  works,  it  merit«ji  a  particular  discussion.  Having  treated 
of  the  nature  of  this  composition,  and  the  principal  rules  relating  to  it, 
I  proceed  to  make  some  observations  on  the  mos|  distinguished  epic 
poems,  aqcient  and  modern.  ' 

Homer  claims,  on  every  account,  our  first  attention,  as  the  father  not 
only  of  epic  poetry,  but  in  some  measure,  of  poetry  in  general.  Who- 
ever sits  down  to  read  Homer,  must  consider  that  he  is  going  to  read  the 
moat  ancient  book  in  the  world,  next  to  the  Bible.  Without  making 
this  reflection,  he  cannot  enter  into  the  spirit,  nor  relish  the  composi- 
tion of  the  author.  He  is  not  to  look  for  the  correctness  and  elegance 
of  the  Augustan  age.  He  must  divest  himself  of  our  modern  ideas  of 
dignity  and  refinement ;  and  transport  his  imagination  almost  three  thou- 
sand years  back  in  the  history  of  mankind.  What  he  is  to  expect,  is  a 
picture  of  the  ancient  world.  He  must  reckon  upon  finding  characters 
and  manners,  that  retain  a  considerable  tincture  of  the  savage  state  ; 
moral  ideas,  as  yet  imperfectly  formed  ;  and  the  appetites  and  passioait 
of  men  brought  under  none  of  those  restraints,  to  which,  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced state  of  society,  they  are  accustomed  ;  but  bodily  strength, 
prized  as  one  of  the  chief  heroic  endowments;  the  preparing  of  a  meal, 
and  the  appeasing  of  hunger,  described  as  verj  interesting  objects  ; 
and  the  heroes  boasting  of  themselves  openly,  scolding  one  another 
outrageously,  and  glorying,  as  we  should  now  think  very  indecently,  over 
their  fallen  enemies. 

The  opening  of  the  Iliad  possesses  none  of  that  sort  of  dignity  which 
«^modern  looks  for  in  a  great  epic  poem.     It  turns  on  no  higher  subject. 
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than  the  qnarrel  of  two  chieftains  about  a  female  slave.  The  priest  of 
Apollo  beseeches  Agamemnon  to  restore  his  daughter,  who,  in  the  plun- 
der of  a  city,  had  fallen  to  Agamemnon's  share  of  booty.  He  refuses. 
•Apollo,  at  the  prayer  of  his  priest,  sends  a  plague  into  the  Grecian 
camp.  The  augur,  when  consulted,  declares  that  there  is  no  way  af 
•-  appeasing  Apollo,  but  by  restoring  the  daughter  of  his  priest.  Aga- 
memnon is  enraged  at  the  augur :  professes  that  he  likes  his  slave  better 
than  his  wife  Clyteranestra  ;  but  since,  he  must  restore  her  in  order  to 
save  the  army,  insists  to  have  anT)ther  in  her  place  ;  and  pitches  upon 
Briseis,  the  slave  of  Achilles.  Achilles,  as  vVag  to  be  expected,  kindles 
into  a  rage  at  this  demand;  reproaches  him  for  his  rapacity  and  insolence? 
and,  afteijr  giving  hiqi  many  hard  uames,  solemnly 'swears,  that  if  he  is 
to  be  thus  treated  by  the  general,  he  will  withdraw  his  troops^  and  assist 
the  Grecians  no  more  againstthe  Trqjans.  He  i^thdraws  accordingly. 
His  mother,  the  goddess  Thetis,  interests  JufMter  in  his  cause;  who, 
,to  revenge  the  wrong,  which  Achilles  had  suffered,  takes  part  against 
the  Greeks,  and  suffers  them  tofall  into  great  and  long  distress  ;  until . 
Achilles  is  pacided,  and  reconciUatida  brought  about  between  him  an(f 
Agamemnon.^  '     * 

Such  is  the  basis  of  the  whole  action  of  the  Ilia< 
those  "  speciftsa  miracula,"  as  Horace  terms  them,  v 
ordinary  poem  ;  and  which. Jiav«  had  tbcf  power  of  i 
the  nations  of  Europe,  (!uring  every  age,  since,  t 
The  general  adq^iration  commanded  by  a  poetical  ] 

'  ent  from  what  any  one  would  hafeWormed  in  ou 
upon  reflection,  to  be  matter  of  surprise.  For^  be 
genius  can  enrich  and "^  beautify  any  subject  on  whi< 
is  to  be  observed,  tha(t  ancient  manners,  low  much 
diet  our  present  notions  of  dignitj'^and  refinement,  s 
materials  for  poetry,  superior  in  some  respects,  to  t 
Dished  by  a  mor^  polished  8tat6  of  society.  They 
ture  more  open  and  undisguised,  without  an/ of  thi 

^     behaviour  which  now  conceal  men  from  orre  anothc 
scope  to  the  strongest  and  most  impetuous  emofJons 
make  a  better  f^ure  in  description,  than  calm  ami 
They  show  us   our  native  prejudices^  appetites,  a 
themselves  without  contrgl.  *  From  this  state  of  n 
the  ad«ant^e  of  that  strong  and  expressive  style,  whichv  as  1  formerly  • 
observed,  commonly  distinguishes  the  cdmpositionsof  car1y«ages,'we 
have  ground  to  look  for  more  of  the  boldness, 'ease, ^nd  freedom  of  native, 
genius,  in  compositions  of  siyrh  a  period,  than  in  those  of  moret:ivilized 
times.     And,  accordingly,  the  two  great  characters  of  the^iomeric  poe- 
try are,  fire  and  simplicity.*   Let  us  now  proceed  to  lUiike  some  mo/e 
particular  observations  on  the  lliud,  under  tha  Ihree  hemis  offfie  sub- 
ject arfd  action,  the  characters,  and  narration  of  the  poet.     •  .--' 
The  subject  of  4he  Iliad  must  unquestionably  be  adn^itted  to-'be^  ia 
the  main,  happily  chosen.     In  the  days  of  Homer,  no  object  could  be 
more  splendlcl  and  dignified  than  the  Trojan  wai*.     So  great  a  confede- 
racy of  the  Grecian  slates,  under  one  leader  ;  and  the  ten  years'  siege 
which  they  carried  on  against  Troy,  must  have  spread  tar  abroad  thp 
renown  of  many  military  exploits,  and  interested  all  Greece  in  tini  tra- 
ditions eoticeiDiDg  the  herctes  who  had  qiost  emijMittly  signaliiSed  them*  ' 
selves.  ,  Upon  these  traditions,  Homer  gfouivfed  hi^^ioefil;  and  though 
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'  he  lived,  as  is  generally  believed,  only  two  or  three  centuries  after  fhe 

Trojan  war,  yet,  through  the  want  of  written  records,  tradition  roast, 

by  his  time,  have  fallen  into  the  degree  of  obscurity  most  proper  for 

poetry  ;    and  have  left  him  at  fiill  liberty  to  mix  as  much  fable  as  he. 

pleased,  with  the   remains  of  true   history.     He  has  not  chosen,  for 

his  subject,  the  whole  Trojan  war";    but,  with  great  judgment,  he  haa 

selected  one  part  of  it,  the  quarrel  betwixt  Achilles  and  Agamemnon, 

and  the  events  to  which  that  quarrel  gave  the  ;  which,  though  they  take 

up  forty-seven  da^s  only,  yet  included  the  most  interesting,  and   most 

critical  period  of  the  war.     By  this  management,  he  has  given  greater 

!  otherwise   been  an  unconnected  history  of 

ne  herO)  or  prmcipal  character,  Achyies,  who 

'k  ;  and  he  has  shown  the  pemfcious  effect  of 

;d  princes.     At  the  same  iinm,  I  admit  that 

i  his  subjibct  than  Virgil.     The  plan  of  the 

compass,  and  a  more  agreeable  diversity  of 

1  is  almost  entirely  filled  with  battles. 

intion  has  in  every  age  been  given  to  Homer, 

The  prodigious  number  of'  incidents,  of 

livine*  and  human,  with  which  he  abounds ;  the 

ich  he  hps  diversified  his  battles,  in  the  wounds 

ry  pieces  of  almost  all  the  persons  slain,  dis- 

bouAdless.    But  the  praise  of  judgment  is,  ia 

Homer,  than  that  of  ipvention.     His  story  is' 

great,  art.     He  rises  upon  us  gradually  ;  bis 

le  afler  another,  to  be  objects  of  our  attention. 

^e  poein  advances  ;  and  every  thing  is  so  con- 

:hilles,  and  to  render  Him,  as  (he  poet  intend* 

dl  figure. 

er  excels  all  Writers,  is  the  characteristical 
a  rival.  His  lively  and  spirited  exhibition  of 
xharacters,  is,  in  a  great  measure,  owjog  to  his  being  so  dramatic  a 
writer,  abounding  every  where  with  dialogue  and  conversation.  There 
is  much  more  dialogue  in  Hom^r  than  in  Virgil ;  or,  indeed,  than  in  any 
other  poet.  What  Virgil  informs  iis  of  by  two  words  of  nsrratioB,  Hn^ 
mer  brings  about  by  a  speech.  We  may  obs^erve  here,  that  this  method 
of  writing  is  more  ancient  than  the  narrative  manflfer.  Of  this  we  have  a 
clear  proof  in  the  Books  of  the  Old  Testament,  which,  instead  of  narra- 
tioh,  abound  with  speeches,  with  answers  and  replies,  upon  the  most  fa* 
miliar  subjects.  Thus,  in  the  book  of  Genesis':  ^'  Joseph  said  unto  his 
brethren,  Whence  come  ye?  and  they  answered,From  the  land  of  CanaaA 
we  come  to  buy  food.  .And  Joseph  said.  Ye  are  spies  ;  tQ  see  the  na- 
kedness of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they  said  unto  him,  Nay,  my 
lord,  but.to  buy  food  are  thy  servants  come;  we  are  all  one  man'fl  sdhs, 
we  are  true  men,  thy  servants  are  no  spies.  And  he  said  \iuio  them. 
Nay,  but  to  see  the  nakedness  of  the  land  ye  are  come.  And  they  said. 
Thy  servants  are  twelve  brethren,  the  sons  of  one  man  in  the  land -of 
Canaan  :  and  behold,  the  youngest  is  this  day  with  our  father ;  and  one 
is  not.  And  Joseph  said  unto  them.  This  is  it  that  I  spake  unto  ym^ 
saying,  ye  are  spies.  Hereby  ye  shall  be  proved;  by  the  life  of  Pha- 
raoh, ye  shall  not  go  forth  hence,  except  your  youngest  brother  come 
hither,  &c.V  Genesis  xlii.  7 — 16.  Such  a  style  as  this,  is  the  ttiost  aim- 
pie  and  artless  form  of  w/iting ;  and  must,  thoreibf^,  undoubtedly  have 
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been  the  moet  ^cieot.  It  is  copying  directly  £rpm  nature  ;  giving  a 
plain  reheaPBal  of  what  passed,  or  was  supposed  to  pass,  in  conversation 
between  the  persons  of  whom  the  author  treats.  In  progress  of  time, 
when  the  art  of  writing  was  more  studied,  it  was  thought  more  elegant 
to  compress  the  substance  of  conversation  into  short  distinct  narrative, 
made  by  the  poet  or  historian  in  his  own  person :  and  to  reserve  direct 
speeches  for  solemn  occasions  only. 

The  ancient  dramatic  method  which  Homer  practised,  has  some  ad- 
vantages, balanced  with  some  defects.  It  renders  composition  more 
natural  and  animated,  and  more  expressive  of  manners  and  characters ; 
but  withal  less^grave  and  majestic,  and  sometimes  tiresome.  Homer,  it 
must  be  admitted,  has  carried  his  propensity  to  the  making  of  speeches 
too  far ;  and  if  he  be  tedious  any  where,  it  is  in  these ;  some  of  them 
trifling,  and  some  of  them  plainly  unseasonable.  Together  with  the 
;  Greek  vivacity ,  he  leaves  upon  our  minds  some  impression  of  the  Greek 
loquacity  also.  His  speeches,  however,  are,  upon  the  whole,  character- 
'  istic  and  lively  ;  and  to  them  we  owe,  in  a  great  measure,  that  admir- 
able display  which  he  has  given  of  human  nature.  Every  one  who  reads 
him,  becomes  ^miliarly  and  intimately  acquainted  with  his  heroes.  We 
seem  to  have  lived  among  them,  and  to  have  conversed  with  them.  Not 
only  has, he  pursued  the  single  virtue  of  courage,  through  all  its  different 
forms  and  features,  in  his  different  warriors  ;  but  some  more  delicate 
characters,  into  which  courage  either  enters  not  at  all,  or  but  for  an 
inconsiderable  part,  he  has  drawn  with  singdar  art. 

How  finely,  for  instance,  has  he  painted  the  character  of  Helen,  so 
as,  notwithstanding  her  frailly  »and  her  crimes,  to  prevent  her  from  beine 
an  odious  object  I  The  admiration  >vith  which  the  old  generals  behold 
her',  in  the  third  book,  when  she  is  coming  towards  them,  presents  her 
to  us  with  much  dignity.  Her  veiling  herself  and  shedding  tears,  her 
confusion  in  the  presence  of  Priam,  her  grief  and  self-accus^tibns  at  the 
sight  of  Menelaus,  her  upbraiding  Paris  for  his  cowardice,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  her  returning  fondness  for  him,,  exhibit  the  most  striking 
features  of  that  mixed  female  character,  which  we  partly  condemn,  and 
partly  pity.  *  Homer  never  int]^duceq.her  without  making  her  say  some- 
thing to  move  eur  compassion  :  while,  at'the  same  time,  he  takes  care 
tp  contrast  her  character  with  that  of  a  virtuous  matron,  in  the  chaste 
and  tender  Andromache.  "  .,  < 

Paris  himself,  the  author  of  al)  the  mischief,  is  characterized  with  the 
utmost  propriety.  He  is^^as  we  should  expect  him,  a  mixture  of  gal- 
lantly fioid  effeimnacy.  He  retjreats  from  Menelaus,  on  his  first  appear- 
ance ;  but,  immediately  afterward,  ehters  into  single  combat  with  hinu 
He  W  a  great  master  of  civ^ity,  remarkabij  courteous  in  his  speeches^ 
and  receives  all  tha  repcoofs  of  his  brother  Hector  with  modesty  and 
deference.  He  is  describeid  as  a  person  of  elegance  and  taste«  He 
was  the  architect  of  his  own  palace.  He  is,  in  the  sixth  book,  found 
by  Hector,  burorishing  a^d  dressing  up  his  aripour ;  and  issues  forth  to 
battle  with  a  p^uliar  gayety  and  ostentation  of  appearance,  which  is  il- 
lustrated by  on^of  the  fine^  comparisons  in  dl  the  Iliad,  that  of  the 
horse  pi^ncing^o  tbe^ri^r. 

Homer  has  been  blaamd.for  malung  his  hero  Achilles  of  too  brutal 
and  unamiable  a  character.  But  1  am  inclined  to  think,  that  injustice  is 
coHUBonly  done  ta  Aphilles  upon  the  credit  of  two  lines  of  Horace,  who 
has  ceitainly  overloaded  his  character. 

1  i  i 
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Iropiger,  Iracundus,  iaexorabilifl,  acer, 

Jara  negat  sibi  nata  ;  nihil  non  arrogat  armis. 

Achilles  is  passionate,  indeed,  to  a  great  degree  ;  but  he  is  far  from 
beiDg  a  contemner  of  laws  and  justice.  In  the  contest  with  Agamenn- 
noB,  though  he  carries  it  on  with  too  much  beat,  yet  he  has  reason  ok 
his  side*  He  was  notoriously  wronged  ;  but  be  submits,  and  resigns 
Briseis  peaceably,  when  the  heralds  come  to  demand  her ;  only,  he  will 
eight  no  longer  under  the  command  of  a  leader  who  has  affronted  him. 
Besides  bis  vt^onderful  bravery  and  contempt  of  death,  he  has  several 
other  qualities  of  a  hero.  He  is  open  and  sincere.  He  loves  his  sub- 
jects, and  t'espects  the  gods.  He  is  distinguished  by  strong  friendship/ 
and  attachments ;  he  is  throughout,  high  spirited,  gaHant,  and  honour- 
able; and  allowing  for  a  degree  of  ferocity  which  belonged  to  the 
times,  and  enters  into  the  characters  of  most  of  Homer's  heroes,  he  is, 
upon  the  whole  abundantly  Btted  to  raise  high  admiration,  though  not 
pure  esteem. 

Under  the  head  of  characters,  Homer's  gods,  or  his  machinery,  ac- 
cording to  the  critical  term,  con^  undep  consideration.  The  gods  make 
' a g^at  figure  in  the  Iliad:  much  greater  indeed  than  they  do  in  the 
^neid,  or  in  any  other  epic  poem  ;  and  hence,  Homer  has  become  the 
standard  of  poetic  theology.  Concerning  machinery  in  general,  I  de* 
livered  my  sentiments .  in  the  former  lecture.  Concerning  Homer's 
machinerjjT,  in  particular,  we  must  observe,  that  it  was  not  his  own  inven- 
tion. Like  every  other  good  poet,  he  unquestionably  followed  the 
traditions  of  his  country.  The  age  of  the  Trojan  war  approached  to  t&e 
age  of  the  gods  and  demi-gods  in  Greece.  Several  of  the  heroes  con- 
cersed  in  that  war  were  reputed  to  be  the  children  of  these  gods.  Of 
course,  the  traditiebary  tales  relating  to  them,  and  to  the  exploits  of  that 
^ge,  were  blended  with  the  fables  of  the  deitie^.  These  popular  le- 
gends, Homer  ve^  property  adopted  ;  though  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to 
infer  from  this,  that  therefore  poets  aijsing  in  succeeding  ages,  and 
writing  on  quite  different  subjects,  are  obliged  to  follow  the  same  system 
of  QUichinery. 

In  the  hands  of  Hoqier,  it  produces,  on  the  f^hole,  a  noble  effect; 
it  is  always  g^y  and  amusing ;  oAen  lofly  and  ma^ificent.  It  introduces 
into  his  poem  .a  great  number  of  personages,  almost  as  much  distin^ 
gui^hed  by 'characters  as  his  human  actors.  It  diversifies  his  battles 
^eatly,  by  the  intervention  of  the  gods  ;  and  by  frequently  shifting  the 
scene  froB^'eortft  to  heaven,  it  gives  tin  agreeable  relief  to  the  factind,  in 
the  midst  of  so  much  blood  and  8l9ugbter.  Homer's  gods,  it  must  be 
confessed,  though  thev  be  always  lively  and  animated  figures,  ye(  some- 
times want  dignity.  The  conjugal  contentions  between  Juno  and  JopW 
ter,  with  which  hajentertains  us,  and  the  indecent  squabble  he  dl^ribes 
among  the  inferior  deities,  according  as' they  take  different  sidesfwith  the 
contending  parties,  would  be  very  improper  mc^dds  for  any  modem^oet 
to  imitate.  In  apology  for  Homer,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  according  to  the  fables  of  those  days,  the  gods  are  but  one  renaeve 
above  the  ooiHtition  of  mem  They  have  all  the  human^passions.  They 
drink  and  feast,  and  are  vulofetable  like  men  ;  they  have  chUdren  anid 
kinsmen  in  the  opposite  armies ;  and  except  tinit  they^re  imoiortal,  that 
they  have  houses  on  the  top  of  OTympus,  and  wingita  chariots,  in  which 
they  are  often  flying  down  to  earth,  and  then  re^euding,  in  order  to 
feast  on  nectar  and  ambrosia ;  they  ar^  in  truth  no  higher  beings  than 
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*■ 
the  hamaD  heroes,  and  therefore  very  fit  to  take  part  in  their  contentions. 
At  the  same  time,  though  Homer  so  frequently  degrades  his  divinities, 
yet  he  knows  how  to  make  them  appear,  in  some  conjunctures,  with  the 
most  awful  majesty.  Jupiter,  the  father  of  gods  and  men,  is,  for  the 
most  part,  introduced  with  great  dignity  ;  and  several  of  the  most  suh- 
.  lime  conceptions  in  the  Iliad,  are  founded  on  the  appearances  of  Neptune, 
Minerva,  and  Apollo,  on  great  occasions.  - 

With  regard  to  Homer's  style  and  manner  of  writing,  it  is  easy,  natu- 
ral, and,  in  the  highest  degree  animated.  It  will  be  admired  by  such 
only  as  relish  ancient  simplicity,  and  can  make  allowance  for  certain 
negligences  and  repetitions,  which  greater  refinement  in  the  art  of 
writing  has  taught  succeeding,  though  far  inferior,  poets  to  avoid.  For 
Homer  is  the  most  simple  in  nis  style  of  all  the  great  poets,  and  resem- 
bles most  the  style  of  the  poetical  parts  of  the  Old  Testament.  They 
can  have  no  conception  of  his  manner,  who  are  acquainted  with  him  in 
Mr.  Pope's  translation  only.  An  excellent  poetical  performance  that 
translation  is,  and  faithful  in  the  main  to  the  original.  In  some  places, 
it  may  be  thought  to  have  even  improved  Homer.  It  has  certainly  sof- 
tened some  of  his  rudenesses,  and  added  delicacy  and  grace,  to  some  of 
his  sentiments.  But  withal,  it  is  no  other  than  Homer  modernized.  ■  In 
the  midst  of  the  elegance- and  luzuriancy  of  Mr.  Pope's  language,  we 
lose  sight  of  the  old  bard's  simplicity.  I  know  indeed  no  auth<yr,  to 
whom  it  is  more  difficult  to  do  justice  in  a  translation,  than  Homer.  As 
the  plainness  of  his  diction,  were  it  literally  rendered,  would  often  ap- 
pear flat  in  any  modern  language  ;  so,  in  the  midst  of  that  plainness,  and 
not  a  little  heightened  by  it,  there  are  ei^ery  where  breaking  forth  upon 
ns  flashes  of  native  fire,  of  sublimity  and  beauty,  which  hardly  any  lan- 
guage, except  his  own,  conld  preserve.  His  versification  has  been  uni- 
versally acknowledged  to  be  uncommonly  melodious ;  and  to  carry, 
beyond  that  of  any  poet,  a  resemblance  in  the  soond  to  the  sense  and 
meaning.  -        ^ 

In- narration,  Homer  is,  at  all  times,  remarkably  concise,  which  ren- 
ders him  lively  ^nd  agreeable  ;  though  in  his  speeches,  as  I  have  before 
admitted,  sometimes  tedious.  He  is  every  where  descriptive  ;  and  de- 
scriptive by  means  of  those  well-chosen  particulars,  which  form  the 
excellency  of  description.  Virgil  gives  ns  tHe  nod  of  Jupiter  with  great 
magnificence : 

Annuit;  et  totum  luitu  trenuBfecit  Oiympum. 

,  But  Homer,  in  describing  the  same  thing,  gives  us  the  sable  eyebrows 
of  Jupiter  benty  and  his  ambrosial-curls  shaken,  at  the  moment  when  he 
gives  the  nod  ;  and  thereby  renders  the  figure  fiacre  natural  and  lively. 
Whenever  he  seeks  to  draw  our  attention  to  some  interesting  •object,  he 
particularfeeaitso  happily,  as  to  paint  it  in  a  manner  to  our  sighu  The 
shot  of  Paadarus^s  arrow,  which  broke  the  truce  between  the  two 

for  an  instance  :  and 
Andromache,  in  the 
ugal  and  parental  ten- 
er's  helmet  and  crest, 
IS  helmet,  taking  the 
to  the  gods  ;  Andro- 
sure,  and  at  the  same 
is  finely  expressed  in 
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the  original,  form  the  most  natural  and  affecting  picture  that  c^n  poeiibly 
be  imagined. 

Ifi  the  description  of  battles,  Homer  particnlarlj  excels.  He  works 
.  up  the  hurry,  the  terror,  and  confusion  of  them  in  so  masterly  a  manner, 
as  tb  place  the  reader  in  the  very  midst  of  the  engagement.  It  is  here, 
that  the  fire  of  his  genius  is  most  highly  displayed ;  insomuch,  that  Vir- 
gil's battles,  and  indeed  those  of  most  other  poets,  are  cold  and  inaoimaCed 
in  comparison  of  Homer^s. 

With  regard  to  similes,  no  poet  c^ounds  so  much  with  them.  Sevecal 
of  them  are  beyond  doubt  extremely  beautiful :  such  as  those  of  the 
£res  in  the  Trojan  camp  compared  to  the  moon  and  stars  by  night ; 
Paris  going  forth  to  battle,  to  the  war-hor^  prancing  to  the  river ;  and 
Euphorbus  slain,  to  the  flowering  shrub  cut  down  by  a  sudden  blast ; 
all  which  are  among  the  finest  poetical  passages  Uiat  are  any  where  to  be 
found .  I  am  not,  however,  of  opinion,  that  Homer's  comparisons*,  taken 
in  general,  are  bis  greatest  beauties.  They  come  too  thick  upon  u«  ; 
and  often  interrupt  the  train  of  his  narration  or  description.  The 
resemblance  on  which  they  are  founded,  is  sometimes  not  clear ;  and 
the  objects  whence  they  are  taken,  are  too  uniform.  His  lions,  bulls, 
eagles,  and  herds  of  sheep,  recur  too  frequently  ;  and  the  allusione  in 
^ome  of  his  similes,  even  after  the  allowances  that  are  to  be  made  for 
ancient  manners,  must  be  admitted  to  be  debasing.* 

My  observations,  hitherto,  have  been  made  upon  the  IKad  only.  It 
is  necessary  to  take  some  notice  of  the  Odyssey  also.  Longipus's  cntir 
cism  upon  it  is  not  without  tbiindation,  that  Homer  may  ii>  this  poem  be 
compared  to  the  setting  sun,  whose  grandeur  still  remains  without  the 
heat  of  his  meridian  beams.  It  wants  the  vigour  and  sublimity  of  tl^ 
'  Iliad  ;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  possesses  so  many  beauties,  as  to  be  justly 
entitled  to  high  praise.  It  is  9  very  amusing  poem,  and  has  much  greater 
variety  than  the  Iliad  ;  it  contains  many  interesting  stories,  aod  beautifal 
descriptions.  We  see  eveiy  where  the  same  descriptive  and  dramatic 
genius,  and  the  same  fertility  of  invention  that^pears  in  the  other  work. 
It  descends  indeed  from  the  digni^  of  gods^  and  heroes,  and  warlike 
achievements  ;  but  in  recompense,  w^  have  more  pleasing  pictures  of 
ancient  manners.  Instead  of  that  ferocity  which  reigns  in  the  Iliad,  the 
Odyssey  presents  us  tvith  the  most  amiable  images  of  hospi^ity  and 
humaility ;  entertains  us  with  many  a  wonderful  ad  ventre,  and  many  a 

*  The  severest  critic  upon  Homer  in  modern  times,  M.  la  Motte;  adnits  all  tihat 
kis  admirers  arge  for  the  8a|)eriority  of  his  genius  and  talents  as  a  poet :  '<  C*^oit 
«R  g6nle  naturellement  poeliK][ue,  ami  des  fables  et  des  merveilleux,  et  port^  en  06? 
n^ral  k  rimitatiQn,8olt  des  objets  de  la  nature,  soit  des  sentimens  et  des  actions  des 
hommes.  U  avoitresprit  vaste  et  fi^cond ;  plus  elev^  que  d^licat,  plus  naturel  qa'is* 
genieux,  et  plus  amoureui  de  Tabondance  que  «hi  ehoiz. — 11  a  saisi,  par  uae  sui)6- 
riorit^^  dt  goAt,  les  premieres  iddes  de  I'eloquence  dans  toutes  les  genres  f  il  a parli  la 
langage  des  toutes  les  passidns ;  et  il  a  da  moins  ouvertaux  6orivains  qui  doirent  le 
0aivre  une  infinite  de  routes,  qu'il  ne  restoit  plus  qu*a  applanlr.  II  ya  apparence  que 
en^quelques  temps  qu*  Hoin^re  e(it  vecu,  il  edit  6t6  du  moins,  le  plus  grand  Poete  d^ 
son  pals ;  et  a  ne  le  prendre  que  dans  ce  sens,  on  pent  dire,  qu'il  est  le  mattre  di 
eeHa.  m^mef  qui  I'ont  surpass^. — Disconrs'^ur  Hom^re.  Oeuvres  de  In  Motte^  Tonie 
2de.  *  After  tbeae  high  praises  of  the  author,  he  indeed  endeavours  to  bnoe  the  merit 
of  the  Iliad  very  low.  But  his  principal  objections  turn  oq  the  debasing  \dtas  ^^ch 
are  there  given  of  the  gods,  the  gross  characters  and  m liners  of  the  beroesi  ana  Uf 
imperfect  morality  of  the  sentiments ;  which,  as  Voltaire  observet*  is  like  aecm^Bg 
apainter  for  having  drawn  his  igures  in  the  drestf  of  ibe  times,  isomer  paiat^d  bis 
S0ifei«  sath  aa  pofHilar  tradition  then  capresented  them ;  and.  described  sach  charac- 
ters and  seotimeats;  a^  he  found  among  those  with  whom  Jie  livtdi 
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Iaodf€9pe  of  natore  ;  and  instructs  us  by  a  constant  tein  of  morality  and 

▼iftuc,  which  nins  through  the  poem. 

At  th^  same  timft,  there  are  some  defects  which  most  be  acknowledged 
in  the  Odyssey.  Many  scenes  in  it  fall  below  the  majesty  which  we 
naturally  expect  in  an  epic  poem.     The  last  twelve  books,  after  Ulysses 

is  landed  in  Ithaca,  are,  in  several  parts,  tedious  and  languid  ;  and  thou^ 
the  discovery  which  Ulysses  makes  of  himself  to  his  nurse,  Euryclea,  . 
and  bis  interview  with  Penelope  before  she  knows  him,  in  the  nine- 
teenth book,  are  tender  and  affectbg,  yet  the  poet  does  not  seem  happy 
in  the  great  an^oorisis,  or  the  discovery  of  Ulysses  to  Penelope.  She 
is  toa  cautious  and  distrustful,  and  we  are  disappointed  of  the  surprise 
of  joy,  which  we  expecled  on  that  high  occesion. 

After  having  said  so  much  of  the  father  of  epic  poetry,  it  id  now  time 
to  proce^  to  Virgil,  who  has  a  very  marked  character,  quite  distinct 
from  that  of  Homer.  As  the  distinguishing  excellencies  of  the  Iliad  are 
simplicity  and  fire  ;  those  of  the  ^neid  are  elegance  and  tenderness. 
Virgil  is,  beyond  doubt,  less  animated  and  less  sublime  than  Homer ; 
bal  to  counterbalance  this,  be  has  fewer  negligences,  greater  variety, 
and  supports  more  of  a  correct  and  regular  dignity,  tliroughout  his  work. 
When  we  begin  to  read  the  Iliad,  we  find  ourselves  in  the  region  of 
the  most  remote,  and  even  unrefined  antiquity.  When  we  open  the 
£neid,  we  discover  all  the  correctness,  and  the  improvements  of  the  ■ 
Augustan  age.  We  meet  with  no  contentions  of  heroes  about  a  female 
slave  ;  no  violent  scolding,  nor  abusive  language ;  but  the  poem  opens 
with  the  utmost  magnificence  ;  with  Juno,  forming  designs  for  prevent- 
ing ^neas'fl  establishment  in  Italy,  and  Mneas  himself,  presented  ^0  us 
*with  all  bis  fleet  in  the  middle  of  a  storm,  which  is  described  in  the 
highest  style  of  poetry. 

The  subject  of  the  £neid  is  extremely  happy  ;  still  more  so,  ip  my 
opinion,  tban  either  of  Homer's  poems.  As  nothing  could  be  more  no- 
ble ;  nor  carry  olore  of  epic  dignity,  so  nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
and  interesting  to  the  Romto  people^  than  VirgiPs  deriving  the  origin  of 

*  their  state  from  so  famous  a  hero  as  ^neas.  The  object  was  splendid 
in  itself;  it  gave  the  poet  a  theme,  taken  from  the  ancient  traditionary 
history  of  his  own  <:oQatry  ;  it  allowed  httn  to  connect  bis  subject  with 
Bomer's  stories,  and  to  adopt  all  his  mythology ;  it  afibrded  him  the 
#p|N>rtunity  of  freqfuenily  glancing  at  all  ihe  futtre  great  exploits  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  describing  Italy,  and  the  very  territory  of  Rome,  in  its 
ancient  and  fabulous  state.  The  establisiptnent  of  ^neas  constantly 
traversed  bv  Juno,  leads  to  a  great  diversity  of  events,  of  voyages,  ^nd 
WBTS  ;  and  tttrnishes'a  preper  intermixture  of  the  incidents  of  peace  with 

'  martial  exploits..  Upon  Ihe  whole,  I  believe,  there  is  nowhere  to  be 
found  £o  complete  a  model  of  an  epic  fable,  or  story,  as  VirgiPs  ^neidi 
I  see  no  foundation  fhr  the  opinion  entertained  by  some  critics,  thai  the 
iCneid  is  to  be  considered  a^  an  Itllegprical  poem,  which  carries  a  con- 
rflant  refiaxence  to  the  character  ana  reign  of  Augustus  Csesar  ;  or,  that 
Virgirs  mfliUidQaign  in  conpbsihg  the  ^peid,  was  to  reconcile  the  Ro- 
mans to  die  government  of  that  i^ioce,.  who  is  supposed  to  be  shadowed 
out  und^r  the  character  of  ^neas.  yiTgil,*inde^»  like  the  otherpoets 
^  that  afB,  takes,  every -oppoitQaity  which  his  subject  afibrds  him,  of 

*  A%  p^icttlarly  in  that  noted  passage  of  th^  6th  boo|^  t-  Z^l-       • 
^  Hfc  vir,  h$p  est,  tibi  qoem  proautti  ssppins.  andis,  ke. 
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payiog  court  to  Augastiu.  Btit,  to  imagiDe  that  he  carried  a  political 
plan  in  his  view,  through  the  whole  poem,  appears  to  me  no  more  tfaaa 
a  fanciful  refinements  He  hacT  sufficient  motives,  as  a  poet,  to  determine 
him  to  the  choice  of  his  subject,  from  its  being,  in  itself,  both  great  and 
pleasing  :  from  its  being  suited  to  his  genius,  and  its  being  attended  with 
the  peculiar  advantages  which  I  mentioned  above,  fot*  the  full  displ^  of 
poetical  talents. 

Unity  of  action  is  perfectly  preserved  ;  as,  from  beginning  to  end,  on^ 
main  object  is  always  kept  in  view,  the  settlement  of  ^neas  in  Italy 
by  the  order  of  the  gods.  As  the  story  comprehends  the  transactions 
of  several  years,  p^rt  of  the  transactions  are  very  properly  thrown  into 
a  recit^  made  by  the  hero.  The  episodes  are  linked  with  sufficient 
connexion  to  the  main  subject ;  and  the  nodus,  or  intrigue  of  the  poem, 
is,  according  to  the  plan  of  ancient  machinery,  happily  formed.  The 
wrath  of  Juno,  who  opposes  herself  to  the  Trojan  settlement  in  Italy, 
gives  rise  to  all  the  difficulties  which  obstruct  ^neas's  undertaking,  and 
connects  the  human  with  the  celestial  operations,  thfoughout  the  whole 
work.  Hence  arises  the  tempest  which  throws  ^neas  upon  the  shore 
of  Africa ;  the  passion  of  Dido,  who  endeavours  to  detain  him  at  Car- 
thage ;  and  the  efforts  of  Tornus,  who  opposes  him  in  war.  TiU,  at 
last,  upon  a  composition  made  with  Jupiter,  that  the  Trojan  name  shall 
l>e  for  ever  sunk  in  the  Latin,  Juno  foregoes  her  resentment,  and  the 
hero  becomes  victorious. 

In  these  main  points,  Virgil  has  conducted  his  work  with  great  pro- 
priety, and  shown  his  art  ai^  judgment     But  the  admiration  due  to  so 
eminent  a  poet,  must  not  prevent  as  from  remarking  some  other  parti- 
culars in  which  he  has  failed.    First,  there  are  scarce  any  characterr 
marked  in  the  ^naid.    In  thi»  respect  it  is  insipid,  when  compared  to 
the  Iliad,  which  is  full  of  characters  and  life.    Achates,  and  Cloanthus, 
and  Gyas,  and  the  rest  of  the  Trojan  heroes,  who  accompanied  ^neas 
into  Italy,  are  so  many  undistinguialied.  figures,  who  are  in  no  way  oiade 
.  known  to  us,  either  by  any  sentiments  which  they  utter,  or  any  memQra- 
ble  exploits  which  they  perform.    Even  iEneas.  himself  is  not  a  very  • 
interesting  hero.     He  is  described,  indeed,  as  pious  and  bi^ve ;  but  his 
character  is  not  marked  with  any  of  those  strokes  that  toucbthe  heart ; 
it  is  a  sort  of  cold  and  tame  character ;  and  throughout  his  behaviour  to 
Dido,  in  the  fourth  book>  especially  in  the  speech  which  he  n^es  a^ 
she  suspected  his  intention  of  leaving  her,  there  appears  a  certain  hara- 
ness  and  want  of  relenting*  which  is  far  from  rendering  him  amiaVI^^ 
Dido's  own  character  is  by  much  the  best  supported  in  the  whole  i^neid.    . 
The  warmth  of  her  passitms,  the  keenness  of  her  indignation  and  re- 
sentment, and  the  violence  of  her  own  chaiaoter,  exhibit  a  figiire  greatly.  ' 
ipore  animated  than  any  other  which  Virgil  has  drawn.  .. 

Resides  this  defect  of  character  in  the  Mrie\d,  the  disjtribution  and 
management  of  the  subject  are,  in  ^Dam  respects,  exceptionable.  The 
^neid,  it  is  true,  must  be  considered  with  the  indulgence  du^  to  a  woik 
not  thoroughly  completed.  The  six  last  books  ttte  said  a«^  have  re- 
ceived the  finishing  band  of  the  author ;  and  for  this  reason^  be  ordere^ 
by  his  will,  the'iBneid  to  be  committed  to  the-flames.  But  thqugh  thiB 
may  account  for  incorrectness  of  execution;  it  does  not  apologia  ibr  :* 
falling  off  lb  the  subject^  which  seams  to  take  place  in  the  i»tl»r  ^^ 

*  ,  '     '  •       -'•  '  '  - 

,  ^  I^m  fleto  iQ|;eimiit  noidro^  N^m  lamina  flexit  ? 

r^un  lachrymal  victus  dedit  ?  Aut  nis^ralos  ftia«ntei|  est  f    iEa.iv.309» 
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of  the  work.  The  war?  with  the  Latins  are  inferior  in  point  of  dignity, 
to  the  more  interesting  objects  which  had  before  been  presented  to  us, 
in  the  destruction  of  Troy,  the  intr^e  with  Dido,  and  ttie  descent  into 
hell.  And  in  those  Italian  wars,  there  is,  perhaps,  a  more  material  fault 
still,  in  the  conduct  of  the  story.  The  reiider,  as  Voltaire  has  observed, 
is  tempted  to  take  part  with  Tumns  against  ^neas.  Turnus,  a  brave 
young  prince,  in  lore  with  Lavinia,  his  near  relation,  is  destined  for  her 
by  generalconsent,  and  highly  &Toured  by  her  mother.  Lavinia  herself 
discovers  no  reluctance  to  the  match  :  when  there  arrives  a  stranger,  a 
fugitive,  from  a  distant  region,  who  had  never  seen  her,  and  who,' 
founding  a  claim  to  an  establisbaient  in  Italy  upon  oracles  and  prophecies, 
embroils  the  country  in  war,  kills  the  lover  of  Livinia,  and  proves  the 
occasion  of  her  mother's  death.  Such  a  plan  is  not  fortunately  laid, 
for  disposing  us  to  be  favourable  to  the  hero  of  the  poem ;  and  the 
defect' might  have  been  easily  remedied,  by  the  poet's  making  ^neas, 
instead  of  distressing  Lavinia,  deliver  her  from  the  persecution  of  some 
rival  who  was  odious  to  her,  and  to  the  whole  country. 

But,  notwithsunding  these  defects,  which  it  wttB  necessary  to  remark, 
Virgil  possess^!  beauties  which  have  justly  drawn  the  admiration  of 
a^es,  and  which,  to  this  day,  hold  the  balance  in  equilibrium  between  ' 
his  fame,  and  that  of  Homer.  The  principal  and  distinguishing  excel- 
lency of  Virgil,  and  which,  in  my  opinion,  he  possesses  beyond  all  poets^ 
is  tendemesss.  Nature  had  encSowed  him  with  e^iquisite  sensibility  ;  he 
felt  every  affecting  circumstance  in  the  scenes  he  describes ;  and,  by  a 
single  stroke,  he  knows  how  to  reach  the  heart.  This,  in  an  epic  poem, 
is  the  merit  next  to  sublimity  ;  and  puts  it  in  an  author's  power  to  render 
his  composition  extremely  interesting  to  all  readers. 

The  chief  beauty  of  this  kind,  in  the  Iliad,  is,  the  interview  of  Hector 
and  Andromache.  3at,  in  the  ^neid,  there  are  many  such.'  The  se* 
cond  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  itiasterpieces  that  ever  was  executed  by 
any  hand ;  and  Virgil  seems  to  have  put  forth  there  the  whole  strength 
of  his  genius,  as  the  subject  afforded  a  variety  of  scenes,  both  of  the 
awful  and  tender  kind.  The  images  of  horror,  presented  by  a  city 
burned  and  sacked  in  the  night,  are  finely  mixed  with  pathetic  and  affect- 
ihg  incidents.  Nothing,  in  any  poet,  is  more  t>eautifuUy  described  than 
the  death  of  old  Priam  ;  and  the  family-pieces  of  £neas^  Anchises,  and . 
Creusa,  are  as  teller  as  can  be  conceived.  .  In  inai^  passages  of  the 
JSneid,  the  same  patbetiespirit  shines  ;  and  they  have  been  alwajp  the 
favourite  passages  in  that  wcn'k.  The  fourth  boo^  Ss^r  instance,  relating 
the  unhappy  passion  and  death  orDido^  has  been  always  «K)8t  justly 

.  admired,  and  aboundrwith  beauties  of  the  higheat.kind.  The  mterview 
of  ^nearwith  Andromaohe  and  Helenus,  iatfie  third  book  f  the  episodes 
of  PaHasand  ^vander,of  Nisus  and  Euryalus,  of  Lausus  and  Mezentius> 
A  the  Italian  wars,  are  all  striking  instances  of  the  paet's  power  of 
raising  the  tender  emofions.  ..For  we  most  observe,  that  though  the. 
£neil  be  ah  unequal  poem,  and,  in  some  pla€es,  languid,  yet  there  aae 
beauties  scattered  thvough  it  alL^  and  not  a  few,  eVen  inihe  last  six  books* 
The  best  and  n)ost  finisheid  books,  upon  the  whoie,  are,  the  first,  the 
second,  the  feurth,  the  sixth,  the  seventh,  the, eighth,  and  the  twelfth. 

<  Virgil's  battles  are  far  inferior  to  Honker's  in  pointjof  fit e  and  subli-, 
mity :'  but  there.is  one  important  episode^  the  descent  into  hell,  b  which 
he  has  outdone  Homer  in  the  Odyssey,  by  many  degrees.  There  is 
nothing  ia  dl  antiquity  equal,  in  ita  *kind,  to  the  sktfa  book  of  the 
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^nek).  The  scenery,  and  the  objects,  are  great  and  striking  ;  and  fill 
the  mind  with  that  solemn  awe,  which  was  to  be  expected  from  a  view 
of  the  invisible  world.  There  fqds  through  the  whole  description,  a 
certain  philosophical  sublime  ;  which  VirgiPd  Platonic  genius,  and  the 
enkrged  ideas  of  the  Augustan  age,  enabled  hhn  to  'support  with  a  de- 
gree of  majesty,  far  beyond  what  the  rude  ideas  of  Homer's  age  suffered 
him  to  attain.  With  regard  to  the  sweetness  and  beauty  of  VirgiPs 
numbers,  throughout  his  whole  works,  they  are  so  well  knowii,  that  it 
were  needless  to  enlarge  in  the  praise  of  them. 

Upon  the  whole,  as  to  the  comparative  merit  of  these  two  great 
princes  of  epic  poetry.  Homer  ^od  Virgil,  the  former  mast,  undoubtedly, 
be  admitted  to  be  the  greater  genius  ;  the  latter  to  be  the  more  correct 
writer.  Homer  was  an  original  in  his  art,  and  discovers  both  the 
beauties  and  the  defects  whkh  are  to  be  e^p^cted  in  an  originaT  au- 
thor, compared  with  those  who  succeed  hijn;  more  boldness,  more 
nature  and  ease,  more  sublimity  and  foi^ce ;  but  greater  irregularities 
and  negligences  in  composition.  Virgil  has,  all  along,  kept  his  eye  upon 
Hcfmer  ;  in  many  places,  he  has  not  so  much  imitated,  as  he  has  literally 
translated  him.  The  description  of  the  storm,  for  instancy,  in  the  first 
iEneid,  and  £neas's  speech  upon  that  occasion,  are  translations  from  tbe 
fiAh  book  of  the  Odyssey  ;  not  to  mention  almost  all  the  similes  of 
Virgil,  which  are  no  other  than  copies  of  those  of  Homer.  The  pre- 
embence  in  invention,  therefore,  must,  beyond  doubt,  be  ascribed  to 
Homer.  As  to  the  pre-eminence  in  judgment,  though  mai^^  critics 
incline  to  give  it  to  VirgiU  yet  in  my  opinion,  it  hangs  doubtfiil.  In 
Homer,  we  discern  all  tbe  Greek  vivacity ;  in  Virgil,  all  the  Roman 
stateliness.  Homer's  imagination  is  by  much  the  most  rich  and  copious ; 
Virgil's  the  most  chaste  and  correct.  The  strength  of  the  former  lies, 
in  his  power  of  warming  the  fancy  ;  that  of  the  latter,  in  his  power  of 
touching  the  heart.  Homer's  style  is  more  simple  and  animated ;  Virgil^s 
mo^e  elegant  and  uniform.  The  first  has,  on  many  occasions,  a  sublimity 
to  which  the  latter  never  attains  ;  Nt  the  latter,  in  return,  never  8ink# 
below  a  certain  degree  of  epic  dignity,  which  cannot  so  clearly  be  pro- 
nounced of  the  former.  Not,  however,  to  detract  from  the  admiratioo 
'  due  lo  both  these  great  poets,  most  of  Hbmer's  defects  may  reasonably 
be  imputed,  not  to  his  genius,  but  to  the  manners  of  the  age  in  .which  he 
lived  ;  and  for  the  feeble  passages  of  the  ^neid,  thi^excuse  onght  to  be 
admitted j  that  the  Mneid  #as  lefl  an  unfinished  work. 


LECTURE  XLIV. 


LUCAN'S  PHARSALTA— TASSO'S  JERUSALEM— CAMOENS'S  LUSIAD— 
FENELON*S  TEL  EM  AC  HUS— VOLTAIRE'S  HENRIADE— MILTON*S  Pj^ 
RADISE  LOST. 

After  Homer  and  Virgil,  the  next  great  epic  poet  of  imcient  timefl, 
who  presentiT  himself,  is  Lucan.  He  is  a  poet  who  deserves  our  atten- 
tion, on  account  of  a  very  peculiar  mixture  of  great  beauties  with  greet 
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faiikf.  Though  his  Pharsalia  discover  too  litlle  inyeDtion,  and  b4 
condacted  jn  too  historical  a  manner,  to  be  acconoted  a  perfect  regular 
epic  poem,  yet  it  were  the  mere  squeamishness  of  criticism  to  exclude 
h  from  the  epic  class.  The  boundaries,  as  1  formerly  remarked,  are 
far  from  being  ascertained  by  any  sucli  precise  limit,  that  we  must  rel\ise 
the  epic  name  to  a  poem,  which  treats  of  great  and  heroic  adventures^ 
because  it  if  not  exactly  ^conformable  to  the  plans  of  Homer  and  Virgil. 
The  subject  of  the.Pharsalia  carries,  undoubtedly,  all  the  epic  gran- 
deur and  dignify ;  neither  does  it  want  unity  of  dbiject,  viz,  the 
triumph  of  Caesar  over  the  Roman  liberty.  A«i  it  statpds  at  present,  ii»> 
indeed,  brought  to  no  proper  close.  But  either  tiane  has  deprived  us 
of  the  last  books,  or  it  has  been  left  by  the  author  an  incomplete  work. 
Though  Lucan's  subject  be  abundantly  heroic,  yet  I  caiSnot  reckon 
him  happy  in  the  choice  of  it.  It  has  two  defects.  The  one  is,  that 
civil  wars,  especially  when  as  fierce  and  cruel  as  those  of  the  Romans, 
present  too  many  shocking  objects  to  be  fit  for  epic  poetry,  and  ghre 
odious  and  disgusting  views  of  human  nature.  Gallant  and  hOnourabltt 
achievements  furnish  a  more  proper  theme  for  the  epic  muse.  But 
Lucan's  genius,  it  must  be  confessed,  seems  to  delight  in  sapoge  scenes  ; 
he  dwells  upon  them  too  much  ;  and  not  content  with  thode  which  his 
subject  naturally  furnished,  he  goes  out  of  his  way  to  introduce  a  long 
episode  of  Marius  and  SyHa^s  proscriptions,  which  abounds  witb  all  the 
forms  of  atrocious  crueky. 

The  other  defect  of  Lucau's  subject  is,  its  being  too  near  the  times  in 
which  he' lived.  This  is  a  cii^mstance,  as  I  obMvved  in  a  former  lec- 
ture, always  unfortunate  for  a  poet ;  as  it  deprives  him  of  the'Bssistaate 
of  fiction  and  machinery  ;  and  thereby  renders  his  work  less  splendid  and 
amusing.  Lucan  has  submitted  to  this  disadvantage  of  his  subject ;  and 
in  doing  so,  he  has  acted  with  more  propriety,  th«n  if  he  had  made  an 
unseasonable  attempt  to  embeilish  it  with  machinery  ;  for  the  fables  of 
the  gods  would  have  made  a  very  unBatural  mixture  with  the  exploits 
of  Caesar  and  Pompey  ;  and  instead  of  raisiag,  would  have  diminished 
the  dignity  of  such  recent,  and  well-known  facts. 

With  regard  to  characters,  Lucan  draws  them  with  spirit,  and  with 
force.  But  though  Pompey  be  his  professed  hero,  he  does  not  succeed 
in  interesting  us  much  in  his  favour.  Pompey  is  not  made  to  possess 
any  high  distinction,  either  for  magnanimity  in  sentiment,  or  bravery  in 
action  ;  but  On  the  contrary,  is  always  eclipsed  by  the  superior  abilities 
of  Caesar.  Cato  is,  in  truth,  Lucan's  favourite  character  ;  and  where- 
ver he  introduces  him,  he  appears  to  rise  above  himself.  Some  of  thd 
noblest  and  most  conspicuous  passjiges  in  the  work,  are  such  as-relate  to 
Cato  ;  either  speeches  put  into  his  mouth,  or  descriptions  of  his  beha^ 
viour.  His  speech,  in  particular,  to  I>abienus,  who  ui^d  him  to  inquire 
at  the  oracle  of  Jupiter  Ammon,  concerning  the  issue  of  the  war  [book 
ix.  564,]  deserves  to  be  remarked,  as  equal,  for  moral  suVtimity,  to  any 
thing  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  antiquity. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  our  author  has  attached  himself  too 
much  to  chronological  order.  This  renders  the  thread  of  his  narration 
broken  and  interrupted,  and  makes  him  hurry  as  too  often  from  place 
to  place.  He  is  too  digressive  also  f  frequently  turning  aside  from  his 
subject,  to  give  us,  sometimes,  geographical  descriptions  of  a  country  : 
sometimes  philosophical  disquisitions   concerning  natural  objects ;    as 

K  Ic  k  . 
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coDcevDiDg  the  AfricaQ  serpents  in  the  niath  book,  and  the  sources  of  the 
Nile  ia  the  tenth. 

There  are,  in  the  Pharealia,  several  very  poetical  and  spirited  de- 
scriptions; But  the  author's  chief  strength  does  not  lie  either  in  narra- 
tion or  description.  His  narration  is  often  dry  and  harsh  ;  his  descrip- 
tions are  ofleo  over-wrought, and  employ e<^  too  upon  disagreeable  ohjects. 
His  principal  merit  consists  in  \m  sentiments,  which  are  genendly  nohle 
and  striking,  and  expressed  in  that  glowing  and  ardent  manner,,  which 
peculiady  distinguishes  him.  Lucan  is  the  most  philosophical  and  the 
moftt  public-spirtted  poet  of  all  antiquity.  He  was  the.  nephew  of  the 
famous  Seneca,  the  philosopher  ;  was  himself  a  stoic  ;  and  the  spirit 
of  that  philosophy  breathes  throughout  his  poem.  We  must  ohserve 
too,  that  he  is  the  only  ancient  epic  poet  whom  the  suhject  of  his  poem 
really  and  deeply  interested.  lAican  recounted  no  fiction.  He  was  a 
Roman,  and  had  felt  all  the  direful  effects  of  the  Roman  civil  wars,  and 
of  that  severe  despotism  which  succeeded  the  loss  of  liberty.  His  high 
.and  bold  spirit  made  him  enter  deeply  into  his  subject,  and  kindle,  od 
fiiany  occasions,  into  the  most  real  warmth.  Hence  he  abounds  in  excla- 
mations andi  apostrophes,  which  are,  almost  always,  well-timed,  and 
supported  with  a  vivacity  and  fire  that  do  him  no  small  honour. 

But  it  is  the  fate  of  this  poet,  that  bis  beauties  can  never  be  mentioued 
without  their  su^esting  his  blemishes  also.^  As  his  principid  excellency 
is  a  lively  and  glowing  genius,  which  appears,  sometimes  in  bis  descrip- 
tions, and  very  often  in  his  sentiments,  his  great  defect  in  both  is,  wan  t 
of  moderation.  He  carries  every  thii^  to  an  extreme.  He  knows  not 
wfa^e  to  fitop.  From  an  effort  to  aggrandize  his  objects,  he  becomes 
tumid  and  unnatural ;  and  it  frequently  happens,  that  where  the  second 
line  of  one  of  bis  descriptions  is  sublime,  the  third,  in  which  he  meant  to 
rise  stiM  higher,  is  perfectly  bombast.  Lucan  lived  in  an  age  when  the 
scboc^  of  the  declaimers  had  begun  to  corrupt  the  eloquence  and  taste 
of  Rome.  He  was  not  free  from  the  infection  ;  and  too  often,'  instead  of 
showing  the  genius  of  the  poet,  bietrays  the  spirit  of  the  declaimer. 

On  the  whole,  however,  he  is  an  author  of  lively  and  original  genius. 
His  sentiments  are  so  high,  and  his  fire,  on  occaisions,  so  great,  as  to  atone 
for  many  of  his  defects ;  and  passages  may  be  produced  from  him, 
which  are  inferior  to  none  in  any  poet  whatever.  The  characters,  for 
instance,  which  he  draws  of  Fompey  and  Casar  in  the  first  book,  are 
masterly  ;  anci  the  comparison  of  Pompey  to  the  aged  decaying  oak,  i& 
highly  poetical : 


,  ■tetos  populariUis  aarrs 
Impelli^plausuque,  sui  gaadere  theatri ; 
IVec  reparare  novas  vires,  multumque  priori 
Credere  fortunse ;  stat  mngni  nominis  juiubr^e, 
Qaalis  frugifero  querous  sublinois  in  agro, 
Kxavias  veteres  popuii,  sacrataque  gesians 
Dooa  ducuTD  ',  nee  jam  validis  radicibiu  faeerens, 
Fondere  fixa  suo  esi ;  nodosqiie  per  aera  tamos 
Effundens,  trunco,  non  froocubus,  efficit  umbraiu. 
At  quamvifl  primo  nutet  casura  sab  Euro, 
F.t  ctrcam  sylv®  htmo  se  robore  tollaat. 
Sola  tamen  coUtur.    Sed  non  in  Oesare  tantiim 
iNeaiea  erat,  nee  fama  ducis ;  sed  nescia  virtus 
Stare  loco ;  solueque  pudor  non  vincere  bello ; 
Acerei  iodomitus.*-— —  L.  f.  32. 

With  gifts  and  liberal  bounty  sought  for  famr, 
And  iov'd  to  h«irthe  vulgar  shout  his  name  ; 
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But  when  we  conaider  the  whole  execution  of  his  poem,  we  tre  oUiged 
to  pronounce,  that  his  poetical  fire  was  not  under  the  government  of 
either  sound  judgment  or  correct  faste.  His  genius  had  strength,  hut 
not  tenderness  ;  nothing  of  what  might  he  called  amcenity ,  or  sweetness. 
In  his  style,  there  is  abundance  of  force  ;  but  a  mixture  of  harshness, 
and  frequently  of  obscurity,  occasioned  by  his  desire  of  expressing  hkn* 
self  in  a  pointed  and  unusual  manner.  Compared  with  Virgil,  1^  may 
be  allowed  to  have  more  fire  and  higher  sentiments,  but  in  every  thing 
else,  falls  infinitely  below  him,  particularly  in  purity,  elegance,  and 
tenderness. 

As  Statius,  and  Silius  italicus,  though  thej  be  poets  of  the  epic  class^ 
are  too  inconsiderable  for  particular  criticism,  I  proceed  next  to  Tasso, 
the  most  distinguished  epic  poet  in  modem  ages. 

His  Jerusalem  Delivered^  was  published  in  the  year  1574.  It  is  a 
poem  regularly  and  strictly  epic  in  its  whole  construction  ;  and  adorned 
with  all  the  beauties  that  belong  to  that  species  of  composition.  The 
subject  is,  the  Recovery  of  Jerusalem  from  the  Infidels,  by  the  united 
powers  of  Christendom  ;  which,  in  itself,  and  more  espccially*according 
to  the  ideas  of  Tassq's'age,  was  a  splendid,  venerable,  and  heroic  en- 
terprise. The  opposition  of  .the  Christians  to  the  Saracens  fymos  aa 
interesting  contrast.  The  subject  produces  none  of  those  fierce  and 
shocking  scenes  of  civil  discord,  which  hurt  the  mind  in  Lucan,  but 
exhibits  the  efforts  of  zeal  and  bravery,  fii9pired  by  an  honourable 
object.  The  share  which  religion  possesses  in  the  enterprise  both  tends 
to  render  it  more  august,  and  opens  a  natural  field  for  machinery  and 
flublime  description.  The  action  too  hes  m  a  country,  and  at  a  period  of 
time,  sufficiently  remote  to  allow  an  intermixture  of  fabulous  tradition 
and  fiction  with  true  history. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  story,  Tasfio  has  shown  a  rich  and  fertile 
Hivention,  which,  in  a  poet>  is  a  capital  quality.     He  is  fall  of  events  ; 

In  his  owu  theatre  rejoic'd  to  sit, 
Araidst  the  Boisy  praises  o(the  pit.  # 

Careless  of  fotiire  UtaCbat  might  betide, 
^o  aid  he  soaght  to  prop  his  falling  sfde, 
But  on  his  former  fbrtui^  much  relied. 
Still  seem'd  he  topoisess,aiid  fill  his  place  ; 
But  stood  the  shadow  of  what  once  he  wtu. 
So,  in  the  field  with  Ceres'  bounty  spread, 
IJprean  some  aneient  oak  his  rev'rend  head  :' 
Cbaplels,  and  sacred  gifts  his  boughs  adorit, 
And  spoils  of  war  by  mighty  heroes  Worn^; 
fiut  the  first  vigour  of  hie  root  now  gone, 
He  stands  dependent  on  his  weight  aJone  > 
Ali  bare  his  naked  branches  are  displayed. 
And  with  his  letffless  trunk  he  forma  a  shade. 
Tet  though  the  winds  his  rain  daily  threat, 
As  every  olast  would  heave  bim  from  his  seat ; 
t  Though  thousand  fairer  trees  the  field  applies, 

That  rich  in  youthful  verdure  round  him  rise, 
Kii*d  in  Ws  ancient  seat,  he  yields  to  none, 
And  wears  the  honours  of  the  grove  alone. 
Bnl  Ceesar's  greatness^  and  his  strength  wm  more, 
Than  past  renown  and  antiquated  power ; 
Twas  not  the  fame  of  what  he  once  had  been, 
Or  talcs  in  old  recofd«-or  annals  seen  ; 
But  'twas  a  valour^  restlesa,  tmconfin'd, 
Which  no  success  could  state,  nor  limits  bind  : 
Twas  shame,  a  soldier's  shame,  untaught  to  yields 
That  blufh'd  for  nothing  but  an  ill-fbtight  field.  RowR. 
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;iDd  th^e  too,  abandantly  Taridns,  and  diversified  in  ibeir  kind.  He 
never  allows  us  to  be  tired  by  mere  war  and  fighting,  lie  frequently 
ebifts  tile  scene ;  and,  from  camps  and  battles,  transports  us  lo  more 
pleasing  objects.  Sometimes  the  solemnities  of  religion  ;  sometimes 
tbe  inttigoes  of  love  ;  at  other  times,  the  adventures  of  a  journey ,  or 
even  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  relieve  and  entertain  tbe  reader.  At 
the  same  time,  the  whole  work  is  artfully  connected,  and  while  there  i^ 
much  variety  in  the  parts,  there  is  perfect  unity  in  the  plan.  The  re- 
covery of  Jerusalem  is^  Itoe  object  kept  in  view  through  the  whole,  and 
ivith  it  the  poem  closes.  AW  the  episodes,  if  we  except  that  of  Oltndo 
and  Sopbronin,  in  the  second  book,  on  which  I  formerly  passed  a  censure,, 
are  sufficiently  related  to  the  mnin  subject  of  the  poem. 

The  poem  is  enlivened  with  a  variety  of  characters,  and  those  too 
both  clearly  marked  and  well  supported.  Godfrey,  the  leader  of  the 
enterprise,  prudent,  moderate,  hrave  ;  Tancred,  amorous,  generous, 
and  gallant,  and  well  contrasted  with  the  fierce  and  brutal  Argantes  ; 
Kinaldo,  (who  is  properly  the  hero  of  the  poem,  and  is  in  part  copied 
after  Hom^s  Achilles)  passionrtte  and  resentful,  seduced  by  the  allure- 
ments of  Armida  ;  but  a  personage,  on  tbe  whole,  of  much  zeal,  honour, 
and  bevoism.  The  brave  and  high  minded  Solyman,  the  tender  Erminia, 
the  artful  and  violent  Armida,  the  masculine  Clorinda — are  all  of  them 
well  drawn  and  animated  figures.  In  tbe  charactcristical  part,  Tasso  is 
indeed  remarkably  dii-tingutthed  ;  he  is,  in  this  respect,  superior  to 
Virgil ;  and  yields  to  no  poet,  except  Homer. 

He  abounds  very  much  with  machinery  ;  and  in  this  part  of  tbe  work; 
his  merit  is  more  dubious.  Wherever  celesti'al  beings  ere  made  to 
interpose,  his  machhsery  is  noble.  God  looking  down  upon  the  hosts, 
and,  on  difierent  occasions,  sending  an  an<;el  to  check  the  Pagans,  and 
to  rebuke  the  evil  spirits,  produced  a  sublime  efiecti,  The  description 
of  hell  too,  with  the  appearance  and  speech  of  Satan,  in  the  begiontng 
of  the  4th  book,  is  extremely  striking  ;  and  plainly  has  been  imitated 
by  Milton,  though  he  roust  be  allowed  to  hnr^  improved  upon  it.  But 
the  devils,  the  enchanters,  and  the  conjurors,  act  too  great  a  partthro^h* 
out  Tasso's  poem  ;  and  form  a  sort  of  dark  and  gloomy  machinery,  not 
pleasing  to  the  imagination.  The  enchanted  wood,  on  which  the  nodus, 
or  intrigue  of  tbe  poem,  is  made  in  a  great  measure  to  depend ;  the 
messengers  sent  in  quest  of  Rioaldo,  in  order  that  he  may  b^eak  the 
charm ;  their  being,  conducted  by  a  hermit  to  a  cave  in  the  centre  of 
the  earth  ;  the  wonderful  voyage  which  they  make  to  the  fortune^ 
islands,  and  their  recovering  Rinaldo  from  the  charms  of  Armida  and 
voluptuousness  ;  are  scenes  which,  thongh  vory  amusing,  and  described 
with  the  highest  beauty  of  poetry,  yet  must  be  confessed  to  carry  the 
marvellous  to  a  degree  of  extravag:u)ce. 

In  general,  that  for  which  Tasso  is  most  liable  to  censure,  is  a  certain 
romantic  vein,  which  runs  through  many  of  the  adventures  and  incideots 
of  his  poem.  The  objects  which  he  presents  to  us^re  always  great ; 
but,  sometimes,  top  remote  from  probability.  He  retains  somewhat  eif 
the  taste  of  his  age,  which  was  not  reclaimed  from  an  extravagant  admi- 
ration of  the  stories  of  knight-errantry  ;  stories,  which  the  wild,  but 
rich  and  agreeable  imagination  of  Ario#to»had  raised  into  firesh  reputation. 
In  apology,  however^  for  Tasso,  it  may  be  said,  that  he  is  not  more 
marvellous  and  romantic  than  either  Homer  or  Virgil.  All  the  differ- 
ence is^  that  in  the  one  we  find  the  romance  of  paganism,  in  tbe  olber^ 
that  of  chivalrv. 
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With  all  the  beauties  of  description,  an(J  of  poetical  st^le,  Tasso  re- 
markably abounds.  Both  his  descriptions,  and  his  style,  are  much 
diversified,  and  well  suited  to  each  other.  In  describing  magniiirent  ob- 
jects, his  style  is  firm  and  majestic  ;  when  he  descends  to  gay  and  pleas- 
ing ones,  such  as  Erminia's  pastoral  retreat  in  the  seventh  book,  and 
(he  arts  and  beauty  of  Armida  in  the  fourth  book,  it  is  soft  and  insinuate 
ing.  Both  those  descriptions,  which  1  have  mentioned,  are  exquisite  in 
their  kind.  His  battles  are  animated,  and  very  properly  varied  in  the 
incidents,  inferior  however  to  Homer's  in  point  of  spirit  and  fire. 

In  his  sentiments,  Tasso  is  not  so  happy  as  in  his  descriptions.  It  is 
indeed  rather  by  actions,  characters,  and  descriptions,  that  he  interests 
us,  than  by  the  sentimental  part  of  the  work.  He  is  far  inferior  to  Vir- 
gil in  tenderness.  When  he  aims  at  being  pathetic  and  sentimental  in 
his  speeches,  he  is  apt  to  become  artificial  and  strained. 

With  regard  to  points  and  conceits,  with  which  he  has  often  been  re- 
proached, the  censure  has  been  carried  too  far.  AHectation  is  by  no 
means  the  general  character  of  Tasso's  manner^  which,  upon  the  whole, 
is  masculine,  strong,  and  correct.  On  some  occasions,  indeed,  espedaUy 
as  I  just  now  observed,  when  he  seeks  to  be  tender,  he  degenerates  into 
forced  and  unnatural  ideas  ;  but  these  are  far  from  being  so  frequent  or 
common  as  has  been  supposed.  Threescore  or  fowscore  lines  re- 
trenched from  the  poem,  would  fully  clear  it,  1  am  persuaded,  of  all  soch 
exceptionable  passages. 

With  Boileau,  Dacier,  anci  the  other  Freoch  critics,  of  the  last  age, 
the  humour  prevailed  of  decrying  Tasso  ;  and  passed  from  them  tm 
some  of  the  £)ng]ish  writers.  But  one  would  be  apt  to  imagkie,  they 
were  not  much  acquainted  with  Tasso  ;  or  at  least  they  oiust  have  read 
him  under  the  influence  of  strong  prejudices.  For  to  me  it  appears 
clear,  that  the  Jerusalem  is,  in  rank  and  dignity,  the  third  regular  epic 
poem  in  the  world  ;  and  comes  next  to  the  lli^id  and  iBneid. 

Tasso  may  be  justly  held  mferior  to  Homer,  in  simplicity  and  in  fire  ; 
to  Virgil,  in  tenderness  ;  to  Milton,  in  daring  sublimity  of  genius  ;  but 
to  no  other  he  yields  in  any  poetical  talents  ;  and  for  fertility  of  inven- 
tion, vtt'iety  of  incidents,  expression  of  characters,  richness  of  descrip- 
tion, and  beauty  of  style,  I  know  no  poet,  except  the  three  just  named, 
that  can  be  compared  to  him, 

Ariosto,  the  great  rival  of  Tasso  in  Italian  poetry,  cannot,  with  any 
propriety,  be  classed  among  the  epic  writers.  The  fundamental  rule 
of  epic  composition  is,  to  recount  a  heroic  enterprise,  and  to  form  it 
into  a  regular  story.  Though  there  is  a  sort  of  unity  end  connexion  in 
the  plan  of  Orlaoio  Furioso,  yet  iastead  of  rendering  this  apparent  to 
the  reader,  it  seems  to  have  been  theauthor^s  intention  to  keep  it  out  of 
view,  by  the  desultory  manner  in  which  the  poem  is  cJtrried  on,  and  (he 
perpetual  interruptions  of  the  several  stories  before  they  are  finished. 
Ariosto  appears  to  have  despised  all  regularity  of  plan,  and  te  bave  cho- 
sen to  give  loose  reins  to  a  copious  and  rich,  bnt  extravagant  fancy.  At 
the  same  time,  there  is  so  OHieh  epic  matter  ia  the  Orlan^  Furteto,  that 
it  would  be  improper  to  pass  it  by  without  some  notice.  It  unites  indeed 
all  sorts  of  poetry  ;  sometimes  comic  and  siitiric  ;  sometimes  light  and 
licentious ;  at  other  times,  highly  heroic,  descriptive,  and  tender.  What- 
ever strain  the  poet  assumes,  he  excels  in  it.  He  is  alwa/s  master  of 
his  subject ;  seems  to  play  himself  with  it ;  and  leaves  us  sometime^ 
jit  a  loss  to  know  whether  he  be  serious,  or  in  jest.     He  is  seldom 
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dramatic ;  sometimes,  but  not  often,  seatimental ;  bat  in  narration 
and  description,  perhaps  no  poet  ever  went  beyond  him.  He  makes 
every  scene  which  he  describes,  and  every  event  which  he  relates,  pass 
before  our  eyes;  and  in  his  selection  of  circumstances,  is  eminently 
pictnresqne.  His  style  is  much  varied,  always  soited  to  the  sabject, 
and  adorned  with  a  remarkably  smooth  and  melodioas  versification. 

As  the  Italians  make  their  boast  of  Tasso,  so  do  the  Portnguese  of  Ca- 
moens ;  who  was  nearly  cotemporarv  with  Tesso,  but  whose  poem  was 
published  before  the  Jerusalem.  The  subject  of  it  is  the  first  discove- 
ry of  the  East  Indies  by  Vasco  de  Gama  ;  an  enterprise  splendid  in  its 
nature,  and  extremely  interesting  to  the  countrymen  ofCamoens,  as  it  laid 
the  foundation  of  their  future  wealth  and  consideration  in  Europe.  The 
poem  opens  with  Vasco  and  his  fleet  appearing  on  the  ocean,  between 
the  island  of  Madagascar,  and  the  coast  of  Ethiopia.  After  various 
attempts  to  land  on  that  coast,  they  are  at  last  hospitably  received  in  the 
kingdom  of  Melinda.  Vasco,  at  the  desire  of  the  king,  gives  him  an  ac- 
count of  Europe,  recites  a  poetical  history  of  Portugal,;and  relates  all  the 
adventures  of  the  voyage,  which  had  preceded  the  opening  of  the 
poem.  This  recital  takes  up  three  cantos  or  books.  It  is  well  ima- 
gined ;  contains  a  great  many  poetical  beauties  ;  and  has  no  defect,  ex- 
cept that  Vasco  makes  an  unseasonable  display  of  learning  to  the  African 
Prince,  in  frequent  allusions  to  the  Greek  and  Roman  histories.  Vasco 
-  and  his  countrymen  afterward  set  forth  to  pursue  their  voyage.  The 
fltorms  and  distresses  which  they  encounter ;  their  arrival  at  Calecuton 
the  Malabar  coast ;  their  reception  and  adventures  in  that  country,  and 
at  last  their  return  homewards,  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  poem. 

The  whole  work  is  conducted  according  to  the  epic  plan.  Both  the 
subject  and  the  incidents  are  magnificent ;  and,  joined  with  some  wild- 
oess  and  irregularity,  there  appear  in  the  execution  much  poetic  spirit, 
strong  &icy,  and  bold  description  ;  as  far  as  I  can  judge  from  transla- 
tions*, without  any  knowledge  of  the  original.  There  is  no  attempt  to- 
wards painting  characters  in  the  poem ;  Vasco  is  the  hero,  and  the  only 
personage  indeed  that  makes  any  figure. 

The  machinery  of  the  Lusiad  is  perfectly  extravagant ;  not  ooly  ts 
it  formed  of  a  singular  mixture  of  Christian  ideas,  and  Pagan  oiytholo- 
gy ;  but  it  is  so  conducted,  that  the  Pagan  gods  appear  to  be  the  true 
deities,  and  Christ  and  the  Blessed  Virgin,  to  be  subordinate  agents. 
One  great  scope  of  the  Portuguese  expedition,  our  author  mforms  us, 
is  to  propagate  the  Christian  faith,  and  to  extirpate  Mafaometanism. 
In  this  relifljiovs  undertaking,  the  great  protector  of  th«  Portuguese  is 
Venus,  ana  their  great  adversary  is  Bacchus,  whose  displeasure  is  ex- 
cited by  Vasco's  attempting  to  rival  his  fame  in  the  Indies.  Councils 
x)f  the  gods  are  held,  in  which  Jupiter  is  introduced  as  foretellAg  the 
downfall  of  Mahometanism,  and  the  propag^ion  of  the  gospel.  Vasco, 
in  great  distress  (torn  a  storm,  prays  most  serkmsly  to  God ;  imfdorea 
the  aid  of  Christ  and  the  Virgin,  and  begs  for  such  assistance  as 
was  given  to  the  Israelites,  when  they  were  passing  through  the  Red 
Sea,  and  to  the  Apostle  Paul,  when  he  w«s  in  hazard  of  shipwreck.  In 
return  to  this  prayer,  Venus  appears,  who  discerning  the  storm  to 
be  the  work  of  Bacchus,  complains  to  Jupiter,  and  procures  the 
winds  to  be  calmed.  Suth  strange  and  preposterous  machinery  shows 
how  much  authors  have  been  misled  by  the  absurd  opinion  that  there 
could  be  no  epic  poetry  without  the^gods  of  Homer.     Towards  the  en4 
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of  the  worir,  indeed,  the  author  gives  us  an  awkward  salvo  for  his  whole 
mythology ;  making  the  goddess  Thetis  inform  Vasco,  that  she,  and 
the  rest  of  the  heathen  deities,  are  no  more  than  names  to  describe  the 
'operations  of  Providence. 

There  is,  however,  some  fine  machinery,  of  a  different  kind,  in  the 
Losiad.  The  genius  of  the  river  Ganges  appearing  to  Emannel,  King 
of  Portugal,  in  a  dream,  inviting  that  Prince  to  discover  his  secret 
spring?,  and  acoaainting  him,  t^at  he  was  the  destined  monarch  for  whom 
the  treasures  of  the  East  were  reserved,  is  a  happy  idea.  Bat  the  no- 
blest conception  of  this  sort,  is  in  the  fiflh  Canto,  where  Vasco  is  re- 
counting to  the  King  of  Melinda,  all  the  wonders  which  he  met  with 
in  his  navigation.  He  tells  him,  that  when  the  fieet  arrived  at  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  which  never  before  had  been  doubled  by  any  navi- 
gator, there  appeared  to  them  on  a  sudden,  a  huge  and  monstrous  phan- 
tom rising  out  of  the  sea,  in  the  midst  of  tempests  and  thunders,  with  a 
head  that  reached  the  clouds,  and  a  countenance  that  filled  them  with  ter- 
ror. This  was  the  genius,  or  guardian,  of  that  hitherto  unknown  ocean. 
It  spoke  to  them  with  a  voice  like  thunder ;  menacing  them,  for  invad- 
ing those  seas  which  he  had  so  long  possessed  undisturbed  ;  and  for 
daring  to  explore  those  secrets  of  ^e  deep,  which  never  had  been 
revealed  to  the  eye  of  mortals ;  required  them  to  proceed  no  farther  ;  if 
thev  should  proceed,  foretold  all  the  successive  calamities  that  were  to 
befall  them ;  and  then,  with  a  mighty  noise,  disappeared.  This  is  one 
of  the  most  solemn  and  striking  pieces  of  machinery  that  ever  was  em- 
ployed ;  and  is  sufficient  to  show  that  CanM>en8  is  a  poet,  though  of  an 
irregular,  yet  of  a  bold  and  lofty  imagination.* 

In  reviewing  the  epic  poets,  it  were  unjust  to  make  no  mention  of  the 
amiable  author  of  t^e  Adventures  of  Telemachus.  His  work,  though 
not  composed  in  verse,  is  justly  entitled  to  be  held  a  poem.  The  mea- 
sured poetical  prose,  in  which  it  is  written,  is  remarkably  harmonious  ; 
and  gives  the  style  nearly  as  much  elevation  as  the  French  language  is 
capsS^le  of  supporting,  even  in  regular  verse. 

The  plan  of  the  work  is,  in  general,  well  contrived;  and  is  defi- 
cient neither  in  epic  grandeur,  nor  unity  of  object.  The  author  has 
entered  with  much  felicity  into  the  spirit  and  ideas  of  the  ancient  poets,, 
particulariy  into  the  ancient  mythology,  which  retains  more  dignity,  and 
makes  a  better  figure  in  his  hands,  than  in  those  of  any  other  modera 
poet.  His  descriptions  are  rich  and  beautiful  -,  especially  of  thefofler 
and  calmer  scenes,  for  which  the  genius  of  Fenelon  was  best  suited  ;  such 
as  the  incidents  of  pastoral  life,  the  pleasures  of  virtue,  or  a  country 
flourishing  in  peace.  There  is  an  inimitable  sweetness  and  tenderness 
in  several  of  the  pictures  of  this  kind  which  he  has^iven. 

The  best  executed  part  of  the  work,  is  the  first  six  books,  in  which 
Telemachus  recounts  his  adventures  (0  Calypto.  «The  narration, 
throughout  them,  is  lively  and  interesting.  Afterward,  especially  iir 
the  last  twelve  books,  it  becomes  more  tedious  and  languid  ;  and  in 
the  warlike  adventures  which  are  attempted,  there  is  a  great  defect  of 
vigour.  The  chief  objection  against  this  work  being  classed  with  epic 
poems,  arises  from  the  minute  details  of  virtuous  policy,  into  which 

*  I  hav«  made  no  mention  of  the  Arancana,  an  epic  poem,  in  Spanish,  compo- 
sed by  Alonio  d'Ereiila,  because  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  original  language,  ancf 
have  not  seen  anv  translation  of  it.  A  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Mr.  Hayley  m 
the  If  otes  upon  bU  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry. 
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the  author  in  some  places  enters  ;  and  from  the  discoarses  and  instnic* 
tions  of  Mentor,  which  recur  upon  us  too  often,  and  too  much  in  the 
strain  of  common-place  morality.  Though  these  irere  well  suited  to 
the  main  design  of  the  author,  which  was  to  form  the  mind  of  a  youngs 
prince,  yet  they  seem  not  congruous  to  the  nature  of  epic  poetry  ;  the 
Ot^ect  of  which  is  to  improve  us  by  mean^  of  actions,  characters,  and 
sentiments,  rather  than  by  delirering  professed  and  formal  instruction. 

Several  of  the  epic  poets  have  described  a  descent  into  hell ;  and  in 
the  prospects  they  have  given  us  of  the  invisible  world,  we  may  observe 
the  gradual  refinement  of  men's  notions  concerning  a  state  of  future 
rewards  and  punishments.  The  descent  of  Ulysses  into  hell,  in  Homer's 
Odyssey,  presents  to  us  a  very  indistinct  and  dreary  sort  of  object. — 
The  scene  is  laid  in  the  country  of  the  Cimmerians,  which  is  always 
covered  with  clouds  and  darkness,  at  the  extremity  of  the  ocean.  Whea 
the  spirits  of  the  dead  begin  to  appear,  we  scarcely  know  whether  Ulysses 
is  above  ground,  or  below  it.  None  of  the  ghosts,  even  of  the  heroes, 
appear  satisfied  with  their  condition  in  the  other  world ;  and  when  Ulys- 
ses endeavours  to  comfort  Achilles,  by  reminding  him  of  the  illustrious 
figure  which  he  must  make  in  those  regions,  Achilles  roundly  tells  him 
that  all  such  speeches  are  idle  ;  for  he  would  rather  be  a  day-labourer 
OB  earth,  than  have  the  command  of  all  the  dead. 

In  the  sixth  book  of  the  JEueidy  we  discern  a  much  greater  refine- 
ment of  ideas,  corresponding  to  the  progress  which  the  world  h^  then 
made  in  philosophy.  The  objects  there  delineated,  are  both  more  clear 
and  distinct,  and  more  grand  and  awfiil.  The  separate  mansions  of 
good  and  of  bad  spirits,'with  the  punishments  of  the  one,  and  the  employ^ 
ments  and  happines*  of  the  other,  are  finely  described  ;  and  in  consis- 
tency with  the  most  pure  morality.  But  the  visit  which  Feneion  makes 
Telemachus  pay  to  the  shades  is  much  more  philosophical  still  than 
Virgil's.  Ht»  employs  the  same  fables  and  the  same  mythology ;  but 
we  find  the  ancient  mythology,  refined  by  the  knowledge  of  the  true 
rel^ion,  and  adorned  with  that  beautiful  enthusiasm,  for  which  Fenelon 
was  so  distinguished.  His  account  of  the  happiness  of  the  just  is  an 
excellent  description  in  the  mystic  strain  ;  and  very  expressive  of  the 
genius  and  spirit  of  the  author. 

Voltaire  has  given  us  in  bis  Henriade,  a  regular  epic  poem,  in  French 
verse.  In  every  performance  of  that  celebrated  writer,  we  may  expect 
to  find  marks  of  genius  ;  and,  accordingly,  that  work  discovers,  in  seve- 
ral places,  that  boldness  in  the  conceptions,  and  that  liveliness  and  feli- 
cky  in  the  expression,  for  which  the  author  is  so  remarkably  distinguish- 
ed. Several  of  the  comparisons,  in  particular,  which  occur  in  it,  are 
both  new  and  happy.  But,  considered  upon  the  whole,  I  cannot  esteem 
it  one  of  his  chief  productions ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  that  he  has  suc- 
ceeded infinitely*better  in  tragic  than  in  epic  composition.  French 
versification  seems  ill  adapted  to  epic  poetry.  Besides  its  being  always 
fettered  by  rhyme^  the  language  never  a$sunte$  a  sufficient  degree  of 
elevation  or  majesty ;  and  appears  to  be  more  capable  of  expressing  the 
tender  in  tragedy,  than  of  supporting  the  sublime  in  epic.  Hence  a 
feebleness,  and  sometimes  a  prosaic  ffatness,  in  the  style  of  the  Henriede  ; 
and  whether  from  this,  or  from  some  other  cause,  the  poem  oflen  lan-^ 
guishes.  It  does  not  seize  the  imagination :  nor  interest  and  cany  the 
reader  along,  with  that  ardour  which  ought  to  be  inspired  by  a  sublime 
and  spirited  epic  poem. 
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The  subject  of  the  Heifriacle  19  the  triumph  *  of  Henry  the  Fourth 
ov€ir  the  anns  of  the  League.     The  actiotr  of  the  poem,  properly  io- 
^kides  only  the  siege  of  Paris.'    It  is  an  action  periectly  epic  in  its  na- 
ture ;  great*  interesting,  and  conducted  with  a  sufficient  regard  to  unity, 
and  alJ  the  other  critical  rules.     But  it  is  liaible  to  both  the  defects  which 
.1  before  remarked  in  Lucan'a  Pharsalia.     k  is  founded  wholly  on  civil 
trars  ;  and  presents  to  usihose  odious  and  detestable  objects  of  massa- 
cres and  assassinations,  which  throw  a  gloom  over  the  poem.    It  is  also, 
like  Lucan^s,  of  too  recent  a  ddte,  and  comes  too  much  within  the  bounds 
of  well-knawR  history.     To  remedy  this  last  defect,  and  to  remove  the 
appearance  pf  being  a  mere  historian,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  mix  fiction 
with  truth.     The  poem,  for  instance,  opens  with  a  voyage  of  Henry's 
it>  England,  and  an  interview  between  him  and  Qjneen  Elizabeth ;  though 
every  one  knows  thut  Henry  never  was  in  England,  and  that  these  tw6 
illustrious  personages  never  met.     In  facts  of  such  public  notoriety,  a 
fiction  like  this,  shocks  the  reader».and  forms  an  unnatural  and  ill-sorted 
mixture  with  historical  truth.     The  episode  was  contrived,  in  order  to 
give  Henry  an  opportunity  of  recounting  the  former  transactions  of  the 
civil  wars,  in  imitation  of  the  recital  which  ^neas  makes  to  Dido  in  the 
J^^neid.   ,Bnt  the  imitation  was  injudicious:     ^neas  might  with  proprie- 
ty, relate  to'  Dido,  transactions  of  which  hhe  was  either  entirely  igno- 
rant, or  had  acquired  only  an  imperfect  knowledge  by  fiying  reports. 
But  Qjoeen  Elizabeth  could  not  but  be  supposed  to  be  perfectly  apprised 
of  all  the  facts,  which  the  poet  makes  Henry  recite  to  her. 
,  In  oitier  to  embellish  bis  giibject,  Voltaire  has  chosen  to  employ  a 
great  deal  of  machinery.  .  But  here  also,  I  am  obliged  to  censure  his 
'conduct ;  for  the  machinery  which  he  chiefly  employs,  is  of  the  worst 
-  kind,  and  the  least  suited  to  an  epic  poem,  that  of  allegorical  beings. 
Discord,  Cunning,  and  Love,  appear  as  personages,  mix  with  the  human 
actors,  and  make  a  considerable  figure  in  the  intrigue  of  the  poem. 
..  This  is  contrary  to  every  rule  of  rational  criticism.     Ghosts,  angels,  and 
devils  have  popular  belief  en  their  side,  and  may  be  conceived  as  exist- 
ing.    But  every  one  knows,  that  allegorical  beings  are  no  more  than 
representations  of  human  dispositions  and  passions.     They  may  be  em- 
ployed like-other  personifications  and  figures  of  speech  ;  or  in  a  poem, 
that  is  wholly  allegorical,  they  may  occupy  the  chief  place.     They  are 
there  in  their  native  and  proper  region  ;  but  in  a  poem  which  relates  to 
human  transactions,  as  I  had  occasion  before  to*  remark,  when  such 
beings  are  described  as  acting  along  with  men,  the  imagination  is  con- 
founded ;  it  is  divided  between  phantasms  and  realities,  and  knows  not 
on  what  to  rest. 

In  justice,  however,  to  our  author,  I  mUst  observe,  that  the  machinery 
of  St.  Louis,  v^hich  he^lso  employs,  is  of  a  better  kind,  and  possesses 
real  dignity.  *  The  finest  passage- in  the  Henriade,  indeed  one  of  the 
ifinesf  that  occurs  in  any  poem,  is  the  prospect  of  the  invisible  world, 
which  St.  Louis  gives  to  Henry  in  a  dream  in  the  seventh  canto. — 
Death  bringing  the  souls  of  the  departed  in  succession  before  God  ; 
their  astonishment  when,  arriving  from  all  difierent  countries  and  reli- 
gious sects,  they  are  brought  into  the  Divine  presence  ;  when  they  find 
their  superstitions  to  be  false,  and  have  the  truth  unveiled  io  them  ; 
the  palace  of  the  destinies  opened  to  Henry,  and  the  prospect  of  his 
successors  which  is  there  given  him  ;  are  striking  and  magnificent  ob> 
jects,  •  ^^nd  do  honour  to  the  genius  of  Voltairei 
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Though  some  of  the  episodes. in  this  po^m  are  propedy  eiteikled,  * 
yet  the  narration  is,  on  the  whole,  top  general  -,  theerents  arfe  too  mgoh 
crowded,  and  superficially  related ;  which  is  doubtless  one  cause  9P 
the  poem  making  a  faint  impression.  The  strain  of  ientigient  which 
runs  through  it,  is  high  and  noble.  ReUgion  appears  00  every  occasion 
with  great  and  proper  lustre :  and  the  author  breathes  that  spirit  of  hu- 
manity and  toleration,  which  is  conspicuous  in*  all  bis  works. 

Milton,  of  whom  it  remains  now  to  speak,  his  chalked  out  for  him- 
self a  new  and  very  extraordinary  rOad  in'poetry.^  As  soipn  as  we  open 
his  Paradise  Lost,  we  find  ourselves  introduced  all  at  onc^into  an  invi- 
sible world,  and  surrounded  with  celestial  and  infernal  brings.  An- 
gels and  devils  are  not  the  machinery,  but  principal  actors  io  the  poem  ; 
and  what,  in  any  other  composition,  would  be  the  marvellous,  is  here 
only  the  natural  course  of  events.  A  subject  so  remote  from  the  afiaivs 
of  this  world,  may  furnish  grovihd  to  those  who  think  such  discussions 
material,  to  bring  it  into  doubt,  whether  Paradise  Lost  can  j^roperiy  be' 
classed  among  epic  poems.  By  whatever  name  it  k to  be  called,  it  w, 
undoubtedly,  one  of  the  highest  efforts  of  poetical  genius  ;  and  in  one 
great  characteristic  of  the  epic  poem,  majesty  and  sublimity,  it  is  fully  ' 
equal  to  any  that  bear  that  name. 

How  far  the  author  was  altogether  happy  in  the-choice  ofhts'  sobiect, 
may  be  questioned.  It  has  led  him  into  very  difficult  ground.  Haid  he 
taken  a  subject  that  was  more  human,  andjess  theological ;  that  was 
more  connected  with  the  occurrences  of  life,  and  afforded  a  greater  dis- 
play of  the  characters  and  passions  of  men,  his  poem  would^  perhaps, 
have  to  the  bulk  of  readers,  been  more  pleasing  and  attractive.  But 
the  subject  which  he  has  chosen,  suited  the  dafing  sublimity  of  his  ge? 
nius.*  It  is  a  subject  for  which  Milton  alone  was  fitted  ;  and  in  4he 
conduct  of  it,  he  has  shown  a  stretch  both  of  imagination  and  invention; 
which  is  perlbctly  wonderful.  It  is  astonishing  bow,  from  the  few  hints 
given  us  in  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  he  was  able  to  raise  so  complete  and 
regular  a  structure ;  and  to  fill  his  poem  with  such  a  variety  of  mcidenla. 
Dry  and  harsh  passages  sometimes  occur.  The  author  appears^  upon 
some  occasions,  a  metaphysician  and  a  divine,,  rather  than  a  poet.  But 
the  geiteral  tenor  of  his  work  is  interesting ;  he  seizes  and  fixes  the 
'imagination  ;  engages,  elevates,  and  affects  us  as  we  proceed  ;  which  is 
always  a  sure  test  of  merit  in  an  epic  composition.  The  artjful  change 
of  his  objects  ;  the  sdene  laid  now  in  earth>  now  in  hell,  and  now  in 
heaven,  affords  a  sufficient  diversity ;  while  unity  of  plan  is,  at  the  same 
time,  perfectly  supported.  We  have  still  life,  and  calm  scenes,  in  the 
employments  of  Adam  and  Eve  in  Paradise  ;  and  we  have,  busy  scenes 
and  great  actions,  in  the  enterprise  of  Satan,  and  the  wars  of  theangels. 
The  innocence,  purity,  and  amiableness  of  our  first  pareUts,  oppos^  to 
the  pride  and  ambition  of  Satan,  fumbhes  u  happy  contrast  that  reigns 
throughout  the  whole  poem  ;  only  the  conclusion  as  1  before  obsetved, 
is  too  tragic  (or  epic  poetry. 

The  nature  of  the  subject  did  not  admit  any  great  display  of  charac?- 

*  **  He  seems  to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  his  own  cenius,  and  to  know 
vrhat  it  was  that  nature  had  bestowed  upon  him  more  bountifully  than  upon  others  : 
the  power  of  displaying  the  vast,  illuminating  the  splendid,  enforcing  the  aw^ul,dark* 
eniug  the  gloomy,  and  aggravating  the  dreadful.  He  therefor^  chose  a  subject,  on 
which  too  much  could  not  be  said;  on  which  he  might  tire  bis  finncy  withoutlhe 
censure  of  extravagance.'  Dr.  Jobmsoh's  Life  of  Milloo. 
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terS  ;  bht  sach  as  copH  be  intradkiced,  are  sapported^  with  nmeb  pro- 
priety. Satan,  in  particular,  make^  a  strikio^figare,  and  i«,  iadeed,  the 
best  drawn  character  in  the  poem.  Milton  has  not  described  him,  such 
as  wejsnppose  an  infernal  spirit  to  be.  He  has,  more  suitably  to  his 
own  purpose,  ghren  him  a  boman,  that  is,  a  mixed  character,  not  alto- 
gether void  of  some  goad  qoaKties.  H%  is  brave  and  faithful  to  his 
tr<!k>ps.  ^  Ii>  the  midst  of  his  impiety,  })e  is  not  without  remorse.  He  is 
even  tduched  with  pity  ibr  our  first  parents  ;  and  justifies  himself  in  his 
clesign  against  them,  from  the  necessity  of  his  situation.  He  is  actuated 
by  ambitiot^  and  resentment,  rather  than  by  pure  malice.  In  short, 
Milton's  Satan  is  no.worse  than  many  a  conspirator  or  factious  chief,  that 
makts  a  figure  in  history.  The  different  characters  of  Belzebub,  Mo- 
loch, and  Bojial,  are  exceedingly  well  painted  in  those  eloquent  speeches 
which  they  make,  in  the  second  boojs.     The  good  angels,  though  always 

*-'  described  with  dignity  and  propriety,  have  more  uniformity  than  the  in- 
fernal spirits  in  their  appearance  ;  thoogh  among  them  too,  the  dignity 
of  Michael,  ttie  mild  condescension  of  Raphael,  and  the  tried  fidelity  of 
^bdiel,  form  proper  characteristical  distinctions.  The  attempt  to  de- 
scribe God  Almighty  himself,  and  to  recount  dialogues  between  the  Fa* 
,  their  and  the  Son,  was  too  bold  and  arduous,  and  is  that  wherein  our  poet, 
as^  was  to  have  been  expected,  has  been  most  unsuccessful.  With 
regard  to  his  human  characters,  the  innocence  of  our  first  parents,  and 

:  their  love,  are  finely  and  delicately  painted.  In  some  of  bis  speeches 
to  Raphael  and  to  Eve,  Adam  is  perhaps  too  knowing  and  refined  for 
his  situation.  Eve  is  more  distinctly  characterized.  -  Her  gentleness, 
modesty,  and  frailty,  mark  very  expressively  a  female  character. 

'Milton's  great  and  distinguished  excellence  is,  his  sublimity.  In  this, 
perhaps,  he  excels  Homer ;  as  there  is  no  doubt  of  his  leaving  Virgil, 
and  every  other  poet,  far  behind  htm.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  first 
and  second  books  of  Paradise  Lost,  are  continued  instances  of  the 
sitblime.  The  prospect  of  hell  pnd  of  the  fallen  host,  the  appear- 
ance and  Behaviour  of  Satan,  the  consultation  of  the  infernal  chiefs,  and 
Satan's  flight  through  chaos  to  the  borders  of  this  world,  discover  the 
most  lofty  ideas  that  ever  entered  into  the  conception  of  any  poet.  In 
the  sixth  book  also,  there  is  much  grandeur,  particularly  in  the  appear- 
ance of  the  Messiah  ;  though  some  parts  of  that  book  are  censurable ; 
and  the  witticisms  of  the  devils  upon  the  effect  of  their  artillery,  form 
an  intolerable  blemish.  Milton's  sublimity  is  of  a  different  kind  from 
that  of  Homer.  Homer's  is  generally  accompcinied  with  fire  and  im- 
petuosity ;  Milton's  possesses  more  of  a  calm  and  amazing  grandeur. 
Homer  warms  and  hurries  us  along ;  Milton  fixes  us  in  a  state  of  asto- 
nishment and  elevation.  Homer's  sublimity  appears  most  in  the  descrip- 
tion of  actions  ;  Milton's  in  that  of  wonderful  and  stupendous  objects. 

But  though  Milton  is  most  distinguished  for  his  sublimity,  yet  there 
is  also  much  of  the  beautiful,  the  te«der,  and  the  pleasing,  in  many 
parts  of  his  work.  When  the  scene  is  laid  in  Paradise,  the  imagery  is 
always  of  the  most  gay  and  smihogkind.  His  descriptions  show  an  un- 
commonly fertile  imagination  ;  and  in  bis  similes,  he  is,  for  the  most 
part,  remarkably  happy.  They  are  seldom  improperly  introduced  ; 
seldom  either  low  or  trite.  They  generally  present  to  us  images  taken 
from  the  subhrae  or  the  beautiful  class  of  objects  ;  if  they  have  any 
faults,  it  is  their  alluding  too  frequentlj^  to  matters  of  learning,  and  to 
fables  of  antiquity.     In  the  latter  part  of  Paradise  Lost,  there  must  be 
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'  •#■  •-  '^ 
confessed  to  be  a  falling  ofit  .With  Hie  fall  of  oui^first  p^fentSyMlltSi^^s 
genius  seems  to  decline.  ^eanties^boweVe^^, there  ure  in  the  concTuding 
books,  of  the  tragic  kin  J.  The  remorse  and  contrition  of  the  goilly 
pair,  and  their  lamentations  over  Paradise,  when  they  are  obliged  to 
leave  it,  arc  very  moving.  The  last  episode  of  the  angers  showing 
Adam  the  fate  of  bis  posterity^  is  happily  imagined  :  but  in  many  places^ 
the  execution  is  languid.  * 

Milton's  language  and  versificafton  have  •high  /neritt  His  style  is  htl 
of  majesty,  and  wonderfdlly  adapted  to  fiis  subject.  His  blank  verse  is 
harmonious  and  diversified,  and  affords  the  most  complete- example  of 
the  elevation,  which  our  language  is  capable  of  attaining  by  the  force 
of  numbers.  It  does  not  flow  like  the  French  verse,  in  tapi6,  regular, 
uniform  melody,  which  soon  tires  the  ear  ;  but  is  sometimes  smooth  and 
flowing,  sometimes  rough  ;  varied  in  its  cadence,  and  interniized 
with  discords,  so  as  to  suit  the  strength  and  freedom  of  epic -'comp<^-  •* 
tion.  Neglected  and  prosaic  lines,  indeed,  we  sometimes  meet  witb  : 
but,  in  a  work  so  long,  and  in  the  main  so  harjnonious,  these  may  be 
forgiven. 

On  the  whole.  Paradise  Lost  is  a  poem  that  abounds  with  beauties  of 
every  kind,  and  that  justly  entitles  its  author  to  a  degree  of  fame  not  inr 
ierior^o  any  poet ;  though  it  must  be  also  admitted  to  have  many  ine- 
qualities. It  is  the  lot  of  almost  every  high  and  daring  genius,  not  to 
be  uniform  and  correct.  Milton  is  too  frequently  theological  and  meta-  j^ 
physical ;  sometimes  harsh  in  his  language^;  oflen  too  technical  in  his 
words,  and  affecledly  ostentatious  of  his  learning.  Many  of  his  faults 
roust  be  attributed  to  the  pedantry  of  the  age  in  which  he  lived.  He 
discovers  a  vigour,  a  grasp  of  genius,  equal  to  every  thing  that  js  great ; 
if  at  sometimes  he  falls  much  below  himself,  at  other  times  he  rises  abov% 
every  poet,  of  the  ancient  or  modern  world. 


LECTURE  XLV. 


DRAMATIC  POETRY— TRAGEDY. 

Dramitic  poetry  has,  among  all  civilised  nations,  been  considered 
as  a  rational  and  useful  entertainment,  and  judged  worthy  of  careful  and 
s;erious  discussion.  According  as  it  is  employed  upon  the  light  and  the 
g^,  or  upon  the  grave  and  affecting  incidents  of  human  life,  it  divides 
itself  into  the  two  forms,  of  comedy  or  tragedy.  But  as  great  and  serious 
objects  command  more  attention  than  little  and  ludicrous  ones  ;  as  the 
fall  of  a  hero  interests  the  public  more  than  the  marriage  of  a  private 
person  ;  tragedy  has  been  alv/ays  held  a  more  dignified  entertakiment 
than  comedy.  The  one  rests  upon  the  high  passions,  the  virtues,  crimes, 
and  sufferings  of  mankind.  The  other  on  their  humours,  follies,  and 
pleasures.  Terror  and  pity  are  the  great  in^trumetits  of  the  former  ; 
ridicule  is  the  sole  instrument  of  the  latter.  Tragedy  shall  therefore 
be  the  object  of  our  fullest  discussion.  This  and  the  following  lecture 
shall  be  employed  on  it ;  after  ^hich  I  shall  treat  of  what  is  peculiar  to 
corned  V. 
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'  Tragedy,  considered  as  an  exhibition  of  the  characlers  and  belMnrioar 
of  men,  in  some"of  the  most  trying  and  critical  situations  of  life,  is  a 
noble  id^a  of  poetry.  It  is  a  direct  imitation  of  human  manners  and 
actions.  For  it  does  not,  like  the  epic  poem,  exhibit  characters  by  the 
narration  and  description  of  the  poet ;  but  the  poet  disappears  ;  and  the 
per^onag^s  themselVes  are  set  before  us,  acting  and  speaking  what  ist 
suitable  to  their  characters.  Hence,  no  kind  of  writing  is  so  great  a 
trial  of  the  author's  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  heart* .  No  kind  > 
of  writing  has  so  much  power,  when  happily  executed,  to  raise  the 
strongest  emotions.     It  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  miri^or  in  which  we  behold 

-ourselves,  and  the  evils  to  which  we  are  exposed  ;  a  faithful  copy  of  th». 
human  passions,  with  all  (heir  direful  effects,  when  they  are  suaerQ^4(f 
become  extravagant.  * 

As  tragedy  is  a  high  and  distinguished  species  of  composition,  so  also,  ^^ 
in  its  general  strain  and  spirit,  it  is  favourable  to  virtue.     Such  power 
hath  virtue  happily  over  the  h«man  mind,  by  the  wise  and  gracious 
constitution  of  our  nature,  that  as  admiration  cannot  be  raised  in  epic  « 

.  pb^ry,  so  neither  in  tragic  poetry  can  our.  passions  b^  strongly  moved» 
unless  virtuous  emotions  be  awakened  within  us.  Every  poet  finds,  Riift 
it  is  impossible  to  interest  us  in  any  character  without  representing  that* 
character  as  worthy  and  honourable,  though  it  may  not  be  perfect ;  and 
that  the  great  secret  for  raising  indignation,  is  to  paint  the  person  who  is 
to  be  the  object  of  it,  in  the  colours  of  vice  and  depravity.  He  may, 
indeed,  nay,  he  must,  represent  the  virtuous  as  sometimes  unfortunate,  « 
because  this  is  often  the  case  in  real  life ;  but  he  will  always  study 
to  engage  our  hearts  in  their  behalf;  and  though  they  may  be  descri-  » 
bed  as  un prosperous,  yet  there  is  no  instance  of  a  tragic  poet  represent* 
ing  vice  as  fully  triumphant  and  happy  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece. 
Even  when  bad  men  succeed  in  their  designs,  punishment  is  made  aK- 
ivays  to  attend  them  ;  and  misery  of  one  kind  or  other,  is  shown  to  be 
Qnavoidably  connected  with  guilt  Love  and  admiration  of  virtuous 
characters^  compiission  for  the  injured  and  the  distressed,  and  indigna- 
tion against  the  authors  of  their  sufferings,  are  the  sentiments  most  gene- 
rally excited  by  tragedy.  And  therefore,  though  dramatic  writers  may 
sometimes,  like  other  writers,  be  guilty  of  improprieties,  though  they 
may  fail  of  placing  virtue  precisely  in  the  due  point  of  light,  yet  no  • 
reasonable  person  can  defny  tragedy  to  be  a  moral  species  of  composi-  * 
(ion.  Taking  tragedies  complexly,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  that  the  im- 
pressions left  by  them  upon  the  mind  are,  on  the  whole,  favourable  to 
virtue  and  good  dispositions.  And,  therefore,  the  zeal  which  some  pious 
men  have  shown  against  the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  must  rest 
only  upon  the  abuse  of  comedy  ;  which,  indeed,  has  frequently  been 
so  great  as  to  justify  very  severe  censures  against  it.  ' 

The  account  which  Aristotle  gives  of  the  design  of  tragedy  is,  that 
it  is  intended  to  purge  our  passions  by  means  of  pity  and  terror.  This 
is  somewhat  obscure.  Various  senses  have  been  put  upon  his  words, 
and  much  altercation  has  followed  among  his  commentators.  With- 
out entering  into  any  controversy  upon  this  head,  the  intention  of 
tragedy  may,  1  think,  be  more  shortly  and  clearly  defined,  to  im- 
prove our  virtuous  sensibility.  If  an  author  interests  us  in  behalf  of 
virtue,  forme  us  to  compassion  for  the  distressed,  inspires  us  with 
proper  sentiments,  on  beholding  the  vicissitudes  of  life,  and,  by  means 
of  the  concern  which  he  raises  for  the  misfortunes  of  others,  leads  us- 
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to  guard  agonal  errors  in  our  owd  conduct,  he  accomplishes  all  the 
moral  parpoees  of  tragedy.  . 

Iq  order  to  this  end,  the  first  requisite  is,  that  he  choose  some  moving 

and  interesting  story,  and  that  he  conduct  it  in  a  natural  and  probable 

manuer.     For  we  must  observe,  that  the  natural  and  the  probable  must 

.always  be  the  basis  of  trs^edy  ;  and  are  infinitely  more  important  there, 

than  in  epic  poe^y.     The  object  of  the  epic  poet,  is  to  excite  our  ad- 

^  miration  by  the  reoital  of  heroic  adrentures  ;  and  a  much  slighter  degree 

of  probability  is  required  when  admiration  is  concerned,  than  when  the 

I  tender  passions  are  intended  to  be  moved.      The  imagination,  in  the 

former  case,  is  exalted,  accommodates  itself  to  the  poet's  idea,  and  can 

I        *        ^dmjt  the  marvellous,  without  being  shocked.    But  tragedy  demmida  a 

'  ^icter  ioiiginatioo  of  the  lift  and  actions  of  men.     For  the  end  which  it 

^  pursues  is; not  so  much  to  eleratethe  imi^nation,  as  to  affect  the  heart «; 

^nd  the  heart  always  judges  more  nicely  than  the  imagination,  of  what 

IS  probable.       Passion  can  be  raised  only  by  making  the  impre«sioDsr 

'  »  of  nature,  and  of  truth  upon  the  fnind.     By  introducing,  therdfore,  any 

wild  or  romantic  cil^umstances  into  his  story,  the^oet  never  feifs  to 

^eck  passion  in  its  growth,  and,  of  course,  disappoints  the  main  effect 

•of  tragedy. 

This  principle,  which  is  founded  on  the  clearest  reason,  excludes 

,  'from  tragedy  all  machinery,  or   fabulous   intervention  of  the   godsl 

Ghosts  hftve,  indeed,  maintained  their  place ;  ^as  being  strongly  found- 

*    ed  on  popular  belief,  and  peculiarly  suited  to  heighten  the  terror  of 

itagic  scenes.     But  all  unravellings  of  the  plot  which  turn  upon  the 

*       '  interposition  of  deities,  such  as  Euripides  employs  in  several  of  his 

plays,  are  much  to  be  condemned  :  both  as  clumsy  and  inartificial,  and 

^      ,    '^  destroying   the   pro*bability  of  the   story.     This   nnxture  of  ma- 

<^ipery,  with  (he  tragic  action,  is  undoubtedly  a  blemish  in  the  ancient 

theatre.  ' 

In  order  to  promote  that  impression  of  probability  which  is  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  success  of  tragedy,  some  critics  have  required,  that 
the   subject  should    never   be  a  pure  fiction  invented  by  the  poet, 

*  kut  built  on  real  history  or  known  facts.     Such,  indeed,  were  generally, 
if  not  always,  the  subjects  of  the  Greek  tragedians.      But  I  qannot 

'    hold  this  to  be  a  matter  of  any  great  consequence.     It  is  proved  by 

•  '  experience,  (hat  a  fictitious  tale,  if  properly  conducted,  will  melt  the 

heart  as  much  as  any  real  history.  In  order  to  our  being  moved,  it 
is  not  necessary,  that  the  events  related  did  actually  happen,  provided 
they  be  such,  as  might  easily  have  happened  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature.  Even  when  tragedy  borrows  its  materials  from  history,  it  mixes 
many  a  fictitious  circumstance.  The  greatest  part  of  readers  neither 
know,  nor  inquire,  what  is  fabulous  or  what  is  historical,  in  the  subject, 
"they  attend  only  to  what  is  probable,  and  are  touched  by  events  which 
resemble  nature.  Accordingly,  some  of  the  most  pathetic  tragedies  are 
entirely  fictitious  in  the  subject :  such  as  Voltaire's  Zaire  and  Alzire, 
the  Orphan,  Douglas,  the  Fair  Penitent,  and  several  others. 

Whether  the  subject  be  of  the  real  or  feigned  kind,  that  on  which 
most  depends  for  rendering  the  incidents  in  a  tragedy  probable,  and 
by  means  of  their  probability  affecting,  is  the  conduct,  or  manage- 
ment of  the  story,  and  the  connexion  of  its  several  parts.  To  regu- 
late this  conduct,  critics  have  laid  down  the  famous  rule  of  the  three 
unities,  the  importance  of  which,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discuss.     But 
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in  order  to  do  this  m\h  more  advantage,  it  vriU  be  necessary,  that  we  ' 
fir^t  look  backwards,  and  trace  the  rise  and  origin  of  tragedy,  which  will 
gire  light  to  several  things  relating  to  the  subject.  -^ 

Tragedy,  like  other  arts,  was,  in  its  beginning,  rude  and  imperfect. 
Among  the  Greeks,  from  whom  our  dramatic  entertainments  are  derived, 
ihe  origin  of  tragedy  was  no  other  than  the  song  which  was  wont  to  be 
sang  at  the  festival  of  Bacchus.  A  goat  was  the  sacrifice  offered  to  that 
god ;  after  the  sacrifice,  the  priests,  with  the  company  that  joined  them, 
sung  hymns  in  honpur  of  Bacchus  ;  and  from  the  name  df  the  victim, 
TftK/f  a  goat,  joined  with  iv^«  a  song,  undoubtedly  arose  the  word  tragedy . 

These  hymns,  or  lyric  poems,  were  sung  sometimes  by  the  whole 
company,  sometimes  by  separate  bands,  answering  alternately ,  to  each 
other ;  making  what  we  call  a  chorus,  with  its  strophes  and  antistrophes. 
In  order  to  throw  some  variety  into  (his  entertainment,  and  to  relieve  the 
singers,  it  was  tliought  proper  to  introduce  a  person  who,  between  the 
sonp,  should  make  a  recitation  in  verse.  Thespis,.  who  lived  about 
'  536  years  before  the  Christian  era,  made  this  innovation  ;  and,  as  it  was 
relished,  iBschylus,  who  came  50  years  after  him,  and  who  is  properlv 
the  father  of  tragedy,  went  a  step  &rtber,  introduced  a  dialogue  betwcfeti 
two  persons,  or  actors, in  which  he  Contiived  to  interweave  some  \pter: 
esting  story,  ancUbrought  his  actors  on  a  stagQ,  adorned  with  j^opex 
scenery  and  decorations.  All  that  these  actors  recited,  was  called 
episode,  or  additional  song ;  and,the  songs  of  the  chorus  were  made  to  ^ 
relate  no  longer  to  Bacchus,  their  original  subject,  but  to  the  story  in 
which  the  actors  were  concerned.  This  began  to  give  the  drama  a 
regular  form,  which  was  soon  after  brought  to  perfection  by  Sophotlea 
and.  Euripides.  It  is  remarkable  in  how  short  a  space  of  time  tragedy  ^ 
grew  up  among  the  Greeks,  from  the  rudest  beginnings  to  its  moat  perfect 
state.  .  For  Sophocles,  the  greatest  and  most  correct  of  all  the  tragic^ 
.poets,  flourished  only  S2  years  after  ^schylus,  and  was  little  more  tl»m 
70  years  posterior  to  Thespis.  .  * 

From  the  account  which  I  have  now  given,  it  appears,  that  the  cborut 
was  the  basis  or  foundation  of  the  ancient  tragedy.  It  was  not  in 
ornament  added  to  it ;  or  a  contrivance  designed  to  render  4t  more 
perfect ;  but,  in  truth,  the  dramatic  dialogue  was  an  addition  to  tl)e 
chorus,  wUich  was  the  original  entertainment  In  process  of  tim^,  tb^ ' 
chotus,  from  being  the  principal,  became  only  the  accessory  in  tragedy  y 
till  at  last,  in  modem  tragedy,  it  has  disappeared  altogether  ;  which  Ydtm^ 
the  chief  distinction  between  the  ancient  and  the  modern  stage.  * 

Tt^is  has  givep  rise  to  a  question,  much  agitated  between,  tie  partf- 
eaps  of  the  ancients  add  the  moderns,  whether  the  draiba  has  ^ned,* 
.or  has  suffered,  by  the  abolition  of  the  chorus.     It  must  be  admitt^,       « 
that  the  chorus  tended  to  render  .tragedy  both  more  magnificent^  ^^  i#  * : 
-    more  instructive  and  moral.     It  was  always  the  most  sublime  and  poetical^ 
part  of  the  wi^k  ;  and  being  carried  on  by  singing,  and  accompanied  with  . « 
music,  it  most,  no  doubt,  have  diversified  the  entertainment  greatly,  and^^ 
added  to  its  sp^ndour.     The  chorus,   at  the  same  time,,  conveyed    • 
constant  lessons  of  virtue.     It  was  composed  of  such  persons  as  might 
most  naturally  be  supposed  present  on  the  occasion  ;    inhabifant&  V>f 
tl^e  place*  wl^re  the  scene  was  laid,  o^ten  the  companions  of  aofitB 
of.  the  principal  actors,  and,  therefore,  in  some  degree,  interested'  in  ^ 
the  issue  of  the  action.     This  company ,Vhich  jn  the  days  of  2^phodf& 
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was  restricted  to  the  number  of  fifteen  poi^aoiM,  <vas  constantly  on  the 
t^tage  during  the  whole  performance,  mingled  in  discourse  with  the  actord, 
entered  into  their  concerns,  suggested  counsel  and  advice  to  them,  mo- 
ralized on  all  the  incidents  that  were  going  on,  andduringthe  intervals  of 
the  action,  sung  their  odes,  or  songs,  in  which  they  addressed  the  gods, 
prayed  for 'success  to  the  virtuous,  lamented  their  misfortunes,  and 
delivered  many  religious  and  moral  sentiments.* 

But  notvvithstandipg  the  advantages  which  were  obtained  by  means 
of  the  chorus,  the  inconveniences  on  the  other  side  are  so  great  as  to 
render  the  modern  practice  of  excluding  the  chorus,  far  mqre  eligible 
upon  the  whole.  For  if  a  natural  and  probable  imitation  of  humai» 
actions  be  the  chief  end  of  the  drama,  no  other  persons  ought  to  be 
brought  on  the  stage,  than  those  who  are  necessary  to  the  dramatic 
action.  The  introduction  of  an  adventitious  company  of  persons,  who 
.  hme  but  a  slight  concern  in  the  business  of  the  play,  is  unnatural  in 
itself,  embarrassing  to  the  poet,  and,  though  it  may  render  the  spectacle 
splendid,  tends,  undoubtedly,  to  render  it  more  cold  and  uninterestiog, 
because  more  unlike  a  real  trasaction.  The  mixture  of  music,  or  song, 
on  the  part  of  the  chorus,  with  the  dialogue  carried  on  by  the  actors,  13 
another  unnatural  cfrcumstance,  removing  the  representation  still  farther 
from  the  resemblance  of  life.  The  poet,  besides,  is  sfkbjected  to  inna- 
merable  difficulties,  in  so  contriving  his  plan,  that  the  presence  of  the 
chorus  during  all  the  incidents  of  the  play,  shall  consist  with  any  proba- 
bility. The  scene  must  be  constantly,  and  often  absurdly,  hid  in  some 
public  "place,  that  the  chorus  may  be  supposed  to  have  free  access  to  it. 
To  tkiany  things  tt^at  ought  to  be  transacted  in  private,  the  chorus  must 
ever  be  witness  ;  they  must  be  the  confederates  of  both  parties,  who 
come  successively  upon  the  stage,  and  who  are,  perhaps?  conspiring 
against  each  other.  In  short,  the  management  of  a  chorus  -is  ao 
unnatural  confinement  to  a  poet ;  it  requires  too  great  a  sacrifice  of 
pr(]A>in>ility.  in  the  conduct  of  the  action ;  it  has  too  much  the  air  of  a 
theatrical  decoration,  to  be  consistent  with  that  appearance  of  reality, 
which  a  poet  must  ever  preserve,  in  order  to   move  oor  passions. 

^  The  office  of  the  chorus  is  thus  described  by  Horace : 

*  ^  Actorb  partes  choms,  officiamque  virile 

Defendat ',  neu  auid  medics  intercioat  actus,  * 
'  •*  Quod  noD  proposito  condacat,  et  haereat  aptd, 

'•  I  lie  bonis  faveatque,  e.i  <9oncilietur  amicis, 

Et  regal  iratos,  et  amet  peccare  timentes  : 
Ille  dapes  laudet  mensas  brevis;  ille  salubrem 
Justitiam,  legesque,et  apertis  otia  portiS. 
Ille  tegat  commissa ;  deosque  prec-etar,  et  oret 
*.      \  ft  redeatmiserisyabeatfortanasaperbis.      •  De  Arte  Poet.  1»3. 

„    ' '  f  ■    '  The  chorus  must  support  an  actor's  part, 

,         Defend  the  virtuous,  and  advise  with  art ; 

•  *       •  Govern  the  choleric,  and  the  proud  appease, 

*  ••  *  And  the  short  feasts  of  frugal  tables  praise  : 

*  '  Applaud  the  justice  of  well-govem'd  states,  ^ 
'      ■          '       And  peace  triumphant  with  her  open  gates.      * 

,      ^      •        Intrusted  secrets  let  them  ne'er  betray, 

But  to  the  righteous  gods  with  ardoQr  pravr  « 

.*    -  That  fortune,  with  returning  smiles,  njay  bless  ' 

Afflicted  worth,  and  impious  pride  depress^ 

*  •    ,    *  '    Vet  let  their  songs  irith  apt  coherence  join, 

*"  ^  Promote  the  plot,  and'aid  the  just  djpsi^.  Fka>ci'= 
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The  origin  of  tragedy  among  the  Greeks,  we  have  seen,  was  a  choral 
song,  or  bymn,  to  the  gods.  There  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  on 
the  Greek  stage  it  so  long  maintained  possession.  But  it  may  confi- 
dently, I  think,  he  asserted,  that  if,  instead  of  the  dragiatic  dialogue 
having  been  superadded  to  the  chorus,  the  dialogue  itself  had  been 
the  first  invention,  the  chorus  would,  in  that  case,  never  have  heen 
thought  of. 

One  use,  I  am  of  opinion,  might  still  be  made  of  the  ancient  cho- 
rus, and  would  be  a  considerable  improvement  of  the  modern  theatre  ; 
if,  instead  of  that  unmeaning,  and  often  improperly  chosen  music,  with 
which  the  audience  is  entertained  in  the  intervals  between  the  acts,  a 
chorus  were  then  to  be  introduced,  whose  music  and  songs,  though 
forming  no  part  of  the  play,  should  have  a  relation  to  the  incidents  of 
the  preceding  act,  and  to  the  dispositions  which  those  incidents  are 
presumed  to  have  awakened  in  the  spectators.  By  this  means  the  tone 
of  passion  would  be  kept  up  without  interruption  ;  and  all  the  good 
effects  of  the  ancient  chorus  might  be  preserved,  for  inspiring  proper 
sentiments,  and  for  increasing  the  morality  of  the  performance,  without 
those  inconveniences  which  arose  from  the  chorus  forming  a  constituent 
part  of  the  play,  and  mingling  unseasonably,  and  unnaturally,  with  the 
personages  of  the  drama. 

After  the  view  which  we  have  taken  of  the  rise  of  tragedy,  and  of  the 
nature  of  the  ancient  chorus,  with  the  advantages  and  inconveniences 
attending  it,  our  way  is  cleared  for  examining,  with  more  advantage, 
the  three  unities  of  action,  place,  and  time,  which  have  generally  been 
considered  as  essential  to  the  proper  condact  of  the  dramatic  fable. 

Of  these  three,  the  first,  unity  of  action,  is,  beyond  doubt,  far  the 
most  important.  In  treating  of  epic  poetry,  I  have  already  explained 
the  nature  of  it ;  as  consisting  in  a  relation  which  all  the  incidents  intro- 
duced bear  to  some  design  or  effect,  so  as  to  combine  naturally  into  one 
whole.  This  unity  of  subject  is  still  more  essential  to  tragedy,  than  it 
is  to  epic  poetry.  For  a  multiplicity  of  plots,  or  actions,  crowded  into 
so  short  a  space  as  tragedy  allows,  must,  of  necessity,  distract  the  atten- 
tion, and  prevent  passion  from  rising  to  any  height.  Nothing,  there* 
fore,  is  worse  conduct  in  a  tragic  poet,  than  to  carry  on  two  independent 
actions  in  the  same  play  ;  the  effect  of  which  is,  that  the  mind  being 
suspended  and  divided  between  them,  cannot  give  itself  up  entirely  either 
to  the  one  or  the  other.  There  may,  indeed,  be  under-plots  ;  that  is» 
the  persons  introduced  may  have  different  pursuits  and  designs ;  but 
the  poet's  art  must  be  shown  in  managing  these  so  as  to  render  theoi 
subservient  to  the  main  action.  They  ought  to  be  connected  with  the 
catastrophe  of  the  play,  and  to  conspire  in  bringing  it  forward.  If  there 
be  any  intrigues  which  stand  separate  and  independent,  and  which  may 
be  left  out  without  affecting  the  unravelling  of  the  plot,  we  may  always 
conclude  this  to  be  a  faulty  violation  of  unity.  Such  episodes  are  not 
permitted  here  as  in  epic  poetry. 

We  have  a  clear  example  of  this  defect  in  Mr.  Addison's  Cato.  The 
subject  of  this  tragedy  is  the  death  of  Cato  ;  and  a  very  noble  person- 
age Cato  is,  and  supported  by  the  author  with  much  dignity.  But  all  the 
love  scenes  in  the  play,  the  passion  of  Cato's  two  sons  for  Lucia,  and 
that  of  Juba  for  Cato's  daughter,  are  mere  episodes  ;  have  no  connex- 
ion with  the  principal  action,  and  no  effect  upon  it.  The  author  thought 
his  subject  too  barren  in  incidents,  and  in  order  to  diversify  it^  he  has 
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given  us,  as  it  were,  by  the  by,  a  history  of  the  amours  that  were  going 
on  in  C^to's  family ;  by  which  he  hath  both  broken  the  unity  of  his 
subject,  and  formed  a  very  unseasonable  junction  of  gallantry,  with  the 
high  sentiments,  and  public  spirited  passions  which  predominate  in  other 
parts,  and  which  the  play  was  chiefly  designed  to  display. 

We  must  take  care  not  to  confound  the  unity  of  the  action  with  the 
simplicity  of  the  plot.  Unity  and  simplicity  import  different  things  in 
dramatic  composition.  The  plot  is  saidto  be  simple,  when  a  small  num- 
ber of  incidents  are  introduced  into  it.  But  it  may  be  implex,  as  the 
critics  term  it,  that  is,  it  may  include  a  considerable  number  of  persons 
and  events,  and  yet  not  be  deficient  in  unity  ;  provided  all  the  incidents 
be  made  to  tend  towards  the  principal  object  of  the  play,  and  be  pro- 
perly connected  with  it.  All  the  Greek  tragedies  not  only  maintain  unity 
in  the  action,  but  are  remarkably  simple  in  the4)lot ;  to  such  a  degree, 
indeed,  as  sometimes  to  appear  to  us  too  naked,  and  destitute  of  inter- 
esting events.  In  the  (Edipua  Coloneus,  for  instance,  of  Sophocles,  the 
whole  subject  is  no  more  than  this  :  (Edipus,  blind  and  miserable,  wan- 
ders to  Athens,  and  wishes  to  die  there  :  Creon,  and  his  son  Polynices, 
arrive  at  the  same  time,  and  endeavour  separately  to  persuade  the  old 
man  to  return  to  Thebes,  each  with  a  view  to  his  own  interest ;  he  will 
not  go ;  Theseus,  the  king  of  Athens,  protects  him ;  and  the  play  ends 
with  his  death.  In  the  Philoctetes  of  the  same  author,  the  plot  or  fable 
is  nothing  more  than  Ulysses,  and  the  son  of  Achilles,  studying  to  per- 
suade the  diseased  Philoctetes  to  leave  his  uninhabited  island,  and  go  with 
them  to  Troy  ;  which  he  refuses  to  do,  till  Hercules,  whose  arrows  he 
possessed,  descends  from  heaven,  and  commands  him.  Yet  these  simple 
and  seemingly  barren  subjects,  are  wrought  up  with  so  much  art  by 
Sophocles,  as  to  become  very  tender  and  affecting. 

Among  the  modems,  much  greater  variety  of  events  has  been  admitted 
into  tragedy.  It  has  become  more  the  theatre  of  passion,  than  it  was 
among  the  ancients.  A  greater  display  of  characters  is  attempted  ;  more 
intrigue  and  action  are  carried  on ;  our  curiosity  is  more  awakened,  and 
more  interesting  situations  arise.  This  variety  is,  upon  the  whole,  an 
improvement  on  tragedy  ;  it  renders  the  entertainment  both  more  ani- 
mated, and  more  instructive  ;  and  when  kept  within  due  bounds,  may 
be  perfectly  consistent  with  unity  of  subject.  But  the  poet  must,  at  the 
same  time,  beware  of  not  deviating  too  far  from  simplicity,  in  the  con- 
struction of  his  fable.  For  if  he  overcharges  it  with  action  and  intrigue, 
it  becomes  perplexed  and  embarrassed  ;  and,  by  consequence,  loses 
much  of  its  effect.  Congreve's  **  Mourning  Bride,"  a  tragedy,  other- 
wise far  from  being  void  of  merit,  fails  in  this  respect ;  and  may  be  given 
as  an  insttmce  of  one  standing  in  perfect  opposition  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  ancient  plots.  The  incidents  succeed  one  another  too  rapidly. 
The  play  is  too  full  of  business.  It  is  difficult  for  the  mind  to  toUow 
and  comprehend  the  whole  series  of  events  ;  and,  what  is  the  greatest 
fiiult  of  all,  the  catastrophe,  which  ought  always  to  be  plain  and  simple, 
is  brought  about  in  a  manner  too  artificial  and  intricate. 

Unity  of  action  must  not  only  be  studied  in  the  general  construction 
of  the  fable  or  plot,  but  must  regulate  the  several  acts  and  scenes,  into 
which  the  play  is  divided. 

The  division  of  every  play  into  five  acts,  has  no  other  foundation  than 
common  practice,  and  the  authority  of  Horace  : 
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Nevo  minor,  Deu  sit  quinto  produciior  actu 

Fabula. De  Arte  Pol 

It  is  a  division  purely  arbitrary.  There  is  ootbing  in  the  nature  ol 
composition  which  nxes  this  number  rather  than  any  other ;  and  ii 
been  much  better  if  no  such  number  had  been  ascertained,  but  e 
play  had  been  allowed  to  divide  itself  into  as  many  parts,  or  inter 
as  the  subject  naturally  pointed  out.  On  the  Greek  stage,  what 
may  have  been  the  case  on  the  Roman,  the  division  by  acts  was  tc 
unknown.  The  word  act  never  once  occurs  in  Aristotle's  Poetic 
which  he  de6nes  exactly  every  part  of  the  drama,  and  divides  it  int 
beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  ;  or  in  his  own  words,  into  the 
logue,  the  episode,  and  the  ezode.  The  Greek  tragedy  was,  inc 
one  continued  representation,  from  beginning  to  end.  The  stage 
never  empty,  nor  the  curtain  let  fall.  But,  at  certain  intervals,  i 
the  actors  retired,  the  chorus  continued  and  sung.  Neither  do  t 
songs  of  the  chorus  divide  the  Greek  tragedies  into  five  portions,  sii 
to  our  acts ;  though  some  of  the  commentators  have  endeavour* 
force  them  into  this  office.  But  it  is  plain,  that  the  intervals  at  whicl 
chorus  sung,  are  extremely  unequal  and  irregular,  suited  to  the  occi 
and  the  subject;  and  would  divide  the  play,  s^ometimes  into  three,  si 
times  into  seven  or  eight  acts.j 

As  practice  has  now  established  a  different  plan  on  the  modem  si 
has  divided  every  play  into  five  acts,  and  made  a  total  pause  in  the 
presentation  at  the  end  of  each  act,  the  poet  must  be  careful  thai 
pause  shall  fall  in  a  proper  place  ;  where  there  is  a  natural  pause  i 
action  ;  and  where,  if  the  imagination  has  any  thing  to  supply,  that  i 
represented  on  the  stage,  it  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  transs 
during  the  interval. 

The  first  act  ought  to  contain  a  clear  exposition  of  the  subject 
ought  to  be  so  managed  as  to  awaken  the  curiosity  of  the  spectal 
and  at  the  same  time,  to  furnish  them  with  materials  for  understai 
the  sequel.  It  should  make  them  acquainted  with  the  personages 
are  to  appear,  with  their  several  views  and  interests,  and  with  the 
ation  of  affairs  at  the  time  when  the  play  commences.  A  striking  ii 
duction,  such  as  the  first  speech  of  Almeria,  in  the  Mourning  B 
and  that  of  Lady  Randolph,  in  Douglas,  produces  a  happy  effect ; 
this  is  what  the  subject  will  not  always  admit.  In  the  ruder  tim 
dramatic  writing,  the  exposition  of  the  subject  was  wont  to  be  made 
prologue,  or  by  a  single  actor  appearing,  and  giving  full  and  direct  i 
mation  to  the  spectators.  Some  of  jEschylus's  and  Euripides's  play 
opened  in  this  manner.  But  such  an  introduction  is  extremejly  inartif 
and  therefore,  is  now  totally  abolished,  and  the  subject  made  to  open 
by  conversation,  among  the  first  actors  who  are  brought  upon  the  s 

During  the  course  of  the  drama,  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth 
the  plot  should  gradually  thicken.     The  great  object  which  the 
ought  here  to  have  in  view,  is,  by  interesting  us  in  his  story,  to 
our  passions  always  awake.     As  soon  as  he  allows  us  to  languish,  t 
is  no  more  tragic  merit.     He  should,  therefore, introduce  no  person 
but  such  as  are  necessary  for  carrying  on  the  action.     He  should 

'  If  you  would  have  your  play  doservo  success, 

Oive  it  five  acts  complete,  nor  more,  nor  less.  Fran 

*  See  the  di?sertatton  prefixed  to  FrankJia's  translation  of  Sophocles. 
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trive  to  place  tliose  \^bom  he  finds  it  proper  to  iotroduce,  in  the  most 
interesting  situations.  He  should  have  no  scenes  of  idle  conversation, 
or  mere  declamation.  The  action  of  the  play  ought  to  be  always  ad- 
vancing ;  and  as  it  advances,  the  suspense,  and  the  concern  of  the  spec- 
tators, to  be  raised  more  and  more.  This  is  the  great  excellency  of 
Shakspeare,  that  his  scenes  are  full  of  sentiment  and  action,  never  of 
mere  discourse  ;  whereas,  it  is  often  a  fault  of  the  best  French  tragedi- 
ans, that  they  allow  the  action  to  languish  for  the  sake  of  along  and  art- 
ful dialogue.  Sentiment,  passion,  pity,  and  terror,  should  reign  through- 
out a  tragedy.  Every  thing  should  be  full  of  movements.  A  useless 
incident,  or  an  unnecessary  conversation,  weakens  the  interest  which  we 
take  in  the  action,  and  renders  us  cold  and  inattentive. 

The  fifth  act  is  the  seat  of  the  catastrophe,  or  the  unravelling  of  the 
plot,  in  which  we  always  expect  the  art  and  genius  of  the  poet  to  be 
most  fully  displayed.  The  first  rule  concerning  it  is,  that  it  be  brought 
about  by  probable  and  natural  means.  Hence  all  unravelliogs  which 
turn  upon  disguised  habits,  rencounters  by  night,  mistakes  of  one  person 
for  another,  and  other  such  theatrical  and  romantic  circumstances,  are 
to  be  condemned  as  faulty.  In  the  next  place,  the  catastrophe  oxig^t 
always  to  be  simple  ;  to  depend  on  few  events,  and  to  include  but  few 
persons.  Passion  never  rises  so  hi^  when  it  is  divided  among  many 
objects,  as  when  it  is  directed  towards  one  or  a  few.  And  it  is  still  more 
checked,  if  the  incidents  be  so  complex  and  intricate,  that  the  under- 
standing is  put  on  the  stretch  to  trace  them,  when  the  heart  should  be 
wholly  delivered  up  to  emotion.  The  catastrophe  of  the  Mourning  Bride, 
as  1  formerly  hinted,  offends  against  both  these  rules.  In  the  last  place, 
the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy  ought  to  be  the  reign  of  pure  sentiment 
and  passion.  In  proportion  as  it  approaches,  every  thing  should  warm 
and  glow.  No  long  discourses  ;  no  cold  reasonings  ;  no  parade  of  ge- 
nius, in  the  midst  of  those  solemn  and  awful  events,  Uiat  close  some  of  the 
great  revolutions  of  human  fortune.  There,  if  any  where,  the  poet 
must  be  simple,  serious,  pathetic ;  and  speak  no  language  but  that  of 
nature. 

The  ancients  were  fond  of  unravellings,  which  turned  upon  what  ia 
called  an  '*  Anagnorisis,"  or  a  discovery  of  some  person  to  be  different 
from  what  he  was  taken  to  be.  When  such  discoveries  are  artfully  con- 
ducted, and  produced  in  critical  situations,  they  are  extremely  striking ; 
such  as  that  famous  one  in  Sophocles,  which  makes  the  whole  subject 
of  his  (Edipus  Tyrannus,  and  which  is,  undoubtedly,  the  fullest  of  sus- 
pense, agitation,  and  terror,  that  ever  was  exhibited  on  any  stage. 
Among  the  modems,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  Anagnorisis,  are 
those  contained  in  Voltaire's  Merope,  and  Mr.  Home's  Douglas  ;  both 
of  which,  are  great  masterpieces  of  the  kind. 

It  is  not  essential  to  the  catastrophe  of  a  tragedy,  that  it  should  end 
unhappily.  In  the  course  of  the  play,  there  may  be  sufficient  agitation 
;and  distress,  and  many  tender  emotions  raised  by  the  sufferings  and 
dangers  of  the  virtuous,  though  in  the  end,  good  men  are  rendered  suc- 
cessful. The  tragic  spirit,  therefore,  does  not  want  scope  upon  this 
system ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Athalie  of  Racine,  and  some  of  Voltaire's 
finest  plays,  such  as  Alzire,  Merope,  and  the  Orphan  of  China,  with 
some  few  English  tragedies  likewise,  had  a  fortunate  conclusion.  But, 
in  general,  the  spirit  of  tragedy,  especially  of  English  tragedy,  lean* 
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more  to  the  side  of  leaving,  the  impression  of  virtuous  sorrow  full  and 
strong  upon  the  heart. 

A  question  intimately  connected  with  this  subject,  and  which  has  em- 
ployed the  speculations  of  several  philosophical  critics,  naturally  occurs 
here  ;  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  those  emotions  of  sorrow  which  tragedy 
excites,  afford  any  gratification  to  the  mind  ?  For,  is  not  sorrow,  in  its 
nature,  a  painfiil  passion  ?  Is  not  real  distress  often  occasioned  to  the 
spectators,  by  the  dramatic  representations  at  which  they  assist  ?  Do 
we  not  see  their  tears  flow  ?  and  yet,  while  the  impression  of  what  they 
have  suffered  remains  upon  their  minds,  they  again  assemble  in  crowds 
to  renew  the  same  distresses.  The  question  is  not  without  difficulty, 
and  various  solutions  of  it  have  been  proposed  by  ingenious  men.^  The 
most  plain  and  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  following.  By  the  wise  and  gracious  constitution  of  our  nature,  the 
exercise  of  all  the  social  passions  is  attended  with  pleasure.  Nothing 
is  more  pleasing  and  grateful,  than  love  and  friendship.  Whenever  man 
takes  a  strong  interest  in  the  concerns  of  bis  fellow-creatures,  an  inter^ 
nal  satisfaction  b  made  to  accompany  the  feeling.  Pity,  or  compassion^ 
in  particular,  is,  for  wise  ends,  appointed  to  be  one  of  the  strongest  in- 
stincts of  our  frame,  and  is  attended  with  a  peculiar  attractive  power. 
It  is  an  affection  which  cannot  but  be  productive  of  some  distress,  on 
account  of  the  sympathy  with  the  sufferers,  which  it  necessarily  involves. 
But  as  it  includes  benevolence  and  friendship,  it  partakes,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  agreeable  and  pleasing  nature  of  those  reflections.  The 
heart  is  warmed  by  kindness  and  humanity,  at  the  same  time  at  which 
it  is  afflicted  by  the  distresses  of  those  with  whom  it  sympathizes,  and 
the  pleasure  arising  from  those  kind  emotions,  prevails  so  much  in  the 
mixture,  and  so  far  counterbalances  the  pain,  as  to  render  the  state  of 
the  mind,  upon  the  whole>  agreeable.  At  the  same  time,  the  immediate 
pleasure,  which  always  goes  along  with  the  operation  of  the  benevolent 
and  sympathetic  affections,  derives  an  addition  from  the  approbation  of 
our  own  minds.  We  are  pleased  with  ourselves,  for  feeling  as  we  ought, 
and  for  entering  with  proper  sorrow  into  the  concerns  of  the  afllicted. 
In  tragedy,  besides,  other  adventitious  circumstances  concur  to  diminish 
the  painful  part  of  sympathy,  and  to  increase  the  satisfaction  attending 
it.  We  are,  in  some  measure,  relieved,  by  thinking  that  the  cause  of  our 
distress  is  feigned,  not  real ;  and  we  are  also  gratified  by  the  charms 
of  poetry,  the  propriety  of  sentiment  and  language,  and  the  beauty  of 
action.  From  the  concurrence  of  these  causes,,  the  pleasure  which  we 
receive  from  tragedy,  notwithstanding  the  distress  it  occasions,  seems  to 
me  to  be  accounted  for  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  the  same  time, 
it  is  to  be  observed,  tliat,  as  there  is  always  a  mixture  of  pain  in  the 
pleasure,  that  pain  is  capable  of  being  so  much  heightened,  by  the  repre- 
sentation of  incidents  extremely  direful,  as  to  shock  our  feelings,  and  to 
render  us  averse,  either  to  the  reading  of  such  tragedies,  or  to  the  be- 
holding of  them  upon  the  stage. 

Having  now  spoken  of  the  conduct  of  the  subject  throughout  the  acts, 
it  is  also  necessary  to  take  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the  several  scenes 
which  make  up  the  acts  of  a  play. 

See  Dr.  Campbeirs  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  Book  1.  ch.  xi.  where  an  account  is 
given  of  the  hypotheses  of  different  critics  on  this  sobject ;  and  where  one  is  pro- 
posed, with  which,  in  the  main,  I  aeree. — See  also  Lord  Kaime's  Essays  on  (he 
Principles  of  Morality,  K?say  J.    And  Mr.  David  Hume'?  Essay  on  Tragedy. 
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The  entrance  of  a  new  personage  upon  the  stage,  forms  what  is  call- 
ed a  new  scene.  These  scenes,  or  successiFe  conversations,  should 
be  closely  linked  and  connected  with  each  other ;  and  much  of  the  art 
of  dramatic  composition  is  shown  in  maintaining  this  connexion.  Two 
mles  are  necessary  to  be  observed  for  this  purpose. 

The  first  is,  that,  during  the  course  of  one  act,  the  stage  should 
never  he  leil  vacant,  though  but  for  a  single  moment ;  that  is,  all  the 
persons  who  have  appeared  in  one  scene,  or  conversation,  should  never 
go  off  together  and  be  succeeded  by  a  new  set  of  persons  appearing  in 
the  nest  scene,  independent  of  the  former.  This  makes  a  gap,  or  total 
interruption  in  the  representation,  which,  in  effect,  puts  an  end  to  that 
act.  For,  whenever  the  stage  is  evacuated,  the  act  is  closed.  This 
rule  is,  very  generally,  observed  by  the  French  tragedians  ;  but  the 
English  writers,  both  of  comedy  and  tragedy,  seldom  pay  any  regard 
to  it.  Their  personages  succeed  one  another  upon  the  stage  with  so 
little  connexion  ;  the  union  of  their  scenes  is  so  much  broken,  that, 
with  equal  propriety,  their  plays  might  be  divided  into  ten  or  twelve 
acts,  as  into  five. 

The  second  rule  which  the  English  writers  also  observe  little  better 
than  the  former,  is,  that  no  person  shall  come  upon  the  stage,  or  leave 
it,  without  a  reason  appearing  to  us,  both  for  the  one  and  the  other. 
Nothing  is  more  awkward,  and  contrary  to  art,  than  for  an  actor  to  enter, 
without  our  seeing  any  cause  for  his  appearing  in  that  scene,  except  that 
it  was  for  the  poet's  purpose  he  should  enter  precisely  at  such  a  moment ; 
as  for  an  actor  to  go  away,  without  any  reason  for  his  retiring,  farther 
than  that  the  poet  had  no  more  speeches  to  put  into  his  mouth.  This  is 
managing  the  personas  dramatis  exactly  like  so  many  puppets,  who  are 
moved  by  wires,  to  answer  the  call  of  the  master  of  the  show.  Where- 
as the  perfection  of  cfr^matic  writing  requires  that  every  thing  shook! 
be  conducted  in  imitation,  as  near  as  possible,  of  some  real  transaction ; 
where  we  are  let  into  the  secret  of  all  that  is  passing ;  where  we  behold 
persons  before  us,  always  busy  ;  see  them  coming  and  going ;  and  know 
perfectly  whence  they  come,  and  whither  they  go,  and  about  what  they 
are  employed. 

All  that  I  have  hitherto  said,  relates  to  the  unity  of  the  dramatic 
action.  In  order  to  render  the  unity  of  action  more  complete,  critics 
have  added  the  other  two  unities  of  time  and  place.  The  strict  obser- 
vance of  these  is  more  difficult,  and,  perhaps,  not  so  necessary.  The 
unity  of  place  requires,  that  the  scene  should  never  be  shifted  ;  but  tbnt 
the  action  of  the  play  should  be  continued  to  the  end,  in  the  same  place 
where  it  is  supposed  to  begin.  The  unity  of  time,  strictly  taken,  re- 
quires, that  the  time  of  the  action  be  no  longer  than  the  time  that  is 
allowed  for  the  representation  of  the  play  ;  though  Aristotle  seems  to 
have  given  the  poet  a  little  more  liberty,  and  permitted  the  action  to 
comprehend  the  whole  time  of  one  day. 

The  intention  of  both  these  roles  is,  to  overcharge  as  little  as  possi- 
ble, the  imagination  of  the  spectators  with  improbable  circumstances  in 
the  acting  of  the  play,  and  to  bring  the  imitation  more  close  to  reality. 
We  must  observe,  that  the  hature  of  dramatic  exhibitions  upon  the 
Greek  stage,  subjected  the  ancient  tragedians  to  a  more  strict  observance 
of  these  unities  than  is  necessary  in  modern  theatres.  I  showed  that  a 
Greek  tragedy  was  one  uninterrupted  representation,  from  beginning  to 
end.     There  was  no  division  of  acts  ;  no  pauses  or  interval  between 
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them  ;  but  the  stage  was  continually  full ;  occupied  either  by  the  actors, 
or  the  chorus.  Hence,  no  room  was  left  for  the  imagination  to  go  be- 
yond  the  precise  time  and  place  of  the  representation  ;  any  more  than  is 
allowed  during  the  continuance  of  one  act,  on  the  modern  theatre. 

But  the  practice  of  suspending  the  spectacle  totally  for  some  little 
time  between  the  acts,  has  made  a  great  and  material  change  ;  gives 
more  latitude  to  the  imagination,  and  renders  the  ancient  strict  confine- 
ment to  time  and  place  less  necessary.  While  the  acting  of  the  pky  is, 
interrupted,  the  spectator  can,  without  any  great  or  violent  effort, 
suppose  a  few  hours  to  pass  between  every  act ;  or  can  suppose  himself 
moved  from  one  apartment  of  a  palace,  or  one  part  of  a  city  to  another : 
and,  therefore,  too  strict  an  observance  of  these  unities  ought  not  to  be 
preferred  to  higher  beauties  of  execution,  nor  to  the  introduction  of 
more  pathetic  situations,  which  sometimes  cannot  be  accomplished  in  any 
other  way,  than  by  the  transgression  of  these  rules. 

On  the  ancient  stage,  we  plainly  see  the  poets  struggling  with  many 
an  inconvenience,  in  order  to  preserve  those  unities  which  were  then  so 
necessary.  As  the  scene  could  never  be  shifled,  they  were  obliged  to 
make  it  always  lie  in  some  court  of  a  palace,  or  some  public  area,  to 
which  all  the  persons  concerned  in  the  action  might  have  equal  ac- 
cess. This  led  to  frequent  improbabilities,  by  representing  things  as 
transacted  there,  which  naturally  ought  to  have  been  transacted  before 
few  witnesses,  and  in  private  apartments.  The  like  improbabilities  arose^ 
from  limiting  themselves  so  much  in  point  of  time.  Incidents  were  un- 
naturally crowded  ;  and  it  i&  easy  to  point  out  several  instances  in  the 
Greek  tragedies,  where  events  are  supposed  to  pass  during  a  song  of  the 
chorus  which  must  necessarily  have  employed  many  hours. 

But  though  it  seems  necessary  to  set  nK)idern  poets  free  from  a  strict 
observance  of  these  dramatic  unities,  yet  we  must  remember  there  are 
certain  bounds  to  this  liberty.  Frequent  and  wild  changes  of  time  and 
place  ;  hurrying  the  spectator  from  one  distant  city,  or  country,  to  an- 
other ;  or  making  several  days  or  weeks  to  pass  during  the  course  of 
the  representation,  are  liberties  which  shock  the  imagination,  which  give 
to  the  performance  a  romantic  and  unnatural  appearance,  and,  therefore, 
cannot  be  allowed  in  any  dramatic  writer  who  aspires  to  correctness. 
In  particular,  we  must  remember,  that  it  is  only  between  the  acts,  that 
any  liberty  can  be  given  for  going  beyond  the  unities  of  time  and  place. 
During  the  course  of  each  act,  they  ought  to  be  strictly  observed  ;  that 
is,  during  each  act  the  scene  should  continue  the  same,  and  no  more 
time  should  be  supposed  to  pass,  than  is  employed  in  the  representation 
of  that  act.  This  is  a  rule  which  the  French  tragedians  regularly  ob- 
serve. To  violate  this  rule,  as  is  too  often  done  by  the  English  ;  to 
change  the  place,  and  shift  the  scene  in  the  midst  of  one  act,  shows  great 
incorrectness,  and  destroys  the  whole  intention  of  the  division  of  a  play 
into  acts.  Mr.  Addison's  Oato,  is  remarkable  beyond  most  English  tra* 
g;edies,  for  regularity  of  conduct.  The  author  has  limited  himself,  in 
time,  to  a  single  day ;  and  in  place,  has  maintained  the  most  rigorous 
unity.  The  scene  is  never  changed  ;  and  the  whole  action  passes  in 
the  hall  of  Gate's  house,  at  Utica. 

In  general,  the  nearer  a  poet  can  bring  the  dramatic  represen- 
tation, in  all  its  circumstances,  to  an  imitation  of  nature  and  real  life, 
the  impression  which  he  makes  on  os  will  always  be  the  more  perfect. 
Probability^  as  I  observed  at  the  beginning  of  the  lecture,  is  highly  es- 
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sential  to  the  conduct  of  the  tragic  action,  and  we  are  always  hart  by 
the  want  of  it.  It  is  this  that  makefl  the  observance  of  the  dramatic  ani- 
ties  to  be  of  conseqaeoce,  as  far  as  thej  can  be  observed  without  sacri- 
ficing more  material  beauties.  It  is  not,  as  has  been  sometimes  said, 
that  by  the  preservation  of  the  unities  of  time  and  place,  spectators, 
when  they  assist  at  the  theatre,  are  deceived  into  a  belief  of  the  reality 
of  the  objects  which  are  there  set  before  them  ;  and  that,  when  those 
unities  are  violated,  the  charm  is  broken,  and  they  discover  the  whole 
to  be  a  fiction.  No  such  deception  as  this  can  ever  be  accomplished. 
No  one  ever  imagines  himself  to  be  at  Athens,  or  Rome,  when  a  Greek 
or  Roman  subject  is  presented  on  the  stage.  He  knows  the  whole  to 
be  an  imitation  only  ;  but  he  requires  that  imitation  to  be  conducted  with 
skill  and  verisimilitude.  His  pleasure,  the  entertainment  which  he  ex- 
pects, the  interest  which  he  is  to  take  in  the  story,  all  depend  on  its  being 
so  conducted.  His  imagination,  therefore,  seeks  to  aid  the  imitation, 
and  to  rest  on  the  probability  ;  ami  the  poet,  who  shocks  him  by  impro- 
bable circumstances,  and  by  awkward  unskilful  imitation,  deprives  him 
of  his  pleasure,  and  leaves  him  hurt  and  displeased. — ^This  the  whole 
mystery  of  the  theatrical  allusion. 
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TRAGEDY— GREEK,  FRENCH,  ENGLISH  TRAGEDY. 

Having  treated  of  the  dramatic  action  in  tragedy,  I  proceed  now  to 
treat  of  the  characters   most  proper  to  be  exhibited.       It  has  been 
thought,  by  several  critics,  that  the  nature  of  tragedy  requires  the  prin- 
cipal personages  to  be  always  of  illustrious  character,  and  of  high,  or 
princely  rank  ;  whose  misfortaoes  and  sufferings,  it  is  said,  take  faster 
bold  of  the  imagination,  and  impress  the  heart  more  forcibly,  than  simi- 
lar events  happening  to  persons  in  private  life.     But  this  is  more  spe- 
cious than  solid.      It  is  refuted  by  facts.    For  the  distresses  of  Desde- 
mona,  Monimia,  and  Belvidera,  interest  us  as  deeply  as  if  they  had  been 
princesses  or  queens.      The  dignity  of  tragedy  does,  indeed,  require, 
that  there  should  be  nothing  de^adiog,  or  mean,  in  tbe  circumstances 
of  the  persons  which  it  exhibits  ;  but  it  requires  nothmg  more.     Their 
high  rank  may  render  the  spectacle  more  splendid,  and  the  subject 
seemingly  of  more  importance,  but  conduces  very  little  to  its  being  in* 
t^resting  or  pathetic  ;  which  depends  entirely  on  the  nature  of  the  tale, 
on  the  art  of  the  poet  in  conducting  it,  and  on  the  sentiments  to  which 
it  gives  occasion.      In  every  rank  of  life,  the  relations  of  father,  hus- 
band, son,  brother,  lover,  or  friend,  lay  the  foundation  of  those  affecting 
situations,  which  make  man's  heart  feel  for  man. 

The  moral  characters  of  the  persons  represented,  are  of  much  greater 
consequence  than  the  external  circumstances  in  which  the  poet  places 
theM.  Nothing,  indeed,  in  the  conduct  of  tragedy,  demands  a  poet's 
attention  more  than  so  to  describe  his  personages,  and  so  to  order  the 
incidents  which  relate  to  them,  as  shall  leave  upon  the  spectators,  im- 
pressions favourable  to  virtue,  and  to  the  adaunistration  of  Providence. 
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It  is  not  necessaty  for  this  end,  tliad'poeticnt  justice,  as  it  is  called,  should 
he  observed  in  the  catastrophe  of  the  piece.  This  has  been  long  ex* 
ploded  from  tragedy  ;  the  end  of  which  is,  to  affect  as  with  pity  for  the 
virtaoas  in  distress,  and  to  afford  a  probable  representation  of  the  state 
of  haman  life,  where  calamities  oflen  befall  the  best,  and  a  mixed  por* 
tion  of  good  and  evil  is  appointed  for  all.  But,  withal,  the  author  must 
beware  of  shocking  our  minds  with  such  representations  of  life  as  tend 
to  raise  horror,  or  to  render  virtue  an  object  of  aversion.  Though 
innocent  persons  suffer,  their  sufferings  ought  to  be  attended  with  such 
circumstances  as  shall  make  virtue  appear  amiable  and  venerable ;  andr ' 
shall  render  their  condition,  on  the  whole,  preferable  to  that  of  bad 
men,  who  have  prevailed  against  them.'  The  stings  and  the  remorse 
of  guilt  must  ever  be  represented  as  productive  of  greater  miseries  thaa^ 
any  that  the  bad  can  bring  npon  the  good. 

Aristotle's  observations  on  the  characters  proper  for  tragedy,  are 
very  judicious.  He  is  of  opinion  that  perfect  unmixed  characters, 
either  of  good  or  ill  men,  are  not  the,  fittest  to  be  introduced.  The 
distresses  of  the  one  being  wholly  unmerited,  hurt  and  shock. us;  and 
the  sufferings  of  the  other,  occasion  no  pity.  Mixed  characters,  such  as 
in  fact  we  meet  with  in  the  World,  afford  the  most  proper  field  for  dis- 
playing, without  any  bad  effect  on  morals,  the  vicissitudes  of  life  ;  and 
they  interest  us  the  more  deeply,  as  they  display  emotions  and  passions 
which  we  have  all  been  conscious  of.  When  sach  persons  fall  int» 
distress  through  the  vices  of  others,  the  subject  may  be  very  pathetic  ; 
but  it  is  always  more  instructive,  when  a  person  has  been  himself  the 
cause  of  his  misfortune,  and  when  his  misfortune  is  occasioned  by  the 
violence  of  passion,  or  by  some  weakness  incident  to  human  nature* 
Such  subjects  both  dispose  us  to  the  deepest  sympathy,  and  administer 
useful  warnings  tons  for  our  own  conduct. 

Upon  these  principles,  it  surprises  me  that  the  story  of  CEdipus  should 
have  been  so  much  celebrated  by  all  the  critics,  as  one  of  the  fittest 
subjects  for  tragedy  ;  and  so  often  brought  upon  the  stage,  not  by  So- 
phocles only,  but  by  Corneille  also,  and  Voltaire.  An  innocent  person^ 
one  in  the  main,  of  a  virtuous  character,  through  no  crime  of  his  own, 
nay,  not  by  the  vices  of  others,  but  through  mere  fatality,  and  blind 
chance,  is  involved  in  the*  greatest  of  all  human  miseries.  In  a  casual 
rencounter,  he  kills  his  father,  without  knowing  him  ;  he  afterward  is 
married  to  his  own  mother ;  and^  discovering  himself  in  the  end  to  have 
committed  both  paricide  and  incest,  he  becomes  frantic,  and  dies  in  the 
utmost  misery.  Such  a  subject  excites  horror  rather  than  pity.  As  it 
is  conducted  by  Sophocles,  it  is  indeed  extremely  affecting ;  but  it  con- 
veys no  instruction  ;  it  awakens  jn  the  mind  no  tender  sympathy  ;  it 
leaves  no  impression  favourable  to  virtue  or  humanity. 
.  It  nmst  b^  acknowledged,  that  the  subjects  of  the  ancient  Greek  trage- 
dies were  too  often  founded  on  mere  desUoy,  and  inevitable  misfortunes. 
They  were  too  much  mixed^with  tteir  tales  about  oracles,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  the  gods,  which  led  to  many  an  incident  sufficiently  melancbol/ 
and  tragical ;  but  rather  purely  tragical  than  useful  or  moral.  Hence 
hoth  the  CEdipus's  of  Sophocles,  the  Ij[>higenia  in  Aulis,  the  Hecuba  of 
Euripides,  and  several  of  the  like  kind.  In  the  course  of  the  drama, 
many  moral  sentiments  pccured.  But  th^.  instruction  which  the  fable 
of  the  play  conveyed,  seldom  watany  fn^rethan-  that  reverepce  was 
owing  to  the  gftds,  and  submission  due  to  the  decrees  of  destiny.  lIo'> 
,  •  N  Ti  n 
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dem  tragedy  has  aimed  at  a  hig|fier  object,  by  becoming  more  the  thea- 
tre of  passion  ;  pointing  out  to  men  the  consequences  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct ;  showing  the  direful  effects  which  ambition,  jealousy,  love,  re- 
sentment, and  other  such  strong  emotions,  when  misguided,  or  left  unre- 
strained, produce  upon  human  life.  An  Othello,  hurried  by  jealousy  to 
murder  his  innocent  wife  ;  a  Jaffier,  ensnared  by  resentment  and  want, 
to  engage  in  a  conspiracy,  and  then  stung  with  remorse,  and  inyolved  in 
ruin  ;  a  Siffredi,  through  the  deceit  which  he  employs  for  public  spirited 
ends,  bringing  destruction  on  all  whom  he  loved:  a  Calista,  seduced 
into  a  criminal  intrigue,  which  overwhelms  herself,  her  ^ther,  and  all 
her  friends,  in  misery  ;  these,  and  such  as  these,  are  the  examples  which 
tragedy  now  displays  to  public  view ;  and  by  means  of  which  it  in- 
culcates on  men  the  proper  government  of  their  passions. 

Of  all  the  passions  which  furnish  matter  to  tragedy,  that  which  has 
most  occupied  the  modem  stage,  is  love.  To  the  ancient  theatre,  i£. 
was  in  a  manner  wholly  unknown.  In  few  of  their  tragedies  is  it  ever 
mentioned ;  and  1  remember  no  more  than  one  which  turns  upon  it,  the 
Nippolitus  of  Euripides.  This  was  owing  to  the  national  manners  of 
the  Greeks,  and  to  that  greater  separation  of  the  two  sexes  from  one 
another,  than  has  taken  place  in  modem  times  ;  aided  too,  perhaps,  by 
this  circumstance,  that  no  female  actress  ever  appeared  on  the  ancient 
stage.  But  though  no  reason  appeai-s  for  the  tptal  exclusion  of  love  from 
the  theatre,  yet  with  what  justice  or  propriety  it  has  usurped  so  much 
place,  as  to  be  in  a  manner  the  sole  hinge  of  modem  tragedy,  may  be 
much  questioned.  Voltaire,  who  is  no  less  eminent  as  a  critic  than  as  a 
poet,  declares  loudly  and  strongly  against  this  predominancy  of  love,  as 
both  degrading  the  majesty,  and  confining  the  natural  limits  of  tragedy. 
And  assuredly,  the  mixing  of  it  perpetually  with  all  the  great  and 
solemn  revolutions  of  human  fortune  wliich  belong  to  the  tragic  stage, 
tends  to  give  tragedy  too  much  the  air  of '  gallantry,  and  juvenile 
entertainment.  The  Athalie  of  Racine,  the  Merope  of  Voltaire,  the 
Douglas  of  Mr.  Home,  are  sufficient  proo^,  that  without  any  assistance 
firom  love^  the  drama  is  capable  of  producing  its  highest  effects  upon  the 
mind.  .  '    . 

This  seems  to  be  clear,  that  wherever  love  is  introduced  into  tragedy, 
it  ought  to  reign  in  it,  and  to  give  rise  to  the  principal  acUon.  It  ought 
to  be  that  sort  of  love  which  possesses  all  the  force  and  majesty  of  pas- 
sion ;  and  which  occasions  great  and  important  consequences.  For 
nothing  can  have  a  worse  effect,  or  be  more  debasing  to  tragedy,  than, 
together  with  the  manly  and  heroic  passions,  to  mingle  a  trifling  love 
intrigue,  as  a  sort  of  seasoning  to  the  play.  The  bad  effects  of  this  are 
sufficiently  conspicuous  both  in  the  Cato  of  Mr.  Addison,  as  I  bad  occa* 
sion  before  to  remark,  and  in  the  Iphigenie  of  Racine. 

AAer  a  tragic  poet  has  arranged  his  subject,  and  chosen  his  persoaage^, 
the  next  thing  he  must  attend  to,  is  the  propriety '  of  sentiments  ^  that 
they  be  perfectly  suited  to  the  characters  of  tliose  persons  to  whom 
they  aire  attributed, and  to  the  situations  in  which  they  are  placed.  The 
necessity  of  observing  this  general  rule  is  so  obvious,  that  f  need  not  in- 
sist tfpon  it.  It  is  prmcipaVy  in  the  pathetic  parts,  that  both  the  difficul- 
ty and  the-  importance  of  it  ar<  the  greatest.  Tragedy  is  the  re^on  ef* 
passion.  We  come  to  it  expecting  to  be  moved.;  and  let  the  poet  b«  ever 
so  judicjoos  in  hts  condi^cf,  mortal  in  his  intentions,  and  elegi^t  in^bis  ^ 
style,  y^i,  if  he  fails  in  ibe  pathetic^  be  has  no  tragic  me^t ;  we^^iltitm 
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cold  aiMl  disappointed  from  the  performance  ;  and  never  desire  to  ijieet 
with  it  nK>re. 

To  paint  passion  so  tnily  and  justly  as  to  strike  the  hearts  of  the 
hearers  with  full  sympathy,  is  a  prerogative  of  genius  given  to  few.  It 
requires  strong  and  ardent  sensibili^  of  mind.  It  requires  the  author  to 
have  the  power  of  entering  deeply  into  the  characters  which  he  draws ; 
of  becoming  for  a  moment  the  very  person  whom  he  exhibits,  and  of 
assuming  all  his  feelings.  For,  as  I  have  of\en  had  occasion  to  observe, 
there  is  no  possibility  of  speaking  properly  the  language  of  any  passion, 
without  feeling  it ;  and  it  is  to  the  absence  or  deadness  of  real  emotion, 
that  we  must  ascribe  the  want  of  success  in  so  many  tragic  writers,  when 
they  attempt  being  pathetic. 

«  No  man,  for  instance,  when  he  is  under  the  strong  agitations  of  anger, 
of  grief,  or  any  such  violent  passion,  ever  thinks  of  describing  to  another 
what  his  feelings  at  that  time  are  ;  or  of  telling  them  what  he  resembles. 
This  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  the  language  of  any  person,  when 
he  is  deeply  moved.  It  is  the  language  of  one  who  describes  coolly 
the  condition  of  that  person  to  another  ;  or  it  is  the  language  of  the 
passionate  person  hionself,  after  his  emotion  has  subsided,  relating  what 
his  situation  was  in  the  moments  of  passion.  Yet  this  sort  pf  secondary 
description,  is  what  tragic  poets  to^  often  give  us  instead  of  the  native 
and  primanr  language  of  passion.  Thus,  in  Mr.  Addison's  Catp,  when 
Lucia  confesses  to  Fortius  her  love  for  him,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
swears  with  the  greatest  solemnity,  that  in  the  present  situation  of  their 
country  she  will  never  marry  him  ;  Fortius  receives  this  unexpected 
sentence  with  the  utmost  astonishment  and  grief;  at  least  the  poet  wants 
to  make  us  believe  that  he  so  received  it.  How  does  he  express  these 
feelings  ? 

Fix'd  in  attonishment,  I  gase  upon  thee, 
Like  onD  juit  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n, 
Who  pants  for  breath,  and  stiffens  jet  alive 
In  dreadful  looks ;  a  momiment  of  wrath. 

This  makes  his  whole  reply  to  Lucia.  Nor  did  any  person,  who  was 
.  of  a  sudden  astonished  and  overwhelmed  with  sorrow,  ever,  since  the 
creation  of  the  world,  express  himself  in  this  manner  ?  This  is  indeed  an 
excellent  description  to  be  given  us  by  another,  of  a  person  who  was  in 
such  a  situation.  Nothing  would  have  been  more  proper  for  a  by-stander, 
recounting  this  conference,  than  to  have  said, 

Fix'd  in  astonishment,  be  gaz'd  upon  her, 

Like  one  just  blasted  by  a  stroke  from  heav'n,  ' 

Who  pants  for  breath,  &c. 

But  the  person,  who  is  himself  concerned,  speaks  on  such  an  occasion 
in  a  very  different  manner.  He  gives  vent  to  his  feelings ;  he  pleads 
for  pity;  he  dwells  upon  the  cause  of  his  grief  and  astonishment ;  but 
never  thinks  of  describing  his  own  person  and  looks,  and  showing  us,  by 
a  simile,  what  he  resembles.  Such  representations  of  passions  are  no 
better  in  poetry,  than  it  would  be  in  painting,  to  make  a  labekissue  from 
the  mouth  of  a  figure,  bidding  us  remark,  that  this  figure  represents  an 
astonished,  or  a  grieved  person. 

On  some  other  occasions,  when  poets  do  not  employ  this  sort  of  de- 
scriptive language  in  passion,  they  are  too  apt  to  run  into  forced  and 
unnatural  thoughts,  in  order  to  exaggerate  the  feelings  of  persons,  whom 
they  would  paint  as  very  strongly  moved.  When  Osmyn,  in  the  Mourn- 
ing Aride,  after  parting  with  Ahneria,  regrets,  in  a  long  soliloquy,  that 
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liis  eyes  only  see  objects  that  aiie  present,  and  cannot  see  Almeria  after 
she  is  gone ;  when  Jane  Shore,  in  Mr.  Roive's  tragedy,  on  meeting 
with  her  husband  in  her  extreme  distress,  aijid  finding  that  he  had  forgiren 
her,  calls  on  the  raini  to  give  her  their  drops,  and  the  springs  to  give 
her  their  streams,  that  she  may  never  want  a  supply  of  tears  ;  in  such 
passages,  we  see  very  plainly,  that  it  is  neither  Osmyn,  nor  Jane  Shore, 
that  speak  ;  but  the  poet  himself  in  his  own  person,  who,  instead  of 
assuming  the  feelings  of  those  whom  he  meaoi  to  exhibit,  and  speaking 
as  they  would  have  done  in  such  situations,  is  straining  his  fancy,  tod 
spurring  up  his  genius,  to  say  something  that  shall  be  uncommonly  strong 
and  lively. 

If  we  attend  to  the  language  that  is  spoken  by  persons  under  the  inflo« 
ence  of  real  passion,  we  shall  find  it  always  plain  and  simple  ;  abounding 
indeed  with  those  figures  which  express  a  disturbed  and  impetuous  state 
of  mind,  such  as  interrogations,  exclamations,  and  apostrophes ;  but 
never  employing  those  which  belong  to  the  mere  embellishment  and 
parade  of  speech.  We  never  meet  with  any  subtilty  or  refinement,  in 
the  sentiments  of  real  passion.  The  thoughts  which  passion  suggests,  are 
always  plain  and  obvtbusones,  arising  directly  from  its  object.  Passion 
never  reasons  nor  speculates,  till  its  ardour  begins  to  cool.  It  never 
leads  to  long  discourse  or  declamaiipn.  On  the  contrary,  it  expresses 
itself  most  commonly  in  short,  broken,  and  interrupted  speeches  ;  cor- 
responding to  the  violent  and  desultory  emotions  of  the  nfind. 

When  we  examine  the  French  tragedians  by  these  principles  which 
seem  clearly  founded  in  nature',  we  find  them  often  deficient.  Though 
in  many  parts  of  tragic  composition,  they  have  great  merit ;  though  in 
exciting  soft  and  tender  emotions,  some  of  them  are  very  successful ; 
yet,  in  the  high  and  strong  pathetic,  they  generally  fail.  Thetr  pas- 
sionate speeches  too  often  run  into  long  declamation.  There  is  too 
much  reasoning  and  refinement ;  too  much  pomp  ifnd  studied  beauty  in 
them.  They  rather  convey  a  feeble  impression  of  passion,  than  avmken 
any  strong  sympathy  in  the  reader^s  mind. 

Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  much  more  successful  in  this  part  of 
composition.  In  their  pathetic  scenes,  we  find  no  unnatural  refinement ; 
no  exaggerated  thoughts.  They  set  before  us  the  plain  and  direct  feel- 
ings of  nature,  in  simple  expressive  language  ;  and  therefore,  on  great 
occasions,  they  seldom  fail  of  touching  the  heart.*  This  too  is  Shak- 
speare's  great  excellency  ;  and  to  this  it  is  principally  owing,  that  his 
dramatic  productions,  notwithstanding  their  many  imperfections,  have 
been  so  long  the  favourites  of  the  public.  He  is  more  faithful  to  the 
true  language  of  nature,  in  the  midst  of  passion,  than  any  writer.  He 
gives  us  this  language,  unadulterated  by  art ;  and  more  instances  of  it 
can  be  quoted  from  him,  than  from  all  other  tragic  poets  taken  together. 
1  shall  refer  only  to  that  admirable  scene  in  Macbeth,  where  Macduff  re- 

*  Nothiog,  for  instance,  can  be  more  touching  and  pathetic  than  the  address  which 
Medea,  in  Euripides,  makes  to  her  children,  when  she  had  formed  the  resolntioa 
of  patting  them  to  death  }  and  nothiog  more  natural,  than  the  conflict  which  she  is 
described  as  suffering  within  herself  on  that  occasion. 

'Alt  or  ri  ^ttca ;  xst^ia  yag^  oi^(trau' 

Kim.  Mkd.  1.  I04f>. 
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C€tYe«  the  accoant  of  hit  wife,  and  all  his  children  beiD|  slaaghtered  is 
his  absence.  The  emotions,  first  of  gi'ief,  and  then  of  the  most  fierce 
resentment  rising  against  Macbeth,  are  painted  in  such  a  manner,  that 
there  is  no  heart  but  must  feel  them,  and  no  fancy  can  conceive  any  thing 
more  expressive  of  nature. 

With  regard  to  moral  sentiments  and  reflections  in  tragedies,  it  i« 
clear  thirt  they  must  not  recur  too  often.  They  lose  their  effect,  when 
unseasonably  crowded.  They  render  the  play  pedantic  and  declama- 
tory. This  b  remarkably  the  case  with  those  Latin  tragedies  which  go 
under  the  name  of  Seneca,  which  are  little  more  than  a  collection  of 
declamations  and  moral  sentences,  wrought  up  with  a  quaint  brilliancy, 
which  suited  the  prevailing  taste  of  that  age. 

I  am  not  however,  of  opinion,  that  moral  reflections  ought  to  be 
altogether  omitted  in  tragedies.  Whan  properly  introduced,  they  give 
dignity  to  the  composition,  and,  on  many  occasions,  they  are  extremely 
natural.  When  persons  are  under  any  uncommon  distress ;  when  they 
are  beholding  in  others,  or  experiencing  in  themselves,  the  vicissitudes 
of  human  fortune  ;  indeed,  when  they  are  placed  in  any  of  the  great 
and  trying  situations  of  life,  serious  and  moral  reflections  naturally  oc« 
cur  to  them,  whether  they  be  persons  of  much  viHue  or  net.  Hardly  is 
there  any  person,  but  who,  on  such  occasions,  is  disposed  to  be  serious. 
It  is  then  the  natural  tone  of  the  mind  ;  and  therefore  na  tragic  poet 
should  omit  such  proper  opportunities,  when  they  occur,  for  favouring 
the  interests  of  viiiue.  Cardinal  Wolsey's  solifoquy  upon  bis  fall,  lor 
instance,  in  Shakspeare,  when  he  bids  a  long  farewell  to  all  bis  great*  . 
ness,  and  the  advices  which  he  afterward  givts  to  Cromwell,  are,  in  his 
situation,  extremely  natural ;  touch  and  please  all  readers  ;  and  are  at 
once  instructive  and  affecting.  Much  of  the  merit  iSf  Mr.  Addison^n 
Cato  depends  upon  that  moral  turn  of  thought  which  cttstinguisfaes  it.  I 
have  had  occasion,  both  in  this  lecture,  and  in  thf  preceding  one  to 
to  take  notice  of  some  of  its  defects  ;  and  certainly  neither  for  warmth  of 
passion,  nor  proper  cenduct  oT  the  plot,  is  it  at  all  eminent.  It  does 
not,  however,  follow,  that  it  is  destitute  of  merit.  For,  by  the  purity 
and  beauty,  of  the  language,  by  the  dignity  of  Cato's  character,  by 
that  ardour  of  public  spirit,  and  those  virtuous  sentiments  of  which  it 
is  full,  it  has  always  commanded  high  regard ;  and  has,  both  in  our  own 
country  and  among  foreigners,  iv^quired  no  small  reputation. 

The  style  and  versification  of  tragedy  ought  to  be  free,  easy,  and  va- 
ried. Our  blank  verse  is  happily  suited  to  thrs  purpose.  It  has  suffi- 
cient majesty  for  raising  the  style ;  it  can  descend  to  the  simple  and 
familiar ;  it  is  susceptible  of  great  variety  of  cadence ;  and  is  quite 
free  from  the  constraint  and  monotony  of  rbyme.  For  monotony  is^ 
above  all  things,  to  be  avoided  by  a  tragic  poet.  If  he  maintains  every- 
where the  same  stateliness  of  style,  if  he  uniformly  keeps  up  the  same 
run  of  measure  and  harmony  in  his  verse,  he  cannot  fail  of  becoming 
insipid.  He  should  not  indeed  sink  into  flat  and  careless  lines ;  his 
style  should  always  hare  force  and  dignity  ;  but  not  the  uniform  dignity 
of  epic  poetry.  It  should  assume  that  briskness  and  ease,  which  is  suit- 
ed to  the  freedom  of  dialogue,  and  the  fluctuations  of  passion. 

One  of  the  greatest  misfortunes  of  the  French  tragedy  is,  its  being 
always  written  in  rbyme.  The  nature  of  the  French  language,  indeed, 
requires  this  in  order  to  distinguish  the  style  from  mere  prose.  But 
it  fetters  the  freedom  of  the  tragic  dialogue,  fills  it  with  a  languid  mo- 
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Rotony,  ami* is,  in  a  mtimer,  fatal  to  the  high  strengQi  and  power  of  ^bs- 
sion.  Voltaire  maiDtains  that  the  difficalty  of  composing  in  French 
rhyme,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  pleasure  which  the  aodience  receives 
irom  the  composition.  Tragedy  would  be  ruined,  says  he,  if  we  were 
to  write  it  io  blank  verse  ;  take  away  the  difficulty,  and  you  take  away 
the  whole  merit  A  strange  idea  !  as  if  the  entertainment  of  the  audi- 
ence arose,  not  from  the  emotions  which  the  poet  is  successful  in  awak- 
ening, but  from  a  reflection  on  the  toil  which  he  endured  in  his  closet, 
from  assorting  male  and  female  rhymes.  With  regard  to  those  splendid 
comparisons  in  rhyme  and  strings  of  couplets,  with  which  it  was,  some 
time  ago,  fashionable  for  our  English  poets  to  conclude,  not  only  every 
act  of  a  tragedy,  but  sometimes  ako,  the  most  interesting  scenes,  nothing 
need  be  said,  but  that  they  were  the  most  perfect  barbarisms  ;  childish 
ornaments,  introduced  to  please  a  false  taste  in  the  audience  ;  and  now 
universally  laid  aside. 

Having  thus  treated  of  all  the  different  parts  of  tragedy,  1  shall  con- 
clude the  subject  with  a  short  view  of  the  Greek,  the  French,  and  the 
£ngli.«h  stage,  and  with  observations  on  the  principal  writers. 

Most  of  the  distinguished  characters  of  the  Greek  tragedy  have  been 
already  occasionally  mentioned.  It  was  embellished  with  the  lyric  poetry 
of  the  chorus,  of  the  origin  of  which,  and  of  the  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages attending  it,  I  treated  fully  in  the  preceding  lecture.  The 
plot  was  always  exceedingly  simp^  It  admitted  of  few  incidents  It 
was  conducted,  for  most  part,  with  a  very  exact,  regard  to  the  unities 
of  action,  time  and  place.  Machinery,  or  the  intervention  of  the  gods, 
was  employed  ;  and,  which  is  very  faulty^  the  final  nnrevelling  some- 
times made  to  turn  upon  it.  Love»  except,  in  one  or  two  instances,  was 
never  admittecf  into  the  CFreek  tragedy.  Their  subjects  were  often 
founded  on  destiby,  or  inevitable  misfortunes.  A  vein  of  religious  and 
moral  sentiment  always  rmis  through  them  ;  but  they  made  less  use  than 
the  moderns  of  the  combat  of  the  passions,  and  of  the  distresses  which 
our  passions  bring  upon  us.  Their  plots  were  alf  taken  from  the  ancient 
traditionary  stories  of  their  own  nation.  Hercules  furnishes  matter  for 
two  tragedies.  The  history  of  (Epidus,  king  of  *rhebe8,  and  his  unfor- 
tunate family,  fbr  six.  The  war  of  Troy,  with  its  consequences,  for  no 
fewer  than  seventeen.  There  is  only  one  of  later  date  than  this  ;  which 
is  the  Persae,  or  expedition  of  Xerxes,  by  iE?chylus. 
.  ^9chylus  is  the  father  of  Greek  tragedy,  and  exhibits  both  the  beau- 
ties and  the  defects,  of  an  early  original  writer.  He  is  bold,  nervous, 
and  animated,  but  very  obscure,  and  difficult  to  be  understood  ;  partly 
by  reason  of  the  incorrect  state  in  which  we  have  his  works  (they 
having  suffered  more  by  time,  than  any  of  the  ancient  tragedians,)  and 
partly,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  his  style,  which  is  crowded  with 
metaphors,  oflen  harsh  and  tumid.  He  abounds  with  martial  ideas  and 
descriptions.  He  has  much  fire  and  elevation  ;  less  of  tenderness  than 
of  force.  He  delights  in  the  marvellous.  The  ghost  of  Darius  in  the 
Persas,  the  inspiration  of  Cassandra  in  Agamemnon,  and  the  songs  of  the 
furies  in  the  Eumenides,  are  beautiful  in  their  kind,  and  strongly  ex- 
pressive of  his  genius. 

Sophocles  is  the  most  masterly  at  the  three  Greek  tragedians ;  the 
most  correct  in  the  conduct  of  his  subjects  ;  the  most  just  and  sublime 
in  his  sentiments.  He  is  eminent  for  his  descriptive  talent.  The  rela« 
tion  of  the  death  of  (Epidos,  in  his  CEpidus  Coloneu^,  and  of  Ihe  death 
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of  Maroon  aod  Aotigone,  in  hi§  AntigODe,  are  perfect  paUerns  of 
description  to  tragic  poets.  Euripides  is  esteemed  more  tender  than 
Sophocles,  and  he  is. fuller  of  moral  sentiments.  But,  in  the  conduct  of  ■ 
bis  plays,  he  is  more  incorrect  and  negligent ;  his  expositions,  or  openings ' 
of  the  subject,  are  made  in  a  less  artful  manner ;  and  the  songs  of  hk 
chorus,  though  remarkably  poetical,  have,  commonly,  less  connexion 
with  the  main  action,  than  those  of  Sophocles.  Both  Euripides  and 
Sophocles,  however,  have  very  high  merit  as  tragic  poets.  They  are 
elegant  and  beautiful  in  their  style  :  just,  for  the  most  part,  in  their 
thoughts  ;  they  speak  with  the  voice  of  nature  ;  and,  making  allowance 
for  the  difference  of  ancient  and  modem  ideas,  in  the  midst  of  all  their 
simplicity,  they  are  touching  and  interesting. 

The  circumstances  of  theatrical  representation  on  the  stages  of  Greece 
and  Rome,  were,  in  several  respects^  very  singular,  and  widely  different 
from  what  obtains  among  us.  Not  oaly  were  the  songs  of  the  chorus 
accompanied  with  instrumental  music,  but  as  the  Abbd  du  Bos,  in  his 
reflections  on  Poetry  and  Painting,  has  proved,  with  much  curious 
erudition;  the  dialogue  part  had  also  a  modulation  of  its  own,  which 
was  capable  of  its  being  set  to  notes  ;  it  was  carried  on  in  a  sort  of 
recitative  between  the  actors,  and  wad  supported  by  instruments.  He 
lias  farther  attempted  to  prove,  but  the  proof  seems  more  incomplete, 
that,  on  some  occasions,  on  the  Roman  stage,  the  pronouncing  and 
gesticulating  parts  were  divided  ;  that  one  actor  spoke,  and  another 
performed  the  gestures  and  motions  corresponding  to  what  the  first  said. 
The  actors  in  tragedy  wore  a  long  robe,  called  Syrma,  which  flowed 
upon  the  stage.  They  were  raised  upon  Cothurni,  which  rendered  their 
stature  uncommonly  high  ;  and  they  always  played  in  masques.  These 
.  masques  were  like  helmets,  which  covered  the  whole  head  ;  the  mouths 
of  them  were  so  contrived  as  to  give  an  artificial  sound  to  the  voice,  in 
order  to  make  it  be  heard  over  their  vast  theatres  ;  and  the  visage  was 
so  formed  and  painted,  as  to  suit  the  a|e»  characters,  or  dispositions  of 
the  persons  represented.  When,  daring  the  coui'se  ot  one  scene,  dif- 
ferent emotions  were  to  appear  id  the  same  person,  the  masque  is  said 
to  have  been  so  painted,  that  the  actor,  by  turning  one  or  other  profile 
of  his  face  to  the  spectators^  expressed  the  change  of  the  situation. 
This,  however,  was  a  contrivance  attended  with  many  disadvantages. 
The  masque  must  have  deprived  the  spectators  of  all  tbe  pleasure 
which  arises  from  the  natural  animated  expression  of  the  eye  and  the  : 
countenance ;  and  joined  with  the  other.circumstances  which  I  have 
mentionedr  is  apt  to  give  us  but  an  unfavourable  idea  of  the  dramatic  ^ 
representations  of  the  ancients.  In  defence  of  them,  it  must,  at  the 
same  time,  be  remembered,  that  theia  theatres '  were  vastly  more  ex- 
mnsive  in  the^rea  4ban  ours,  and  filled  with  immense  crowds.  They 
w^re  always  uncotvered,  and  exposed  4o  the  open  ain  The  actors 
were  beheld  at  a  mucb  greater  distance,  and  of  course  much  more  im- 
perfectly by  the  bulk  of  the  spectators,  which  both  rendered  their 
looks  of  less  consequence,  and  might  make  it  in  some  degree  necessary 
,  that  their  fettofes  shonlo  be  exaggerated,  the  sound  of  their  voiced 
.  enlarged,  apd  their  whole  appearance  magnified  beyond  the  hfe,  iq  order 
to  make  the  stronger  impression.  It  is  certain,  that  as  dramatic  spec-  ' 
tocles  were  the  favouriteentertainoients  of  the 'Greeks  and  Romans, 
the  attention  given  to  their  proper  exhibition,  and,  the  magnificence  of 
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{he  appacjitus  bestowed  on  their  theatres,  far  exceeded  any  thmg  thai 
has  been  attempted  in  modern  ages. 

In  the  compositions  of  some  of  the  French  dramatic  writers,  partica- 
larlj  Coroeille,  Racine,  and  Voltaire,  tragedy  has  appeared  with  much 
lustre  and  dignity.  They  mast  be  allowed  to  have  improved  upon  the 
ancients  in  introducing  more  incidents,  a  greater  variety  of  passions,  a 
fuller  display  of  characters,  and  in  rendering  the  subject  thereby  more 
interesting.  They  have  studied  to  imitate  the  ancient  models  in  regu- 
larity of  conduct.  They  are  attentive  to  all  the  unities,  and  to  all  the 
decorums  of  sentiment  and  morality ;  and  their  style  is,  generally,  very 
poe^cal  and  elegant  What  an  £nglish  taste  is  most  apt  to  censure  in 
them,  is  the  want  of  fervour,  strength,  and  the  natural  language  of  pas- 
sion. There  h  often  too  much  conyersation  in  their  pieces,  instead  of 
action.  They  are  too  declamatory,  as  was  before  observed,  when  they 
should  be  passionate  ;  too  reQned,  when  they  should  be  simple.  Vol- 
taire freely  acknowledges  those  defects  of  the  French  theatre.  He 
admits,  that  their  best  tragedies  do  not  make  a  suffident  impression  on 
the  heart ;  that  the  gallantry  which  reigns  in  them,  and  the  long  fine 
spun  dialogue  with  which  th^y  over-abound^  frequently  spread  a lango^i^ 
over  them  ;  that  the  authi^'s  seemed  to  be  afraid  of  being  too  tra^c  ; 
and  very  candidly  gives  it  as  his  judgment,  that  an  union  of  the  vehe- 
mence and  the  action,  which  characterize  the  English  theatre,  with  the 
correctness  and  decorum  of  the  French  theatre,  would  be  necessary  to 
form  a  perfect  tragedy. 

Comeille,  who  is  properly  the  iather  of  French  tragedy,  is  distin- 
guished by  the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  fruitfbl- 
ness  of  his  imagination.  His  genius  vras  unquestionably  very  rich,  but 
seemed  more  turned  towards  the  epic  than  the  tragic  vein  ;  for,  in 
general,  he  is  magnificent  and  splendid,  rather  than  tender  and  touching. 
He  is  the  most  declamatory  of  all  the  French  tragedians.  He  united 
the  copiousness  of  Dryden  with  the  fire  of  Lucan,  and  he  resembles 
them  also  in  their  faults,  in  their  extravagance  and  impetuosity.  He  has 
composed  a  great  number  of  tragedies,  very  unequal  in  ther  merit 
His'best  and  most  esteemed  pieces,  are  the  Cid^  Horace,  Polyeucte, 
and  Cinna. 

Racine,  as  a  tragic  poet,  is  much  superior  to  Corneille.  He  wanted 
the  copiousness  and  grandeur  of  Corneille's  imagination  ;  but  is  free 
from  his  bombast,  and  excels  him  greatly  in  tenderness.  Few  poets» 
indeed,  are  more  tender  an^  moving  than  Racio^  His  Phsdra,  his 
Andromaque,  his  Athalie,  «md  his  Hithridate,  ace  excellent  dramatic 
performances,  and  do  no  small  honour  to  the  French  stage.  His  lan- 
guage and  versification  are  uncommonly  beautiful.  Of  alt  the  French 
authors,  he  appears  to  me  to  have  most  excelled  in  poetical  style ;  to 
have  managed  their  rhyme  with  the  greatest  advantage  and  faciUi^,  and 
to  have  given  it  the  most  complete  harmony.  Voltaire  has,  again  and 
again,  pronounced  Racine's  Athalie  tb  be  the  "  Chef  d'Oeuvre'*  of  the 
French  stage.  It  is  altogether  a  sacred  drama,  and  ow^  much  of^  its 
elevation  to  the  majesty  of  religion  ;  but  it  is  less  tender  and  interesting- 
^an  Andromaque. 

Racine  has  formed  two  of  his^lays  upon  plans  of  Eoiipid^^  fn  the 
Phaedra  he  is  extremely  successful,  but  not  so,  ia  my  opiD^,  in  tlpe 
Ipbigenie-^  lyhere  be  bits  degraded  the  antuent  characters  by  unseason- 
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able  gaHantry.    Achilles  4s  a  French  lover ;  and  Eriphile,  a  modem 
ladj.* 

Voltaire,  in  sei'eralW  his  tragedies,  is  inferior  to  none  of  his  prede- 
cessors. In.  one  great  article,  he  has  outdone  them  all,  in  the  delicate 
and  interesting  situations  which  he  has^.contrived  to  introduce.  In  these 
lies  his  chief  stfength.  He  is  not,  indeed,  exempt  from  the  defects  of 
the  other  French  tn^dians,  of  wanting  force,  and  of  being  sometimes 
^  too  long  and  declamatory  in  bis  speeches  ;  but  his  characters  are  drawn 
with  spirit,  bis  events  are  striking,  and  in  his. sentiments  there  is  much 

*  elevation.     His  Zayre,  Alzfre,  Merop^,  and  Orphan  of  China,  are  four 

*  capital  tragedies^  and  deserve  the  highest  praise.     What  one  might  per- 

'his  sentiments,  the  most 

ilfil  not  the  character  of 
vevev  so  near  to  it,  and. 
to  pass  them  over  with- 
rms  of  lyric  poetry,  and 
bey  abound  in  well-con- 
ae,  by  its  closeness  and 

contrasted  with  eaeh  otberf 
will  gratify  tevtral  readers  * 


e  loDgo 
omnes 
leucus, 
ra. 


Zupido, 

enis ; 

catenis 

itosque, 

sequantur 

palmas. 

gens, 

at 

ignum  OS, 

petu  vena, 

is. 

is 
Molliorlngenio  tenei^s  indnxit  amores. 
Magn^mQ»quanivis.8ensus  sob  pectore  verset 
Agrippina,  Hcet-Romano  robore  Burrhus 
PoIIsttt,  eC  Qiagni  generosa  superbia  Pori 
T9on  semel  eniteat,  tamen  esse  ad  mollia  natum 
CredSderis  vatem  ;  vox  oUi  mellea,  lenis  « 

Spiritus  est ;  non  ille  animis  vim  concitua  infert,  ** 
At  caeoos  animorum  aditus  rimatar,  et  imis 
Meitti|>u8  occaltos,  syren  penetrabilis,  ictus 
Inslnuans,  nalfmndo  ferit,  iceditque  placendo. 
Vena  fluit  tacili  non  intermissa  nitore, 
I^ec  rapidos  semper  volvit  cum  murmure  fluctas, 
A^mine  sed  leni  fluitat    Seu  gramina  lambit 
Rivuttts,  et  cseco  per  prata  virentia  lapsu 
Anfugiens,  tacita  fluit  indeprensus  arena ; 
Flore  micant  rips  ilUmes ;  buc  vulgus  amantam 
CoDVolat,  et  lacrymis  auget  rivalibas  undas ; 
Singultus  undas  refemnt,  gemitu&que  sonoros 
Ingeminant,  molli  gemitus  imitante  snsnrro. 

Templam  Tragoediae,  per  Fa,  Marst,  h  Societate  Jefia 
O  o  o 
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rapidity,  carries  a  considerable  resemblance  {o  fliat j>rthe  ancient  Greek 
tragedies  ;  and  is  both  more  anicflated  and  more  natural,  than  the  long 
declamation  of  the  French  theatre.  But  the  shortness  of  the  several 
drao^s,  and  the  intermixture  of  so  much  lyric  poetry  as  beloD|p  to  this  sort 
of  composition,  often  occasions  the^ourse  of  the  inc^ents  to  be  hurried 
on  too  quickly,  and  prevents  that  consistent  display  of  characters,  and  that 
full  preparation  of  events,  which  are  necessary  to  give  a  proper  verisinflBi- 
tude  to  tnigedy. 

It  only  now  remains  to  speak  of  the  state  of  tragedy  in  Great  Britain  ; 
the  general  character  of  whicb  is,  that  it  is  mt>re  animated  and  passionate 
than  French  tragedy,  but  more  irreguiar  and  incorr^t,  and  less  attentive 
to  decorum  and  to  elegance.  The  pathetic,  it  mjp^t  always  be  remembered, 
is  the  soul  of  tragedy.  The  English,  the^fore,  must  be  allowed  to 
have  aimed  at  the  highest  species  of  excellence  ;  though,  in  the  ex^u- 
tion,  they  have  not  always  joined  the.  other  ^eauti^  that  ought  to  accom- 
pany the  pathetic. 

The  first  object  whicl)  presents  itself  to  us  on^^he  Ei^sh  theatre,  ii? 
the  great  Shakspeare.     Great  he  may  be  justly  calleJ^IFthe  extent  and 
force  of  his  natural  genius,  both  for  tragedy  and-pomedy^,  ar«  illto^t^et  , 
unrivalled.^     But,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  geniysishootina  VFild  ;  •d^ienC*  ^ 
in  just  taste,  and  altogether  4inassisted  1)^  knowledge  ot  art. — ^Loog  fafc 
he  been  idolized  by  the  British  nation  ;  much  has  been  safe),  and  m^lclif* 
has  been  written  concerning  him  ;    criticism  h'as  been  drawn  to  the 
very  dregs,  in  comn^entaries  upon  his  worsts  ^nd  witticfsms  ;  and  yet 
it  remains,  to  this, day,  in  doubt,  whether  his  bf  atitiest  or  his  faults,  be 
greatest.      Admirable   scenes,   and  passage^   withoat  nuiiiber,    ADere. 


are  in  his  plays  ;  passages  beyond" what  ane/ to  b^ found  in  any  other' 
dramatic  writer  ;  but  there  is  hardly  any  obe  of  his  plaY0  which  can  be^ 
ea|led  altogether  a  good  one,  or  which  can  be.read«tit^  uninterruptfii 


pleasure  from  beginning  to  end.  Besidet  ^xtrente  irr^ilarities  fn 
conduct,  and  grotesque  mixtures  of  serious  Sfiid  'comte'in^one  piecC'jVe 
are  every  now  and  then  interrupted  by  unnatyral  th'oughts  add  harst 
expressions,  a  certain  obtcure  bombast,  and  ftj^Iay  upopMvords,  which 
he  is  fond  of  pursuing  ;  and  these  interruptions  Ib^ou^jpteasure  tqvtfft- 
quently  occur,  on  occasions,  when  we  would  •l(inst«\ivisb  to  meet  With 
them.  All  these  faults,  however,  Shakspear^  redeems,  W  two  of  the 
greatest  excellencies  which  any  tragic  poet  can  possess';v  h^s  lively  and 
diversified  paintings  of  character  ;  his  strong  and  natural  ea|>re^8ionV<€ 
passion.  These  are  his  two  chief  virtues  ;  on  tl^ese  his  merit  rest^.  Nift.- 
withstanding  his  many  absurdities,  all  the  while  we  are  readibg  his  j^^r 
we  find  ourselves  in  the  midst  of  our  fellows  ;  we  meet  with  men,  vukai* 
perhaps  in  their  manners, .  coarse  or  harsh  iti  their  sentimecits,  but 
still  they  ore  men  ;  they  speak  with  human  voices,  and  are  actuated  by 

*  The  character  which  Dryden  has  drawn  of  Shiikspeare  is  not  only  just,  but 
uncommonly  elegant  and  happy.  "  He  was  the  man,  who  of  all  modern,  and  per- 
baps  ancient  poets,  had  the  largest  and  most  comprehensive  soul.  All  the  images  of 
natmre  were  still  present  to  him,  and  he  drew  them  not  laboriously  but  lucidly. 
When  he  describes  any  thing,  you  more  than  see  it ;  you  feel  it  too.  They  who 
accuse  him  of  wanting  learning,  give  him  the  greatest  commendatiox^  He  was 
naturally  learned.  He  needed  not  the  spectacles  of  books  to  read  oatur«.  He 
looked  inward,  and  found  her  there.  I  cannot  say  he  is  every  where  alike.  Were 
lie  so,  I  should  do  him  injoiy  to  compare  him  to  the  greatest  of  mankind.  He  is 
manv  times  flat  and  insipid ;  bis  comic  wit  degenerating  into  clenches  ;  his  seriocts 
swelling  into  bombast.  But  he  is  always  great  when  some  great  occasion  is  pre- 
vented to  him."  l>RYDEN's  Essay  of  Dramatic  Poetry. 
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human  passions  ;  we  are  joterestetl  in  ijJmt  ^ey.  sa^  or  do,  becatsse  we 
feel  that  they  are  of  the*  same  nature  wnh  ^ureel^es.  It  is  tberefoVe 
no  matter  of  wonder^  that  from  the  olore  pohAed'and  regular,  but  more 
cold  and  artificial  performances  of  otbt^  poets,  the  public  should  return 
with  pleasure  to  such  warm  and  genuine  representations  of  human  na- 
ture. Shakspeare  possesses  likewise  the  merit  of  having  created,  for 
himself,  a  sort  of  world  of  prjeterqatural  beings.  His  witches,  ghosts, 
fairies,  and  spirits  of  all  kinc}^,  are  described  with  such  circumstances  of 
awful  and  mysterious  solemnity,  and  speak  a  language  so  peculiar  to 
themselves,  as  strongly  to  affect  the  imagination .  His  two  master- pieces, 
and  in  which,  in  my  opinion,  the  strength  of  his  genius  chiefly  appears, 
are,  Othello  iaind  Macbeth.  With  regard  to  his  historical  plays,  they 
are,  properly  speaking,  neither  tragedies  nor  comedies  :  but  a  peculiar 
species  of  dramatic  entertainment,  calculated  to  describe  the  manners  of 
the  times  of  which  he  treats,  to  exhibit  the  principal  characters,  and  to 
&r  our  imagination  on  the  most  interesting  events  and  revolutions  of  our 
own  country.* 

After  the  age  of  Shakspeare,  we  can  produce  in  the  English  lan- 
guage several  detached  tragedies  of  considerable  merit.  But  we  have 
not  many  dramatic  writers  whose  whole  works  are  entitled  either  to  par- 
ticular criticism,  or  very  high  praise. '  In  the  tragedies  of  Dr^den  and 
Lee,  there  is  much  fire,  but  mixed  with  much  fustian  and  rant  Lee's 
Theodosius,  or  the  "  Force  of  Love,"  is  the  best  of  his  pieces,  and,  ia. 
sq^ie  of  the  scenes,  does  not  want  tenderness  and  warmth^  though  roman- 
tic in  the  plan,  and  extravagant  in  the  sentiments.  Otway  was  endowed 
with  a  high  portion  of  the  tragic  spirit ;  which  appears  to  great  advan- 
tage in  his  two  principal  tragedies,  *'  The  Orphan,"  and  '*  Venice  Pre- 
served." In  these,  he  is  perhaps  too  tragic  ;  the  distresses  being  so  deep 
as  ta  tear  and  overwhelm  the.mind.  He  is  a  writer,  doubtless,  of  genius 
and  strong^assion  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  exceedingly  gross  and  indeli- 
cate. No  tragedies  are  less  moral  than  those  of  Otway.  There  are 
no  generous  or  noble  sentiments  in  them  ;  but  a  licentious  spirit  often 
discovers  itself.  IJe  is  the  very  opftosite  of  the  French  decorum ;  and 
has  contrived  to  introduce  obscenity  and  indecent  allusions,  into  the  midst 
of  deep  tragedy.  * 

Rowe's  tragedies  make  a  contrast  to  those  of  Otway.  He  is  full  of 
elevated  and  moral  sentiments,  l^e  poetry  is  often  good,  and  the  lan- 
''g^age  alwaysr*|)ure  and  elegant ;  but. in  most  of  his  plays,  he  is  too  cold 
and  uninteresting ;  and  flowery  rathc^r  than  tragie.  Two,  however,  he 
has  producecl,  which  deserve  to  be  exempted  from  this  censure,  Jane 
Shore  and  the  Fair  Penitent ;  in  both  %{  which  there  are  so  many  ten- 
der and  truly  pathetic  scenes,  as  to  render  them  justly  favourites  of  the 
public. 

;enius  and  fire  ;  but 
^iog  and  direful  pas- 
ime  fine  situations, 
irable.  The  meet- 
of  Anselmo,  is  one 
und  in  any  tragedy. 

layjs,  and  several  just 
Mrs.  Montague's  Essay 
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The  defects  in  th^  cafRsiropbktt  i  pointed  out  in  the  last  lecture.  Mr. 
Thompson's  tragedies  are  iioo full  ofastiflfniOTality,  which  renders  tbeni 
doll  and  formal^  Tancred  and  Sigismunda,  far  eicels  ^  rest  -,  and  for 
the  plot,  the  characters,  and  sedtiments,  justly  deserves  a  place  anaong 
the  best  English  tragedies.  Of  later  piecek,  and  of  living  authors,  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  treat.* 

Upon  the  whole,  reviewing  the  tragic  compositions  of  different 
nations,  the  following  conclusions  arise.  A.Gfeek  tragedy  is  the  relation 
of  any  distressful  or  melancholy  incident ;  sometimes  the  effect  af 
passion  or  crime,  oflener  of  the  decree  of  the  gods,  simply  exposed  ; 
without  much  variety  of  parts  or  events,  bu^  naturally  and  beautifully 
set  before  us  ;  heightened  by  the  poetry  of  the  chorus.  A  French  tragedy 
is  a  series  of  artful  and  refined  conver^tions,  fouled  'upon  a  variety 
of  tragical  and  interesting  situations  ;  carried  on  with  little  action  and 
vehemence  ;  but  with  much  poetical  beauty,  and  high  propriety  and  de- 
corum. An  English  tragedy  is  the  combat  of  strong  passions,  set  before 
us  in  all  their  violence ;  producing  deep  diaasters ;  ofleq  irregdiarly 
conducted  ;  abounding  in  action  ;  and  filling  the  spectators  with  grierl 
The  ancient  tragedies  were  more  natural  and  simple  ;  the  jnodern  are 
more  artful  and  complex.  -  Among  the  French,  there  is  more  correct- 
ness ;  among  the  English,  more  fire.  Andromaque  and  Zayre  soften ^ 
Othello  and  Venice  Preserved  rend^  the  heart.  It  deserres  remark^ 
•that  three  of  the  greatest  masterpieces  of  the  French  tragic  theatre, 
turn  wholly  upon  religious  subjects  :  the  Athalie  of  Kacine^  the  Po- 
lyeucte  of  Corneille,  and  the  Zayfe  of  Voltaire.  The  first  is  founded 
upon  a  historical  passage  of  the  Old  Testament ;  in  tb^  other  two,  the 
distress  arises  from  the  zeal  and  attachment  of  the  principal  personages 
to  the  Christian  faith  ;  and  in  all  the  three,  the  authors  have,  with  much 
propriety,  availed  themselves  of  the  majesty  which  may  be  derive^  from 
religious  ideas.  ^  .       / 
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tOMEDV— GREEK  AiVD  ROMAN,  FREJNCH,  EAGLISH  COMEDY. 

Comedy  is  sufficiently  discriminated  from  tragedy,  by  its  geneeal 
spirit  and  stram.  While.^ity  and  terror,  s^nd  the  other  strong  passions, 
form  the  province  of  the  latlter^  the  chiefs  or  rather  sole  instrument  of 
the  former,  is  ridicule*^ .  Comedy  proposes  for  its  object,  neither  the 
great  sufferings,        '  '  eir  follies  and 

slighter  vices,  tJ  ie  in^bchol^ers 

a  sense  of  imprc  il,  and  laughed 

at  by  others.  Or  society. 

This  general  of  the  impro- 

prieties and  foUi  seful.     There 

is  nothing  in,  th^  f  conlpositiJto, 

that  renders  it  ers  of  men,  to 

promote  atte'ntic  our,  and  above- 
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all,  to  render  vice  ridiculoas,  it  doing  a  real  service  to  ihe  world.  Many 
vices  might  be  more  successfully  exploded,  bj  employing  ridicule  against 
them,  than  by  serioos  attacks  and  arguments.  At  the  same  time,  it 
most  be  confessed,  that  ridicule  is  ari  instrument  of  such  a  nature,  that 
when  managed  by  unskilful,  or  improper  hands,  there  is  hazard  of  its 
doing  mischief,  instei^  of  good,  tq  society.  For  ridicule  is  far  from 
being,  as  some  have  maintained  it  to  be,  a.proper  test  of  truth.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  apt  to  mislead  and  seduce,  by  the  colours  which  it  throws 
upon  its  objects,  anfji  it  is  oAen  more  difficult  to  judge,  whether  these 
colours  be  nataral  and  proper,  than  it  is  to  distinguish  between  simple 
truth  and  error.  Licentious  writers,  therefore,  of  the  comic  class',  have 
too  often  had  it  in  their  power  to  cast  a  ridicnle  upon  characters  and 
object  which  did  not  deserve  it.  But  this  is  a  fault,  not  owing  to  the 
nature  of  copnedj,  but  to  the  genius  and  turn  of  the  writers  of  it.  In  the 
hands  of  a  loose,  immoral  aathor,  comedy  will  mislead  and  corrupt ; ' 
while,  in  those  of  a  virtuous  and  well-intentioned  one,  it  will  be  not  only 
a  gay  and  innocent,  but  a  laudable  and  useful  entertainment.  French 
comedy  is  an,  excellent  school  of  manners  ;  while  English  comedy  has 
been  too  often  the  school  of  vice. 

The  rules  respecting  the  dramatic  action,  which  I  delivered  in  the 
firrt  Lecture  upon  tragedy,  belong^  eqtially  to  comedy  ;  and  hence,  of 
course,  our  disquisitions  cuncerning  it  are  shortened.  It  is  equally 
necessary  to  both  these  forms  of  dramatic  composition,  that  there  be  a 
proper  unity  of  action  and  subject  ;^that  the  unities  of  time  and  place 
be,  as  tanck  ^  possible,  preserved  ;  that  is,  that  the  time  of  the  action 
be  brought  within  reasonable  bounds  ;  and  the  place  of  the  action  never 
changed,  at  least,  not  duriQg  the  course  of  each  act ;  that  the  several 
fceoes  or  successive  conversations  be  profierly  linked  together ;  that 
the  stage  be  never  totally  evacuated  till  the  act  closes  ;  and  that  the 
reason  should  appear  to  us,  why  the  personages  who  fill  up  the  different 
scenes,  enter  and  go  o^  the  stage,  at  th^  time  when  they  are  made  to 
do  so.  The  scope  of  all  these  roles,  I  showed,  was  to  bring  the  imita- 
tion as  near  as  possible  to  probability  ;  which  is  always  necessary,  in 
order  to  any  imitation  giving  us  pleasure.  This  reason  requires, 
perhaps,  a  stricter  observance  of  the  dramatic  roles  in  comedy,  than  in 
tragedy.  For  the  action  of  comedy  being  more  familiar  to  us  than  that 
of  tragedy,  more  like  what  we  are  accustomed  to  see  in  common  life, 
we  judge  "more  easily  of  what  is  probatitie,  ar\d  are  more  hurt  by  the 
want  of  it.  The  probable  and  the  natural,  both  in  the  conduct  of  the 
story,  and  in  the  characters  and  sentiments  of  the  persons  who  are  in- 
troduced, are  the  great  foundation,  it  must  always  be  remembered,  of 
the  whole  beauty  of  comedy. 

The  subjects  of  tragedy  are  not  limited  to  any  country,  or  to  any 
age.  The  tragic  poet  m^  lay  his  scene  in  wfaiitever  region  he  pleases. 
He  may  form  his  subject  upon  the  history,  either  of  his  own,  or  of  a 
foreign  country  ;  and  he  may  take  it  frgm  any  period  that  is  agreeable 
to  him,  however  remote  in  time.  The  reverse  of  this  hokls  in  con^edy, 
for  a  clear  and  obvious  reason.  Tn  the  great  vices,  great  virtues,  and 
high  passions,  men  of  all  countries  and  ages  resemble  pne  stfiotl|er  ;  and 
are,  therefore,  equally  subjects  for  the  tragic  muse.  But  those  deco- 
rums of  behaviour,  those  lesser  dbcrimimitions  of  character,  which 
afford  subject  for  comedy,  change  with  the  differences  of  countries,  and 
(imes  ;  and  can  never  be  so  well  understood  by  ibreigners,  as  by  tiatives. 
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We  weep  for  tlie  keroes  of  Greece  aDd.Rome,  as  freely  ^  we  do  ftr 
those  ei  our  own  coantrj :  but  we  are  touched  with  the  ridicule  of 
such  manners  and  such  characters  only,  as  we  see  and  know  ;  and  there- 
fbre  the  scene  and  subject  of  comedy  should  always  be  laid  in  our  own 
country,  and  in  our  own  times.     The  comic  poet,  who  aims  at  correcting 
improprieties  and  follies  of  beh&viour,  shoqld  studjr  '*  to  catch  the 
manners  living  as  they  rise."     It  is  not  his  business  to  amuse  us  with  a 
^  tale  of  the  last  age,  or  with  a  Spsltiish  or  a  French  intrigue  ;  but  to  give 
us  pictures  taken  from  among  ourselves  ;  to  satirize  reigning  and  pre- 
sent vices  ;  to  exhibit  to  the  age  a  ^ithful  copy  of  itself,  with  its  hu- 
mours, its  follies,  and  its  extravagancies.     It  is  only  by  laying  his  plan 
in  this  manner,  that  he  cab  add  weight  and  dignity  to  the  entertainment 
which  he  gives  us.     Plautus,  it  is  true,  and  Terence,  did  not  follow  this 
rule.     They  laid  the  scene'  of  their  comedies  in  Greece,  and  adopted 
the  Greek  laws^and  customs.     But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  comedy 
was,  in  their  age,  but  a  new  entertainment  in  Rome  ;  and  that  then  they 
contented  themselves  with  imitating,  often  with  translating  merely,  the 
comedies  of  Menander,  and  other  Greek  writers.    In  after-times,  it  is 
known  that  the  Romans  had  the  ''  Comoedia  Togata,"  or  what  was 
founded  on  their  own  manners,  as  well  as  the  *'  Comoedia  Palliata,"  or  , 
what  was  taken  from  the  Greeks.-     , 

Comedy  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds^  comedy  of  character,  and 
comedy  of  intrigue.  In  the  latter,  the  plot,  or  the  action  of  the  play,  is 
made  the  principal  object.  la  the  former,  the  display  of  «ome  peculiar 
character  is  chiefly  aimed  at ;  the'  action  is  contrived  altogether  with  a 
view  to  this  end,  and  is  treated  as  subordinate  to  it.  The  French  abound 
most  in  comedies  of  character.  All  Moliere's  capital  pieces  are  of  this 
sort ;  his  Avare,  for  instance,  Misanthrope,  Tartufie ;  and  such  are 
Destouche's  also,  and  those  of  the  other  chief' French  comedians.  The 
English  abound  more  in  coo\^ies  of  intrigue.  In  the  plays  of  Coogreve, 
and,  in  general,  in  all  our  comedies,  there  is  much  more  story,  more 
bustle,  and  action,  than  qd  the  French  theatre. 

In  order  to  give  this  sort  of  composition  its  proper  advantage,  these 
two  kinds  should  be  properly  mixed  together.   .Without  some  interesting 
and  well-conducted  story,  mere  conversation  is  apt  to  become  insipid. 
There  should  be  always  as  much  intrigue,  as  to  give  us  something  to  * 
wish,  and  something  to  fear.     The  incidents  should  so  succeed  one 
another,  as  tp  produce  striking  situations,  and  to  fix  our  attention  ; 
while  they  afford  at  the  same  time  a  propei^ field  for  the  exhibition. of 
character.     For  the  poet  must  never  forget,  that  to  exhibit  cliaracters 
and  manners,  is  his  principal  object.     The  action  in  comedy,  though  it 
demands  his  care,  m  order  t^  tender  it  animated  and  natural,  is  a  less 
significant  and  important .  part  of  the  performance,  than  the  action  in 
tragedy  :  as  in  comedy,  it  is  what  men  pay,  and  how  they  behave,  that 
draws  our  attention,  rather  thairwhutthey  pe^rm,  or  what  they  suffer. 
Hence  it  is  a  great  Aiult  to  overcharge  it  with  too  much  intrigue ;  and 
those  intricate  Spanish  plots  that  were  iashionable  for  a  while,  carried 
on  by  perplexed  apartments,  dark  entries,  ai;^!  di^uised  habits,  are  now 
justly  condemned  and  laid  asid^;  for  by  such  conduct,  the  main  use    . 
of  comedy  was  lost.     The  attention  of  the  spectators,  instead  of  being 
directed  towards  any  display  of  claracters,  was  .fixed  upon  the  surpris- 
ing turns  and  revolutions  of  the  intrigue,  and  comedy  was  changed  into 
«  mere  novel. 
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Id  t^e  ttanagement  of  characters,  one  of  the  most  common  faults  of 
comic  writers,  is  the  carrying  of  ihcm  too  far  beyond  life.  Wherever 
ridicnle  is  concerned,  it  is  indeed  extremely  diflicult  to  hit  the  precise 
point  where  true  wit  ends,  and  buffoonery  begins.  When  the  miser  for 
instande,  in  Plautns,  searching  tl^e  person  whom  he  suspects  for  having 
stolen  his  casket,  after  examining;  first  his  right  hand,  and  then  his  left, 
cries  out  **  ostende  etiam  terliam,"  '*  show  meyourthird  hawlj*'  (a  stroke 
too  which  Moliere  has  copied  ftoxA  him,)  there  is  no  one  but  must  be 
sensible  of  the  extravagance.'*  Certain  degrees  of  exaggeration  are  al- 
lowed to  the  comedian  ;  but  there  are  limits  set  to  it  by  nature  and  good 
.taste ;  .and  supposing  the  miser  to  be  ever  so  much  engrossed  by  his 
jealousy  and  his  suspicions,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  man  in  his 
wits  suspecting  another  of  having  more  than  two  Ir     ^~ 

Characters  in  comedy  ought  to  b6  clearly  di 
another.;  but  the  artificial  contrasting  of  charactei 
Ihem  always  in  pairs,  and  by  opposites,  gives  too 
an  air  to  the  -piece.  This  is  become  too  commoi 
.writers,  in  order  to  heighten  their  char^ters,  and 
advantage.  As  soon  as  the  violent  and  impatient  p 
stage,  the  spectator  knows  that,  in  the  next  scene, 
^  with  the  mild  and  good-natured  man  ;  or  if  one  of 
be  remackably  gay  and  airy,  we  are  sure  that  his 
grave  and  serious  lover ;  like  Frankly  and  Bella 
cintfaa,  in  Dr.  Hoadley's  Suspioious  Husband, 
characters,  by  pairs,  is  like  the  employment  of  tl 
discourse,  which,  as  I  formerly  observed,  gives  fc 
occasions,  but  is  too* apparently  a  rhetorical  artifi 
comiposition,  the  perfection  of  art  is  to  conceal  ai 
will,  therefore,  give  us  his  characters,  distinguishes 
of  diversity  as  are  commonly  found  in  society,  tl 
strong  oppositions,  as  are  rarely  brought  into  acti 
the  circumstances  of  life. 

The  style  of  comedy  ought  to  be  pure,  ele^ 
seldom  rising  higher  than  the  ordinary  tone  of  pol 
upon  no  occasion,  descending  into  vulgar,  mean, 

Here  the  French  rhyme,  which  in  many  of  thei 

preserved,  occurs  as  an  unnatural  bondage.     Cer 
to  any  composition  whateyer,  it  is  to  that  which  im 

of  men  in  ordinary  life.     One  of  the  most  diff 

writing  comedy,  and  one  too,  upon  which  the  su( 

depends,  is  to  maintain,  throughout,  a  current  of  es 

dialogue,  without  pertness  and  flippancy  ;  withou 

unseasonable  wit;   without  dalness  and  formal! 

English  comedies  are  distinguished  for  this  happy 

most  of  them  are  liable  to  one  or  other  of  the  e] 

tioned.     The  Careless  Husband,  and  perhaps,  we  maj  auu  luc  &  iuvu&«;u 

Husband,  and  the  Suspicious  Husband,  s<eem  to  have  more  merit  than 

most  of  them,  for  easy  and  natural  dialogue. 

These  are  the  chief  observations  that  occur  to  me,  concerning  the 

general  principles  of  this  species  of  dramatic  writing,  as  distinguished 
'   from  tragedy.     But  its  nature  and  spirit  will  be  still  better  understood, 

by  a  short  history  of  its  progress  ;  and  a  view  of  the  manner  in  which 

it  has  been  carried  on  bv  authors  of  di£ferent  nations. 
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Tra^dy  is  generally  gupposed  to  have  beeo  more  ancieDt  among  the 
Greeks  tfaikn  comedy.  We  have  fewer  liglits  concerniog  the  origin  and 
progress  of  the  latter.  What  is  most  propable,  is,  that  like  the  other, 
it  took  its  rise  accidentally  from  the  diversions  peculiar  to  the  feast  of 
Bacchus,  and  from  Thespis  and  his  cart ;  till  hy  degree^,  it  diverged  into 
an  entertainment  of  a  quite  different  nature  from  solemn  and  heroic 
tragedy.  Critics  distinguish  three  stages  6f  comedy' among  the  Greeks  ; 
which  they  call  the  ancient,  the  middle  ^pd.the  new. 

The  ancient  comedy  consisted  in  direct  and  avowed  satire  against 
ersons,  who  ^ere  brought  upon  the  stage  by  name, 
he  plays  of  Aristophanes,  eleven  of  which  are  still 
very  singular  nature,  and  wholly  different  from  all 
have,  since  that  age,  borne  the  name  of  comedy* 
urbulent  and  licentious  republic  that  of  Athens  was, 
led  scope  the  Athenians  gave  to  ridicule,  when  th^ 
3t  illustrious  personages  of  their  state,  their  generals; 
s,  Cleon,  Lam^chus,  Nicias,  Alcibiades,  not  to  meo- 
hilosopher^  and  Euripides  the  poet,  to  be  publicly 
comedy.   Several  of  Aristophanes's  plays  are  wholly 
n  public  management,  and  the  conduct  of  g^nerjiU. 
ng  the  Peloponnesian  war.     They  are  so  full  of^ 
nd  allusions,  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  them* 
[>le  knowledge  of  the  history  of  those  times.    They; 
arodies  of. the  great  tragic  poets,  particularly  of 
a  the  author  was  a  great  enemy,  and  has  written  twb 
lolly  in  order  to  ridicule  him. 
id  buffoonery,  are  the  characteristics  of  Aristophanes, 
le  displays  upon  many  occasions  ;  but  his  perfonn- 
ole,  are  not  calculated  to  give  us  any  high  opinidn 
wit,  in  his  age.     They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been 
>b.     The  ridicule  employed  in  them  is  extraiiagant ; 
part,  buffoonish  and  farcical ;  the  personal  raillery, 
nd  the  obscenity  that  reigns  in  them,  is  gross  and 
treatment  given  by  this  comedian,  to  Socrates  the 
I  play   of    **  The  Clouds,*'   is  well  known  ;  but 
nd  to  disparage  Socrates  in  the  public  esteem,  P. 
iatre  Grec,  makes  it  appear,  that  it  could  "not  have 
nly  supposed,  the  cause  of  decreeing  the  death  of 
hich  did  not  happen  till  twenty -three  years  afler 
of  Aristophanes's  Clouds.     There  is  a  chorus  in 
3 ;  but  altogether  of  an  irregular  kind.     It  is  partly 
lie  ;  sometimes   mingles  in  the  action,  sometimes 
itors,  defends  the  author,  and  attacks  his  enemies. 
ys  of  Aristophanes,  the  liberty  of  attacking  persons 
on  the  stage  by  name,  being  found  of  dangerous  consequence  to  the 
po&lifi  peace,  was  prohibited  by  law.     The  chorus  also  was,  at  this 
period,  banished  from  the  comic  theatre,  as  having  been  an  instrument 
of  too  much  license  and  abuse.     Then,  what  is  called  the  middle  come- 
dy took  rise ;  which  was  no  other  than  an  elusion  of  the  law.     Fictitious 
names,  indeed,  were  employed  ;  but  living  persons  were  still  attack- 
ed ;  and  described  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  sufficiently  known.    Of 
these  comic  pieces,  we  have  no  remains.     To  them  succeeded  the  new 
comedy  ;  when  the  stage  being  obliged  to  desist  wholly  from  personal 
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ridkuk,  became,  what  it  is  now,  the  prclure  of  manners  and  characters, 
but  not  pf  particnlar  persons.  Menander  was  the  most  distinguished 
author  of  this  lind,  among  the  Greeks  ;  and  both  from  the  imitations 
of  him  by  Terence,  and  the  account  given  of  him  by  Plutarch,  we  have 
much  reason  to  regret  that  his  writings  have  perished  ;  as  he  appeani 
to  have  reformed  in  a  very  high  degree  the  public  taste,  and  to  have  set 
the  model  of  correct,  elegant,  and  moral  comedy* 

The  only  remains  which  we  now  have  of  the  new  comedy,  among  the 
ancients,  are  the  plays  of  Plautus  and  Terence ;  both  of  whom  were 
ibrmed  upon  the  Greek  wri^rs.  Plautus  is  distinguished  for  very  ex- 
pressive language,  and  a  great  degree  of  the  vis  comica.  As  he  wrote 
tn  an  early  period,  he  bears  several  marks  of  the  rudeness  of  the  dra- 
matic art  among  the  Romans,  in  his  time.  He  opens  his  plays  with 
prologues,  which  sometimes  pre-occupy  the  subject  of  the  whole  piece* 
The  representation,  too,  and  the  action  of  the  comedy,  are  sometimes 
confounded ;  the  actor  departing  from  his  character,  and  addressbg  the 
audience.  There  is  too  much  low  wit  and  scurrility  *in  Plautus  ;  too 
much  of  quaint  conceit,  and  play  upon  words.  But  withal,  be  displays 
more  variety,  and  more  force  tl)an  Terence.  His  characters  are  always 
strongly  marked,  though  sometimes  coarsely,  ^is  Ampbytrion  has  been 
copied  both  by  Moliere  and  by  Dryden ;  and  his  Miser  also  (in  the  Au* 
lularia,)  is  the  foundation  of  a  capital  play  of  Moliere's,  which  has 
been  ence  and  again  imitated  on  the  En^iah  stage.  Than  Terence, 
nothing  can  bs  more  delicate,  more  polished,  and  elegant.  His  style  is 
a  mod^l  of  the  purest  and  most  ^aceful  Latinlty.  His  dialogue  is 
(itways  decent  and  correct ;  and  he  pofsesses,  beyond  most  writers,  the 
art  of  relating  with  that  beautiful  and  pictui^sque  simplicity,  which 
neTer  ^Is  to  please.  His  morality  is,  in  general,  unexceptionable.  The 
situations  which  he  introduces,  are  often  tender  and  interesting  ;  and 
•  many  of  his  sentiments  touch  the  heart.  Hence,  he  may  be  considered  as 
the  n>mider  of  that  serious  comedy,  which  has,  of  late  years,  t^en  revived, 
and  of  which  I  shall  have  occasion  afterward  to  speak.  .  If  he  fails  ia 
any  thing,  it  is  in  sprightliness  «ind  strength.  Both  in  his  characters, 
nnd  in  his  plots,  there  is  too  much  sameness  and  vniformity  throughout  all 
bis  plays  ;  he  copied  Menander,  and  is  said  not  to  hare  equalled  him.'^ 
In  order  to  form  a  perfect  comic  author,  ah  union  would  be  requisite  of 
the  spirit  and  fire  of  Plautus,  with  the  griEce  and  correctness  of  Terenee. 
When  we  enter  on  the*  view  of  modern  comedy,  one  of  the  first 
^ects  which  presents  itself^  is,  the  Spanish  theatre,  which  has  beett 
remarkably  fertile  in  dramatfe  productions.  Lopez  de  Vega,  Guillin, 
and  Cftlderon,  are  the  chief  Spanish  comedians.  Lopez  de  Vega,  who 
is  by  nhich  the  most  famous  of  them,  is  said  to  ha\,e  written  above  a 
thousand  plays  ;  b«rt  oar  surprise  sft  the  number  ofhis  productions  will  he 
diottnished,  by  being  informed  of  their  nature.  From  the  aqcount  wh|ch 
M.  Perron  de  G«stera,  a  French  writer,  gives  of  them,  it  would  seem  that 

*  Jolhis  Casar  has  glveD  as  bis  opioton  of  Tarence,  in  the  following  lilies^  Which 
^^  preserved  ia  the  nfe  of  Terence,  ascribed  to  Suetonius : 

Tu  quoque,  to  in  sammb,  O  dimidiate  Menander, 
Poneri»  et  tnerito  purt  sermonis  ainator; 
Lenibas  atquc  utitAU^  scriptis  adjuncta  foret  vis 
Comica,  Qt  aeqoato  virtos  polleret  bonore 
Cam  Grscis,  neqae  in  hac  despectus  parte  jaceres ; 
TTnum  hoc  maceror,  et  doleo  tibi  deessei  Terthti. 
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oar  Shakspeare  is  perfectly  a  re^lar  and  meiliodical  author,  in  com- 
parison of  Lopez.  He  throws  aside  all  regard  to  tj^e  three  unities,  or 
to  any  of  the  established  forms'  of  dramatic  writing.  One  play  often 
includes  many  years,  nay,  the  whole  life  of  a  man.  The  scene,  during 
the  first  act,  is  laid  in  Spain,  the  next  in  Italy,  and  the  third  in  Africa. 

'  His  plays  are  mostly  of  the  historical  kind,  founded  on  the  annals  of  the 
country ;  and  they  are  generdly,  a  sort  of  tragi-comedies ;  or  a  mix- 
ture of  heroic  speeches,  serious  incidents,  war  and  slaughter,  with  much 
ridicule  and  buffoonery.  Angels  and  gods,  virtues  and  vices,  Christian 
religion  and  Pagan  mythology,  are  all  frequently  jumbled  together.  In 
short,  they  are  plays  like  no  other  dramatic  compositions ;  full  of  the  ro- 
mantic and  extravagant.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  generally  admitted,  thai 
in  the  works  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  there  are  frequent  marks  of  genius, 
and  much  force  t>f  imagination ;  many  well-drawn  characters  ;  many 
happy  situations  ;  many  striking  and ^ interesting  surprises;  and  from 
the  source  of  his  rich  invention,  the  dhramatic  writers  of  other  countries 
are  said  to  have  frequently  drawn  th^  materials .  He  himself  apologizes 
for  the  extreme  irregularity  of  his  composition,  from  the  prevmling  taste 
of  his  countrymen,  whoilelighted  in  a  variety  of  events,  in  strange  and 
Surprising  adventures,  aiyl  a  labyrinth  of  intrigues,  much  more  than  in  a 

'  natural  and  regularly  conducted  story. 

The  general  characters  of  the  French  comic  theatre  are,  that  i^  id 
correct,  chaste,  and'  decent  Several  writers  of  considerable  note  it 
has  produced,  such  as  R^ard,  Dofresny,  Dancourt.  and  Marivaux  ; 
hni  the  dramatic  author,  in  whom  the  French  glory  most,  and  whom 
they  justly  place  at  the  head  of  all  their  comedians,  is  the  famous 
Moliere.  There  is,  indeed,  no  autluNr  in  all  the  fruitful  and  distinguished 
age  of  Louis  XIV.  who  has  attained  a  higher  reputation  than  Moliere, 
or  who  has  more  nearly  reached  the  summit  of  perfection  in  his  own 
nrt,  according  to  the  judgment  of  all  the  French  critics.  Voltaire . 
boldly  prooo'unces  him  to  be  the  most  eminent  comic  poet  of  any  age  or 
^untry  ;  nor,  perht^s,  is  this  the  decftion  of  mere  partiality  ;  for  taking 

'him,  upon  the  whole,  I  know  none  who  deserves  to  be  preferred  to 
Mm*  Moliere  is  always  the  satirist  only  of  vice  or  folly.  He  has 
selected  a  great  variety  of  ridiculous  characters  peculiar  to  the  times  in 
which  he  Jived,  and  h^  has 'generally  placed  the  ridicule  justly.    He 

fossessed  strong  comic  powers ;  he  is  full  of  mirth  and  pleasantry  ;  and 
is  pleasantry  is  always  innocent.  His  coofedies  in  verse,  such  as  the 
Misanthrope  and  Tartuffe,  are  a  kind  of  dignified  cooaedy,  in  which  jim 
is  exposed  in  the  style  of  elegant  and  polite  satire.  In  his  prose  conoF^ 
dies,  though  there  is  abundance  of  ridicule,  yet  th^re  is  never  any  thing 
found  to  offend  a, modest  ear,  or  to  throw  contempt  on  sobrlhty  and 
virtue.  Together  with  those  high*  qualities,  Moliere  has  also  some 
defects  which  Voltaire,  though  bh  professed  panegyrist,  candidly  admits. 
He* is  acknowledged  not  to  be  happy  in  the  unravelling,  of  his  plots. 
Attentive  more  to  the  strong  exhii|!ition  of  <:haracter8,  than  to  the  con^ 
duct  of  the  intrigue,  his  unravellii^  is  firequently  brought  on  with  too 
little  preparation,  and  in  an  impro^ble  manner.  In  his  verse  come- 
dies, he  is  sometimes  not  sufficiently  interesting,, and  too  full  of  long 
speeches  ;  and  in  his  more  risible  pieces  in  pjcose,  he  is  censured  fer 
being  too  farcical.  Few  writers,  however,  if  any,  ever  possessed  the 
spirit,  or  attained  the  true  end  of  comedy  so  perfectly,  upon  the  whole^ 
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as  Holiere.    Hit  Ttfifl^,  in  the  atyle  of  grave  oomedy,  aad  fats  Jtvare, 
in  the  gay,  are  accounted  his  two  capital  prodootlons. 

From  the  En^ish  theatre,  we  are  naturally  led  to  expect  a  greater 
variety  of  original  characters  in  comedy,  and  holder  strokes  of  wit  and 
humour,  than  are  to  he  found  on  any  other  modem  stagel  Humour  is, 
in  a  great  measure,  the  peculiar  province  of  the  l^oglish  nation.  The 
nature  of  such  a  free  government  as  ours  ;  and  that  unrestrained  liherty 
which  our  manners  allow  (0  evei^  man,  of  living  entirely  after  his  own 
taste,  afford  full  scope  to  the  display  of  singularity  of  character,  and 
to  the  indulgence  of  humour  in  all  its  forms.  Whereas,  iu  France^  the 
influence  of  a  despotic  £ourt,  the  more  established  subordination  of 
ranks,  and  the  uuiversal  observance  of  the  forms  of  politeness  and  decoi^ 
rum,  spread  a  much  greater  uniformity  o^er  the  outward  behaviour  and 
characters  of  men.  Hence  comedy  has  a  more  ample  field,  and  can 
fiow  with  a  much  freer  vein  in  Biitain  than  in  France.  But  it  is  ex- 
tremely unfortunate,  that,  together  with  the  freedom  and  boldness  of 
the'comic  spirit  in  Britain,  there  should  have  been  joined  such  a  spirit  of 
indecency  and  licentiousness,  as  has  disgraced  English  comedy  beyond 
that  of  any  nation,  since  the  days  of  Aristophanes. 

The  first  age,  however,  of  English  comedy,  was  not  infected  by  thi« 
spirit.  ^  Neither  the  plays  of  ShiScspeare,>nor  those  of  Ben  Jonson,  can 
be  accused  of  immoral  tend^cy.  Shakspeare's  general  character, 
\yhich  I  gave  in  the  last  lecture,  appears  wi^h  as  great  advantage  in  his 
comedies  as  in  his  tragedies  ;  k  strong,  fertile,  and  creative  genius,  irre- 
gular in  conduct,  em{^6yed  too  often  in  amusing  the  mob,  but  singularly 
rich  and  bapp^  in  theMescription  of  characters  and  manners.  Jonson 
is  more  regular  in  the  conduct  of  his  pieces,  but  stifi*  and  pedantic  ; 
-  though  not  destitute  of  d^ramatic  genius.  In  the  plays  of  Beaumont  and  ' 
Fletcher,  much  fancy  and  invention  appear,  and  several  beaotiful  pas- 
sages may  be  found.  But,  in  general,  they  abound  with  romantic  and 
in^probable  incidents,  with  overcharged  and  nnnoturaL  characters,  and 
wi&  coarse  and  gross  allusions.  Thoso  comedies  of  the  last  age,  by  the 
change  of  pubRc  manners,  and  of  the  turn  of  conversation,  since  their 
time,  are  now  become  to^o  obsolete  to  be  very  i^eeahle.  For  we  must 
observe,  that  comedy,  depending  much  on  the  prevailing  modes  of 
external  behaviour,  becomes  sooner  antiquated  than  any  other  species 
of  writing ;  and,  when  antiquated,  it  seems  harsh  to  us^  and  loses  its 
power  of  pleasing.  Thib  is  especially  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
comedies  of  our  own  country,  where  the  chknge  of  mai^ners  is  mo^e 
sensible  and  striking,  than  in  any  foreign  production.  In  ou]?  own  couat 
try,  the  present  mode  of  behaviour  is  always  the  standard  of  politeness  ; 
and  whatever  departs  from  it  appears  uncouth :  whereds,  in  the  writ- 
ings of  foreigners,  we  are  less  acquainted  with  any  standard  of  this  kind, 
and,  of  course,  are  less  hurt  by  the  want  of  iK  Plaqtus  appeared  more 
antiquated  to  the  Romans,  in  the  age  of  Augustus,  than  Jie  does  now  to 
ns.  It  is  a  high  proof  of  Shakspeare's  uncommon  geniiA^  that,  notwith- 
standing these  disadvantages,  his  character  of  FalstafT  is  to  this  day  ad- 
mired, and  his  **  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor^'  read  with  pleasure 

It  was  not  nntil  the  era  of  the  restoration  of  king  Charles  II.  that  the 
licentiousness  which  was  observed,  at  that  period,  to  infect  the  court, 
and  the  nation  in  general,  seized,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  upon  comedy  aa 
its  province,  and,  for  almost  a  whole  century,  retained  possession  01  it. 
Tt  was  then  first,  that  the  rake  became  the  predominant  character,  and, 
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with  sottt  exceptional  tke  hem  of  every  comedy'.  The  ridipide  wa» 
thrown,  not  npon  vice  and  folly,  but  much  more  commonly  upon  eh|i$tity 
and  sobriety.  At  the  end  of  the  play,  indeed,  the  rake  is  commoi^y,in 
appearance,  reformed,  and  professes  that  he  is  to  become  a  sober  man  y 
bat  throughout  the  play,  he  is  set  op  as  the  model  of  a  fine  gentleman ; 
and  the  agreeable  impression  made  by  a  sort  of  sprightly  iicentioosneas, 
is  leA  upon  the  imagination,  as  a  picture  of  the  pleasurable  enjoyment 
of  life  ;  while  the  reformation  passes  slightly  away,  as  a  matter  of  mere 
ibrm.  To  what  sort  of  moral  conduct  such  public  entertainments  as 
these  tend  to  form  the  youth  of  both  sexes,  may  be  easily  imagined. 
Yet  this  has  been  the  spirit  which  has  prevaifed  upon  the  comic  stage 
of  Great  Britain,  not  only  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  but  throu^- 
out  the  reigns  of  king  Williadi  and  queen  Anne,  and  down  to  the  days 
of  king  George  II. 

Dryden  was  the  first  considerable  dramatic  writer  after  the  restora- 
tion ;  in  whose  comedies^  as  in  all  his  works,  there  are  found  many 
strokes  of  genius,  mixed  with  great  carelessness,  and  visible  marks  of 
hasty  composition.  As  he  sought  to  please  only,  be  went  along  with  the 
manners  of  the  times ;  and  has  carried  through  all  his , comedies,  that 
vein  of  dissolute  licentiousness,  which  was  then  fashionable.  In  some 
of  them,  the  indecency  was  so  gross,  as  to  occasion,  even  in  tluit  age,  a 
prohibition  of  being  brought  upon  the  st^e.'^:^ 

Since  his  time,  the  writers  of  comedy,  of  greatest  note,  have  been 
Cibber,  Vanbnrght  Farqohar,  and  Congreve.  Cibb^  has  written  a 
great  many  comedies  ;  and  though  in  several  of  them,  there  be  much 
sprightliness,  and  a  certain  pert  vivacity  peculiar  to  him,  yet  they  are  so 
fi>rced  and  unnatural  in  the  incidents^  as  to  have  generally  nmk  into 
obscurity,  except  two  which  have  always  continued  in  high  Avour  ^itfa « 
the  public,  **  The  Careless  Husband,"  and  '*  The  Provoked  Husbands" 
The  former  is  remarkable  for  the  polite  and  easy  turn  of  the  dialogue ; 
and,  with  the  exception  of  one  indelicate  scene,  is  tolerably  moral  too  io 
the  conduct,  and  in  the  tendency.  The  latter,  *'  The  Provoked  Hus^c 
hand,"  (which  was  the  joint  production  of  Vanburgh  atid  Cibber)  is, 
perhaps,  on  the  Whole,  the  best  comedy  in  the'English  language.  It  is^ 
liable,  indeed,  to  one  critical  objection,  of  having  a  double  plot ;  as  the 
incidents  of  the  Wronghcad  family,  and  those  of  Lord  Townley^s,  are 
separate,  and  independent  of  each  other.  .  But  this  irregularity  is  com^ 
pensated  by  the  natural  characters,  the  fine  painting,  and  the  happy 
strokes  of  humour  with  which  it  abounds.  We  are,  indeed,  surprised 
to  find  so  unexceptionable  a  comedy  proceeding  from  two  such  loose  ' 
authors  ;  for,  in  its  general  strain,  it  is  calculated  to  exppse  licentious- 
ness  and  folly  ;  and  would  do  honour  to  any  stage. 

Sir  John  Vanburgh  has  spirit,  wit,  ^nd  eajse;  but  he  is,  to  the  last 
degree,  gross  and  indelicate.  He  is  one  of  the  most  immoral  of  all^our 
comedians.  I^  *'  Provoked  Wife"  is  f\ill  of  such  indecent  sentiments 
and  allusions,  aTought  to  explocTe  it  put  of  all  reputable  society.  Hi« 
**  Relapse"  is  equally  censurable ;  and  these  are  his  only  two  coBside- 

«  «  The  niirtli  which  he  eicites  in  comedy  will,  perhaps,  be  found  not  so  much 
to  arise  from  aoj  origtnalhuiooar,  or  pecoliarity  oC  character,  nicely  distiognished 
mod  diligently  pursueid,  as  from  incidents  and  circumstances,  artifices  and  surprises,, 
Irom  jests  of  action  rather  than  sentiment.  What  he  had  of  hnmoroas  or  passionate, 
he  seems  to  have  had,  not  from  nature,  but  from  other  poete :  if  not  alwayi  a  pla- 
jgiary,  yet,  at  least,,  an  imitator.  Johntm'i  Life  of  Brydtn, 
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Table  pieces.  Congreve  is  uDqiiefltionablj  a  writer  of  genios.  He  is 
liyely,  wittj,  and  sparkling ;  full  of  character,  and  full  of  action.  His 
cbief  fault  as  a  comic  writer  is,  that  be  overfloivs  with  wit.  It  is  oAea 
iatrodiiced  unseasonably ;  and,  almost  every  where,  there  is  too  great 
a  proportion  of  it  for  natural  well-bred  conversation.*  Farquhar  is  a 
light  and  gay  writer ;  less  correct  and  less  sparkling  than  Congreve  : 
but  he  has  more  ease  ;  and,  perhaps  fully  as  great  a  share  of  the  vis 
comica.  The  two  best  and  least  exceptionable  of  his  plays,  are  the 
^*  Recruitinff  Officer,''  and  the  *'  Beaux's  Stratagem."  I  say,  the  least 
exceptiooable ;  for,  in  general,  the  tendency  of  both  Congreve  and 
Farquhar's  plays  is  immoral.  Throughout  them  all,  the  rake,  the  loose 
intrigue,  and  the  life  of  licentiousness,  are  the  objects  continuaUy  held 
tip  to  view  ;  as  if  the  assemblies  of  a  great  and  polished  nation  could 
be  aauiaed  with  none  but  vicioua  objects.  The  indelicacy  of  these 
writers,  in  the  female  characters  which  they  introduce,  is  particularly 
remarkable.  Notliing  can*  be  more  awkward  than  their  representations 
of  a  woman- of  virtue  and  honour.  Indeed,  there  are  hardly  any 
ftraale  characters  in  their  playa  except  two  ;  women  of  loose  prmciples, 
or  when  a  virtuous  character  is  attempted  to  be  drawn,  women  of 
affected  manners. 

The  censure  which  I  have  now  passed  upon  these  celebrated  come- 
dians, is  far  from  being  over-strained  or  severe.  Accustomed  to  the 
indelicacy  of  our  own  comedy,  and  amused  with  the  wit  and  humour  of 
it,  its  immorality  too  easily  escapes  our  observation.  But  all  foreigners, 
the  French  especially,  who  are  accustomed  to  a  better  regulated  and' 
more  decent  stage,  speak  of  it  with  surprise  and  astonishment.  Vol- 
taire* who  is  assuredly  none  of  the  most  austere  moralists,  plumes 
himself  not  a  Mttte  upon  th«  superior  Inenseance  pf  the  French  theatre  ; 
and  says,  that  the  language  of  English  comedy  is  the  language  of  de- 
foaucheryi  not  of  politeness.  M.  Moralt,  in  bis  letters  upon  the  French 
and  English  nalions,  ascribea  the  corruption  of  manners  in  London  to 
comedy,  «s  its  chief  cause.  Their  comedy,  he  says,  is  lik^  that  of  no 
other  Goontry  ;  it  is  the  8ch#ol  in  which  the  youth  of  both  sexes  fami- 
liarize themselves  with  vice,  which  is  never  represented  there  as  vice, 
but  aa  mere  gaiety.  As  for  comediea,  says  the  ingenious  M.  Diderot,  in 
hit  observations  upon  dramatic  poetry,  the  English  have  none  ;  they 
have,  ia  their  place,  satires.  Mi  Indeed  of  gaiety  and  force,  but  without 
morals,  and  without  taste ;  sans^  nuBurs^  €t  sans  gout.  There  is  no 
wonder^  therefore,  that  Lord  Kaimes,  in  his  Elements  of  Criticism, 
ahoukl  have  expressed  himself  upon  this  subject,  of  the  indelicacy  of 
English  comedy,  in  terms  much  stronger  than  any  that  I  have  used  ; 
concluding  his  invective  ^|ainst  it  in  these  words  :  *'  How  odious  ought 
those  writers  to  be,  who  thus  spread  infection  through  their  native 
country  ;  employiag  the  talents  which  (hey  have  received  from  their 
Maker  most  traitorously  against  himself,  by  endeavouring  to  corrupt  and 
diafigmre  his  creatures.  If  the  comedies  of  Congreve  (Ud  not  rack  him 
with  remorse,  in  his  last  memente,  be  must  have  been  lost  to  all  tense  0/ 
virt««.»    Vol.  II.  479. 

I  am  happy,  however^  to  have  it  in  my  power  to  observe,  that  of  late 

\  I>r.  MiBMB  sayi  of  hiM  ia  hto  HTe,  that  "^  his  pMOOMt  are  a  kind  of  iattllec- 
•eal  iMiatori ;  every  fealenee  if  to  wvd,  or  to  Mtrike ;  tae  coateat  of  fmailnetf  If 
aerer^iiitemHted ;  his  wit  is  a  netoor,  plajiog  to  and  fro,  with  alttruate  corrasoa- 
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years,  a  sendible  reformation  has  begun  to  take  place  in  EnglieD  comecly. 
We  have,  at  last,  become  ashamed  of  making  our  public  entertainments 
rest  wholly  upon  profligate  characters  and  scenes  ;  and  our  later  come- 
dies, of  any  reputation,  are  much  purified  from  the  licentiousness  of 
former  times.  If  they  hare  not  the  spirit,  the  ease,  and  the  wit  of 
Congreve  and  Farquabar,  in  which  respect  they  mgist  be  confessed  to  be 
somewhat  deficient :  this  praise,  however^  they  justly  merit,  of  being 
inA09ent  and  moral. 

For  this  reformation,  we  are,  questionless,  mucb  indebted  to  the 
French  theatre,  which  has  not  only  been,  at  all  ^times,  more  chaste  and 
inoffensive  than  ours,  but  has,  within  these  few  years,  produced  a  spe- 
cies of  comedy,  of  a  still  graver  turn  than  any  thatl  have  yet  mentioned.  ■ 
This  which  is  calfed  the  serious,  or  tender  comedy,  and  was  termed  by 
its  opposers,  La  Comedia  Larmoyante^  is  not  altogether  a  modern  in- 
vention. Several  of  Terence's  plays,  as  the  Andria,  in  particular,  par- 
take of  this  character ;  and  as  we  know  that  Terence  copied  Menander, 
we  have  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  his  comedies  also,  were  of  the 
same  kind.  The  nature  of  this  composition  does  not,  by  any  means, 
exclude  gayety  and  ridicule ;  but  it  lays  the  chief  stress  upon  tender 
and  interesting  situations  ;  it  aims  at  being  sentimental,  and  touching  the 
heart  by  means  of  the  capital  incidents  ;  it  makes  our  pleasure  arise, 
not  so  much  from  the  laughter  which  it  excites,  as  from  the  tears  of 
affection  and  joy  which  it  draws  forth. 

In  English,  Steele's  Conscious  Lovers  is  a  comedy  which  approaches 
to  this  character,  and  it  has  always  been  favourably  received  by  th^ 
public.  In  French,  there  are  several  dramatic  compositions  of  this  kind, 
which  possess  considerable  merit  and  reputation  ;  such  as  the  ^  Mela- 
nide,"  and  "  Prejug6  a  la  Mode,"  of  La  Chauss6e ;  the  P^re  de  Fa- 
mine,'' of  Diderot;  the  "  C^nie,"  of  Mad.  Graffigny;  and  the  "  Na- 
nine,"  and  "  L^Enfent  Prodigue,"  of  Voltaire. 

When  tl}is  form  of  comedy  first  appeared  in  France,  it  excited  a  great 
controversy  among  the  critics.  It  was  objected  to,  as  a  dangerous  and 
unjustifiable  innovation  in  composition.  It  is  not  comedy,  said  they,  for 
it  is  not  founded  on  laughter  and  ridicule.  It  is  not  tragedy,  for  it  does 
not  involve  us  in  sorrow.  By  what  name  then  can  it  be  called  ?  or  what 
pretensions  hath  it  to  be  comprehended  under  dramatic  writing  ?  But 
this  was  triflidg,  in  the  most  egregioQs  manner,  with  critical  names  and 
distinctions,  as  if  these  bad  invariably  fixed  the  essence,  and  ascertained 
-the  limits,  of  every  sort  of  composition.  Assuredly,  it  is  not  necessary 
that  all  comedies  should  be  formed  on  one  precise  model.  Some  mi^ 
be  entirely  light  and  gay  ;  others  may  incline  more  to  the  serious ;  some 
may  partake  of  both  ;  and  all  of  them,  properly  executed,  may  fumtslt 
agreeable  and  useful  entertainment  to  the  public,  by  suiting  the  different 
tastes  of  men.^  Serious  and  tender  comedy  has  no  title  to  claim  to 
itself  the  possession  of  the  stage,  to  the  exclusion  of  ridicule  and  gayety. 
But  when  it  retains  only  its  proper  place,  without  asurpingthe  province 
q(  any  other ;  when  it  is  carried  on  with  resemblance  to  real  life,  and 
without  introducing  romantic  and  unnatural  situations,  it  may  certainly 
prove  both  an  interesting  and  an  agreeable  species  ef  draantic  writing. 

«  « It  y  a  beauconp  de  tr^  bonnes  pi^es  oik  H  ne  regne  qae  d«  la  gayet^ :  d'^mtres 
toutes  serieuses;  d^antres  melang^;  d'aotres  od  ratteodrisseoieot  va  jusq'aur 
larmes.  II  ne  faot  donner  ^lolasioD  k  aucane  genre ;  et  sil'on  me  deroandoit,  q«et 
genre  est  le  meilleur  ?  Je  r6pondroi9  eehii  qni  est  le  mfeux  tralt^."      VotTAiATt. 
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If  it  become  insipid  and  drawling,  this  must  be  imputed  to  tbe  faalt  of 
the  aathor,  not  to  the  nature  of  the  composition,  which  may  admit  muck 
liyeliness  and  viracitj.  . 

In  general,  whatever  form  comedy  assumes,  whet 
it  may  always  he  esteemed  a  mark  of  society  adrancio 
when  those  theatrical  exhibitions,  which  are  designe 
ment,    are  cleared  from   indelicate  sentiment  or 
Though  the  licentious  buffoonery  of  Aristophanes 
for  a  while,  they  advanced,  by  degrees,  to  a  chasft 
and  the  like  progress  of  refinement  may  be  concli 
among  us,  when  the  public  receive  with  favour,  dran 
such  a  strain  and  spirit,  as  entertained  the  Greeks 
days  of  Menander'and  Terence. 
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AecenU,  ''thrown  farther  back  from  the  ter- 

minatioQ  in  the  Enelbh  than  in  any  other 

language,  89.    Seldom  more  than  one  in 

^  English  words,  329.     Govern  the  inaa- 

'  sure  of  English  verse,  383. 

JieftilUi,  his  character  in  the  Iliad  eiamin- 
ed,43d. 

Miatit  mnch  used  to  assist  language  in  an 
imperfect  state,  67.  And  by  ancient  ora- 
tors and  players,  58.  Fundamental  mle 
of  propriety  in,  836.  Caution  with  res- 
pect to,  336.  In  epic  poetry,  the  requi- 
sites of,  423. 

Aetij  the  division  of  a  play  into  five,  an ' 
arbitrary  limitation,  468.     These  pauses 
in  representations  ought  to  (sill  proper- 
ly, 469. 

JJdamf  his  character  in  Blilton's  Paradise 
Lost,  461. 

Additmif  general  view  of  his  Essay  on  the 
Pleasures  of  the  Imagination,  28.  His 
invocation  of  the  muse  in  his  Campaign, 
censured,  44.  Blemishes  in  his  style,  103, 
104,  111.  Ease  and  perspicuity  of,  114, 
115.  117.  His  beautiful  descripUon  of 
light  and  colours,  139.  Instance  of  his 
use  of  metaphor,  148.  Improper  use  of 
similes,  166.  His  general  character  as  a 
writer,  187.  Character  of  the  Spectator, 
198.  Critical  eiamination  of  some  of  those 
papers,  194.  Remarks  on  his  criticism 
of  Tasso*s  Aminta,  395,  note.  His  tra- 
gedy of  Cato  critically  examined,  467. 
463.467.469. 

'Adkedvetf  common  to  all  languages,  80. 
How  they  came  to  be  classed  with  nouns, 
t6u*. 

Motrbi,  their  nature  and  use  defined,  84. 
Importance  of  their  position  in  a  sentence 
illustrated,  103. 

^Sneid  of  Virgil,  critical  examination  of  that 
poem,  437.  The  subjects,  ibid.  Action, 
488.  Is  deficient  in  characters,  ibid. 
Distribution  and  management  of  the  sub- 
ject, ibid.  Abounds  with  awful  and  ten- 
der scenes,  439.  The  descent  of  £neas 
into  hell,t6u{.  The  poem  left  unfinished 
*>y  Virgil,  440. 

^^Etihinti,  a  comparison  between  him  and 
IHmosthenes,  243. 

•S^M^jf/tM,  his  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
470. 

•®'«a,  remarks  on  Virgil's  description  of 
that  mountain,  42.  And  on  that  by  Sir 
Richard  Blackmore,  43. 

'Affectation,  the  disadvantages  of,  in  public 
«peakinir,335. 

•^i:«,  four,  peculiariy    fruitful  in    learned 

men,  pointed  out,  347, 
Mkenndt,  his  comparison  between  sublimity 

"n  natural  and  moral  objects,  33.  note. 

instaxice  of  his  happy  allusion  to  figures, 

Q<iq 


139.    Character  of  his  Pleasorea  of  the 
Imagination,  401. 

'BlpfUAet  of  letters,  tha  consideration  whicli 
led  to  the  invention  of,  66.  Remote  ob- 
scurity of  this  invention,  69.  The  alpha- 
beta  of  different  nations  derived  from  one 
common  tootce,  ibid. 

Allegory,  explained,  160.    Anciently  a  fa- 
vourite method  of  conveying  instructions, 
151.     Allegorical  personages  improper- 
agents  in  epic  poetrv,  429. 449. 

Ambiguity  in  9tyle,  from'  whence  it  pro- 
ceeds, 103. 

jSmplifieation  in  speech,  what,  171.  Its 
principal  instrument,  t6id. 

American  languages,  the  figurative  style  of, 
60. 137. 

Jhtaenoriaisy  in  ancient  tragedy  explained, 

AnnaUi  &nd  history,  the  distinction  between, 
365. 

Ancients  and  modems  distingoished,  347. 
The  merits  of  ancient  writers  are  now 
finally  ascertained,  348.  The  progress  of 
knowledge  favourable  to  the  modems.  In 
forming  a  comparison  between  them,  341^ 
In  philosophy  and  history,  ibid.  The  ef- 
forts of  genius  greateramon^;  the  ancients, 
360.  A  mediocrity  of  genius  now  mor© 
diffused,  361. 

Aniithesity  in  language  explained,  167. 
The  too  frequent  use  of,  censured,  168. 

Apotiropke,  the  nature  of  this  figure  explain- 
ed, 161 .  Fine  one  from  Cicero,  260,  note* 

Arabian  Nights  entertainment,  a  character 
of  those  tales,  373. 

Arabian  poetry,  its  character,  380. 

Arbuiknotf  character  of  his  epbtolary  wri<* 
ting,  372. 

Arehitecturef  sublimity  in,  whence  it  arisef ^ 
32.    The  sources  of  beauty  in,  49. 

Arguments,  the  proper  management  of,  in 
a  discourse,  316.  Analytic  and  syitlt«»- 
tic  methods,  317.  Arrangement  of,  313* 
Are  not  to  be  too  much  multiplied,  820. 

Ariotto,  character  of  his  Orlando  Fnrioso, 
374.  445. 

Aristotle,  his  rales  for  dramatic  and  epic 
composition,  whence  derived,  26.  His 
definition  of  a  sentence,  101.  Hisextiend- 
ed  sense  of  the  terra  metaphor.  142. 
Character  of  his  style,  177.  180.  His  in- 
stitutions  of  rhetoric,  242.  346.  His  de- 
finition of  tragedy  considered,  453.  His 
observations  on  tragic  characters^  466. 

Aristophanes,  character  of  hb  comedies,  480. 

Arithmetical  figures,  universal  characters,  68. 

Ark  of  the  covenant,  choral  service  per- 
formed in  the  procession  of  bringing  It 
back  to  Mount  Zion,  412. 

Armstrong,  character  of  hb  Art  of  Present 
log  Health,  402. 
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^rlf  works  of,  considered  as  a  source  of 
beaaty,  49. 

Articles,  in  language,  the  use  of,  .73.  Their 
importance  in  the  Englbh  language  Illus- 
trated, 74. 

Artieulalion,  clearness  of,  necessary  in  p«b' 
4ic  ipeiMtf ,  329. 

Auocialions,  academical,  recomneaded, 
^43.  Instructions  ibr  the  regulation  of,^ 
M4. 

MhenutnSt  ancient,  character  of,  238.  KIo- 
quence  of,  289. 

JiUerbwy,  a  more  barmonio«s  writer  tiian 
Tillotson,  128.  Critical  examination  of 
one  of  Im  sermons^  292.  His  eiordium 
to  a  80th  of  January  sermon,  809. 

Attiei  and  Arieni,  parties  at  Rome,  aeeoont 
of,  247. 

jfii/Aor«,  petty,  why  no  friends  te  criticism, 

26.  Why  the  most  ancient  afford  the  most 

striking  instances  of  sublimity,  86.   Must 

write  with  parity  to  gain  esteem,  90,  91. 

B. 

£Meon,  his  observations  on  romances,  373. 

Balladii  have  great  influence  over  the  man- 
ners of  a  people,  373.  Were  the  first  ve- 
hicles of  historical  knowledge  and  instruc- 
tion. 879. 

Bar,  tne  eloquence  of,  defined,  236*  Why 
more  confined  than  the  pleadings  before 
ancient  tribunals,  263.  Distinction  be- 
tween the  motives  of  pleading  at  the  bar, 
and  speaking  in  popular  assemblies,  266. 
In  what  respects  ancient  pleadings  differ 
from  those  of  modem  times,  ibid.  In- 
structions for  pleaders,  269.  813. 

Bards,  ancient,  the  first  founders  of  law  and 
civilization,  379. 

Barrow^  Dr.  character  of  his  style,  178. 
Character  of  his  sermons,  291. 

Btuumont  and  Fletcher,  their  characters  as 
dramatic  poets,  483. 

Beauty,  the  emotion  raised  by,  distinguish- 
ed frpm  that  of  sublimity,  46.  Is  a  term 
of  vague  application,  i6uf.  Colours,  46. 
Figures,  iM,  Hogarth's  line  of  beauty, 
and  line  of  grace  considered,  47.  Motion, 
ibid'  A  landscape  the  most  complete 
assemblage  of  beautiful  objects, «6t<f.  The 
human  countenance,  48.  Works  of  art, 
49.  The  influence  of  fitness  and  design 
in  our  Ideas  of  beauty,  ibid.  Beauty  in 
literary  composition,  60.    Imitation,  61. 

Bergtrui,  a  German  critic,  writes  a  trea- 
tise on  the  sublimity  of  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries. 35. 

B*rk€ley,h\Mop,  character  of  his  Dialogues 

on  the  Existence  of  Matter,  869. 
Bi^g^pky,  as  a  class  of  historical  com- 
position, characterized,  365. 
Blaekwhore,  Sir  Richard,   remarks  on    his 
description  of  Mount  JEtna,  43. 

Bta^drntk,  his  character  as  a  writer,  IBS. 
SoiUau^  hn  character  as  a  didactic  poet, 

4f4. 
BMnfbroke,  instances  of  inaccuracy  in  his 
fityfe,  109. 1 19.    A  beautiful  climax  from, 
116.     A  beautiful  metaphor  from,  143. 


His  general  character  as  a  politician  and 
philosopher ,  ibid.    His  general  character 
as  a  wnter,  189.  348. 
BombMst  in  writing  described,  44. 
Bofstif  his  definition  of  an  epic  poem,  420. 
His  account  of  the  composition  of  the 
HfBd/421. 
Bouuet,  M.  instances   of  apostrophes  to 
personified  objects,  in  his  funeral  orations, 
100,  note.    Conclusion  of  bis  funeral  ora- 
tion on  the  Prince  of  Conde,  326. 
Britmn,  Great,  not  eminent  for  the  study  of 
eloGuence,  251.    Compared  with  France 
in  tnis  respect,  262. 
Bruyere,  bis  parallel  between  the  eloquence 

of  the  pulpit  and  the  bar,  280,  note. 
Budianan,  his  character  as  an  hlQtQri&O} 

364. 
Buildif^,  how  rendered  su'blime,  32. 

C. 
Cadmus,  account  of  his  alphabet,  69. 
Cesar's  Commentaries,  the  style  of  cha- 
racterized, 36.  Is  considered  by  Bergerus 
as  a  standard  of  sublime  writing,  ibid.  In- 
stance of  his  happy  talent  in  historical 
painting,  361,  note.     His  character  of 
-  Terence  the  dramatist,  481,  note. 
Camoens,  critical  examination  of  his  Lusiad, 

446.    Confused  machinery  of,  ibid.  46. 
Campbell,  Dr.  his  observations  oo  English 

particles,  79,  note. 
Carmel,  Mount,  metaphorical  allusions  to 

in  Hebrew  poetry,  415. 
Casimir,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  399^ 
Catastrophe,  the  proper  conduct  of,  in  dra- 
matic representations,  460. 
Caudina  Furcae,  Livy 's  happy  description  of 
the  disgrace  of  the  Roman  anpy  there, 
360. 
Celtic  language,  its  antiquity  and  character, 
86.   The  remains  of  it  where  to  be  fouo<l, 
86.    Poetry  its  character,  380. 
Characters,  the  dangers  of  labouring  then 
too  much  in  historical  works,  363.    The 
due  reouisites  of,  in  tragedy^  464. 
Chinese  language,  character  of,  69^    Aod 

writing,  67. 
Chivalry,  origin  of,  374. 
Chorus,  ancient,  described,  455.     Was  the 
origin  of  tragedy,  ibid.     Inconveniences 
of,  ibid.    How  it  might  properly  be  intro- 
duced on  the  mydern  theatre,  467. 
Oironology,  a  due  attention  to>  necessary  in 

historical  compositions,  366. 
Chrysostome,  St.,  his  oratorical    character, 

250. 
Cibber,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  writer, 

484. 
Cicero,  his  ideas  of  taste,  16,  ndte.  His  dis- 
tinction between  amare  and  dilieere,  97. 
His  observations  on  style,  102.  Very  at- 
tentive to  the  beauties  of  climax,  1 16.  Is 
the  most  harmonious  of  all  writers,  12I* 
His  remarks  on  the  power  of  music  in 
orations,  123.  His  attention  to  harmony 
too  visible,  127.  Instance  of  his  haPf^ 
talent  of  adapting  sound  to  is^o^e)  129. 
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Hia  accoimt  of  tfae  origiii  of  figurative 
langnagoy  136.  His  obsertrations  on  sait- 
iflff  laagoage  to  the  sobject,  144.  His 
rule  for  the  use  of  metaplior,  145.  lo- 
stance  of  anthtiesis  in,  l<t8.  The  figure 
of  speech  called  vision ,  17 1 .  His  caution 
against  bestowing  profuse  ornaments  on 
an  oration,  174.  His  distinction  of  style, 
176.  His  own  character  as  a  writer,  177. 
His  character  of  the  Grecian  orators,  240. 
Hb  Own  character  as  an  orator,  1246. 
Compared  with  Demosthenes,  247.  Mas- 
terly apostrophe  in,  260,  note.  His  me- 
thod of  studying  the  judicial  causes  he 
nndertoolc  to  plead,  270.  State  of  the 
prosecution  ot  Avitos  Cluentius,  273. 
Analysb  of  Cicero's  oration  for  him,  ibid. 
Tlra  eiordioai  of  hu  second  oration 
against  KaNus,  306.  His  method  of  pre- 
paring introductions  to  b|s  orations,  308. 
Eiceiled  in  narration,  814.  His  defence 
of  Milo,  ibid.  319.  Instance  of  the  pa- 
thetic in  his  last  oration  against  Verres, 
324.  Character  of  his  treatise  de  Oratore, 
346.  Character  of  hb  dialogues,  36d. 
Hb  epistles,  871. 

Clarendon,  lord,  remarks  on  his  style,  108. 
Hb  character  as  an  hbtorian,  364. 

doarke.  Dr.  the  style  of  hb  sermons  charac- 
terised, 290. 

ClatticSf  ancient,  their  merits  now  finally 
settled  beyond  controversy,  348.  The 
Btudy  of  them  recommended,  352. 

Climax,  a  great  beauty  in  composition,  116. 
In  what  it  consists,  171. 

Cluentiut,  Avitus,  history  of  his  prosecution, 
278.  His  cause  undertaken  by  Cicero, 
ibid,  AnaJysb  of  Cicero*s  oration  for  him, 
ibid, 

Colourt,  considered  as  the  foundation  of 
beauty,  46. 

Conudy,  how  distinguished  from  tragedy, 
462,  476.  Rules  for  the  conduct  of,  477. 
The  characters  in,  ought  to  be  of  our  own 
countiy,  and  our  own  time,  t6t<l.  Two 
kinds  of,  478.  Characters  ou|^t  to  be 
distinguished,  479.  Style,  i6tV.  Kise  and 
progress  to  comedy,  ibtd,    Spanish.come- 

-  dy,  481.  French  comedy,  482.  English 
comedy,  483.  Licentiousness  of,  from  the 
era  of  the  restoration,  ibid.  The  restora- 
tion of,  to  what  owing,  486.  General  re- 
marks, 487. 

Comparison,  distinguished  from  betapbor, 
141 .  The  natureof  this  figure  explained,163. 

Compotiiion.    See  Literary  composition. 

Congrere,  the  plot  of  his  Mourning  Bride 
embarrassed,  468.  General  character  of 
this  trajgedy,  476.    His  comedies,  485. 

Conjtigation  of  verbs,  the  varieties  of,  81. 

C'oni:te/um,didtinguisbedfrompersuasion,235. 

Copulatives t  caution  for  the  use  of  tbem,l  11. 

Comtiti^,  hb  character  as  a  tragic  writer, 
472. 

CoupUta,  the  first  introduction  of,  into 
English  poetry,  387. 

Cowley,  instances  of  forced  metaphors  in 


hb  poems,  145.  His  use  of  similes  censu- 
red,  166.  His  general  character  as  a  poet, 
399. 

Crevier,  his  character  of  several  eminent 
French  wrifers,  342,  note. 

Criticism,  true  and  pedantic  distinguished, 
tt.  Its  object,  25.  Its  origin,  tduT.  Why 
complained  of  by  petty  authors,  26.  May 
sometimes  decide  against  the  voice  of  the 
public,  t'Hrf. 

Cyphers,  or  arithmetical  figures,  a  kind  of 
universal  character,  68. 
D. 

David,  King,  his  magnificent  institutions 
for  the  cultivation  of  sacred  music  and 
poetry,  411.  His  character  as  a  poet, 
418. 

Debate  iu  popular  assemblies,  the  eloquence 
of  defined,  234.  More  particularly  con- 
sidered, 256.     Rules  for,  257. 

Deelamalion,  unsupported  by  souud  reason- 
ing, false  eloquence,  256. 

Declension  of  nouns  considered  in  various 
tankages,  76.  Whether  cases  or  pre- 
positions were  most  anciently  used,  77. 
Which  of  them  are  most  useful  and  beau- 
Uful,  78. 

Deities,  heathen,  probable  cause  of  the 
number  of,  155. 

Deliberative  orations,  what,  255. 

Delivery,  the  importance  of  in  public  speak- 
ing, 261,  326.  The  four  chief  requbites 
in,  328.  The  powers  of  voic6,  ibid.  Ar- 
ticulation, iMc/.  Pronunciation,  329.  Em- 
phasis, 330.  Pauses,  331.  Declamatory 
delivery,  334.  Action,  335.  Affectation, 
336. 

Demetrius  Phalerus,  the  rhetorician,  hb 
character,  244. 

Demonstrative  orations,  what,  255. 

Demosthenes^  his  eloquence  characterised, 
239.  His  eipedients  to  surmount  the  db- 
advanlages  ot  bis  person  and  address,  242. 
His  opposition  to  Philip  ofMacedon,  243. 
His  rivalsbip  with  i£schines,  ibid.    His 

'  style  and  action,  244.  Compared  with 
Cicero,  247.  Why  hb  orations  still  please 
in  perusal,  25iw  Extracts  from  his  Philip- 
pics, 262.  His  definition  of  the  several 
points  of  oratory,  326. 

Description,  the  great  test  of  a  poet's  ima- 
gination, 404.  Selection  of  circumstan- 
ces, ibid.  Inanimate  objects  should  be 
enlivened,  407.    Choice  of  Epithets,  409. 

Description  and  imitation,  the  distinction 
between,  61. 

Du  Brosses,  his  speculations  on  the  ex- 
pressive power  ot  radical  letters  attd  syl- 
lables, 56,  not$. 

Dialogue  writine,  the  properties  of,  368. 
Is  very  difficult  to  execute,  ibid.  Modern 
dialogues  characterized,  ibid. 

Didactic  poetry,  its  nature  explained,  899. 
The  most  celebrated  productions  in  this 
class,  specified,  400.  Rules  for  composi- 
tions of  this  kind,  ibid.  Proper  embel* 
lishments  of,  401. 
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JHderot,  M.  hit  character  of  Eoeiish  co- 
medy, 543. 
Diefo,  her  character  io  (he  ^oeid  examined, 

Dumytius  of  Halicarnassus,  his  ideas  of  ex- 
cellency in  a  sentence,  122.  His  distinc- 
tion of  style,  176.  Character  of  bis  trea- 
tise on  Grecian  oratory,  241.  His  com- 
parison between  Lysias  and  Isocrates,  242, 
»w/e.    His  criticism  on  Thucydides,  356. 

^wcowrip.    See  Oration. 

VramaHc  Poety,  the  origin  of,  381.  Db- 
tingaisbed  by  its  objects,  452.  SeeTVa- 
g«tfy  and  Comedy. 

Dryden,  one  of  the  first  reformers  of  onr 
style,  180.  Johnson's  character  of  his 
prose  style,  ibid.  note.  His  character  as 
a  poet,  387.  His  character  of  Shaks- 
peare,  474,  note.  His  own  character  as  a 
dramatic  writer,  475. 484. 

Du  Boi,  Abbe,  bis  remark  on  the  theatri- 
cal compositions  of  the  ancients,  123. 
E. 

Edueaiion,  liberal  and  essential  requisite  for 
eloqoence,  340. 

£«7rt,  the  style  of  the  hieroglyph ical  writ- 
ing of,  66.  This  an  early  stage  of  the  art 
of  writlne,  ibid.  The  alphabet  probably 
invented  in  that  country,  69. 

EiKg/umty  its  importance  in  public  speaking, 
330.    Rule  for,  tAtd.         »-  *^       <5, 

Eloqttence,  the  several  objects  of  considera- 
tion under  this  head,  234.  Definition  of 
the  term,  ibid.  837.  Fundamental  max- 
ims of  the  art,  234.  Defended  against  the 
objection  of  the  abuse  of  the  art  of  persna- 
sion,  ibid.  Three  kinds  of  eloquence  dis- 
tinguisbed,  236.  Oratary,  the  highest  de- 
gree^of,  the  offspring  of  passion,  236.  Re- 
quisites for  eloquence,  237.  French  elo- 
quence, ibid,  Grecian,  238.  Ri^  and 
character  of  the  rhetoricians  of  Greece, 
240.  Roman,  245.  The  Attici  and  Asiani, 
247.  Comparison  between:  Cicero  and 
Demosthenes,  ibid.  The  schools  of  the 
declaimers,  250.  '  The  eloquence  of  the 
primitive  fathers  of  the  church,  ibid.  Ge- 
neral remarks  on  tfiodern  eloquence,  251. 
Parliament,  253.  The  bar  and  pulpit, ^i<^. 
254.  The  three  ^nds  of  orations  distin- 
guished by  the  anfcienU,  256.  These  dis- 
tinctions bow  far  correspondent  with  those 
made  at  present,  ibid.  Eloquence  of  po- 
pular assemblies  considered,  ibid.  The 
foundation  of  eloquence,  256.  The  dan- 
ger of  trusting  to  prepared  speeches  at 
public  meetings,  257.  Necessary  preme- 
ditation pointed  out,  ibid.  Method,  268. 
Style  and  expression,  ibid.  Impetuosity, 
259.  Attention  to  decorum,  260.  Deli- 
very, 261.  326.  Summary,  261.  See  Ci- 
cero, Demosthenes,  OratioUj  and  Pulpit. 

Emltth  language,  the  arrangement  of  words 
in  more  refined  than  that  of  ancient  lan- 
guages, 64.  But  more  limited,  tWrf.  The 
principles  of  general  grammar  seldom 
applied  to  it,  71.    The  iroporUnt  use  of 


articles  in,  73.  AU  substantive  nouns  of 
inanimate  objects  of  the  neuter  gender,74. 
The  place  of  declension  in,  supplied  by 
prepositions,  76.  The  various  tenses  of 
English  verbs,  82.  Historical  view  of  the 
English  language,  85.     The  Celtic,  the 

Primitive  language  of  Britain,  ibid.  The 
'eutonic  tongue  the  basis  of  our  present 
speech,  86.  Its  Irregularities  accounted 
for,  87.  Its  copiousness,  tfritf.  Compa- 
red with  the  French  language,  ibid.  Its 
style  characterised,  8&  Its  flexibility,  t^uf. 
Is  more  bnrmonions  than  Is  generally  al- 
lowed, 89.  Is  rather  strong  than  gracefu), 
ibid.  Accent  thrown  farther  back  in  Eiig- 
Ibh  words,  than  in  those  of  any  other 
language,  ibid.  General  properties  of  the 
English  tongue,  ibid.  Why  so  loosely  and 

•  inaccurately  written,  90.  The  fundamen- 
tal rules  of  Bjmtax,  common  both  to  the 
English  and  Latin,  ibid.  No  author  ean 
gain  esteem  if  he  does  not  write  with  pari- 
ty, 91 .  Grammatical  authors  recommend- 
ed, ibid,  note. 

Epie  poetry,  the  standards  of,  361.  Is  the 
higoest  effort  of  poetical  genius,  420. — 
The  characters  ot,  obscured  by  critics^ 
ibid.  Examination  of  Bossu's  account  of 
the  formation  of  the  Iliad,  ibid*  Epic  poe- 
try considered  as  to  its  moral  tendency, 
422.  Predominant  character  of,  4^. 
Action  of,  ibid.  Episodes,  424.  The  sub- 
ject should  be  of  remote'date,  425.  Modem 
history  more  proper  for  dramatic  writing 
than  for  epic  poetry,  ibid.  The  story 
must  be  interesting  and  skilfully  mana- 
g|ed,  426.  The  intrigue,  ibid.  The  ques- 
tion considered  whether  it  ouffht  to  end 
successfully,  t6u{.  Duration  for  the  ao- 
tion,  427.  Chaiiacters  of  the  personages, 
ibid.  The  principal  hero,  ibid.  The 
machinery,  428.  Narration,  429.  Loose 
observations,  430. 

Episode^  defined  with  reference  to  epic  poe- 
try, 424.    Rules  for  the  conduct  of,  Aid. 

Epistolary  writing,  general  remarkson,d69. 

Evet  her  Aaracter  in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost, 
451. 

Euripides,  instance  of  bis  excellence  in  the 
pathetic,  468.  note.  His  character  as  a 
tragic  writer,  471. 

Exclamations,  the  proper  use  of,  169.  Mode 
of  their  operation,  170.  Rule  for  the 
employment  of,  ibid. 

Exercise  improves  both  bodi/y  and  mental 
powers,' 17. 

Exordium  of  a  discourse,  the  objects  of,  306. 
Rules  for  the  composition  of,  307. 

Explication  of  the  subject  of  a  sermon,  ob- 
servation on,  315. 
F 

Face,  human,  the  beauty  of,  complex,  48. 

Farquhar,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter, 542. 

FaJthers,  Latin,  character  of  their  style  of 
eloquence,  250. 

Ftntlon,  archbishop,  his  parallel  between 
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Demosthmies  and  Cicero,  249.    His  re- 
marks on  the  composition  of  a  sermon, 
811.    Critical  eiamination  of  his  adven- 
tores  of  Telemacbus,  447. 
Fieldiugt  ^  character  of  his  novels,  876. 

Figurative  style  of  language  defined,  131. 
Is  not  a  scholastic  invention,  but  a  natural 
effusion  of  imagination,  132.  How  describ- 
ed bv  rhetoricians,  ihid.  Will  not  render 
a  cold  or  empty  composition  interesting, 
134.  The  pathetic  and  sublime  reject 
figures  of  speech,  ibid.  Origin  of,  ibid. 
How  they  contribute  to  the  beauty  of 
style,  137.  Illustrate  description,  138. 
Heightened  emotion,  139.  The  rhetorical 
names  and  classes  of  figures  frivolous, 
140.  The  beauties  of  composition  99t 
dependent  on  tropef  and  ngures,  173. 
Figures  must  always  rise  naturally  from 
the  subject,  ibid.  Are  not  to  be  profuse- 
ly used,  ibid.  The  talent  of  using  deri- 
ved from  nature,  and  not  to  be  created, 
174.  If  ioiproperly  introduced,  are  a  de- 
formity, ibtdffiote.  See  Metaphor. 

Fimire  considered  as  a  source  of  beauty, 
46. 

Figwes  of  speech,  the  origin  of,  60. 

Figures  of  thought  among  rhetoricians,  de- 
fined, 133. 

FOnest  and  design,  considered  as  sources  of 
beauty,  49. 

Fleece,  a  poem,  harmonious  passage  from, 
180. 

FovUenelle,  character  of  his  dialo|Mes,  869. 

French  Norman,  when  introduced  into  Eng- 
land, 86. 

French  irriters,  general  remarks  on  their 
style,  178.  Eloquence,  287, 261.  French 
and  English  oratory  compared,  262. 

Frigidity  in  writing  characterised,  44. 
O. 

Gasff  a  flbaracter  of  his  pastorals,  894. 

Gender  of  nouns,  foundation  of,  74. 

Gcniut  distinguished  from  taste,  27.  Its  im- 
port, ibid.  Includes  taste,  ibid.  The 
pleasures  of  the  imagination,  ^riking 
testimony  of  divinebenevolencejl.  True, 
is  nursed  by  liberty,  287.  In  arts  and  wri- 
ting why  displayed  more  in  one  age  than 
another,  347.  Was  more  vigorous  in  the 
Ancients  than  in  the  modems,  360.  A 
general  mediocrity  of  now  diffused,  351. 

Getner  a  character  of  his  Idylls,  394. 

Gestures  in  public  oratory.    See  Mion. 

Gil  Bias  of  Le  Sage,  character  of  that  no- 
vel, 876. 

Ghard  abbe,  character  of  his  Synonymes 
Francois^  100,  note, 

Gordon,  instances  of  his  unnatural  disposi- 
tion of  words,  114. 

Gorghis  of  Leontiom,  the  rhetorician,  hii 
character,  240. 

GotMe  poetry,  its  character,  380. 

Gracchus,  C.  his  declamations  regulated  by 
musical  rules,  123. 

Grammar,  general,  the  principles  of,  titles 
attended  to  by  writers,  71.    The  division 


of  the  several  parts  of  speech,  ibid.  Nouns 
substantive,  72.    Articles,  73.    Nuiibery 
gender,  and  case  of  nouns,  74.    Preposi- 
tions, 77.    Pronouns,  79.  Adjectives,  80. 
Verbs,  81 .    Verbs  the  most  artificial  com- 
plei  of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  83.     Ad- 
verbs,   84.    Prepositions  and    conjunc- 
tions, ibid.    Importance  of  the  study  of 
grammar,  85. 
Grandeur.    See  Sublimiiy. 
Greece,  short  account  of  the  ancient  repub- 
lics of,  238.  Eloquence  carefully  studied 
there,  239.  Characters  of  the  distinguish- 
ed orators  of,  ibid.    Rise  and  character 
of  the  rhetoricians,  240. 
Greeks  a   musical   language,  66.  122.    Its 
flexibility,  88.    Writers  ditsingulsbed  for 
simplicity,  186. 
Quarini,  character  of  his  Pastor  Fido,  394.  * 
Guicdardini,  his  character  as  an  historian. 
363. 

H. 

Habakkuk,  sublime  representation  of  the 
Deity  in,  36. 

Harris,  explanatory  simile  cited  from,  164. 

Hebrew  poetry,  in  what  points  of  view  to 
be  considered,  410.  The  ancient  pronun- 
ciaton  of,  lost,  411.  Music  and  pdietry, 
early  cultivated  among  the  Hebrews,  ibii. 
Ck>nstruction  ef  Hebrew  poetry,  412.  Is 
distinguished  by  a  concise,  strong,  figu- 
rative expression,  413.  The  metaphors 
employed  in,  suggested  by  the  climate 
ana  nature  of  the  land  of  Judea,  414. 416. 
Bold  and  sublime  instances  of  personifi- 
cation in,  ibid.  Book  of  Proverbs,  417. 
Lamentations  of  Jeremiah,  ibid.  Book 
of  Job,  418. 

Helen,  her  character  in  the  Iliad  examined, 
433. 

Hell,  the  various  descents  into,  given  by  epic 
poets,  show  the  gradual  improvement  of 
notions  ooncerning  a  future  state,  448. 

Hcnriade.    See  Voltaire. 

Herodotus,  his  character  as  an  historian, 
356. 

Heroism,  sublime  instances  of  pointed  out, 
32. 

Hervey,  character  of  his  style,  183. 

Hieroglyphics,  the  second  stage  of  writing, 
M.    Of  Egypt,  ibid. 

Historians^  modem,  their  advantages  ovr r 
the  ancient,  349.  Ancient  models  of,  361. 
The  objects  of  their  duty,  352.  Character 
of  Polybius,  354.  Of  Thunydides,  355. 
Of  Herodotus  and  Thuanus,  356.  Rimary 

Dualities  necessarjg  in  an  historian,  ibid. 
Iharacter  of  Livy  and  Sal  lust,  857.  Of 
Tacitus,  ibid.  Instructions  and  cautions 
to  historians,  ibid.  How  to  preserve  the 
dienity  of  narration,  350.  Ho^  to  render 
it  interesting,  ibid.  Danger  of  refining  too 
much  in  drawing  characters,  362.  Charac- 
ter of  the  Italian  historians,  863.  The 
French  and  English,  864. 
History,  the  proper  objects  and  end  of^  352. 
True,  the  characters  of,  363.    The  differ- 
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ent  claises  of,  ibid.  Oeneral  hlsttiry,  the 
proper  eoiukict  of,  354.  The  necessary 
qaalities  of  historical  nttrmtioD,  369.  The 
propriety  of  iDtrodaciog  oratioas  in  bisfo* 
ij  examined,  362.  And  characters,  Utid. 
The  Italians  the  best  modem  historians, 
863.  See  JlnnaU,  Biograp/ty,  Memoirs, 
and  Novels. 

B»gttrlhy  his  analysis  of  beauty  considered, 
47. 

Hsmtr^  not  acquainted  with  poetry  as  a 
systematic  art,  26.  Did  not  possess  a  re- 
fined taste,  28  Instances  of  sublimity  in, 
37.  Is  remarkable  for  the  use  of  personi- 
fication, 157.  Story  of  the  Iliad,  480. 
Ramarks  on,  431.  His  invention  and 
judgment  in  the  conduct  of  the  poem,  432. 
Advantages  and  defects  arising  from  his 
narrative  speeches,  ibid.  His  character, 
433.  His  machinery,  434.  His  styla,  435. 
His  skill  in  narrative  description,  ibid. 
His  similes,  436.  General  character  of 
bis  Odyssey,  ibid.  Defects  of  the  Odysiay, 
487.    Compared  with  Virgil,  ibid. 

Hooker^  ar  specimen  of  his  style,  179. 

Horace^  figurative  passages  cited  from,  138. 
Instance  of  mixed  metaphor  in,  148. 
Crowded  metaphoii,  149.  His  charac- 
ter as  a  poet,  351.  398.  Was  the  reform- 
er of  satire,  402. 

HtuMwr^  why  the  English  possess  tb'is  qua- 
lity more  eminently  than  other  nations, 
463. 

Byperbole^  an  explanation  of  that  figore* 
152.  Cautions  for  the  use  of,  i6uf.  Two 
kinds  of,  168. 

I. 

Ideas^  abstract,  entered  into  the  first  form- 
ation of  language,  78. 

Jeremiah^  his  poetical  character,  418.  See 
LaffMti/a/iefu. 

/liod,  story  of,  430.  Remarks  on,  431 .  The 
principal  characters,  433.  Machinery  of, 
434. 

Imofpnalion^  the  Pleasures  of,  as  specified 
by  Mr.  Addison,  28.  The  powers  of,  to 
enlar£e  the  sphere  of  our  pleasure,  a  stri- 
kiuE  instance  of  divine  benevolence,  29. 
Is  the  source  of  figurative  language,  132. 
135. 

/•ittcUum,  considered  as  a  source  of  pleasure 
to  taste,  61.  And  dascription  distinguish- 
ed, 52. 

Inferences  from  a  sermon,  4he  proper  ma- 
naeement  of,  325. 

Infimty  of  space,  numbers,  or  doration,  af- 
fect the  mind  with  sublime  ideas,  30. 

Interjeelions^  the  first  dements  of  speech, 
55. 

inierrogaiion^  instances  of  the  happy  use 
and  effect  of^  169.  Mode  of  their  opera- 
tion, 170.    Rule  for  using,  ibid, 

Job^  exemplification  of  the  sublimity  of  ob- 
scurity in  the  book  of,  31.  Remarks  on  the 
style  of,  411.    The  subject  and  poety  of, 
419.    Fine  passage  from,  ibid. 
Johnson,  his  character  of  Dryden's  prose 


shrle,  ISO^no/e. '  His  remarks  on  the  stylr 
of  Swift,  224,  noU.  His  character  of 
Thompson,  405,  noU.  His  character  of 
Diyden's  comodies,  484i,  note.  Hb  cha» 
racter  of  Congreve,4d5,  tiete. 

JoMon^  Ban,  his  character  as  a  dramatic 
poet,  483. 

/juBUt,  the  rhetorician,  his  character, 242. 

Ismah^  sublUne  representatioB  of  the  Detty 
In,  37.  His  description  of  the  fall  of  the 
Assyrian  empire,  162.  His  metaphors 
suited  to  the  climate  of  Judea,  414, 416. 
His  character  as  a  poet,  418. 

/seero/es,  the  rhetorienn,  his  character,  SAl. 

Judea,  remarks  on  the  cU»ata  and  natural 
circumstances  of  that  country,  414. 

Judiwd  orations,  what,  266. 

Juvenal,  a  character  of  his  satiiVft,  408. 
K. 

Kcisas,  lord,  his  sa^Fore  censures  of  EagVab 
comedies,  48& 

Knighi  errantry,  foundation  of  the  roman* 
oes  eoacemuig,  874. 

Knowledge,  an  essential  roqoislto  for  Elo- 
qnaBce,34a  The piogress <A  infa^poor 
of  the  modems  upon  a  comparison  with 
the  aneients,  860.  The  aoqatattioa  o£» 
difficult  in  former  ages,  ibid, 

MJ. 

LamenloHoHs  of  Jaraoiiah,  tha  most  perCaet 
elegiac  composition  in  the  sacred  Scrips 
tares,  417. 

Landteape,  considered  as  an  assemblaga  of 
beautiful  objects,  48. 

Lmiguage,  the  improvement  o(^  studied 
even  by  rude  nations,  9.  In  what  the  tine 
improvement  of  language  consists,  lOw 
Importance  of  the  study  of  language;  ibid. 
Defined,  63.  The  present  refinamants 
of^ibid.  Origin  and  progress  of,M.  The 
first  elements  of,  65.  Analogy  between 
words  and  thingp^  ibid.  The  mjd  asaist* 
ance  afforded  by  gestures,  67.  Ine  Chi- 
nese language,  58.  The  Greek  and  .Bo* 
man  languages,  ibid.  Action  mtch  uaed 
hy  aMfent  orators,  ibid.  Roman  paato- 
mim«Vi69.  Qreat  difference  between  an- 
cient and  modem  pronunciation,  ikid. 
Figures  of  speech,  the  orlcin  of,  60.  Fi- 
gurative style  of  American  languages,  t6td. 
Cause  of  the  decline  of  figurative  language, 
61.  The  natural  and  original  arrange- 
ment of  words  in  speech,  62.  The  arrange-* 
meat  of  words  in  modern  languages,  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  the  ancients,  68.  Aa 
exemplification,  ibid.  Summary  of  the 
foregoing  observations,  66.  Its  wonderful 
powers,  139.  All  language  strongly  tinc- 
tured with  metaphor,  142.  In  modem 
productions,  often  better  than  the  subjescts 
of  them,  233.  Written  and  oral,  distinc- 
tion between,  342.  See  Gframmar,  5/y^, 
and  iVrUing, 
Latin  language,  the  pronunciation  of,  maai- 
cat  and  gesUculating,  68. 122.  The  natu- 
ral arrangement  of  words  in,  62.  The 
want  of  articles  a  defect  in,  78.    Remark! 
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OA  words  deemed  synonymotis  in,  97. 
Learning,  an  ewential  requisite   for   elo- 
quence, 340. 
/^onon,  metaphorical  allusions  to,  in  He- 
brew poetry,  415. 
Lee,  extraragant  hyperbole  quoted  from, 
153.    His  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  475. 
Liberfy,  the  nurse  of  true  genius,  237. 
Literary  composition,    importance   of  the 
study  of   language,  preparatory  to,  11. 
The  beauties  of,  indefinite,  50.    To  what 
class   the   pleasures   receiyed   from  elo- 
quence, poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are  to  be 
referred^  51 .    The  beauties  of,  not  depeni- 
enton  Uopes  and  figures,  173.    The  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  distinguished,  352.    See 
History,  Poelry,  &c. 
Liuy,  his  chiuracter  as  an  historian,  357, 360. 
jLedbe,  general  character  of  his  jgrle,  181  - — 
The  style  of  his  Treatise  on  Human  Un- 
demtanding,  compared  with  th^  writings 
of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  367. 
Longinus,  strictures  on  his  Treatise  on  the 
-  Sublime,  35.    His  account  of  the  conse- 
quences of  liberty,  237.    His  sententious 
opinion  of  Homer^s  Odyssey,  436. 
Lopea  dt  Ul  Vega,  his  character  a»u  dramatic 

poet,  481. 
XfOD^too  much  importance  and  frequency 

allowed  to,  on  the  modem  stage,  466. 
LowthU  English  Grammar  recommended, 
91,  note,  113,  note.    His  character  of  the 
prophet  Esekiel,  419. 
Luean,  instance  of  his  destroying  a  sublime 
expression  of  Caisar,  by  amplification,  39. 
Extravaganthyperbolefi-om,  154.    Criti- 
cal examination  of  his  Pharsalia,  440. 
The  subject,  441.    Characters  and  conduct 
of  the  story,  ibid, 
Lueian,  character  of  his  dialogues,  369. 
Luereiitu,  his  sublime  rc^iresentation  of  the 
dominioii  of  superstition  over  mankind, 
32,  note.    The  moat  admired  passages  in 
his  Treatise,  De  Rerum  Jfatura,  401. 
LuHad,    See  CamoenM, 
Lyrie  poetry,  the  peculiar  characw^,  396. 
Four  dajtses  of  odes,  397.    Chmcters  of 
the  most  eminent  lyric  poets,  398. 
Lynat,  the  rhetorician,  his  character,  242. 

M 
NaekUtttl,  his  character  as  an  historian,  363. 
Machinery,  the  great  use  of;  in  efnc  poetry, 

428.    Cautions  lor  the  use  of,  429, 434. 
Mackentie,  Sir  Geoi^,  instance  of  regular 

climax  in  his  pleadings,  172. 
Man,  by  nature,  both  a  poet  and  musician, 

378. 
Marinaux,  a  character  of  his  novels,  375. 
MammM,   his   comparative   remarks   on 
French,  English,  and  Italian  poetry,  385, 
note. 
Martff,  Fr.  his  contrast  between  the  charac- 
ters of  ConaiUe  and  Racine,  473,  note, 
Mas9iUojt,efxti%eiakom  a  celebrated  sermon 
of  hie,  289, jMfe.    EBeomiumen, Inr Louis 
XIV.  292.     Hiivtfol4tiTMioiiofatext, 
313. 


Memoirt,  their  class  in  histDncal  conqposhion 
assfened,  365.  Why  the  French  are  fond 
of  this  kind  of  writing,  iM. 

MetaUpsis,  in  figurative  language  explained, 
141. 

Meiaphor,  in  figurative  style,  explained,  141, 

142.  All  language  strongly  tinctured 
with,  ibid.  Approaches  the  nearest  to 
painting  of  all  the  figures  of  speech,  ibid. 
Rules  to  be  observed  in  the  conduct  of, 

143.  See  Allegory. 
Metattatio,  his  char^ter  as  a  dramatic  wri- 
ter, 473. 

Metotnymy,  in   figurative   style,   explained, 

142. 
Mexico,  historical  pictures  the  records  of  iJmX 

empire,  66. 
Milo,  narrative  of  the  rencounter  between' 

him  and  Clodiui,  by  Cicero,  314. 
Milton,  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31, 40, 42. 
Of  harmony,  121,  129.       Hyperbolical 
sentiments  of  Satan  in,  153.    Striking  in- 
stances of    personification  in,  157,  158, 
159.    E»^Ilence  of  his  descriptive  poe- 
try, 406.    Who  the  proper  hero  of  his 
Paradise  Lost,  428.    Critical  examination 
of  this  poem,  450.    His  sublimity  charac- 
terized, 451.    His  language  and  versifi- 
cation, 452. 
Modemt.    See  Ancients. 
MoHere,  his  character  as  a  dramatic  poet, 

482. 
Monboddo,  lord,  his  observations  on  English 

and  Latin  verse,  384,  note. 
Monotony,  in  language,  often  the  result  of 
too  great  attention  to  musical  arrange- 
ment, 126. 
Montague,ljBdy  Mary  Wortley,  a  character 

of  her  epistolary  vtjle,  873. 
Montesquieu,  character  of  his  style,  177. 
Monumental  inscriptions,  the  numbers  suited 

to  the  style,  130. 
Moralt,  M.  his  severe  censure  of  English 

comedy,  485. 
More,  Dr.  Henry,  character  of  his  divine 

dialogues,  369. 
Motion,  considered  as  a  source  of  beautv* 
47.  ^' 

Motte,  M.  de  la,  his  observations  on  lyric 
poetry,  397,  note.    Remarks  on  his  criti- 
cism on  Homer,  436,  note. 
Music,  its  influence  on  the  passions,  378. 
Its  union  with  poetry,  ibid.    Their  sepa- 
ration ii^'urioas  to  each,  382. 
N 
Jfaioete,  import  of  that  French  term,  185. 
JfarraHon,  an  important  point  in  pleadings 

at  the  bar,  313. 
Jfight  scenes  commonly  sublime,  30. 
Mbtnic  melody  of  the  Athenians,  what,  123. 
J^ovels,  a  species  of  writing,  not  so  insignifi- 
cant as  may  be  imagined,  373.    Might  be 
employed  for  very  useful  purposes,  ibid. 
Rise  and  progress  of  fictitious  history, 
ibid.    Characters  of  the  most  celebrated 
romances  and  novels,  374. 
J^ovelty,  considered  as  »  source  of  beauty,50. 
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^^otmf,  suWantivt,  th«  foundation  of  all 
grammar,  72.  Number,  g^endar,  and  ca- 
ses of,  74. 

O. 

Obtcurity^not  unfavourable  totublimity,31. 
Of  style,  owing;  to  indistinct  conceptions, 
96. 

Ode^  the  nature  of  defined,  396.  Four  dis- 
tinctions of,  397.  Obscurity  and  irreg;u- 
larity,  the  g;reat  faults  in,  ibid. 

OdyMsexfy  general  character  of,  436.  Defects 
oi;437. 

CEiJipttf ,  an  improper  character  for  the  stag^e, 
465. 

Orators  ancient,  declaimed  in  recitative, 
58. 

Ora/tbni,the  three  kinds  of^  distin^ished 
by  the  ancients,  255.  The  present  dis* 
tincllons  of,  ibid.  Those  in  popular  as- 
semblies considered,  ibid.  Prepared 
speeches  not  to  be  trusted  to,  257.  Ne- 
cessary degrees  of  premeditation,  ibid. 
Method,  258.  Style  and  expression,  Udd. 
Impetuosity,  259.  Attention  to  decorums, 
260.  Delivery,  261, 326.  The  several 
parts  of  a  regular  oration,  305.  Introduc- 
tion, 306.  Introduction  to  replies,  310. 
Introduction  to  sermons,  311.  Division 
of  a  discourse,  ibid.  Rules  for  dividing 
it,  312.  Explication,  313.  The  aigu- 
mentative  part,  316.  The  pathetic,  320. 
The  peroration,  325.  Virtue  necessary 
to  the  perfection  of  eloquence,  338.  De- 
scription of  a  true  orator,  340.  Qualifi- 
cations for,  ibid.  The  best  ancient  wri- 
ters on  oratory,  345, 351.  The  use  made 
of  orations  by  the  ancient  historians,  362. 
See  Eloquence. 

Oriental  poetry,  more  characteristical  of  an 
age  than  of  a  country,  379.  Style  of 
Scripture  language,  61. 

Orlando  Furioto,    See  Ariosto. 

Ossian,  instances  of  sublimity  in  his  works, 
38.  Correct  metaphors,  147.  Confused 
mixture  of  metaphorical  and  plain  lan- 
guage in,  ibid.  Fine  apostrophe,  161. 
Delicate  simile,  164.  Lively  descriptions 
in,  408. 

Otway^  his  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  475. 
P. 

Pantomime^  an  entertainment  of  Roman 
origin,  59. 

Parables^  Eastern,  their  general  vehicle  for 
the  conveyance  of  truth,  416. 

Paradise  Lost^  critical  review  of  that  poem, 
450.  The  characters  in,  iM.  Sublimity 
of,  45 1 .    Language  and  versification,  452. 

PitrentheseSf  cautions  for  the  use  of  them, 
109. 

Paris^  his  character  in  the  Iliad,  examined, 
433. 

ParUameni  of  Great  Britain,  why  eloquence 
has  never  been  so  powerful  an  instrument 
in  as  in  the  ancient  popular  assemblies  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  253. 

Pamela  his  character  as  a  descriptiyc  poet, 
406. 


Particles^  cauUcas  for  the  use  of  then,  llSf. 
Ought  never  to  dose  sentences,  117. 

P^uspnh  fc  source  of  oratory^  236. 

Passions,  when  and  how  to  be  addressed  bj. 
orators,  321.  The  orator  must  feel  emo- 
tions before  he  can  commmncate  them  to 
others,  322.  The  language  of,  323.  Pbets 
address  themselves  to  the  passiom,  398. 

Pastoral  poetry,  inquiry  into  its  origin,  387. 
A  threefold  view  of  pastoral  life,  338. 
Rules  for  pastoral  writii^,t6trf.  Its  sce- 
nery, 389.  Characters,  391.  Subjects, 
392.  Comparative  merit  of  ancient  pas- 
toral writers,  393.    And  of  modanis,  ^Ifid. 

Pathetic,  the  proper  management  of,  in  a 
discourse,  ^1.  Fine  instance  of,  from 
Cicero,  324. 

Paus^y  the  due  uses  oi;  in  public  speakingf 
331.    In  poetry,  332, 384. 

Pericles,  the  first  who  brougiit  eloquence  to 
any  degree  of  perfection,  239.  Hia  gene- 
ral  character,  ibid. 

Period.    See  Sentence. 

Persomfieatton,  the  peculiar  advantages  of 
the  English  language  in,  76.  Limitations 
of  gender  in,  76.  Objections  against  the 
practice  of,  answered,  155.  The  disposi- 
tion to  animate  the  objects  about  us  natu- 
ral to  mankind,  ibid.  This  disposition 
may  account  for  the  number  of  heathen 
divinities,  ibid.  Three  degrees  of  this  fi- 
gure, 156.  Rules  for  the  qtanagement  of 
the  highest  degree  of,  158.  Cautions  for 
the  use  of,  in  prose  compositions,  160. 
See  Apostrophe. 

Persius,  a  character  of  his  satires,  402. 

Perspieuiijf,  essential  to  a  good  style,  92. 
Not  merely  a  negative  virtue,  9^  The 
three  qualities  of,  ibid. 

Ptrsttasion,  distinguished  fi^m  conviction, 
235.  Objection  brought  fi*om  the  abuse 
of  this  art,  answered^  i6td.  Rules  for,  256. 

Peruvians,  their  method  of  transmitting  their 
thoughts  to  each  other,  67. 

PetrorwuMArbiier,  his  address  to  the  dedaim- 


ers  oM^  time,  250. 
PharscoKf  I 


PharsamlP  SeeXucon. 

Pherecydes  of  Sycros,  the  first  prose  writer, 

61. 
Philips,  character  of  his  pastorals,  394. 
Philosophers,  modem,  their  superiority  over 

the  ancient,  unquestionable,  349. 
Philosophy,  the  proper  style    of   writing 

adapted  to,  367.    Proper  embellishment 

for,  ibid. 
Pictures,  the  first  essay  toward  writing,  66. 
Pindar,  his  character  as  a  lyric  poet,  398. 
Pttcaim,  Dr.  extravagant  hyperbole  cited 

from,  154. 
Plato,  character  of  his  dialogues,  368. 
Plautus,  his  character  as  a  drainatic  poet, 

481. 
Pleaders  at  the  bar,  instraoticiis  to,  269, 313. 
Pliny's  Letters,  general  character  of,  371. 
PhUarch,  his  character  as  a  biographer,  366. 
Poetry,  in  what  sense  deocriptive,  and  in 

what  imiUtiTe,  52.    h  more  aadeat  th«o 
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reive  from  the  figurative  style  of,  158. 
Test  of  the  merit  of,  166.  Whence  the 
dif&culty  of  reading  poetry  arises,  332. 
Compared  tvith  oratory.  338.  £pic»  tJie 
standarcfe  of,  351.  DetioitloD  of  poetry, 
376.  Is  addressed  to  the  imagination  and 
the  passk>DS,  377.  Its  origin,  MJ.  In 
what  sense  alder  than  prosei  ibid.  Its  ' 
union  with  lausic,  378.  Ancient  history 
and  instruction  first  conveyed  in  poetry, 
379.  Oriental,  more  cbaracteristicat  of  an 
age  than  of  a  country,  ibid.  Gothic,  Cel- 
tic, and  Grecian,  380.  Origin  of  the  dif- 
ferent kinds  of,  381.  Was  more  vigorous 
in  its  first  rude  essays  than  lender  refine- 
ment, ibid.  Was  injured  by  the  separv 
tion  of  music  from  it,  382l  Metrical  feet, 
invention  of,  383.  These  measures  not 
applicable  to  {Inglisd  poetf^,  ilnd.  Eu§' 
Iish  heroic  verse,  the  struct i>re  of,  384. 
Trench  poetry,  ibid.  Rhyme  and  blank 
verse  compared,  886.*  Progress  (rf  Eng- 
lish versification^  387.  Pastorals,  ibSl, 
Lyrics,  396.  Didactic  poetry,  399^  De- 
scriptive poetry,  404.  Hebrew  poetry, 
410.  Epic  poetry,  420.  Poetic  charac- 
ters, two  kinds  of,  427.  Dramatic;  poetry, 
452. 

Pointing,  cannot  correct  ^  confused  sen- 
tence, 109. 

Jhflitics,  the  science  of,  ^y  ill  understood 
among  the  anc!ent»,  356. 

Polybiua,  his  character  as  an  I^torlaq^ 
367. 

Pope,  criticism  on  a  passage  in  bis  Homer, 
40.  Prose  specimen  from,  consisting  of 
short  sentences,  1Q2.  Other  specimens 
of  his  style,  ll4, 119.  Confused  ifvf  tYur^ 
^f  metaphorical  and  plain  lan^agein,^ 
146.  Mixed  meUphor in,  149.  Confitsed' 
personift cation,  160.  Instance  of  his  fond- 
ness for  antithesis,  169.  Character  of  his 
ep*»tolaTy  writings,  372.  Criticism  on, 
itnd.  C^onstmction  of  his  verse,  385.  Pe- 
culiar character  of  his  versifi^l^N  387. 
.  His  pastorals,  302)  394.  His  e^miistles, 
4t»8.  The  merits efil is  varionsfwfms  ex- 
amined, ibid.  Character  of  bis  translation 
of  HOortr,  435. 

Precision  in  langiage,  in  what  i(  consists, 
94.  The  importance  of,  ibid,  HW.  Aee- 
quisiles  to,  100.       -    *■ 

Preposiiion^t  wbetlH^r^iiore  ancient  than  th§ 
declenaions  of  noiins  by  <fa^^tf,    Wbe< 


Deiiy  in,  36.  Uixtb,afine  allegory  from, 
151.    Remarks  on  the  poetip  construe* 
tion  of  the  Psalms,  41SS,  415. 
PulpH,  eloquence  of  the,  defined,  286.  Eng- 
lish and  French  sermonft  compared,  262. 
The  practice  of  readin&sermons  in  Eng- 
land, disadvaotag^us  lo  orattry,  254. 
The  art  of  persuasion  i«signed  to  ibe  Pu- 
ritans, ibid.    Advantages  and  disadvanta- 
'   ges  ef  pulpit  eloquence,-  280.    Rules  for 
preaching,  281. .  The* chief  characteris- 
Hcs  of  pulpit  e1oquence,*29B.    Whether 
it  is  best  to  read  sermons,  or  delive'r  them 
extempoi)e,S88,  Prononciation.  t6u/.  Re- 
marks on  French  surmons,  ibid.    Cause 
of  the  dry  argumentative  slvle.of  Eng- 
'  Iish  sermons,  290.    General  observations, 
•29L 

PitistrtUut,  the  first  \Yho  cultivated  the  arts 
of  speech,  239. 

Q. 
QuiiiUHan,  hh  ideas  of  taste,  16,  note.  His 
account  ^  the  ancient  division  of  the 
several  parts  of  speech,  72,  note.  His  re- 
marks on  the  importooce  of  the  study  of 
graannar,  S5.  On  perspicuity  of  style,  92. 
97.  On  cTimas  ,116.  On  the  structure  of 
sentences,  118.  Which  oueht  not  to  of- 
lend  the  ear,  120.  125.     His  caution  a- 

-^  gainst  too  great  an  attont]||n  to  harmony, 
127.  Hlscauffon  against  omted  metaphor, 
147.  His  fine  apostrophe  on  the  di^th  of 
bff  son,  161.  His  rule  for  the  use  of  simi- 
les, 1677  His  dircetion  fot  the  use  of 
figures  of  style,  174.  His  distinctions  of 
style,  176*182.  Hid  instractfons  for  good 
writing,  tvl.  His  character  oL Cicero's 
'oratory, 247.  His  instructions  to  public 
Speakers  for  presemng  decorum,  260. 
His  instructions  to  judicleil  pleaders,  270. 
Hi9  observations  on  exordiums  to  replies 
in  debate,^  10.  On  the  proper  division  of 
an  oration,  312.*  His  mode  of  addressing 
the  passions,  923.  His  lively  representa- 
tion of  the  eflfects  of  depravity,  339.    Is 

^  the  best  ancfent  writer  on  oratory,  346. 
R. 

Rtmin^,  bis  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  472. 

fymumff  Allan,  character  of  bis    (HniU 
'     Shtpkerd,  396. 

BMpin^  P^  Remarks   on  his  parallels  be- 

•  tween  Greek  and  Roman  writers,  248. 

lUlt,  CardinsA  de,  character  of  his  Me- 


moirs, 366. 

Iber  n>ore  uof  fnf  and  lieautiftji,  78.    Dr^  Shitoriciaw,  Grecian,  rise   and  character 

CampbelPs    ebservatloni   on,  79,   «io/e.       eC,  240.  ' 

Rhyme,  in  English  verse,  unfavooreble  to 
sublimity,  39.  And  blank  verse  compar- 
ed, ^S6.  The  former,  why  Imprope^  in 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  ibid, 
-The  first  introduction  of  couplets  io  Eng- 
lish poetry,  387. 


Their  great  use  In  speech^  84. 

Prior,  allegory  cHcd  from,  161; 

PronounM,  their  use,  varieties,  and  cases.  70. 
Relative  instances  illustrating  the  iidflor 
tance  ef  their  jproper  posiiy)n  in  aieen* 

■  tence,  104. 


PnmtmciaiiAn,  4l8tinotBess  h(,  necessary  in  liichardton,  a  character  of  bis  novels,  376. 

.  pabHo  speaking,  ^28.    Tony  of,  333.  BidicuU,  an  instrument  often  misappUed; 

Prevcrbs,  boek  of,  &  didactic  Foem,  417.  477* 
•     Rrr 
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Hchifuon  Crusoe,  a  character  of  that  novel, 
375. 

Romaneti  derivalioa  of  the  term,  374.  See 
Jfatels, 

RmnanSf  derived  tiieir  learning  from  Greece, 
245^  Comparison  between  thera  and  the 
Greeks,,  ibid.  ^Historical  v^w  of  thctr 
eloqueBce,'t6uf.  Oratorical  character  o/ 
Cicero,  246.  .')9ra  of  the  decline  of  elo- 
quence amooA  249.  -  k 

Roussemtf  Jean  ba^ibte,  his  character  as  a 
lyric  poet^399. 

Rowcj  bi8  character  as  a  tragic  poet,  473.' 
S» 

Saliust,  his  character  as  an-  historian,  357. 

Sanazttriuif  his  piscatory  eclogj^es,  393. 

ScUaUf  examtnaOon  of  his  character  in  Milr 
ton*9  Paradise- Lost,  450. 

Satire,  poetical,  ,'^deral  Mmarks  on  the 
style  of,  402, 

Saxun  language,  how  esfablished  In  Eng- 
land, 86. 

Scenet,  dramatic,  what,  and  the  proper  con- 
duct of,  462.  * 

Scripturesf.  sacred,  the  ftgorative  style  of, 
remarked,  61 .  The  translators  of^  hapfvy 
in  suiting  their  numbers  to  the  subjectt 
128.  Fine  apostropUein,  162.  Present 
us  with  the  most  ancient  moniirn«»nt8  of 
poetry  exten^  4H».  The  diversity  of 
style  in  the  several  hooks  of,  411.  The 
Fsalq^s  of  David,  412.-  No  other  writings 
abound  with  such  bold  Rud  animated 
figures,  414.  Parahiee,  416.  Bold  and 
sublime  i instances  of  persouificntion  in, 
ihid.  Book  of  Proverbs,  417-  Lamen- 
tations of  Jeremiahy  iM. 

Scuderi,  Madam,  her  romances,  375. 

Seneca^  his  frequei^L  aittitlieeis  censurec^ 
166.  Characfej^  ofhis  general  style,  J  78. 
His  epistolary  writings,  379. 

Sentence  J  in  language,  deliaitton  of,  101. 
Distinguished  into  long  and  short,  ihid.  A 
variety  In,  to  be  studied,  102.  The  pfeper- 
ties  essential  to  a  perfect  sentence,  lt>3. 
A  principal  rule  foK  arrengiog  the  mem- 
bers of,  ibid.  Position  of  acnrerbs,  t'frt^f. 
And  relative  pronouns,  104:  Uriiti  of  a 
sentence,  rules  for  preservhig,  "M*  Point- 
ing, 109.  Parenthesis,  t6tU  Should  aV 
ways  be  brought  to  a  perfect  ^los9,  ibid. 
Strength,!  10.  Should  be  cleared>of  redun- 
dancies, 111.  Dqe  atlentiop  to  particles' 
recommended,  ibid.  The  omissiop  of 
particles  sometimes  connects  objects  c^- 
&er  together,  113.  Directions  fbr  piaci;ig 
the  Unportant  words,  114.  Climax,  116. 
A  like  ordernecessary  to  be  observed  iri  all 
assertions  of  propositions,  ibid.  Sentence 
ou^ht  not  to  conclude  with  a  feeble  Jiv^ord, 
1 17.  Fundamental  rule  in  the  construc- 
tion of,  120.  Sound  not  to  be  disregarded, 
ibid*  Two  chmmstances  to  be  attended 
to  for  prodpcing  harmony  in,  121,  125. 
Rules  of  the  ancient  rhetoricians  for  this 


purpose,  ft2.  Why  banj|oiiy  miich  less 
studied  now  than  formerly,  ibid*  English 
words  cannot  be  so  exact^  measured  bf 

,  metrical  feet,  as  those  of  Greek  and  Litin,         » 
124  What  required  for  the  miisical  close 
of  a  sentence,  126.    Unmeaning  words  in- 
tf^dnced  merely  to  round  a  sentence,  a 
great  blemish,  127^    Sounds  ought  to  be 

.    adapted  to  sense,  128. 

Sermons,  English  compared  with  Frencb, 
'2.^2.  Unity  an  indispensable  requisite  jo, 
289.    The  subject  ought  to  be  precise  and 

K articular,  284.    The  subject  ought  ifOt  to 
e  exhausted,  ibid.  Cautions  against  dry- 

.  ness,  286.  And  ag^nst  conforming  to 
feshionable    modes  of  preaching,    286. 

«Btv1e,  ibid.  -  Quaint  expressions,  287. 
Wbethef  best .  written  or  delivered  ex- 
te«ipore,  288.  Delivery,  tdtd.  Remarks 
on  French  Sermons,  ibid*  Cause  of  the  *• 
dryar^mentative  style  of  English  ser- 
mons, 290.  General  obsenrations,  291. 
Remarks  on  the  proper  division  of,  311. 
Conclusion,  325.    Delivery,  326. 

SevigtUj  Madam  de,  character  of  her  let* 
tens,  372. 

Shfrftesbivryt  lord,  ol>^ervation»on  his  style, 
96,  103,108, 115,  127,  151).      His  general         * 
character  as  a  wrTter,  188. 

S/ittknpearet  the  merit  of  his  plays  examined, 

J  26.*  Was  not  possessed  of  refined  taste,  28. 
1  n stance  of  his  im  proper  use  of  metaphors, 
l^.'),  148.  Kxhibits  passions  in  the  lan- 
guage of  nature,  468.  Hh  ebftraoter  as  « 
tragic  poet,  474.    As  a  comic  poet,  433. 

Shenstoy\e,  his  pastoral  ballad,  894. 

Shepherdj  the  proper  character  of,  ia  pasto* 
ral  descriptioa,  391. 

ShtridaUfiih  distinction  between  ideas  and 

.    emotions,  833,  note.  * 

Shtrhtk,  bishop,  fine  instance  of  personifi- 
cation cited,  from  his  sermons,  156.  A 
happy  allusion  cited  from  his  sermons, 
287,  note. 

SiUut  Halicvs,  his  sublime  representation  of 

•  Uana|M^33,r?o/f. 

5ifnt/«,^istingaishe(l  from  metaphor,  141. 
163.    Sources  of  the  pleasure  thev  af-^ 
ford,  ibid.    Two  kinds  Of,  164.  Heqnisites 
in,  165     Rules  for,  166.    Local  propriety 
to  be  adhered  to  in,  167. 

Simplicity  applied  to  style,  different  senses 

'.of  the  term,  184. 

Smotlett,  improper  use  of  figurl^ive  style, 
(9ited4'rom  him,  144,  note. 

Soiomom^s  song,  descriptive  beauties  of,  407. 

Son^^  Runic,  tbft  origin  of  Gothic  history, 
879. 

Sophi$(s  of  Gieece,  rise  and  charaater  of,240. 

Sop&ocl$$f  the  plots  of  his  truedies  remark-    p 
ably  si  m  pie,  458.    Excelled  in  the  pathe- 
tic, 468.    His  x;hffl«cter  as  ^  tragio^^oet. 
470.      •        *  ,       ^^ 

Sorrow,  why  the  emotions-  ot^  excited  by 
tragedy,  ccnnmufiicate  pleasure,  461. 
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S9undSf  t>f  an  aWful  uature,  a&ct  us.iivlth 
subiunity,  30.  Influence  of,  in  the  forma- 
tion  of  words,  55. 

Speaker,  public,  must  "be  directed  more  by 

*  his  ear  than  by  rules,  124. 

Spectator,  general  chai-acter  of  that  publica- 
tion, 198.    Critical  eiuuniuation  of  (hose 

.  papers  that  treat  of  the  pleasures  of  the 
^imagination,  194. 

l^teeh,  the  power  of,  the  distinguishiag 
privilege  of  mankind,  9.  The  gram  mat- 
ical  division  o^  into  eight  parts,  not  logi- 
cal, 72.  Of  the  anclenta^  regulated  by  ma* 
sieal  rules,  122, 

Sirada,  his  character  as  an  historian,  864." 

Stgle^  in  language  defined,  91.  'Shu  differ* 
ence  of,  in  different  countries,  92.  Tber 
qualities  of  a  good  style,  ibid,  Persplcui- 
ty,  ibid.  Obscurity*,  owii^g  to  indistinct 
cotfceptiOns,  93.  Three  requisite  quali- 
ties hi  perspicuity,  i6ti<.  Praciiion,  94. 
A  loosrfstyle,  from  what  H  proceeds,  95. 
Too  great  anT^tlention  to  pi^cision  ren- 
ders a  style  dry  and  barren,  100.  French 
distinction  of  style^  102.  The  characters 
of,  flow  from  peculiar  modes  of  thinking, 
175.  Different  suhjests  require  a  different 
stvle,  i6tU  Ancient  distiiiciions  of,  17A 
The  different  kinds  of^  ibtd.  Concise  and 
diffusive,  on  what  occasions  proper,  177. 
I>iervous  and  feeble,  178  A  harsh  styl«, 
from  whaA  it  proceeds,  179.  Era  of  the 
formation  of  our  presen't  style,  180.  Dry 
manner  described,  ibid.  A  plain  style,* 
ibid,  r^eat  style,  181.  t:ieKant  style, 
182.  Florid  style*  ibyt.  Natural  style, " 
184.  Dfffert tit  senses  of  the  term  simplici- 
ty, Odd.  The  Greek  writers  distingui4i- 
ed  for  simplicity^'  186.  Vehement  style, 
189«    Genera^  directions  how  to  attain  a 

food  sBfyle,  190.  Imitation  dangerous, 
92.  §ty1e  not  to  be  studied  to  (he  neg-  « 
lect  of  thoughts,  193.  Critical  examina- ' 
tion  of  those  papers  In  the  Spectator  that 
treat  of  the  pleasures  of  ima^}n|pi«ii,  194; 
Criticalexanination  of  a  pa||aga1n  Sivift's 
writings,  224.  General  observafkms,  '^3. 
See  Ehqtunce. 

5M6/<mt/y  of  external  pbjects,  and  sublimity 
in  writing  distiogutilied,  29.  lU  impres* 
^\on%ibtd.  Of  space,  30.  Of  sou  ndsfiMcf.  • 
Violence  of  tlie  elements,  f6i(/.  Sotemni^, 
bordering  on  the  terrible,  ibid.  Obscuri- 
ty, not  unfavourable  to,  31.  tn  buildings, 
3;2.  Heroism,  ^bid.  Great  viilue,  33. 
Whether  tbere  is  any  one  fundam#ntal 
quality  in  the  sources  of  sublime>  ibid. 

SuTdimity  m  writing,  34.  En^rs  in  Loo|^- 
« Has  |K>inted  out,  wid.    The  most  ancient 

'  writers  afford  the  most  striking  instances 
of  sublimity,  36.  Subfime  representation 
of  the  Deity  in  Psalm  xviii.  tbid.  And  in 
the  prophet  Habakkul^  ibid.  In  Moses. 
ibuL  And  injsaiah,37.  Instances  of  sub- 
limit in  Homer,  ibid.     In  Osaiaa,  38. 


Ampiidcatiott  ipjurious  to  81iblimita^  39. 
Rhyme  in  Ei^is h  verse  unftivoura^  to, 
imd,    Streng^  essential  to  sublime  wri- 

•  ting,  41.  A  proper*choice  of  circumstan- 
ces esaantial  to  sublime  description,  ibid. 
Strictures  on  Vir|^*s  description  of  Mount 
yKtna,  42.  The  proper  sources  of  the 
sublime,  43.  ^ablimtty  consists  in  the 
thought,  not  in  the  words,  ibid.  The 
faults  opposed  to  the  sublime, 44. 

Sulli/,  Duke  de,  character  «f  bis  memoirs, 
365.    . 

Superstition^  sublime  representation  of  '^^ 
dominion  over  mankind,  frooa  Ljictsetius, 
32.  note. 

S^/t,  observations  on  his  style,  94.  HN>. 
1o8.  118.  128.  General  character  Of  his 
9tyte,^81.  Crijtical  eaaminaticn  of  tb«  be- 
ginning of  his  proposal  for  correctiogi  &c. 
the  English  ttfncue,  224.  Concluding 
observations,  233.  His  fan^uage,  343. 
Character.of  his  epistolary  writing,  37f. 

Si/llablet,  English,  cannot  be  exactly  meas- 
ured by  metrical  feet,  as  (hose  of  Greek 
and  Latin,  124. 

Sgriedoche,  in  figurative  style,  «x|»Iaiaed, 
141. 

Synonymous  words,  observations  on,  97. 
T. 

Tacitus f  character  of  hi«  style,  177.  '  His 
character  as  a  Mstoriaoi  867.  ^is  hnfipy 
manner  of  introducing' incidental  obser- 
yatlons,  3o8.  Instance  6f  h^  successful 
talent  in  fiistdrical  natnting.  361.  Hi« 
defects  as  a  writer,  562. 

Tassa,  a  passage  from  his  Oiervs(demme  dis- 
ttnguimd  by  the  baruiony  of  numbers, 
129.  Strained  sentiments  in  his  pastorals, 

,  391.  aiaracterofhisAminta,394.  Cri- 
tical examination  of  his  poem,  443. 

TasU,  true,  the  uses  of,  In  common  life, 
IS.  Definition  of;' 15.  Is  more  or  less 
comnon  to  aUmeO)  16.  Is  an  improbft- 
llie  facolty,  17.  Hoxv  to  be  reBned,  18.  Is 
assisted  by  reason,  ibid.  A  good  heart  re- 
quisite to  a  Jbst  taste,  19.  Delicacy  ifntf 
correctness  the  ch^ractersof  perfect  taste, 
ibid*  Whether  there  be  ftnv  standard  of 
taste,  20.  The  divcssitf  oi.  In  different 
m^,  noL  evidence  of  their  tastes  being 
cofr«|rted,  21.  Th»  test  of,  rcferredlof 
flier  concurring  voice  of  the  polished  part 
of  mankind,  23.  M^iggui^ed  trom  ge- , 
•nius,  27.  The  sources  of  pleasure  m, 
98  The  powers  of,  eqlarge  the  sphere 
of  >  our  pleasures,  29.  Imitation,  as  a 
source  of  plea^rOf  61.    Music,  ibid.    To 

.   wfjat. class  the  pleasures  aeceived  from 

*  efoquencQ,  poetry,  and  fine  writing,  are 
tojbe  referred,  mf. 

Telen^aehus,    See  Fenelon.   '       * 

Temple  air  William^  otflenmlioBs  *on  his 

style,  95.    Specitdeiis,  102, 108, 1 10, 1  lf», 

125.  Hisfgeneralcharacter  as  a  wrilvr,  187. 

Ttrence,  beautiful  iostAic^  of  simplicity 
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from,  186.    His  cbaraelef  as  a  drfetniatic 
writer,  484 

Ttrminaiiofu  of  worda*  the  variation  of,  la 
the  Greek  and  Latin  languages,  favourable 
to  the  liberty  of  tranapositioD,  04 

Theoeriius,  tke  earliest  kaown  writer  of  pas- 
torals, 388.  His  talents  io  painting  rural 
scenery,  889.  Character  of  his  pastorals, 
393. 

TfwMOM,  fine  passage  from,  where  he  apt- 
omtes  all  natiire,  158.  Character  of  his 
seasons,  400.  Hit  eulogium  by  Or.  John- 
son, tl/id.  noU. 

Tkkawm^  his  character  as  an  hbtorian,  356. 

TkueiftiidtSi  his  character  as  an  historian, 
355.  Was  the  first  who  introduced  ora- 
tidna  in  historical  narration,  3^. 

TiUotttm^  archbishop,  observations  on  his 
style,  05,  106>  125, 145.  General  fharac- 
teriif,  as  a  writer,  186. 

Ton€$y  the  du*  management  of|  in  public 
speaking,  333. 

Tupksy  -among  th^  ancient  rhetortciaas,  ex- 
plained. 316. 

Trogtdy,  now  distinguished  from  comedy, 
4SIL  More  particular  definition  of,  453. 
Subject  and  conduet  of,  454.  Rise  and 
progress  of,  455.  The  three  dramatic 
uniti^  4QB,  Division  of  the  representa- 
tion into  acts,  468.  The  catastrophe,  460. 
Why  the  sorrq^v  excited  by  tragedy  com- ' 
imi  nicates  pleasure,  467.  The  pnoper  Sded 
of  scenes,  anil  bow  to  be  conducted^ 
462.  Cbarlicters,  464.  Uigh^  degrees  of 
morality  inculcated  by  modern  than  by 
ancient  tragedy,  465.  Too  great  use  made 
of  the  paftsion  of  love  on  the  modern 
stages,  466.  All  tragedies  expected  to  be 
pathetic,  ibid*  The  proper  use  of  moral 
reflections  in ,  469.  'The  propea^vty le  and  ' 
versiGcatiofI,  ibid.     Brief  view  of  the 

-  Greek  stage,  470. '  French  tragedy,  ^2. 
fingl'ish  tragedy*  474.  Concluding  obser- 
vatioii4,476. 

Tropetj  a  definition  of,  13i.  Origin  of,  134. 
l%e  rhetorical  disthictions  among*  friv<^ 
low,  140.  .  ' 

Turnus^  the  character  oU  not  favourably 
treated  in  the  iEpeid,  439. 

Turpin,  archbisl^op  of  Itheima,  a  romance 
writer,  374.  •■    # 

Tt/pographical  figures  of  speech,  what,  179. 

Vanhvrdhy  his  character  as  a  dftoa^  wri- 
ter, 484.  • 

Vtrbi^  their  nature' and  oflSce  expliiined|81. 
^o  sentence  complete  without  a  verb,  ex- 
presaed  or  implied,  iMd.  Tke  l^n^es,^. 
The  advantage  of  English  o^f  the  Latin, 
in  the  variety  of  tenses,  ibid.    Active  an6 

Sassive,  ihid.    Are  the  most  artificial  ^d 
ontplax  of  all  then^arts  pf  speech «  8a 
I'lTM,  blank,  more  favourable  to  sirblimity 


*     than   rhyAe,  39.      lnstntc\ioD8  for  tUo 
reading  of,  332.    Constructidn  of,  385. 

Virgilf  instances  of  sublimity  in,  31|41,  4iS.  - 
(X  harmony,  130, 131.  Simplicity  of  lan- 
guage, 134  Figurative  language,  141, 156, 
161.  Specimens  of  his  pastoral  descrip- 
tions, 389,  nottf  391.  Character,  of  his 
pastorals,  393.  His  Georgics,  a  perfect 
model  of  didactic  poetry,  400.  Beautiful  • 
descriptions  in  bis  ^neid,  407.  Critical 
exaB»ination  of  that  poem,  437.  Compared 
with  Homer,  440. 

Ptr/tte,  high  degrees  of,  a  source  of  the  sub- 
lime, 33.  A  necessary  ingredient  to  form 
-an  eloauent  orator,  338.' 

VitUm^  t^  ^gure  of  speech  so  termed,  ki 
what  i(  consists.  171. 

Uniiiest  dramatic,  the  advantaees  of  adber* 
log  to,  457.  Why  the  moderna  are  less 
restricted  to  ^kb  iinities  of  timt  and  place 
than  the  suicients,  468. 

Fptce,  the  powers  of,  to  lie  stndieddn  poblU? 
speakine,  328.  *     , 

Voilure,  character  of  his  epistolary  wxifhifll, 
872. 

Voltaire^  his  character  as  an  histmian,  366. 
Crhical  examination  of  his  Henriade»  448. 
His  argument  for  the  use  of  rhyme  in  dra- 
matfe  composition,  4fifO.  His  character 
as  a  tragic  poet,  473. 

Vosmu,  Joannes  Gerard«6,  character  of  hia 
writings  on  eloquence,  345.  ^ 

.    '  W. 

Waller,  the  first  English  pOet  who  bmtf|ht 
couplets  into  vogue,  387. 

Witt  is  to  be  very  sparingly  us«l  at  the  bar, 
272. 

Wordt^  obsolete,  and  netr  coined,  incongru- 
ous with  purity  of  ^tyle,  93.  Bad  conse- 
quences of  th^kr  being  ill  chosen, .  ibid, 

%  Observations  on  those  termed  synony- 
mq^is,  97.    Considered  with  reference  to 
^   soundi  121. 

Words  J  and  things^  inftances  of  the  analogy 

*betwiib55. 

Write4 

Four  happy  a^s  Qf,'poioled  out,  ibid, 
Wrilingf  two  kinds  of,  dirtingui3bed,  65. 
Pictures,  the  first  essav  in,  66.  Hierpgly; 
phic,  the  second,  ibid.  Chinese  ckaraie- 
ters,67.  Arithmetical  figures,  68.  The 
cdrnsiderations  which  led  to  the  invention 
of  an  alphabet,  ibid.  Cadmus*s  alphabet 
the  origm  of  that  now  used,  69.  Historical 
^ceount  of  the  maierialS  usecito  receive 
writing, 70.  General  remarks,  {6i<L  See 
Grammar. 

Y.  ^ 

Youngt  Dr.  his  poetical  ebanicter,  15D.  Too, 
fond  of  antitoesis,  168.  The  meqt  of  his 
works  examined,  403.  His  character  as 
n  tragic  poet,  475.  '  ^ 


stw||^55. 

/«i^SSen|Q8,  why  they  have  been  more 

Dtovkis  in  one  age  than  another, 447. 


THE  END. . 
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